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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE, 


Among  the  many  leaaona  to  be  derired  &otn  the  work  hero 
presented  to  the  English  readier,  there  is  one  that  seems  to 
address  itself  more  particularly  to  our  own  country,  and  to  be 
especially  applicable  at  the  present  period.  It  is  that  to  be 
deduced  from  the  intimation  conveyed  in  the  following'  pages 
M  t«  "  How,  and  by  what  me^n^' — to  use  the  words  of  a 
foreign  contemporaiy* — "  the  Catholic  leaTen  ferments,  and 
the  Catholic  spirit  renews  itself,  at  certain  epochs."  We 
cannot  share  the  triumph  felt  by  the  "  UniveraitS  Catholique," 
in  the  conviction  that  the  present  is  one  of  those  epochs ;  but 
if  it  be  tme,  as  all  Catholio  Europe  declares,  that  our  own 
coDutry  is  to  be  the  mass  nest  "  fermented  " — that  England  ia 
to  be  the  arena  wherein  this  "  renewed  spirit "  is  next  to  ex- 
hibit Its  conijuests — we  may  profit  by  the  warning  conveyed 
in  the  intimation ;  and  from  the  procees,  so  luminously  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  as  that  by  which  Catholicism  was  re- 
stored in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
for  the  more  effectual  counteraction  of  its  effects  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

It  would  ill  become  the  reader  of  the  liberal-minded  Ranke 
to  rise  up  from  the  pernsal  of  his  impartial  pages  with  the 
crv  of  "  No  Popery  "  on  his  lips ;  but  we  may  he  permitted  to 
deprecate  a  lapse  to  Romanism  even  in  a  nngle  individod 
of  oar  Protestant  community,  because  Romanisia  is  otA  1\m 
»  "Cniyeniti  Catholique." 
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religioa  of  Progress;  bei^aae  it  subjects  the  ininde  aa 

u  destJDiea  of  its  follotvers  too  implicitly  to  the 

men,  equally  fallible  with  themselves;  and  because  it  place*-. 

too    many   intermediaries    between    the   Cbriatian   and 

Creator. 

And  if  it  be  desirable  that  no  dweller  in  our  land  shonldM 
embrace  GathoHciam,  are  we  not  deeply  indebted  to  the  anthu 
who  has  laid  open  to  as  the  means  by  which  ita  tenets  aro 
most  euccessfully  insinuated  among  a  people  ?  ajid  the  rather, 
because  such  means  are  believed  to  be  at  this  momeDt  ia 
vigorous  action  among  ouraelves. 

That  this  is  no  unfonnded  assumption  has  been  amply 
proved  by  events  that  have  bat  ]at«ly  occurred  in  variotu 
parts  of  England.  The  following  pages  clearly  shew  that 
the  most  efficient  agents  of  Catholic  restoration  in  the  six- 
teenth century  were  careful  to  conceal  their  true  charade^ 
until  the  firm  establishment  of  their  inflneuca  enabled  them 
to  declare  it.  "  They  permitted  themselves  to  be  known  to 
the  people  simply  as  'the  Spanish  priests,'  They  gained  poa* 
session  of  the  Professors'  chairs  in  different  universities  ;  but 
when  not  aapported  by  the  ruling  powers,  they  took  meaaurei 
to  veil  their  true  purpose  until  too  firmly  seated  to  be  readily 
disturbed."*  Have  we  not  something  similar  proceeding  in 
our  own  country  ?  If  the  reader  think  saob  a  process  im- 
posdblo  of  execution  in  Engliind,  let  him  recall  events  of  very 
recent  occurrence  in  one  of  our  own  universities ;  let  him 
compare  the  tenets  of  Cai-dinal  Bellarmine,  and  other  Bo. 
manist  controversialists,  with  those  propoDQded  of  late  yaara 
by  many  toAo  do  not  call  themselvet  Somanislt,  and  be  will 
find  a  resemblance  so  startling  as  to  convince  him  at  once  that 
the  evil  exists,  and  that  the  warning  contained  in  the  &ata 
related  by  Banke  may  be  profitably  employed  for  our  owa 
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Mence  against  tteae  insidious  attacks  un  the  religious  faith  of 
out  country. 

The  conflict  maintained  between  tlie  Papacy  and  Pro- 
tfletajitiam  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Bixteenth  century, 
with  the  means  by  which  the  former  obtained  a  triumph  tluit 
seemed  utterly  ineiplicable  until  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  is  described  by  Professor  Ranke  with  an  ability 
that  has  gained  acceptance  and  admiration  for  bis  labonrs 
from  the  most  enlightened  men  of  Europe :  the  portioa  of  the 
**  History  "  devoted  to  that  purpose  is  perhaps  more  valuitble 
and  instnictive  than  any  other  part  of  bis  book.  It  is  not 
tbo  province  of  a  translator  to  eulogise  bis  author, — he  suf- 
ficiently intimates  his  own  adoiirattcn  by  addressing  himself 
to  the  bumble  task  of  reproducing  the  work  in  another 
tongue;  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  perhapa  not  bft 
wnridered  out  of  place. 

To  the  noble  oiEce  of  the  historian,  Professor  Banke  has 
brought  the  best  qualities  demanded  for  its  most  worthy  ful- 
filment,— a.  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  unwearied  patience  in 
research,  a  pure  conscientiousness  and  profound  respect  for  the 
aacredness  of  Truth,  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and  eutiro 
freedom  &om  prejudice.  His  manner  is  accordingly  calm  and 
dispassionate  ;  it  is  extremely  rapid,  yet  never  wanting  in 
dignity;  dealing  powerfully  with  the  most  extensive  generali- 
ties, he  is  uevertbcless  clear  and  precise  in  detail :  the  French 
cntic  before  alluded  to  declares  him  to  have  "  brought  out 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  most  sterile  regions  of  history,  as 
the  skilful  miner  discovers  the  vein  of  gold,  or  as  certain  men 
we  said  to  possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  living  springs 
tiiat  flow  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  earth." 

The  present  translation,  forming  part  of  a  series  designed 

for  the  counteraction  of  the  vitiated  taste  in  reading  which 

been  too  long  prevalent  is  intended  to  come  'withm  \.\:a 


viii  translator's 

reach  of  all  t;Iassee.  Let  us  only  succeed  in  suLstittiti&g 
producta  of  such  minds  as  that  of  Ranke  for  the  depraving 
alimcot  by  which  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  tboaghtful  and 
respectable  working  population  for  intellectual  food  has  too> 
long  been  cheated, — let  us  effect  this,  and  we  ghall  hare  gona 
far  towards  defending  them,  not  from  Boraanism  only,  but 
from  whatever  ebe  shall  offend  against  the  majesty  of  Truth. 

The  work  now  before  the  reader  has  been  grievously  mal- 
treated by  a  French  translator,  and  this  not  from  incapacity,^ 
for  the  translation,  though  replete  with  falsehood,  gives  snffi-' 
cient  proof  of  ability, — but  from  a  perverse  determination  to 
misrepresent  its  spirit,  and  that  for  the  most  dishonest  pur- 
poses, Desiring  to  obt^n  for  his  party  the  advantage  that 
must  result  from  the  testimony  of  so  important  an  authority, 
the  French  translator  has  laboured  to  disguise  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  Protestantism  of  Banke,  and  sought  to  present 
him  as  the  advocate  of  Catholicism ;  to  this  end  he  has  not 
Bcmpled  to  alter  the  meaning  of  various  passages,  and  has 
totally  omitted  many  others. 

The  present  translator  has  in  no  one  instance  departed  from 
the  thought  of  the  author,  and,  wherever  it  nas  possible,  has 
retained  his  very  words.  The  work  is  here  given  unmutilated 
and  with  Ecrnpulous  fidelity. 

Professor  Eanke  has  left  his  valuaMo  notes  in  the  various 
languages  used  by  his  authorities ;  these  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  translate  for  the  convenience  of  the  English 
reader,  but  the  originals  have,  wherever  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable, also  been  retained. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader 
of  what  Bossuet  declares  oonceming  the  Papal  Church : 
"  Borne,"  he  esclcums,  ''  Rome  is  not  exhausted  in  her  old 
age  ;  neither  ia  the  force  of  her  voice  extinct — night  and  daf' 
«te  oeaaea  not  to  send  it  forth  among  the  most  distant  nations ; 
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Knd,  behold  !  at  tbat  maternal  Toice  the  extremities  ot  the 
vorld  are  set  in  motioD,  a,nd  exhibit  the  will  to  give  birth  to 
a  now  Christianity  that  shall  repair  the  ravages  of  these 
Tatter  heresies.     Sach  is  the  destiny  of  the  Church  ! " 

<B  not  refuse  to  perceive  the  tmth  that  "  Rome  is  net 
exhausted  ;"  let  us  not  remain  too  supine  in  onr  security  while 
nndtng  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  onr  land,  though  it  be  bnt  in  low  and  concealed  whiajwrs. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  oar  author 
laa  maintained  the  position  of  Protestantism  to  be  above  all 
danger  ;*  but  he  made  this  assertion  many  years  since,  and 
would  not,  perhaps,  affirm  so  much  in  the  present  altered  state 
of  things;  and  even  if  Protestantism,  in  the  man,  be  still 
declared  safe,  we  have  proof  that  there  is  peril  to  the  indi- 
vidnaL  Why  should  any  he  allowed  to  stray  trpm  what,  as 
Protestants,  we  hold  to  be  the  purer  faith  ?  It  is,  u,t  least, 
the  part  of  a  wise  prudence  to  be  ever  watchful ;  nor  are  we 
at  all  in  danger  of  intolerance  or  bigotry,  because  we  consent 
to  arouse  ourselves  from  a  somewhat  too  confideut  negligonoe 
■nd  Becnrity. 

*  Bee  Anthor'a  FielaRe,  p.  ivlii. 


The  poRer  of  Rome  in  tlie  early  and  middle  ages  ia  uni- 
versally known:  in  modern  times,  al.w,  alie  biis  exeroiseil 
renewed  influence  over  tbe  world.  After  t!ie  decline  of  her 
importance,  in  the  first  half  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  she  once 
more  rtiiecd  herself  to  be  the  centre  of  faith  and  opinion  to 
tbe  Rnoujiic  nations  of  southern  Europe,  and  made  bold,  and 
often  BuccsBafuI,  attempts  to  recover  her  dominion  oTer  those 
nf  the  north. 

This  period  of  a  revived  chnrch-temporal  power, — its  reno- 
vation and  internal  development, — its  progress  and  decline, — 
it  IS  my  purpose  to  describe,  at  least  in  outline ;  an  under- 
taking which,  however  imperfectly  it  may  be  performed,  could 
never  have  been  attempted,  had  I  not  found  opportunity  to 
avail  myself  of  certain  materials  hitherto  unknown.  My  first 
duty  is  to  give  a  general  indication  of  these  materials  and 

In  an  earlier  work*  I  have  already  stated  the  contents  of 
our  Berlin  MSS, ;  but  Vienna  is  iucwjmparably  richer  than 
Berlin  in  treasures  of  this  kind. 

Besides  its  essentially  German  character,  Vienna  possesEen 
also  an  element  more  extensively  European  ;  the  mos-t  di- 
versified manners  and  languages  meet  in  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  Italy  in  particular  is  fully 

iresin  theaixWfn'ii 


aud  rividly  represeateil.  Even  the  collections  in  tbis  city 
prcsGDt  a  coinpreliensiveDess  of  character,  attributable  to  the' 
policy  of  the  state  and  its  geographical  position  ;  its  ancient 
connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Lombatdy ;  and  its 
proximity  to  and  ecclesiastical  relations  with  Rome.  Thtt 
Vienuese  have  from  the  earliest  times  displayed  a  taste  for, 
collecting,  possessing,  and  preserving ;  n-hence  it  arisiis  that' 
even  the  original  and  purely  national  collections  of  the  im- 
perial library  are  of  great  value  :  to  these,  varioQS  foreign  J 
collections  have  since  been  added.  A  number  of  volumeE' 
similar  to  the  Berlin  In/onnazioni  were  purchased  at  Mo- 1 
dena,  from  the  lionse  of  Rangone ;  from  Venice  were  ac- 
quired the  invaluable  manuscripts  of  the  Doge  Maroa'l 
Foscarini ;  including  his  materials  for  a  continuation  <n  * 
hia  literary  undertaking,  the  "  Italian  Chronicles,"  of  which  no  i 
trace  is  elsewhere  to  be  found;  and  the  be^aest  of  Prinott, 
Eugene  added  a  rich  collection  of  historical  f^nd  political' 
manuacripts,  which  had  been  formed,  with  comprehensive 
judgment,  by  that  distinguished  statesman.  The  reader  is 
animated  by  feelings  of  pleasure  and  Lope,  on  examining  thOj 
catalogues,  and  percelviut;  the  many  unexplored  sources  of 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  supply  the  deficienoJes  mani- 
fest in  almost  all  printed  works  of  modem  history.  A  whole 
futurity  of  study !  And  at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps  only, 
Vienna  presents  literary  subsidies  still  more  important.  The 
imperial  archives  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  the  moat  au- 
thentic aud  valuable  records  for  the  elucidation  of  German,  and 
general,  but  particulariy  of  Italian  history.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Venetian  archives  have  been  restored,  afte* 
many  wanderings,  to  Venice;  but  there  still  remains  ia 
Vienna  a  mafis  of  Venetian  manuscripts  far  from  unimportant ; 
despatches,  original  or  copied,  and  abstracts  thereof  made 
for   the  use  of  the  state,  and  called  nibricaiies;  reponi^ 


whicli,  in  many  instanceB,  are  the  only  copies  extant ;  ollieial 
registers  of  public  fuDctionaries,  chronicles,  and  diarios.  Tlje 
notices  to  be  found  in  the  present  yolumes,  relating  to  Gregory 
XIII.  and  Sistus  V.,  are  fur  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
archives  of  Yienna.  I  cannot  enfficiently  acknowledge  the 
unconditional  liberality  with  which  I  was  permitted  to  hare 
access  to  these  treasures. 

And  perhaps  I  ooght  here  to  particalariie  the  many  and 
various  aids  afforded  me  in  furtherance  of  my  attempt,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ,  but  I  feel  restrained  by  a  scruple 
(whether  well-founded  or  not,  1  am  unable  to  decide),  tliat 
I  should  have  tu  meutitin  so  many  aanies,  some  of  them 
of  great  eminence,  as  would  ^ve  my  gratitude  the  appear- 
ance of  vain-glory ;  and  a  work,  which  baa  every  reason  to 
present  itself  modestly,  might  assume  an  air  of  ostentati-.m  ill 
suited  to  its  pretensions. 

Next  to  Vtenna,  my  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
Venice  and  Rome. 

It  was  formerly  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  great 
houses  in  Venice  to  form  a  cabinet  of  loannscripts,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  library.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
these  would  relate  principally  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
They  served  to  shew  the  part  taken  by  the  respective  families 
D  public  aifairs,  and  were  preserved  as  records  and  memorials 
of  the  house,  far  the  instiuction  of  its  yourger  members.  Some 
of  these  private  collections  still  remain,  and  I  had  access  to 
seveTsl ;  but  much  the  larger  number  were  destroyed  in  the 
general  roin  of  1797,  or  since.  If  more  have  been  preserved 
thao  might  have  been  expected,  the  gratitude  of  the  world  is 
dne  chiefly  to  the  librarians  of  St.  Mark,  who  laboured  to  save, 
from  the  universal  wreck,  whatever  the  utmost  resources  of 
r  institution  would  permit  them  to  secure.  Accordingly 
Ifcia  ibiaiy  possessee  a  consideraUe  store  tif   nia\iQemyv», 


inilispensnble  to  the  history  of  the  city  and  state,  and  whio 
are  even  valuable  aids  towards  titat  of  Europe.  Bat  tha 
inqairer  must  cot  expect  too  much  from  it :  it  is  a  somewhat 
recent  acquisition ;  gathered,  almost  at  hazard,  from  privattt 
collections ;  incomplete  and  without  unity  of  plan.  It  is  not  U 
be  compared  with  the  riches  of  the  state  archives,  especially  ai 
these  a,re  now  arranged,  I  have  already  given  a  sketcii 
of  the  Venetian  arcliivea,  in  my  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy 
of  1618,  and  will  not  repeat  what  I  there  said.  For  my 
Roman  investigations,  the  reports  of  ihe  aniba^sadoni  re- 
turning from  Rome,  were  above  all  desirable  ;  but  I  had  great 
reason  to  wish  for  aseifitance  from  other  collections,  because 
none  are  free  from  lacuna,  and  these  archives  mast  nee 
sarily  have  sustained  losses  in  their  mauy  wanderings, 
different  places  I  gathered  together  forty-eight  reports  relating 
to  Rome :  the  oldeat  dating  from  the  year  1500  ;  nineteen  of' 
the  sixteenth,  twenty-one  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  these 
formed  an  almost  complete  series,  having  only  a  few  breaks 
lieri!  and  there.  Of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  it  is  ttun 
only  eight,  but  those,  too,  were  very  instructive  and  welcome. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  I  saw  aud  used  the  originals.  Tliey 
contain  a  great  number  of  interesting  notices,  the  results  of 
personal  observation,  which  had  passed  out  of  memory  w 
the  generation.  It  waa  from  these  that  I  first  derived  the 
idea,  of  a  continued  narrative,  aud  these  also  inspired  me  with 
courage  to  attempt  it. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  Rome  alone  conld  supply  the  n 
for  verifying  and  extending  these  materials. 

But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  foreigner,  and  one  pro- 
fessing a  different  faith,  would  there  he  permitted  to  have  fre« 
access  to  the  public  collections,  for  the  purjjose  of  revealing 
the  siKjrets  of  the  papacy  ?  This  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
so  ill-advised  as  it  may  ap.near,  since  no  se&rch  can  bring  U 
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lig-iit  &ny  thiag  worse  than  wbat  is  already  as§umed  b^ 
uiifoundeil  coDJecture,  and  re«eired  by  the  world  as  eela- 
blislieJ  truth.  But  I  cannot  boast  of  hav-ing  had  any  such 
iwrmtssion.  I  was  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  the  treasures 
aontained  in  the  Yatic^,  anil  to  use  a  number  of  vfihimes 
suited  to  my  purpose  ;  but  the  freedom  of  access  which  I 
oonld  have  wished  was  by  no  means  acconied.  Fortunately, 
however,  other  collections  were  thrown  open  to  me,  from  which 
I  could  acquire  information,  which,  if  not  complete,  was  very 
extenEiTe  and  authentic.  In  the  fioiirishing  times  of  aristo- 
eiscy,  more  particularly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
eaatomary  throughout  Europe  for  the  great  families,  wJio  had 
admiaiatered  the  affairs  of  state,  to  retain  possession  of  some 
of  the  public  documents.  Tliia  practice  prevailed  in  Rome 
to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
reigning  kinsmen  of  the  pontiff  who  in  all  ages  exercised 
considerable  power,  usually  bequeathed  aa  an  heir-loom  to  the 
princely  houses  they  founded,  a  large  part  of  the  state  papers 
accumulated  during  their  administration.  These  constituted 
a  part  of  the  family  endowments.  In  the  palaces  wliicli  they 
eicct«d,  a  few  rooms,  usually  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
were  always  reserved  for  books  and  manuscripts,  which  each 
succeeding  generation  contributed  to  enrich.  Thus,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  private  collections  of  Rome  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  public  ones,  as  the  archives  of  state  were 
dispersed  among  the  descendants  of  reigning  houses,  without 
any  objection  being  made  to  the  practice;  much  in  the  rame 
manuer  aa  the  redundancy  of  public  wealth  was  suifered  to 
Sow  into  the  coffora  of  the  papal  kindred,  and  certain  private 
Series,  such  as  the  Borghese  or  Doria,  became  greatly 
[  superior  to  the  Vatican,  both  in  extent  and  historical  import- 
ance, though  the  latter  is  disttngnished  by  its  selection  of 
The  manuscripts  which  are  preaervl  va l\ift 
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Barbenni,  Chigi,  Altieri,  Albani,  and  Corsini  palu) 
accordingly  of  inestimable  value,  for  the  aid  they  g^ve  toward* 
a  history  of  the  popes,  their  state  and  church.  The  atat^ 
paper  office,  recently  estabiished,  is  particularly  important 
for  its  collection  of  registers  lllugfrative  of  tlie  middle  agt;s  ; 
which,  as  regards  that  period,  will  still  repay  the  inquirer; 
bnt,  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends,  I  do  not  believe  that 
much  is  to  be  gained  from  it  for  later  centuries.  Its  value 
sinks  into  insignificance,  unless  I  have  been  purposely  d^ 
ceived,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  private  collections.  Each  of  these  comprises,  aa  may 
be  readily  supposed,  that  epoch  in  which  the  pope  of 
the  family  reigned ;  but  a^  the  kindred  of  each  pontiff 
usually  retained  an  eminent  station;  as  men  are  in  gene- 
ral desirous  of  extending  and  completing  a  collection  once 
begun,  and  as  opportunities  were  frequent  in  Rome,  from  the 
literary  traffic  in  mamiscripta  established  there;  so  the  whole  of 
theae  private  collections  possess  many  valuable  documents  illns- 
trating  other  periods,  both  proximate  and  remole.  The  richest 
of  all  {in  consequence  of  important  bequests)  is  the  Barherini; 
that  of  the  Corsini  Palace  has  been  remarkable  from  its  com-  , 
mencement  for  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  it  has  been 
formed.  I  was  fortunately  permitted  to  use  all  these  colleo- 
tious,  as  well  aa  others  of  less  importance;  and  in  soma 
instances  with  unrestricted  freedom.  An  unhoped-for  harvest 
{tf  authentic  and  suitable  materials  thus  lay  before  me.  Ae  for 
example,  correspondences  of  the  nnucios  (nunciature),  with 
the  instructions  given  to  them,  and  the  reports  which  wera 
brought  baek ;  circumsta&tial  biographies  of  difierent  pope^ 
written  with  the  more  freedom,  because  not  intended  for  th^ 
public;  lives  of  distinguished  cardinais;  official  and  privatlj 
journals;  investigations  of  particular  circumstances  and  ttansa 
Htions ;  special  opinions  and  deliberations  ;  reports  c 


liuietratit  n  of  tlie  proviDces,  tlieir  irade  and  manu&otiires  ; 
istical  tables,  and  accounts  of  receipts  nnd  diabursementa. 
lese  documents,  for  tbe  most  part  entirely  nnknown,  were 
JHSpai^d  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  their  subject, 
■ad  of  a  credibility  which,  tl.ough  it  does  cot  supersede 
Ac  necessity  for  a  searching  and  critical  examination,  is  eqtial 
|tt  that  usually  accorded  to  tlie  teiitimony  of  well-informed 
KDtemporariea.  Tbe  oldest  of  these  MSS.  of  which  I  mode 
aee,  related  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Porcari  against  Nicholas  V. 
Of  tbe  fifteenth  century  I  met  with  only  a  feir ;  but  on  enter- 
ing' the  sixteenth,  they  became  more  numerous  aad  more  com- 
Brehensive  at  every  step.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
i^eventeenth  century,  during  which  so  little  is  known  with 
wrtainty  respecting  Rome,  they  afford  information,  the  more 
raloable  because  of  its  previous  dearth.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  decrease  in  number 
■iid  intrinsic  value ;  but  at  that  time  the  Roman  state  and 
court  had  already  lost  mnch  of  their  Inflnence  and  import- 
.^ce.  I  willgo  through  those  Roman  MSS.,  aa  well  as  the 
Venetian,  in  detail,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  will  there 
note  whatever  I  may  find  deserving  attention,  and  which  I 
conld  not  well  introduce  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
large  mass  of  materials,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  which 
lie  lying  before  me,  tenders  a  stringent  condensation  indis- 


An  Italian  or  Roman,  a  Catholic,  would  enter  on  the  sub- 
let in  a  spirit  very  different  from  mine.  By  indulging  in 
Opreesions  of  personal  veneration,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  present 
of  opinion,  of  personal  hatred,  he  would  give  to  his 
work  a  peculiar,  and,  no  doubt,  more  brilliant  colouring ;  on 
any  points  he  would  be  more  elaborate,  more  ecclesiastical, 
lore  local.  In  these  reapecta,  a  I'rotestant,  a  North  German, 
CUDot  be  expected  to  oonipete   t-Jth  him.     He  legaiAa  W» 


papal  power  with  feelings  of  more  in  difference  i  and 
from  the  first,  renounce  that  wamith  of  expression  ^hifl) 
arises  from  partiality  or  hostility ;  and  which  might, 
haps,  produce  a  certain  impression  in  Europe.  For 
matter  of  ecctesiaaticaJ  or  canonical  detail,  we  can  hai 
true  sympathy ;  on  the  other  hand,  our  position  affords  us  di£ 
fereut,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  purer  and  less  paxtial  vi 
of  history.*  For  what  is  there  in  the  present  day  that 
make  the  history  of  the  papal  power  of  importonce  to  twI 
Not  its  particular  relation  to  ourselves ;  for  it  no  long4 
exercises  any  essential  influence,  nor  does  it  create  in  us  solid 
tude  of  any  kind  ;  the  times  are  past  in  which  v 
thing  to  fear ;  we  now  feel  ourselves  perfectly  secure.  PopMj 
can  now  inspire  us  with  no  other  interest  than  what  reanU 
from  the  development  of  its  history  and  its  fonner  influence. 
The  papal  power  was,  however,  not  BO  unchangeable  as 
eommouly  supposed.  If  we  consider  the  question  apart  fro 
those  principles  upon  which  its  existence  depends,  aud  which 
cannot  abandon  without  consigning  itself  to  destruction,  y 
shall  find  it  afiected,  quite  as  deeply  as  any  other  gorertt 
ment,  and  to  the  very  essence  of  its  being,  by  the  varioi 
destinies  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  subjected 
Aa  the  history  of  the  world  has  varied ;  as  one  nation  c 
another  has  gjuned  the  ascendancy;  as  the  &,bric  of 
life  has  been  disturbed ;  so  also  has  the  papal  power  bed 
afiected :  its  maxims,  its  objects,  and  its  pretensions,  hav 
undergone  essential  changes;  and  its  influence,  abore  all, 
been  subjected  to  the  greatest  variations.     If  we  cast  a  giant 

*  Hot  hu  dd;  change  been  produced  in  thin  reepect  by  the  c 
thit  have  occurred  siace  the  first  editiaa  of  tbii  work  wat  pablu 
The  author,  on  reviewiog  it,  has  found  Dcoaaion  for  only  slignt  ai 
■nd  slterations,  «hicb  in    Qowtse   sfTect  the  esEentials  of  the  E 
^Ab/s  to  the  second  ediiiom.) 


tlie  long  catalogue  of  names  so  frequently  repeated  tbrougli 
[(meceeaive  ogea,  horn  Pins  I.  in  the  second  century,  to  oor 
con  tern  porarieSj  PiuB  VII.  and  VIII.  in  tlie  nineteentli,  we 
impression  of  un  in  term  pled  stability ;  but  we  mnat 
Dot  permit  oursetvea  to  be  misled  by  this  semblance  of  con- 
stancy. Tbe  popes  of  different  periods  are,  in  tact,  distinguished 
by  differences  as  strongly  marked  as  those  existing  between 
the  various  dynasties  ,of  a  kingdom.  To  us,  wbo  are  lookers- 
•>n  at  a,  distance,  it  ia  precisely  these  mutations  that  present 
the  most  intoresting  subject  of  contemplation.  We  aee  in 
(hem  a  portion  of  tLe  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  general 
progreaa  of  mankind ;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  of  periods 
when  Eoine  held  undisputed  aoTereignty,  but  also,  and  per- 
liapa  oven  more  remarkably,  of  those  shaken  by  the  con- 
flicting forces  of  action  and  count«r-action,  such  as  the  times 
which  the  present  work  is  intended  to  comprise, — the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries; — times  when  the  papacy 
was  menaced  and  endangered,  yet  maintained  and  fortified 
itself;  nay,  even  re-extended  its  influence;  striding  onward 
fur  a  period,  but  at  last  receding  again,  and  tottering  to 
its  fall ;  times  when  the  mind  of  the  western  nations  was 
pre-eminently  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  questions ;  and  when 
that  power,  which,  abandoned  and  assailed  by  one  party, 
was  upheld  and  defended  with  fresh  leal  by  the  other,  neees- 
wrily  assumed  a  station  of  high  and  universal  importance. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  our  natural  position  in- 
vites Ds  to  consider  it,  and  this  I  will  now  attempt. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  comnience  by  recalling  to  the 
memory  of  my  reader  the  situation  of  the  papal  power  in 
the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  the  course  of 
(Tenia  which  led  thereto. 
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$  1.   CAristianiti/  in  ike  Bon 


I  Empire. 


tp  we  examine  tbe  condition  of  the  ancient  world  in  its 
(atliec  ages,  we  find  it  uccupied  by  a  great  number  of  ir de- 
pendent communities.    Seated  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
lOTKnean,  and  extending  themselves  inland,  so  far  as  their 
howledge  of  the  country  permitted,  they  dwelt  divided  intii 
'Mious  tribes,  ail   originally  confined    within   very  narrow 
i'raits,  bnt  ail  pniely  free,  and  ea«h  possessing  its  own  pecu- 
r  cliaracter  and  institutions.      Tlie  independence  enjoyed  by 
HB  communities  was  not  merely  political ;  an  independent 
igiou  also  had  been  establislied  by  eaeh :  tbe  ideas  of  0(jd 
1  of  divine   things  had  received  a  character  strictly  local ; 
lies  of  the  most  diversified  attribu1«a  divided  the  worship 
the  world,  and   the  lnw  by  which  their  votaries  were 
iTcmed  became  inse]jiinibly  united  with  that  of  the  state. 
't  may  safely  declare  tliat  this  intiniale  union  of  church  and 
Ihle,  this  twofold  freedom,  limited  only  by  the  light  obliga- 
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tioDS  arising  from  identity  of  r»«e,  hod  ths  moat  importiiil 
eharo  in  tlie  civiltaation  of  the  early  ages.  Each  eoinmuuitj 
was  indeed  surrounded  by  narrow  limits,  but  within  tbe« 
the  rich  fulness  of  the  world's  vigoroas  youth  found  spa^ra  S 
develop  itself  according  to  its  own  unfettered  impulse.  J 

How  entirety  was  all  this  changed  as  the  might  of  Ron) 
arose!  All  the  self-governing  powers  that  ho<l  previouslj 
filled  the  world  aro  seen  to  bend  one  after  the  other,  and 
finally  to  disappear.  How  snddenly  did  the  earth  becotnf 
desnlsted  of  her  free  nations  ! 

In  later  times,  empires  have  been  shaken  becanse  religion 
had  lost  its  power  of  control.  In  those  days  tlie  subjugation  ol 
the  state  necessarily  involved  the  downfal  of  the  national 
religion.  Impelled  by  the  political  power,  believers  in  ererj 
creed  would  draw  towards  Rome ;  bnt  what  significance  conic] 
remain  to  these  peonliar  forms  of  belief,  once  torn  from  the 
soil  whence  they  had  derived  their  birth  ?  The  worship  ol 
Isis  was  doubtless  intelligible  in  Egypt,  where  it  deified  Hit 
powers  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  those  regions.  In  Romt) 
this  worship  became  a  senseless  idolatry.  No  sooiter  did  tU 
variona  mythologies  come  in  contact  than  their  mntoH 
destruction  ensued  :  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  thsoijjl 
capable  of  reconciling  their  contradictions. 

But  even  had  this  been  possible,  it  would  no  longer  halt 
eafficed  to  the  necessities  of  the  world.  j 

However  deeply  we  may  sympathise  with  the  fall  of  0 
many  free  states,  we  cannot  fitil  to  perceive  that  a  netr  Uft 
Bptang  immediately  from  their  ruins.  With  the  overthnnf 
of  independence,  fell  the  barrier  of  all  exclusive  nationalv 
ties  T  the  nations  were  conquered — they  were  ovcrwholmed 
together  ;  but  by  that  very  act  were  they  blended  and  united  ; 
for,  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  held  to  comprise  tho 
whole  earth,  so  did  its  subjects  loam  to  consider  tbeniselvea 
as  one  people.  From  this  moment  the  human  family  begag 
to  acquire  tho  consciousness  of  its  universal  brotherhood.         ,' 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  world's  development  that  Jent 
CUriat  was  bom.  i' 

How  obscure  and  unpretending  was  bis  life  !  Ilia  occupy 
tion  was  to  heal  tbe  sick  and  to  discourse  of  Ood  in  par&blw 
wjt/i  a  few  fiabermeo.  who  did  not  always  nnJerBtatid  Ul 
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Torde.  He  had  not  wliere  to  lay  his  bead.  Yet,  even  from 
the  worldly  point  of  view  whence  we  consider  it,  we  In^y 
Bifely  assert,  that  nothing  more  guileless  or  mure  impressive, 
more  exalted  or  more  holy,  ha^  ever  been  seen  on  earth  than 
wen  hia  life,  his  whole  conversation,  and  hia  death.  Iti  bia 
ere^  word  there  breathes  the  pore  spirit  of  God.  Tliey  are 
irorQB,  aa  St.  Peter  haa  expressed  it,  of  eternal  life.  Tlio 
records  of  humanity  present  nothing  that  can  be  compared, 
however  remotely,  with  the  life  of  Jesua. 

If  the  earlier  fonna  of  belief  had  ever  contained  an  element 
of  true  religion,  this  waa  now  entirely  obscured ;  they  mi 
longer,  as  we  have  said,  could  pretend  to  the  slightest  aignifi- 
C31ICB.  In  Him  who  united  the  nature  of  man  with  thiU.  at 
Qod,  there  ehone  forth,  in  contrast  with  these  shadows,  iia 
ttniTerasl  and  eternal  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  AoA  of 
man  to  God. 

JesoB  Christ  was  born  among  a  people  broadly  separated 
and  distinguished  from  all  others  hy  ritual  laws  of  rigid  and 
ndnnve  severity,  hut  which  also  pusaessed  the  inappreciable 
merit  of  holding  ateadfostly  to  that  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  in  which  they  had  persisted  from  their  earliest  existence, 
Hid  from  which  no  power  could  sever  them.  It  is  true  that 
lliey  conndered  this  monotheism  as  a  national  worship  only, 
liQt  it  waa  now  to  receive  a  nmch  wider  significance.  Christ 
tboliebsd  the  taw  by  fulfilling  it ;  the  Son  of  Man  declared 
himself  Irfird  also  of  the  Sabhath,  and  rendered  manifeiit  the 
eternal  import  of  those  forms,  which  a  narrow  understanding 
had  aa  yet  hut  imperfectly  comprehended.  Thus,  from  the 
boeom  of  a  people  hitherto  aeparated  by  insurmomitable 
Urriera  of  opinion  and  customs  from  every  other,  there  arose, 
■with  all  the  force  of  truth,  a  faith  which  invited  and  re- 
Mived  all  men.  The  Universal  Father  waa  now  proclaimed, 
—that  God  who,  as  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Athenians, 
"  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
nil  the  face  of  the  earth."  For  thia  sublime  doctrine,  the 
moment,  as  we  have  aeen,  bad  now  arrived — a  race  of  men 
taated  wlio  could  apjireciate  its  value.  "  Like  a  sunbeam," 
Hfi  Unsebius,  "  it  streamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth."* 
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Ita  beneficent  influence  was  quickly  seen  estending  fruni  tli 
Euphrates  to  the  Ebro,  and  orerflowiug  tlie  wide  limila 
ilie  enipiro  eveu  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

But  however  pui'e  and  blameless  the  religion  of  Christ, 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  ehould  eecapo  oppoi 
liun  from  the  creeds  already  established.  These  hod  entw' 
iliemselves  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  daily  life ;  they  ^ 
bound  up  with  all  the  old  memories  of  the  world ;  and 
beside,  LOW  received  a  certain  modification  which  had  broi 
them  into  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

Tbe  politiica]  spirit  of  the  ancient  religions  displayed  itM 
once  again  nnder  a  new  aspect.     All  those  self-governiii 
powers  that  liad  once  filled  the  world  had  become  absorb^ 
into   one   concentrated   whole.      There  remained  but  one  saM 
power  that  could  be  called  self-dependent ;  religion  ackno^ 
ledged  this  when  she  decreed  divine  woiship  to  the  f 
peror.     To  him  temples  were  built  and  sacrifices   ofiera 
vows  were  made  in  Lis  name,  and  festivals  were  solemnise 
in  his  honour,  his  statues  gave  the  sacredness  of  a  sanctuaj 
to  the  place  where  they  stood.     The  worship  men  paid 
the  genius  of  the  emperor  was  perhaps  the  only  one  ecu 
iiinn  to   the  whole  empire  i*    all    idolatries   accommoda) 
rhemselves  to  this,  fur  to  all  it  offered  countenance  and  an 

This  worship  of  the  Cwsar  and  tho  doctrines  taught 
Christ  Lad  a  certain  resemblance  when  viewed  with  lalatii 
to  the  various  local  religions,  but  tliey  nevertheless 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  with  each  other. 

The  emperor  conceived  religion  in  its  most  worldly  esp^i 
only,  as  bonnd  to  earth  and  the  things  of  earth.  "  To  L^ 
bo  these  surrendered,"  flays  Celsus ;  "  whatever  each  ma 
poBsesaes,  let  it  come  from  Lim."  Christianity  regarded  i^ 
t;ion  in  the  fulness  of  the  spirit,  and  of  superhuman  tratb. 

The  emperor  united  Church  and  State :  Christianity  aej 
rated,  before  all  things,  that  which  is  Cee^ar's  from  that  wLi 
belongs  to  God. 

*  Eekliel.  Doetrina  Nummoniffi  VBtemm,  pt.  ii.  vol.  viii.  p.  4.16;  : 

m  TprtulllaD,  whence  it  would  sp|<ear  that  the  irorrbl|p^ 
re  earQeitthan  luj  other. 
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The  offering  of  sacrifice  to  thn  enii^ror  was  an  ackoow- 
Wgment  of  the  moat  abjoct  thraldom.  In  tbat  verj  union  of 
ohifrcli  and  state  wherein  consisted  the  perfection  of  in- 
dependence under  the  self-governing  powers,  might  now  he 
foirnd  the  seal  and  completion  of  man's  subjection :  thus  the 
prohibition  of  this  worship  by  Christianity  was  an  act  of 
emancipation.  Finally,  the  adoration  paid  to  the  emperor 
WM  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  empire, — then  believed  to 
comprise  the  whole  earth, — while  the  true  faith  was  destined 
to  leach  to  the  world's  real  limits,  and  te  embrace  the  whole 
liinaan  &.mily.  Christianity  sought  to  re-awaken  the  primi- 
tive consciousness  of  religions  truth  (if  it  be  granted  that 
inch  consciousness  preceded  al'  idolatries),  or,  at  least,  to 
tnfiiBe  a  belief  complete  in  its  purity,  obscured  by  no  inevita- 
ble connection  with  the  state,  and  opposed  to  the  exactions  of 
tbt  all-grasping  power  which,  not  content  with  earthly 
dominion,  waa  seeking  to  extend  its  influence  over  things 
dhine  also.  It  ■was  from  Christianity  that  nwin  derived  the 
tpirituaJ  element  wherein  he  ccnid  once  again  become  self- 
sustaining,  free,  and  personally  invincible ;  a  new  vitality 
AVake  in  the  bosom  of  the  freshened  earth,  she  became  fruc- 
li£ed  for  the  development  of  new  productions. 

At  this  moment  was  exhibited  the  contrast  between  the 
ctrthly  and  the  spiritual,  between  freedom  and  servitude, — 
igradnal  decay  and  a  life -breathing  and  vigorous  renovation. 
It  is  not  here  that  we  can  describe  the  long  struggle  be 
tveen  these  opposing  principles:  all  the  elements  of  life 
tlmagbout  the  Roman  empire  became  involved  in  the  move- 
Bent, — all  were  gradually  penetrated  and  influenced  by  the 
Cesential  truth  of  ChristisnitVi  and  were  borne  forward  by  thia 
great  effort  of  the  spirit.  "  By  its  own  act,"  says  Cbrysostom, 
'haa  the  error  of  idolatry  been  extinguished ; "  *  already  did 
Paganism  appear  to  him  as  a  conquered  city,  whose  walls 
were  beaten  down,  whose  halls,  theatrBs,  and  public  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  whose  defenders  had  fallen  by  the 
nrord,  and  among  whose  ruins  remained  only  olil  men  ur 
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lielpless  children.     These,  too,  were  soon  (iispersed,  and  M 
chaDge  witbout  example  ensued.  J 

From  the  depths  of  the  catacombs  uprose  the  adoration  m 
the  martyrs.  On  those  sites  where  the  gods  of  Olympus  ham 
been  worshipped — on  the  very  columns  that  had  supporter 
their  temples,  were  shrines  erected  to  the  memory  of  tbom 
who  had  rejected  their  diTinity,  and  died  for  refusing  to  yiela 
them  worship.  The  religion  of  Christ,  coming  forth  from  tw 
Jeaert  and  the  dungeon,  took  possession  of  the  world.  "Wi 
Hometiraes  feel  astonished  tliat  precisely  a  secular  building  d| 
the  heathen,  the  basilica,  sbonld  have  been  converted  to  tlw 
purposes  of  Christian  worship  :  hut  in  this  fact,  there  is  a  IM 
markable  significajice, — the  apsis  of  the  basilica  contained  d 
AuguslAiim,*  tiie  assembled  statues  of  such  emperors  as  hM 
received  divine  worship.  These  were  replaced  by  the  imagd 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  they  are  seen  in  many  hasilioH 
to  the  present  day.  The  rulers  of  the  world,  themselves  com 
sidered  as  deities,  gave  place  to  the  Son  of  God  arrayed  a 
the  nature  of  man,  The  local  deities  passed  away,  and  weM 
seen  no  more.  In  every  highway,  on  the  steep  summits « 
the  hills,  in  the  deep  ravines  and  remote  valleys,  on  the  rodj 
of  houses,  and  in  the  mosaic  of  the  floors  was  seen  the  atom 
the  victory  was  complete  and  decisive.  As,  on  the  coins  i 
Constantino,  the  labamm,  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  I 
seen  to  rise  above  the  conquered  dragon,  so  did  the  wor^d 
and  name  of  Jesus  exalt  itself  over  the  vanquished  gods  ■ 
heathenism.  J 

Considered  in  this  aspect  also,  how  all-embracing  is  W 
influence — how  immense  the  importance  of  the  Roman  eDl 
piro !  In  the  ages  of  its  elevation  all  nations  were  snbjugatM^ 
all  independence  destroyed  by  its  power ;  the  feeling  of  sell 
reUance,  resulting  from  the  division  of  interests,  was  annin 
lated  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  later  years  beheld  the  trii 
religion  awake  in  its  bosom, — the  purest  expression  of  j 
common  consciousness  extending  &r  beyond  its  limits, — tfl 
itonscioLtsness  of  a  community  in  the  one  true  God.  May  IN 
I   Bot  venture  to  say,  that  by  this  development  the  empire  htt 

*  I  take  this  fact  from  E.  Q.  ViscoaCi,  Museo  Pio  ClEmeotiiip       \ 
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fulfilled  her  destiny — tlat  bIib  had  rendered  Iier  own  existence 
DO  longer  necessary  ?  The  bumiin  roco  luul  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  its  tme  nature ;  religion  Lad  revealed  the  cum- 
nion  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

This  roligioii  now  received  from  the  Roman  empire  its 
external  forma  also. 

Among  the  heathens,  saoerdotal  olEceB  were  conferred  in 
like  manner  with  those  of  civil  life :  the  Jews  set  apart  & 
particular  tribe  for  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  but  Chris- 
tianity was  distinguished  from  both  these  by  the  fact  that  a 
certain  class  of  men,  freely  choosing  the  sacred  profession, 
consecrated  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  withdrawn  from 
worldly  cares  and  pursuits,  is  solemnly  devoted  "  to  things 
epiritual  and  divine."  The  church  was  at  first  governed  in 
accordance  with  republican  forms ;  but  these  disappeared  as 
the  new  belief  rose  to  pre-eminence,  and  the  clergy  gradually 
asanmed  a  position  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  laity. 

This  did  not  take  place,  as  I  think,  without  a  certain  innate 
neceedty.  The  advance  of  Christianity  involved  an  emanci- 
pation of  religion  from  all  political  elements,  and  this  was 
inevitably  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  eccle- 
nastical  body,  with  a  constitution  peculiar  tu  itself.  In  this 
separatioa  of  the  chureh  from  the  state  consists,  perhivps,  the 
most  important  and  most  effectually  influential  peculiarity  of 
Christian  times.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  may 
come  into  close  contact — they  may  remain  in  the  most  inti~ 
mate  communion  ;  but  a,  perfect  coalition  can  only  take  place 
occa.sionally,  and  for  short  periods  of  time.  In  their  reciprocal 
Telations  and  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  has  since 
then  been  involved  one  of  the  most  important  questions  pie- 
Mnted  by  all  history. 

It  waa  nevertheless  Imperative  on  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
bam  their  constitution  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  empire ; 
ud  accordingly,  the  hierarehy  of  the  bishops — metropolitan 
intrarcbe — waa  formed  in  close  correspondence  with  the  gradan. 
tioas  of  the  civil  power.  Ko  long  time  had  elapsed  before 
tlie  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  tlie  supremacy.  It  is,  indeed, 
&vain  pretence  to  assert  that  this  supremacy  was  universally 
Kknowledged  by  east  and  west,  even  in  the  first  century.,  QiT^ 
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indooil,  at  any  time ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  tliat  they 
quickly  gained  a,  pre-eminence,  raising  tliem  far  above  all 
utber  eccleaiaatical  dignitaries.  Many  causes  concurred  ta, 
secure  them  this  position  ;  for,  if  the  relative  importance  of 
each  proviucia!  capital  secured  to  its  bishop  a  corresponding 
weight  and  dignity,  how  much  more  certainly  would  this  re- 
sult take  place  as  regarded  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire — 
that  city  whence  the  whole  had  derived  its  name  ?*  Bomo 
was,  besides,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  apostles: 
here  had  the  greater  number  of  the  martyrs  shed,  their  blood. 
The  bishops  of  Borne  had  displayed  the  most  nil  daunted  firm*' 
ness  throughout  the  different  persecutions,  and  had  sometimec' 
been  scarcely  installed  int«  their  sacred  office  before  thej- 
followed  their  predecessor  in  the  path  of  that  martyrdom  by 
which  Ills  seat  had  been  vacated.  In  addition  to  all  this,  tl^ 
emperors  now  found  it  advisable  to  favour  the  advancement 
.....  j^ 


a  great  patriarchal  authority.  In  a  law  tiiat  became  d( 
cieive  for  the  predominance  of  Kome  as  well  as  of  Christianity, 
Theodosius  the  Great  commands  that  all  nations  claiming 
the  protection  of  his  grace  should  receive  the  faith  as  pro- 
pounded by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans. t  Yalentinian  also 
forbade  the  bishops,  whether  of  Gaul  or  of  other  provinces,  to 
depart  from  the  received  customs  of  the  church  without  tha 
unction  of  that  venerable  man,  the  pope  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thenceforth  the  power  of  the  Roman  bishops  advanced  be- 
neath the  protection  of  the  emperor  himself;  but  in  this 
political  connection  lay  abo  a  restrictive  force :  had  thert 
been  but  o'ie  emperor,  a  uoiversal  primacy  might  also  have 
establislied  itself;  but  this  was  prevented  by  ihe  pajtiUon  (rf' 
the  empire.  The  emperors  of  the  East  were  too  eagerly  ' 
nacious  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  to  make  it  possible 

*  CaiBnboni  ExercitatiurieB  ad  Annalcs  Ecc1e»iigticOB  Biironil,  p. 

+  Cadei   Tteodos.  ivi.    1,    2. — "  Cane  tog   populoa   qnoa   clem 
noatne  regit  terppBrameatum    in  tali    volumus    religiane   veraari   quaia 
divinum  Petrum  apoatolum  tradidisBe  Romania  religio  usque  nunc  abipu 
insinnata  declarat.  '      [All  nations  govfrnsd  by  our  gentie  demenoy  abilj    I 
remain  io  that  religiou  vbich  the  di*ine  npoille  Peter  declarea  hlanelf  tB  J 
iiave   delivered  to  tbe  Somsiu.J     Flaaek  alu  iDBntioii*  tha  ediot  Of.   j 
V^OQtinian  III. 
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f&ey  e]iou!(I  promote  tbat  ext«iifiion  ot  power  desired  by  the 
western  patriarclis  id  their  dominions.  In  tliis  reaped  also 
Wie  constitution  of  the  Church  presents  the  cloeeat  resem- 
lUuDCe  to  thiit  of  the  empire. 


I  2.  T/ie  Papacy  in  Connection  with  the  Frankiih  Empire. 

I,  Scarcely  was  this  great  change  completed,  the  Christian 
I  leligion  eHtablifjhed,  and  the  church  founded,  when  new  erents 
\bS,  great  importance  took  place ;  the  Roman  empire,  so  long 
jConquering  and  paramount,  woa  now  to  see  itself  availed  bv 
its  neighbours :  in  its  tnm  it  was  invaded  and  oreroome. 
,  Amidst  the  general  convulsion  that  ensued, — Christianity 
Hflelf  received  a  violent  shock.  In  their  terror,  the  Romans 
ifcetbought  themselves  once  more  of  the  Etruscan  mysteries, 
Jlie  Athenians  hoped  to  tie  saved  by  Achilles  and  Minervn, 
tfae  Carthaginians  offered  prayers  to  the  genius  Cmlestis ;  hut 
^ese  were  only  temporary  wavericgs,  for  even  whilst  the 
^Onpire  was  shattered  in  the  western  provinces,  the  church 
liemained  firm  and  undisturbed  throughout  all. 
I      But    she   fell,    as   was    inevitable,   into    many   cmbarrass- 

E'"""  's,  and  found  herself  in  an  entirely  altered  condition,  A 
n  people  took  possession  of  Britain  ;  Arian  kings  Beize<l 
jreater  part  of  the  remaining  West ;  while  the  Lombards, 
l^ong  attached  to  Arianism,  and,  as  neighbours,  most  dau- 
^rous  and  hostile,  established  a  powerful  sovereignty  before 
the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  bishops  meanwhile,  beset  on  all  sides,  exerted 
ftemsolves,  with  all  the  prudence  and  pertinacity  which  have 
Remained  their  peculiar  attributes,  to  regain  the  iiiastery — nt 
their  ancient  patriarchal  diocese ;  but  a  new  and  still 
calamity  now  assailed  them.  The  Arabs,— not  con- 
merely,  as  were  the  Germans ;  but  men  inspired  even 
£aDBtictsm  by  an  arrogant  and  dogmatizing  creed,  in  direct 
il^position  to  the  Christian  faith, — now  poured  themselves  over 
'lie  West  as  they  hod  previously  done  over  the  East.  Attei 
ipeated  attacks,  ihe^  gained  poaaeasioa  ol  Mt\KA.:  oua^iaX\Xia 
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made  them  masters  of  Spain  ;  tlieir  general,  Hnsa^  boastiUi 
diat  he  would  march  into  Italy  by  the  passes  of  tlie  Pyrene«j 
and  across  the  Alps,  and  caiiso  the  name  of  Mahomet  to  b 
proclaimed  from  the  Vatican. 

Tikis  position  was  all  the  more  perilous  for  the  westert 
portion  of  Roman  Christendom,  from  the  fact  that  tbi 
iconoclastic  dissensions  werti  ot  that  moment  raging  will 
tlie  most  deadly  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  emperor  o 
Constantinople  had  adopted  the  opposite  party  to  that  i&i 
voured  by  the  pope  of  Eome ;  nay,  the  life  of  the  latter  wal 
more  than  once  in  danger  from  the  emperor's  machinatioiA 
The  Lombards  did  not  ftul  to  perceive  the  adTaotagea 
rivablo  to  themselves  from  these  dissensions ;  tbeir  k; 
Astolphns,  took  possession  of  provinces  that  till  then 
always  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  aud  agwi 
advancing  towards  Rome,  he  summoned  that  city  also  b 
surrender,  demanding  payment  of  tribute  with  vehi 
threats.* 

The  Roman  see  was  at  this  moment  in  no  condition 
help  itself,  even  against  the  Lombards ;  still  less  conld 
hope  to  contend  with  the  Arabs,  who  were  beginning  to 
tend  their  sovereignty  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  n 
threatening  all  Christendom  with  a  war  of  extermination. 
Happily,  the  trne  faith  was  no  longer  confined  within 
limits  of  the  Boman  empire. 

Christianity,  in  accordance  with  its  original  destiny, 
long  overpaased   these  limits — more  especially  had  it  tttk( 
deep   root   among  the   German   tribes  of  the  West ;  nay, 
Christian  power  had  already  arisen  among  these  tribes,  ani 
towards  this  the   pope   had   but  to   stretch  forth  his   hands, 
when   lie  was   sure   to   find  the   most   efiectnal  succour  and 
earnest  allies  against  all  his  enemies. 

Among  all  the  Germanic  nations,  the  Franks  alone  had 
become  Catholic  from  their  first  rise  in  the  provincea  of  the 

■  AniEtsBina  Bibiiotbecarina !  VitsB  Pontificnm.  Vita  Stephsni  III. 
cd.  Paris,  p.  83. — ''  Fremens  ut  lea  peetiferaa  minas  Itarnaiiia  dirigere  non 
dcsinebat,  assereiiB  omnEs  una  gladio  ju^ari,  nisi  bubc  eese  snbderenl 
ditiani."  [Furious  as  a  lion,  be  desisted  not  from  poaring  forth  deadly 
threats  against  the  Ramans,  affirming  Cbat  all  sbould  be  destroyed  bj  till 
t^ord  Dolera  Ibe^  submitted  themaelvea  to  bia  rule.] 
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Koman  empire.  This  aoknowledgment  of  the  Romcin  seo 
Bui  secured  important  advantages  to  the  Fmnkisli  nation. 
lb  the  Catholic  Biibjocts  of  their  Arian  enemies,  the  western 
iBoths  and  Burgundians,  the  Franks  found  natural  allies. 
We  read  so  much  of  the  miracles  by  which  Clovis  was  fa- 
ttniTeii;  how  St.  Martin  shewed  him  the  ford  over  the 
Vienne  by  means  of  a  hind ;  how  St.  Hilary  preceded  his 
itmies  in  a  column  of  fire,  that  we  sliall  not  greatly  err  if 
ire  coDclade  these  legends  to  shadow  forth  the  material  suc- 
ionrs  afforded  by  the  natives  to  those  who  shared  their  creed, 
md  for  whom,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  they  desired 
(riotory  "  with  eager  inclination."  But  this  attachment  to 
JCatholiciam,  thus  confirmed  from  tlie  beginning  by  conse- 
Jinences  so  important,  was  afterwards  renewed  and  powerfully 
Strengthened  by  a  very  pecuUar  influence  arising  from  a 
jbtaUy  different  quarter. 

I  It  chanced  that  certain  Anglo-Sasona,  being  exposed  for 
iale  in  the  slave-market  of  Home,  attracted  the  attention  of 
^pe  Gregory  the  Great ;  he  at  once  resolved  that  Chriati- 
Haity  should  be  preached  to  the  nation  whence  these  heautifu! 
f^>tives  hod  been  taken.  Never,  perhaps,  was  resolution 
^opted  by  any  pope  whence  reaidts  more  important  ensued  : 
together  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a  veneration  for 
^ome  and  for  the  Holy  See,  such  as  had  never  before  existed  in 
lay  nation,  fonnd  place  among  the  Germanic  Britons.  The 
lAnglo-Saxons  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  they  sent 
flieir  yonth  thither  to  be  educated,  and  King  Offa  established 
file  tax  called  "  St.  Peter's  penny"  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims 
tud  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  higher  orders  proceeded 
io  Rome,  in  the  hope  that,  dying  there,  a  more  ready  accept- 

r  would  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  transferred  to  Rome  and 
we  Cliristian  saints  the  old  Teutonic  superstition,  by  which 
iUw  goda  were  described  as  nearer  to  some  spots  of  earth 
^n  to  others,  and  more  readiiy  to  be  propitiated  in  places 
:^ns  &voured. 

But  beside  all  this,  results  of  higher  importance  still  en- 
Jloed  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  transplanted  their  modes  o( 
ftonght  to  the  mainland,  and  embued  the  whole  empire  of  the 
jPnnks  with  their  own  opmiona.     Bonl&ce,  the  9.'^Bt\«   lA 
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tlie  Germana,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon ;  this  missionary,  largo 
sharing  in  the  veneration  professed  by  hia  nation  for  St.  Pet 
and  his  successors,  had  from  tlie  beginning  voluntarilypledj 
liimself  to  abide  fiiithfully  by  all  the  regulations  of  tho  Hon 
6oe :  to  this  promise  he  most  leligionsty  adhered.  On  all  t) 
German  churches  founded  by  him  was  imposed  an  extnum' 
nary  obligation  to  obedience.  Every  bishop  nas  reqnii 
expressly  to  promise  that  his  whole  life  should  be  pa.sied  i 
unlimited  obedience  to  the  fiomish  church,  to  St.  Peter  a 
his  representative.  Nor  did  he  confine  this  rule  to  the  G 
mans  only.  The  Gallican  bishops  had  hitherto  maintained 
certain  independence  of  Rome ;  Boniface,  who  had  more  I' 
once  presided  in  their  synods,  avwled  himself  of  these  a 
aioDS  to  impress  his  own  views  on  this  western  portion  of 
Prankish  church;  thenceforward  the  Gallic  archbiahopal 
ceived  their  pallium  from  Rome,  and  thus  did  the  devob 
submission  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  extend  itaelf  over  the  who 
realm  of  the  Franks. 

This  empire  had  now  become  the  central  point  for  I 
the  German  tribes  of  the  West.  The  fact  that  the  reignii 
&mily,  the  Merovingian  race,  had  brought  about  its  own  i 
etruction  by  its  murderous  atrocities,  had  not  affected  t 
etrength  of  the  empire.  Another  family,  that  of  Pepin  4 
Heristal,  had  risen  to  suprome  power, — men  of  great  ener 
exalted  force  of  character  and  indomitable  vigour.  While  ot 
realms  were  sinking  together  into  one  common  ruin,  and  t 
world  seemed  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Houlem,  it  wi 
this  race,  the  house  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  afterwards  called  it 
Cariovingian,  by  which  the  first  and  effectual  r 
offered  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 

The  religious  development  then  in  progress  was  also  eqnaS 
favoured  by  the  house  of  Pepin :  we  find  it  early  maintainin 
the  best  understanding  with  Rome,  and  it  was  under  the  s] 
eial  protection  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin  le  Bref  tl 
Boniface  proceeded  in  his  apostolic  labours.*     Let  ns  conri< 

■  Bonifadi  EpietolK,  ep.  IS,  nd  Danielem  episc. — "  Sine  patraob 
prineipis  Franooniin  nee  popnlmn  regerf,  aeo  presbjieroa  tcI  diaDOiK 
mouaclioa  veL  Bucillos  Dei,  defendere  poaaom  ;  nee  ipsos  paganornin  -J«^ 
n  lacril^ia  idolorom  in  Gemuinia  aine  illiua  mandato  et  tij 
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the  lemjioral  condition  of  tLe  papal  power.  On  the  ono  slJe 
tbe  £cuit  Konian  empire,  weaJiened,  falling  into  ruin,  tncapalile 
*f  supporting  Christendom  against  IslaraiHoi,  or  of  defending 
'its  own  doniaine  in  Italy  against  the  Lombards,  yet  con- 
tiDuing  to  claim  sapremacy  even  in  spiritaaJ  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  German  nations  full  of  the  most 
Tigoroiis  life ;  victorious  over  the  Moslem,  attached  with  al) 
tke  freeh  ardour  and  trusting  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  thai 
icrity,  of  whose  protecting  and  restrictive  influences  they 
IjHfclt  the  need,  and  filled  with  an  unlimited  and  most 
mndei'ed  devotion, 

ly  Gregory  the  Second  pereeived  the  adrantagea 
he  had  gained;  full  of  a  proud  self-con sciouaness,  he  writes 
tlmg  to  that  iconoclast  emperor,  Leo  the  Isauriati : — "All 
tbeknds  of  the  West  have  their  eyes  directed  towards  our 
kuniility;  by  them  are  we  considered  as  a  God  upon  earth." 
His  raooeBsors  became  ever  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
tonridion  that  it  was  needful  to  separate  themselves  from  a 
fover  (that  of  the  Boman  empire)  by  which  many  duties 
wen  imposed  on  them,  but  which  could  offer  them  no  protec- 
^  in  return.  They  could  not  safely  permit  a  succession  1u 
lite  were  name  and  empire  to  fetter  them,  but  tarneil  them- 
«lTes  rather  towards  those  from  whom  help  and  aid  might 
uiw  be  expected.  Thus  they  entered  into  strict  alliance  with 
lime  great  captains  of  the  West,  the  Frankish  monarchs ;  this 
(■come closer  and  closer  from  year  toyeac,  procured  important 
nIvautageB  to  both  parties,  and  eventually  exercised  the  mont 
utire  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

ffhen  Pepin  the  younger,  not  content  with  the  reality  of 
tiiifly  power,  desired  also  to  possess  himself  of  the  name,  he 
felt  ibal  a  higher  sanction  was  needful.  This  the  pope  af- 
fuHiil  litm.  In  return,  the  new  monarch  undertook  to  de~ 
fencl  "the  Holy  Chnrch  and  the  Republic  of  God"  against 

/  nleo."  [Without  the  pntrouge  ol  the  Frankish  ruler,  T  cnn  neither 
ineni  the  people,  nor  defead  the  pn^shyters.  dfacons.  tuuiiks,  or  buniJ- 
daidCDi  of  God  nor  even  could  I  forbid  " 
li^Mi  idoUtries  in  Gtmunf  without  bit  u 
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the  Lombards.     Nor  did  lie  eontent  himself  with  merely  do- 
fending  them.     On  the  contrary ;  he  coinpeileii  the  Lom- 
bards to   evacuate   that  portion   of  territory   called   the  Ei- 
archate,  and  which  they  had  wrenched  from  the  Roman  eni' 
pire.     In  strict  juauce  this  should  hare  been  restored  to  the 
emperor  from  whom  it  had  been  taken ;  but  when  the  pro- 
poaiLl  for  £uoli  restoration  was  made  to  Pepin,  his  reply  was,    j 
"■  That  for  no  favour  of  man  had  he  entered  the  strife,  but  J 
from  veueration  to  St.  Peter  alone,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtain-  J 
ing  forgiveness  for  his   sina."      He    caused  the  keys  of  the  I 
conquered  towns  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  id  H 
this  act  he  laid,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  temporal  power  of 
the  popes. 

In  this  reciprocity  of  services,  the  alliance  between  ihe 
pope  and  the  emperor  continued  to  extend  and  strengthen 
bonds.      At  length  the  Holy  See  was   delivered  from  its  long    i 
oppressive  and  dangerous   neighbours,  the  Lombard  chiefi,   | 
by  the  emperor  Charlemagne.     In  his  own  person  this  bjo-J 
narcji  evinced  the  most    profound   deference    for   the   holjT 
father :  visiting  Rome,  he  kissed  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  d 
he   entered  the  vestibule  where  the  pontiff  awaited  bimH 
here  he  confirmed  all  the  possessions  awarded  by  Pepin  tt 
the  church.    The  pope  on  his  part  always  proved  himself  ia  U 
Charlemagne's  most  steady  friecd,  and  tlie  inflnence  of  tb^ 
spiritual  chief  with  the  Italian  bishops  rendered  it  an  talp 
matter  for  the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Lom  J 
bards  and  gain  possession  of  their  dominions. 

This  tendency  of  events  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  » 
of  still  higher  importance. 

Tlie  strife  of  contending  factions  was  now  raging  bo  ^ 
lently  in  Rome,  that  the  pope  could  no  longer  maintain  him- 
self in  his  own  city  without  foreign  aid.  In  this  conjunctoK^ 
Gliarlemagne  once  more  visited  Rome  to  afford  the  ossistana^ 
needed.  The  aged  monarch  was  now  full  of  fame  and  victory  j 
after  long  struggles  he  had  gradually  subdued  all  his  nei^- 
bours,  and  had  united  under  his  own  banner  the  greater  part  ' 
of  the  Romano- Germanic  nations  of  Christendom.  These  lie 
had  repeaUidly  led  to  victory  against  their  common  enemy, 
and  it  was  matter  of  remark  that  he  possessed  all  the  seats  of 
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tlio  western  emperora,  whetLer  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Gniil  ;• 
Lud  bail,  besides,  inherited  all  their  power.  It  ia  true  that 
these  couutriea  had  since  become  a  totally  different  worlds 
hut  shouiil  thia  diminish  the  ddguity  of  their  leader  ?  It 
vraa  thus  that  Pepin  had  gained  the  royal  diadem,  fur  to  him 
who  ha^  secured  the  power  does  the  dignity  also  belong.  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  the  pope  again  decided;  impelled  by 
latitude,  and  well  knowing  his  own  need  of  a  pennanent  pro- 
tector, he  placed  the  crown  of  the  western  empire  on  Charle- 
magne's head  OD  Christmas-eve  of  the  year  800. 

With  this  act,  the  series  of  events  which  had  commenced 
'ith  the  first  incnrsions  of  the  German  tribes  into  the  Roman 
empire  was  fully  completed. 

A  Frank  sovereign  now  filled  the  place  of  the  western  em- 
perors, and  exercised  all  their  prerogatives.  In  the  dominions 
conferred  on  St.  Peter,  we  see  Charlemagne  performing  un- 
etjuivocal  acta  of  sovereign  authority.  His  grandson  Lothaire 
nomiaated  his  own  jndges  in  Rome,  and  annulled  confisca^ 
tiona  made  by  the  pope.  The  pontiff,  on  the  other  hand, 
remaining  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Roman  "West,  be- 
ntme,  nevertheless,  a  member  of  the  Prankish  empire.  He 
separated  himself  from  the  East,  and  gradually  ceased  to 
oommand  any  infioence  there.  Of  his  patriarchal  diocese 
ID  the  East  the  Greek  emperora  had  long  since  bereft  him.f 

*  Thni  it  ii  tbnt  I  nndentand  Che  Annalea  Laareshamenm,  ad  ansuin 
801 ! — "  Ut  ipsnm  Caroliim,  ragem  Fraaconiin,  imperEtorem  nominare 
ddniiiaeDt.  qui  ipGam  Romam  lenebaC,  ubi  lemper  Cnsares  eedere  coliti 
enint,  et  reliqaas  ledea  qnu  ipse  per  ItallBm  sua  Galliam  ncc  noa  et 
GermBniniu  tenebat  (he  doabtlesa  mesnt  to  say  ipej  tenebont)  ;  quia  Deui 
Ofumpotena  baa  amDea  aedea  in  poteslatem  ejua  conceEsit,  idea  juiilnm  til 
ease  Yidebatur  ut  ipse,  cum  Dei  adjutorio,  ipaum  nonien  tiaberet." 
[It  aeemed  gcwd  U>  ^e  apostolic  Leo  Umseir,  that  Charles  himielf,  king 
of  the  FiBuliB,  Ehould  be  named  emperor,  seeing  be  held  that  Rome 
where  the  Cteaarg  v«re  ever  Bccnalomed  to  reside,  also  the  other  seata 
which  thej  beld  in  Italy  and  Gatd,  aa  well  aa  Germany  ;  because  God 
I  Almighty  has  put  these  in  his  power,  wherefore  it  seemed  to  them  right 
I    that  by  God's  usiatsnee  be  should  have  (he  name  alao.] 

f  Nicholas  I.  laments  the  loss  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  Roman 

M — "  pet  Epirum  veterem  Epinimque  novam  atque   lUyricum,  Mace- 

1    doDiam,  Theaudism,  Achaism,  Dadam  ripensem,  Daciamque  meditens- 

I,  Massiam,  Dardaniam,  Prtevalim"  [tbronghout  old  and  new  Epinu, 

a,  Mnceduiiia,  I'bessaly,  Achain,Dacia  on  the  Danabe,  and  Dadl 
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Bnt  iie  received  a  degree  of  obser/anw  from  tbe  westa 
churches  (not  cxceptiag  the  Lombard,  which  ha  1  also  I 
subjected  to  the  Fiiinkiah  laws  and  inetitntions)  exceedin^i 
that  he  bad  previoaaly  enjoyed.  Permitting  the  introdacti) 
of  schcolB  for  Fiiefilauders,  Saxona,  and  Franks,  into  Roin^ 
by  which  that  city  itself  began  to  be  Germanised,  he  thns  in 
duced  that  intimate  conQectioii  of  German  and  Latin  eJemein 
which  has  since  bo  actively  influenced  the  general  character  i 
the  West.  In  bia  utmost  adversity  the  power  of  the  po 
struck  new  roots  in  a  fresh  soil ;  threatened  by  the  moat  ii 
minent  ruin,  it  waa  at  this  moment  that  a  firm  and  lengthen 
endarance  was  secured  to  it :  the  hierarchy,  taking  ita  rise  i 
the  Roman  empire,  now  diffused  itself  over  the  German  na 
tion$ ;  Iheee  presented  a  boundleaa  field  for  ever  extendiii|i; 
activity,  and  here  it  waa  that  the  germ  of  its  being  wu£  fira 
fully  developed. 


5  3.    Belation   of  the  Popei  to  the  German  Emperon 
Inieruat  proi/retf  of  the  Hierarchy. 

We  now  pass  over  some  centuries,  in  order  to  arrive  at  t 
point  of  view  whence  the  various  events  they  produced  n 
most  profitably  be  considered. 

The  empire  of  the  Franks  has  fallen ;  that  of  the  Germatu 
has  arisen  into  full  and  vigorous  life. 

Never  was  the  German  name  more  powerful  i 
than  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  nuder  tho  Saxoi 
and  first  Salique  emperors.  We  see  Coni-ad  II.  marchin| 
from  the  eastern  frontier,  where  he  hail  compelled  the  king  a 
Poland  to  personal  subjection,  and  to  a  division  of  his  tern 
tory,  and  condemned  the  duke  of  Bohemia  to  imprisonment 
and  pouring  down  on  the  West  to  supjwrt  Burgimdy  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  French  nobles.     These  nobles  he  d»^ 

on  UiG  MediterruDeaii,  Mteaia,  DardtuuB,  und  FrKvolia]  ;  also  the  loss  oC 
the  patiimon;  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Pngi  (Critjca  ia  Annales  Barooii, 
Ui.  p.  216)  cumpareE  this  letter  with  one  from  AdtiaJi  I.  to  Cbsrlemagiia^ 
whence  it  is  obviaud  tliat  these  losBea  neie  among  the  leculti  of  tfaK 
konocluiic  disputes. 
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n  the  plains  of  Champagne,  hia  Italian  vassals  crossing 
le  St  Bernard  to  his  assistance.  Ho  caused  bimself  to  l« 
I  at  Geneva,  and  held  his  diet  at  Solcore.  Imtne- 
iktely  after  this,  we  find  him  in  Lower  ItaJ^.  "  By  tlie 
pn»  of  his  word,"   says  his  historian,  Wipps,  "he  extiu- 

liahed  all  discords  on  the  borders  of  liis  empire  at  Capua  and 

toieventnm."  Nor  was  Henry  III.  Jess  powerful:  at  one 
mimeot  we  find  him  on  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  victorious 
iver  lbs  tMiants  of  Flanders ;  no  long  time  has  elapsed,  and  we 
tteet  bim  in  Hungary,  which  country  he  also  compelled,  at 
kut  Sot  some  time,  to  do  liiiti  feudal  service.  lie  pressed  be- 
^d  tbe  Raab,  where  his  conquests  were  limited  by  the  power 
«r  tbe  elements  alone.  The  king  of  Denmark  hastened  to 
iwut  bis  arrival  at  Mcrseherg;  tbe  count  of  Tours,  one  of 
ue  moat  powerful  princes  of  France,  submitted  to  become  hia 
*asal ;  and  the  S[>anish  historians  inform  us,  that  he  demanded 
from  tbe  mighty  and  victorious  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  an 
uknuwledgment  of  bis  own  supremacy  as  sovereign  liege  of 
ill  Cbriatian  kings. 

If  we  now  ask  on  what  basis  a  power  so  extruded  In  it« 
Mnence,  and  claiming  supremacy  throughout  Europe,  esseo- 
itHy  reposed,  we  find  in  it  a  moat  active  and  important 
ndedastical  element.  The  Germans  also  made  their  ci>n- 
ta  and  conversions  go  band  in  Jiand  with  the  churcli,  their 
B,  too,  extended  over  tbe  Elbe  towards  tbe  Oder  ou 
3  hand,  and  the  Danube  on  the  otiicr.  Monks  aud 
niestB  prepared  the  way  for  German  influence  in  Bohemia 
•d  Hungary :  thus  did  a,  great  increase  of  imporlance  every- 
'  ire  accrue  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.     Baronial  and  even 

U  rights  were  held  in  Germany  hy  the  bishops  and  abbota 
'  tbe  empire,   not  within  their  own  possessions  only,  but 

1  beyond  them.  Ecclesiastical  estates  were  no  longer 
Kribed  as  situated  in  certain  counties,  but  these  counties 

re  described  as  situated  in  the  bishopries.      In  Upper  Italy 

»t!y  all  the  cities  were  governed  by  tbe  viscounts  of  their 

M.      We  are   not  authorised  to  infer  from  this,  that 

tire  iudependeiice  was  already  conceded  to  tbe  clerical 

Ki    The  appuiutmsnt  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  still  resting 
tbe  sovereign    (tbe    chapters    returned   the  ring  and 
iar  of  their  deceaBed  superior  to   bis  court,  wbeow  \\ 
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was  that  they  were  conferred  anew),  it  was  geneTolIy  advt 
fagooua  to  tte  prince  that  the  man  of  liis  clioice,  one  on  wl 
devotion  to  himself  he  could  rety,  should  be  invested  with  b 
poral  authority.     It  was  in  defiance  of  his  refractory  nobU 
that  Henry  III.  exalted  a  plebeian,  on  whom  he  could  depmj^ll 
to  the  seat  of  St.  Amhrose  in  Milan:  to  this  mode  of  actioal 
he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  obedience  he  subsequently  I 
met  with  in  Upper  Italy.      No  emperor  displayed  greatef  J 
munificence  towards  the  cliurch  than  did  Henry  II. ;   yet  I 
none  was  more  tenacious  of  his  claim  to  the  nomioation  of 
bishops  ;*  bnt  these  two  fects  are  illustrative  of  ea<;h  other. 
Nor  was  the  endowment  of  bishops  permitted  to  diminish  the 
resources  of  the   state.      Church  property  was  neither  ks- 
empled  from  civil  imposts  nor  from  feudal  service,  and  bishops 
were  frequently  found  taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  their 
vaSfals.      How  advantageous  to  the  prince,  therefore,  was  the 
right  of  nominating  bishops,  who,  like  the  axehbiahop  of  fire- 
men, held  the  highest  ecclesiaiStical  authority  in  the  kingdoDU  _ 
of  Scandinavia,  and  over  numerous  Wendish  tribea  I 

If,  theD,  the  ecclesiastical  element  was  of  such  porsjUDiuV 
importance  to  the  institutions  of  the  German  empire,  it  i| 
manifest  that  much  would  depend  on  the  relations  exisUtf 
between  the  emperor  and  the  head  of  the  whole  clerical  boil] 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

The  papacy  was  not  less  closely  allied  with  the  Gernn 
emperors  than  it  had  been  with  the  Romau,  and  with  l! 
aoccessors  of  Charlemagne.  The  political  subordination  of 
the  pope  was  unquestionable.  It  is  true,  that  while  the 
empire  remained  in  weak  and  incapable  bonds,  and  before  it 
passed  definitively  to  the  Germans,  certain  acts  of  sovereign 
authority  had  been  exercised  by  popes  over  the  imperais, 
sceptre ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  vigorous  German  princes  attain 
to  that  dignity,  than  they  became,  if  not  without  dispnls, 
yet,  in  fact,  as  completely  liege  lords  of  the  popedom  as  iitl- 
Carlovingian  monarcha  had  been.  With  a  powerful  haDd 
Otho  the  Great  maintained  the  pope  whom  he  had.  raised  to  ibt^ 
throne :+  his  sons  followed  the  example.     The  circumstauaq 

•  For  insCaDceB  of  this,  see  PlsDck'a  Hiatory  of  the  Sociil 
tion  of  *e  Christian  Church,  iii.  107. 
f  In  Goldaat.  Constitutt.  Impeciitei,  i.  y.  221,  we  find  in  ii 
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the  Homan  factions  once  more  rising  into  activity,  seizing 

-  papa]  chair,  and  again  resigning  it,  or  making  it  an  article 

saffic  and  barter,  as  their  family  interests  required,  shews 

;  more   clearly  the  necessity  for  aome  higher  interven- 

ju   The  vigour  with  which  this  was  exercised  by  Henry  III. 

^ell  known  ;  hie  synod  at  Sutri  deposed  such  popes  aa  ha 

irideted  irregularly  chosen  ;  and  sKircely  had  the  patrician 

g  been  placed  on  his  finger,  and  the  crown  of  the  empire 

his  brow,  than  he  nominated  the  individual  who  shnnld 

«nd  the  papal    throne  by  his  unrestricted   will.       Four 

Qeramu  po])es  were   successively  appointed  by  him  ;    and 

vhen  the  supreme  ecclosiaatical  dignity  became  vacant,  the 

■mbrusHdors  front  Rome  presented  themselves  at  the  imperial 

nnrt  to  receive  the  announcement  of  a  successor,  as  did  the 

fOTOjB  of  other  bishoprics. 

Id  tliia  position  of  things,  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  in- 
toest  to  the  emperor  that  the  pope  should  hold  an  important 
jlwe  in  UiB  eyes  of  the  world.  Henry  III,  was  an  active 
|Wmoter  of  all  reforms  undertaken  by  the  popes  whom  he  had 
SMinated;  nor  did  the  growth  of  their  power  awaken  his 
Biloii^.  That  Loo  IX,  should  hold  a  synod  at  Rheims,  in 
bpite  of  Ibe  king  of  France — should  exalt  and  depose 
inch  bishops,  receiving  the  solemn  acknowledgment  that 
pope  was  sole  primate  of  the  universal  church — this 
bolcl  in  no  way  offend  the  emperor,  while  his  own  supremacy 
fnr  the  popedom  remained  nndispnled ;  it  gave,  on  the  con- 
taiy,  a  more  imposing  weight  to  the  authority  be  claimed  to 
~~  aae  over  all  Europe,  As  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
ras  placed  ia  immediate  relation  with  the  north,  so 
ho  placed  by  the  pope  with  the  remaining  powers  oi 
slcndom. 

!ut  this  state  of  affairs  involved  a  great  danger  to  the 
re.  The  cccleaiastieal  body  was  very  clifferently  con- 
ted  under  the  Germanic  and  Germanised  states,  from 
|iil  it  had  been  under  the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy  now 
""  id  a  large  share  of  political  influence;  they  had  risen 

E  ScholU  of  Dietrith  von  Nieni>  by  which  the  right  of  Charle- 

a  cliooie  hia  onn  eucceseor,  and  m  future  that  of  the  pupFs, 

^uufored  to  Othu  and  the  German  emperors.    Thie,  hovevei,  \b 
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to  princely  power.  The  church  still  depended  on  the  t 
the  supreme  temporal  anthoritj.  But  Euppose  this  authon 
again  fallen  iato  weak  and  incapable  hands ;  Buppose,  tli 
that  the  head  of  the  church,  wielding  the  triple  force  arit 
from  his  dignity, — the  object  of  univeraal  reverence,  from 
devotion  of  hia  own  enhjects,  and  from  his  inflnence  i) 
other  states, — should  seize  the  favourable  moment  and  [i| 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  power. 

The  nature  of  things  offered  more  than  one  induoemcnl 
.  Buch  a  oourse.  There  was  a  principle  inherent  in 
ecclesiastical  constitution  which  opposed  itself  to  &  set 
influence  so  widely  extended,  and  this  would  ineyit«bly  ml 
itself  felt,  should  the  church  become  strong  enough  to  b( 
it  into  effectual  action.  There  is  also,  at  it  appears  to  jds, 
inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  the  pope  should  exercii 
sides  the  supreme  spiritual  power,  and  yet  remain  him 
subjected  to  the  emperor.  The  case  would  have  b 
different  had  Henry  III.  really  brought  about  his  purpoM 
exalting  himself  to  be  the  head  of  all  Christendom ;  but  at 
failed  in  this,  there  needed  but  a  certain  compIicati{Ht| 
political  affairs,  and  the  pope  might  have  been  preyented^ 
hia  subordination  to  the  emperor,  from  performing  the 
impose"!  on  him  by  hia  office  as  common  father 
faithful. 

It  was  under  these  circnmsljinces  Gregory  VII.  sa 
the  papal  throne.  Gregory  was  a  man  of  hold,  projudii 
and  aspiring  mind,  obstinate  iu  his  adherence  to  loj 
consequences,  immoveable  in  his  purposes,  yet  skilful 
pliant  when  the  object  waa  to  parry  any  well-fom 
objection.  He  perceived  the  end  to  which  things  ii 
tending,  and  amidst  the  trifling  occurrences  of  every- 
life,  took  note  of  the  vast  contingencies  preparing  for 
future.  He  resolved  to  free  the  pontificate  from  the  autho 
of  the  empire.  Having  fixed  his  thoughts  on  this  obj 
he  soon  seized  the  decisive  means  for  attaining  it  TS 
resolution  that  he  caused  to  bo  adopted  by  one  of  n 
councils,  namely  that  no  clerical  office  should  in  future  ti 
conferred  by  a  layman,  was  equivalent  to  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  in  its  very  essence.  This  reposed,  as  W 
have  aheadjf  said,  on  the  connection  between  the  spiritual  os^ 
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mporal  inBtitotions  :  the  bond  tbat  held  tliese  together  waa 
le  inTeatitiire ;  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  this  hie  aDcienI 
ght,  waa  to  declaie  a.  revoluCiua. 

18  obvious  that  Gregory  could  not  have  ventured  to 
t  of  this  measure,  mach  less  to  pat  it  in  practice,  liad 
e  not  been  favoured  by  the  convulsions  tbat  shook  the 
Dpire  during  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  and  by  the 
nquent  iusurrectiona  of  the  Germau  princes  and  people 
garnet  tbat  monarch.  Amoug  the  great  vasssls  he  foiiml 
aSaial  allies.  They  also  felt  oppressed  by  tbe  overwhelming 
power  of  the  emperor;  tbey  alfio  deaired  to  become  free.  In 
a  cettain  point  of  view,  the  pope  might  be  considered  one  of 
the  maguatea  of  tbe  empire.  It  is  not  then  eucpriaiug,  that. 
irkea  the  poDtifT  declared  Germany  an  etcctoml  monarchy, — 
•  doctrine  tending  greatly  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
princea,— these  last  should  offer  no  opposition  to  tlie  efforts  be 
le  {or  bia  own  emancipation  from  the  imperial  power. 
Iveu  in  tbe  contention  for  the  investiture,  their  interests 
vent  hand  in  band  :  the  pope  waa  still  far  from  claiming  the 
Ureot  nomiDa,tian  of  the  biehopa ;  he  referred  the  choice  to  tbe 
tfi^itera,  and  over  these  the  higher  German  nobility  exerciaed 
'^  moat  commanding  influence :  in  one  word,  tbe  pope  had 
le  aristocratic  interesta  on  his  aide. 

But  BTen  with  these  allies,  how  long  and  sanguinary  were 
ke  oonflicta  maintained  by  the  popes  before  they  could  bring 
lieir  enterpriae  to  a  fortunate  issue  !  "  From  Denmark  oven 
^a  Apulia,"  saya  tbe  hymn  in  praise  of  St.  Anno—"  from 
[luliiigeD  to  Hungary,  have  the  ariua  of  the  empire  been 
Uned  against  its  own  vitals."  The  contention  between  the 
qiiritual  and  temporal  principles,  which  had  hitherto  acted  in 
lOacert,  spread  fatal  discord  through  the  breadth  of  Europe. 
pMq^nently  were  the  pontifis  driven  from  their  capital,  and 
Hinipelled  to  witness  tbe  ascent  of  antipopes  to  the  npostuliu 

At  length,  however,  the  task  was  accomplished.  After 
kfflg  ceuturiea  of  confusion — after  other  centuries  of  often. 
mbtful  atrife,  tbe  independence  of  the  Eoman  see  and  that 
'  ita  essential  principle  was  finally  attained.  In  effect,  tbe 
iwition  of  the  popea  wb.s  at  this  moment  most  exalted ;  th? 
e  wbollv  in  their  haade.     It  is  worthy  ol  remaxY 
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that  the  most  firm-niinded  pontiffs  of  this  period — Grego 
VII,  for  example— were  BenedictiDes.     By  the  introducti 
of  celibacy  they  conyerted  the  whole  body  of  the  Hecular  dei 
into  a  kind  of  monaatic  order.     The  unirersal  bishopric  n 
elaimed  by  the  popes  beara  a  certain  reeemblajice  to  I 
power  of  an  abbot  of  CJUDy,  who  was  tlie  only  abbot  of . 
order;  in  like  manner  these  pontiffs  aspired  to  be  the  oi 
bishops  of  the   assembled   church.     They  interfered  witbt 
scrapie  id  the  a^lminlEtration  of  every  diocese,*  and  ev 
compared  their  legates  with  the  proconsuls  of  ancient  Itoa 
While  this  closely 'knit  body,  so  compact  in  itself,  yet  so  widi 
extended  through  all   lands, — influencing  all   by   its  lai 
possessions,    and   controlling    every   relation   of   life   by 
ministry, — was    concentrating   its    mighty  force  undet  1 
obedience  of  one  chief,  the  temporal  powers  were  crambfii 
into  ruin.     Already  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
the  provost  Gerohus  Tentnred  to  say :     "  It   will  at 
come  to  this,  that  the  golden  image  of  the  empire  shall 
shaken   to  dust — every  great  monarchy  shall  be  divided  int 
tetrarchatea,  and  then  only  will  the  church  stand  free  U 
untrammelled  beneath  the  protection  of  her.  crowned  higfe 
priest,"t     And  this  bold  prophecy  had  well-nigh  received 
literal  fulfilment;  for  in  fact  which  wna  the  more  poweifi 
in  England  during  the  thirteenth  century — was  it  Henry  IE 
or  those  four  and  twenty  to  whom  the  government  was  f 
certain  period  confided  ?     In  Castile,  who  were  the  effec 
rulers — the  king  or  the   altoshomes  ?      The  power   of 
emperor  seems  to  have  become  superfluous  from  the  tnon 
when  Frederick  conceded  the  essential  attributes  of  sOTereigill 
to  the  princes  of  the  empire.     Italy,  as  well  as  German 
was  occupied  by  numerous  independent  powers ;  the  only 

•  One  of  tha  principal  pointa  in  reference  to  which  in«y  be  died  i 
followingpasiage  fromaletterof  Henry  IV.  toGregory  VII. 
Banctffi  eccleais,  videl.  arehiepiscopoa,  preabyteros,  aicnt  ai 
tuis  calcasti."  [The  rulers  of  the  holy  charcb— arch biabops,  bishops,  Ml 
prieaCa,  to  wit — these  thon  baat  trodden  beneath  thy  feet  an  were  Ol 
sUves.]  Bnt  we  pensive  that  in  this  case  pubhc  opinion  woa  on  the  rii 
of  the  pope,  aince  Henry  thus  contiQuea  his  reproiieliea  :  "  In  qoa 
ConoulcaHone  tibi  favorem  ab  ore  vulgi  comparasti."  [In  trsmpliiij 
whom,  thou  hast  gained  applause  from  the  mouths  of  the  popolace.]    ^ 

t  Schrock^  qaoCea  this  paassge,  Kirchengeuhichte,  vol.  xxriL  p.  1^ 
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oentred  and  comprebensive  eorereigtity  w&a  that  of  the  pope. 
TlioB  it  camo  to  puss  thiit  the  indupcn  dunce  of  the  cccleaia«tical 
JiriDoiple  resolved  itself  into  a  now  kind  of  monarchy ;  the 
|»olitico-t«ligioaa  character  that  life  had  eyerywhero  aEHnniBd, 
ind  the  general  course  of  circnmstances,  all  tended  to  this 
temilt.  When  countries,  long  lost  to  the  charch,  a^  Spajn 
Ind  been,  were  regaiaed  from  Mahometauiam — when  provinces, 
"";e  PtnBaia,  hitherto  bnriod  in  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
ire  brought  over  to  the  fa,ith  and  filled  with  a  Christian 
[>ulation — when  even  the  capitaJa  of  the  Greek  church 
conformed  to  the  Liitin  ritual,  itnd  when  hundreds  of 
tbqoaanda  poureil  forth  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the 
holy  sepulchre — ia  it  not  manifest,  that  the  crowned  priest, 
whose  hand  was  ta  all  these  enterprises,  and  at  whose  feet 
WM  oflered  the  fealty  of  the  siihdued,  must  have  enjoyed 
nnlKinnded  influence  and  honour?  In  his  name,  and  under 
hia  guidance,  the  weatem  nations  poured  themselves  forth  aa 
'One  people  and  sought  to  gojn  possession  of  the  whole  world. 
It  cannot  awaken  surprise  that  the  pope  should  exercise 
tmliinited  authority  in  hia  internal  admin iatratioii,  when  we 
nmember  that  a  king  of  England  consented  to  hold  Lis 
kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  pontiff's  hand,  that  a  king  of 
Aragon  resigned  his  realms  to  the  apostle  Fetor,  and  that 
Naples  beheld  her  throne  conferred  by  the  same  all-com- 
nianding  power  on  a  family  wholly  foreign  to  her  soil. 
Bxtnordinary  aspect  of  those  times — which  yet  no  one  haa 
hitherto  placed  before  us  in  alt  its  completeness  and  truth ! 
The  most  wonderful  combination  of  internal  discord  with 
the  moat  brilliant  external  ])rogreea  of  independence  and 
eabjection,  of  spiritual  and  tcnijioml  existences  !  Even  piety 
herself  adopted  a  twofold  character.  At  one  time  we  see  her 
withdrawn  amidst  rugged  mountains,  or  retiring  to  the  lonely 
forest,  where  her  harmless  iaya  are  devoted  to  divine 
contemplation.  Awaiting  death,  she  denies  herself  every 
enjoyment  that  life  presents  her  ;  or,  appearing  in  the  homes 
of  man,  she  proceeds  with  youthful  enthasiasm  to  exhibit, 
nnder  forms  profoundly  suggestive,  the  mysteries  that  Doat 
■round  her,  and  the  ideas  in  which  she  has  her  being.  But 
•  moment  after  and  we  find  another  piety — it  is  she  who  han 
tarenteil  the  in<juisition,   and  who  fulminates   the  terrible 
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jfadgment  of  the  glaive  against  all  who  reject  her 
"  Neither  ses,  nor  age,  nor  rank,  have  we  ejared,"  says  ( 
leader  al  the  war  a^ni^t  the  Albigeoses;  "  we  have  pat: 
alike  to  the  Bword,"  Sometimes  she  presenta  these  widi 
differing  aspects  at  the  eame  moment  of  time.  At  sight 
Jeniealem  the  crasaders  descended  from  their  horses — th 
bare  their  feet,  to  the  end  that  they  may  approach  the  hi 
walls  in  the  guise  befitting  pilgrims.  In  the  midst 
carnage  they  believe  themselves  aided  by  the  vbible  presai 
of  saints  and  angels.  Yet,  scarcely  liave  they  passed  t 
walla,  than  they  rush  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  pilb 
and  bloodshed.  On  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  thousal 
of  Saracens  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  the  Jews  were  bra 
in  their  synajjiogiies,  and  the  holy  threshold,  on  which  tlf 
had  come  so  far  to  kneel  in  adoration,  they  first  profen 
with  blood.  In  this  contradiction  may  be  fonnd  a  pioti 
eloquently  illastratire  of  those  times,  and  of  that  politi 
religious  government  It  is  an  inoonsisteDcy  that  will 
seen  to  pervade  their  whole  being. 


There  are  certain  periods  of  history  that  tempt  ja, 
anxiously  scrutinise,  if  we  dare  thus  to  express  ourselves,  1 
pfttns  of  God  in  his  government  of  the  world,  and  earnestly 
the  forces  that  are  in  action  for  the  edncation  of 


However  defective  may  have  been  the  development  that' 
have  sought  to  describe,  it  was  indispensable  to  the  compli 
natnnilisation  of  Christianity  in  the  West.  The  task 
bending  the  refractory  spirit^  of  the  northern  tribes  to  I 
pnre  laws  of  Christian  truth  was  no  light  one :  wedded, 
these  nations  were,  to  their  long-cherished  superstition^  I 
religious  element  required  a  long  predominance  before 
conld  gain  entire  possession  of  t!ie  German  charaeter;  but 
this  predominance,  that  close  nnion  of  Latin  and  Gem 
^ementB   was  eSeeteii  on  which    is  based  the  ihanolot 
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Impe  in  later  times.  Tlierc  is  3  spirit  of  commnaity  in 
tb  modern  world  wliith  baa  always  been  regarded  as  the  misia 
I  its  progressire  improvement,  whether  in  religion,  politii^B, 

iners,  social  life,  or  literature.     To  bring  about  this  coni- 

lity,  it  wns  necessajy  that  the  western  nations  ebould,  at 
ne  period,  constitute  what  may  be  called  a  single  polltico- 
|Klesiastical  stute. 

But  this,  also,  was  to  be  no  more  tban  the  pbenomenoa  of  a 

Dmeat  in  the  grand  march  of  events ;   tLe  necessary  conver- 

Jo  once  effected,  new  necessities  supervened. 

The  advent  of  another  epoch  already  announced  itself  in 
Ae  eimultoneoua  and  almost  unirersul  impulse  teceired  by 
fteknguages  of  nations.  Slowly,  but  with  unceasing  effort, 
ilicypressed  tbeinselves  into  the  manifold  branches  of  intollec- 
tual  activity.  Step  by  stop  the  idiom  of  the  church  gave 
wy  before  tJiem;  universality  retired,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
pMred  a  new  species  of  partition,  founded  on  a  higher  prin- 
Qfla.  The  ecclesiastical  element  bad  up  to  this  time  orerbomii 
trery  distinguishing  nationality;  now,  modified  and  tranS' 
imm,  but  again  aaserting  individaal  existence,  these  na- 
tumtlides  displayed  themselves  in  a  new  light. 

ffe  are  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conviction  that  all  the 
pupoBes  and  efforts  of  humanity  ate  subjected  to  the  silent 
Kd  often  imperceptible,  but  invincible  and  ceaseless  march  of 
nmta.  The  existence  of  the  papal  authority  was  demanded 
*)' the  earlier  phases  of  the  world's  progress;  those  imnie- 
Mtely  following  were  directly  adverse  to  that  authority.  The 
inpalse  given  by  the  ecclesiasticaJ  power  was  no  longer  neces- 
wry  to  the  well-being  of  nations ;  it  was  conseqaeutly  at  once 
^sed.  All  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  ibeir  own  inde- 
pendence. 

Wo  shall  do  well  if  wo  recall  to  mind  the  more  important 
tnaia  in  which  this  fact  becomes  rerealed. 

It  was  the  French,  as  is  well  known,  by  whom  the  first 
•Jftittijil  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
ffta.  The  whole  nation  declared  itself  as  one  man  against 
"t  (icommunicationa  of  Boniface  VIII.  All  the  public  an- 
ttMitiea  expressed  their  adhesion  to  Philip  tho  Fair,  and 
'  wr  cordial  approbation  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  in  his 
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ennteat  with  tbe  pontiff,  in  documenta  amounting  to  sei 
hundreds. 

Next  followed  the  Germans.  When  the  popes  once  n 
assailed  the  empire  with  aJl  their  old  animosity,  ahhongb  tl 
latter  no  more  possessed  its  ancient  importance,  yet,  pel 
ceiving  the  dangers  of  foreign  influence,  the  electoral  princei 
asj^ntbled  on  the  banks  of  the  Khino ;  seated  on  their  st 
chairs,  in  the  field  of  Rense,  they  proceeded  to  adopt  measnrM 
for  maintaining  "  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empin. 
Their  object  was  to  secure  its  independence  against  the  futnr* 
nggresaiona  of  the  papacy  by  a  solemn  resolution.  This  vu 
instantly  afterwards  promulgated  with  all  due  form,  and  br 
all  the  potentates  united.  Emperors,  princes,  and  electors,  sit 
joined  in  a  common  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  pap4 
policy.* 

England  did  not  long  remain  behind.  In  no  country  \ai 
the  popes  possessed  higher  influence  —  nowhere  had  the^ 
dealt  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  benefices  of  tliS 
church ;  but  when  Edward  III.  refused  to  continue  til 
Cribute,  to  the  payment  of  which  former  kings  had  pledge 
klicmsetves,  his  parliament  anited  with  him,  and  promiai 
nim  their  support.  The  king  then  took  measures  to  prere 
any  further  encroachments  by  the  pope. 

We  thus  see  one  nation  after  another  acquiring  the  sensa 
its  own  unity  and  independence.  The  civil  power  would™ 
longer  endure  the  presence  of  any  higher  authority.  Th 
popes  no  more  found  allies  among  the  middle  classes,  whtl 
princes  and  logislative  bodies  were  reaolntely  bent  o 
standi Dg  their  influence. 

In   addition  to   all   this,    the  popedom  itself  hod   at   ^H 
period  iallen  into  a  state  of  debility  and  confusion,  by  whiwT 
the  secular  princes,  who  had  hitherto  sought  only  to  defeodll 
themselves,  were  enabled  to  become  in  their  turn  aggressors.  J 

Schism  made  its  appearance.  Let  us  observe  the  < 
eequencos  that  ensued.  It  was  long  at  the  option  of  t 
prince  to  attach  himself  to  one  pope  or  the  other,  as  might  b< 
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it  his  political  interests.  The  church  posses^  no  means 
ithin  herself  by  which  this  diviaion  conlU  be  remedied  ;  by 
le  secular  power  alone  could  this  he  done.  When  a  council 
mta  held  in  Constance  for  that  purpose,  the  members  no 
longer  voted  iudividually,  aa  had  formerly  heen  the  practice, 
bat  by  the  four  nations,  each  nation  ezerciBing  the  right  of 
deliberating  in  preliminary  osaenibjios  on  the  vote  to  be 
^Ten.  Unanimously  they  decided  the  deposition  of  a  pope, 
ud  the  newly  elected  pontifi*  was  called  on  to  accede  to 
wnoordata  with  ea«h  separate  nation.  These  concordats 
WBTa  of  great  importani'e,  only  from  the  precedent  they 
horded.  During  the  council  of  Basle,  many  Htatee  remained 
untral;  it  was  by  the  immediate  intervention  of  the  princea 
alone,  that  this  second  breacb  in  the  church  could  be  closed.* 
There  could  arise  no  state  of  things  better  calculaled  to  pro- 
preponderance  of  the  tenjporal  power  and  the  inJe- 
of  the  several  states. 

the  pope  was  again  in  a  position  of  great 
[e  was  obeyed  universally ;  the  emperor  still  led 
to  palfrey  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  There  were  hisLops — 
Mt  in  Hungary  only,  but  in  Germany  also,  who  styled  them- 
lolrea  bishops  "  by  the  grace  of  the  Apostolic  Sce."t  St. 
Peter's  penny  was  still  collected  in  the  north ;  innumerahle 
^iganiB  from  all  countries  came  flocking  to  the  "threshold  of 
the  apostles" — an  eye-witness  compares  them  to  swarms  of 
W,  or  fiightB  of  migratory  birds ;  but,  spite  of  these  appear- 
Ueet,  the  old  relations  of  things  were  no  longer  in  force. 

If  we  desire  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  recall  the  enthu- 
Oam  with  wliich  all  ranks  rushed  towards  the  holy  sepul- 
(■le  in  earlier  times,  and  compare  this  with  the  coldness 
(tlECed  in  the  fifteenth  century  towards  every  appeal  in  favour 
tt  a  comhine<i  resistance  to  the  Turks.  How  much  more 
pMBng  wae  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  native  territory 
•piost  the  danger  that  unquestionably  threatened  it  at  all 
Hon,  than  that  of  maJntaining  the  custody  of  the  holy 
Hpulolire  in  liie  hands  of  believers.  Eneas  Sylvius  and  the 
BriiUrnmg  ifet  Fapetn  Felix  in   GeorgiaB,  Life  of  Nicholas  T, 

tCautance,  Schwerin,  I'iinlldrchea. — SchrSckh.  KirchengochicIiCei 
MLtnai.  p,  fit) 
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Miuorite  Capietraao  employed  tbolr  best  eloquence — t!ie  fi 
in  the  diet,  the  Beeond  before  the  people  in  the  niarket-plac 
o{ towns;  and  historia,ns  tell  ua  many  things  of  the  imprei 
sioD  they  produced,  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  c 
moved  to  ihe  taking  np  of  arms.      "What  efforts  wen 
by  the  popes  in  this  cause !     One  fitted  ont  a  fleet ;  anotha 
Pius  the  Second,  who  was  that  same  Eneas  Sylvius  jni 
alluded  to,  betook  himself,  though  weak  and  suffering  from  n 
illness,  to  the  port  where  those  princes  whose  domains  were 
most  immediately  endangered,  if  none  others,  were  exj'ected 
to  aeacmble.     He  desired  to  be  present,  in  order,  as  be  said, 
to  lift  np,  like  Moses,  bis  bauds  to  God  during  the  battle,  as 
he  alone  was  empowered  to  do.     Neither  eihortationa,  nor 
entreaties,  nor  example  could  avail  to  move  the  people  of  his  J 
tlmea.     The  youthful  enthusiasm  of  chivalrous  Chrialaiidoiii  I 
had  passed  away;  no  pope  might  ever  awaken  it  morr.  I 

Other  interests  occupied  the  world.  It  was  now  the  uKVU 
raent  when  the  European  kingdoms  were  finally  consolidating  I 
their  forces  after  long  internal  struggles.  The  central  autho-  I 
riUes  having  eucceeded  in  euppreseing  the  factions  that  hail 
endangered  the  security  of  the  tbrone,  were  gatUeriug  their 
aabjecta  around  them  in  renewed  allegiance.  The  papacy,  ■ 
iDL^rferiug  in  all  things  and  seeking  to  dominate  all,  c 
very  soon  to  be  regained  in  a  political  point  of  view ; 
temporal  princes  now  began  to  put  forth  higher  claims  tl 
they  had  hitherto  dune. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  papal  anthority  ■ 
almost  unrestricted  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
the  trnth  is  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  rights 
privileges  of  the  clergy  had  been  appropriated  by  the  c 
power,  during  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  tl 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see  were  materially  n 
etricfed  in  France  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  for  mo 
than  half  a  century  was  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  t 
kingdom.     It  is  true  that  Louis  XI.  was  hurried  into  < 
tain  concessions  by  that  false    devotion,    to  the    forma  i 
which   he  adhered    the    more    rigidly,   because    a' 
destitute   of  true  reli^ous  feeling ;    but  his  succe 
mated  aH  the  more  pertinacioiisly  on  a  retora  to  thie  t 
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tmdiimentnl  law.  It  has  indeed  been  asserictl  that  when 
?ranciB  I.  condmled  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  the 
Iflmtin  court  thereby  recovered  ita  ancient  prepc  nderance, 
nd  it  is  very  true  that  the  pope  did  regain  the  firat-fruits 
'Annates)  ;  hnt  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  valnable  Bources 
i  revenue  in  exchange,  and  abore  all  the  right  of  nomination 
0  the  bishoprics  and  other  important  benefices.  The  rights 
^the  GaJlican  church  were  unquestionably  lost,  but  this  was 
lather  in  favour  of  the  king  than  the  pope :  the  principle,  for 
irhich  Gregory  Vir.  had  moved  the  whole  world,  waa  re- 
Bgned  with  little  difficulty  by  Leo  X. 

Matters  were  by  no  means  carried  so  far  in  Germany ;  the 

ctees  of  Basle,  wjiicb  in  France  bad  received  the  form  of  a 

fragmatic   sanction,*  were  rendered  much  leas  eflectual  in 

Germany,  where  alao  they  had  at  first  been  accepted,  by  the 

I  eoncordat   of    Tienna ;    bnt    thia    change    was    not    effected 

l^withoat  large  concessions  on  the  part  of  Rome. 

[f    In  Germany  it  was  not  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  tl;e 

Lliigh  chief  of  the  empire ;  the  subordinate  states  must  also  be 

tleparately  won.      Tlie  archbishops  of  Mayenee  and  Treves 

bbtained  the  privilege  of  naming  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  even 

luring  those  months  hitherto  reserved  for  the  pope  ;  the  elec- 

Bral  prince  of  Brandenburg  extorted  the  right  of  nomination 

the  three  bishoprics  of  his  dominions,  while  less  important 

ites,  as  Strashurg,  Saliburg,  and  Mets,  were  alao  propitiated 

ly  concesHions.t   But  not  even  by  these  waa  the  general  oppo- 

'tion  estingiiislied.     In   the  year  1487,  the  whole  empire 

•  We  perceive  the  connection  from  the  following  words  of  ^neoa 
rlviuB  !  "  Propter  decreta  BseiUeneia  concilii  inter  sedem  Bpostalicam  et 
"onem  vesCram  diuidinm  crepit,  cum  voa  ilia  prorsos  tenenda  diceretiE. 
iColica  vera  sedea  omnia  rejiceret. — Itaque  Cult  denique  componiilo 
i^per  qusiii  aliqua  ex  decretis  concilU  pnedioti  recepta  videutnr, 
aa  rejcrtii."— ^n.  Sylvii  Epistola  ad  Martinum  Maienim  coutra 
mar  gravniDinia  Germanicce  natjooiBi  14^7-  [Concerning  the  decrees 
he  council  of  Basle,  a  dissension  began,  you  declaring  that  they 
:  to  be  implicitly  observed  ;  but  the  apostolic  seat  rejected  tbena  all, 
t  lait  a  compOBiCion  was  made  by  vbich  some  of  the  decrcea  of  the 
conncil  appear  to  have  been  received,  others  rejected.]  Muller's 
ihUBgetbeatrom  anter  Friedricb  III.  Vorst  iii.  p.  604. 
"f  Sohrookh's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173.  Eichhom't 
'  .niu>i  BeditB'geschidite,  vol.  iii.  f  472,  n.  C 
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opposed  Itself  to  a,  tithe  that  the  popo  desired  to  impoae  ani) 
effectiially  defeated  bis  purpose.*  In  1500,  the  imperial 
government  aecorded  one-third  only  of  the  sum  produced  by 
indulgeneea  to  the  papal  legates,  appropriating  remaining; 

two,  and  applying  them  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  - 

In  England,  without  any  new  concordat,  without  ft 
pragmatic  aanction,  affairs  were  carried  hi  beyond  t 
conceasiona  of  Constance.  Henry  YII.  poGseased  the  z 
disputed  right  of  nomination  to  the  bishoprica,  and,  not  oc 
tent  witli  retaining  the  promotion  of  tlie  clergy  in  hia  owj 
hands,  he  appropriated  the  half  of  the  first-fruits  also.  Tlri 
ecclosiaatical  and  secular  powers  were,  to  a  certain  extenfe 
nnited  in  the  person  of  Wolsey,  when,  in  the  early  part  (A 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  he  added  the  title  of  legate  to  his  rasnj 
other  offices,  and  before  Protestantism  had  even  been  thougU 
of  by  the  English  sovereign,  he  had  already  proceeded  to  » 
merciless  confiscation  of  the  numerous  monasteries. 

Nor  did  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  soathern  Europe 
remain  in  the  background.  By  tbo  king  of  Spain  also,  tT 
nomination  to  episcopal  sees  was  assumed  as  of  right ;  tb 
crown,  with  which  were  united  the  grand  masterships  of  ti 
religious  orders,  which  had  instituted  and  atill  directed  t' 
Inquisition,  made  no  scruple  of  appropriating  i  ' 
bntes  and  immunities,  formerly  held  sacred  to  the  clergy ;  n 
did  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  shrink  from  opposing  liimself  ti 
the  papal  legates  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  tti  do  so. 

In  like  manner  with  the  religious  orders  of  Spain,  those  d 
Portugal, — namely,  St.  James,  Avis,  and  the  order  of  Chrirf 
which  Lad  inherited  the  wealth  of  the  Templars,  were  also  is 
the  patronage  of  the  crown. +  King  Emanuel  obt^ned  a 
third  of  the  cmciata  from  Leo  X.,  and  not  content  with 
this,  he  demanded  and  received  a  tenth  part  of    the  churd 

•  Mnller'a  HeicliBtflgsthoalnini,  Vorat  vi.  p.  130. 

f  iDstrattione  piena  dells  cnse  di  Fortogallo  al  Condjator  di 
nnntio  deatinBto  in  PortogaUa.  [Plenary  iuBtniction  for  the  afTure 
PortngHl,  to  the  Coadjntor  of  BergBmo.  nuocio  to  tti«  canntrj.]  It 
amnn^  the  InrormBzioni  politiche  in  the  Ro^al  Library  of  Berlin,  vol. : 
I,eo  X.  coaferred  this  patronage  of  the  orders  :  "  eontentandosi  il  n 
pagaregraDdissimacompoaitionedidettopatrODato."  [TKeking' 
topifa  veij  ]aige  sum  for  the  said  patrunage.] 
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ropeitjin  liie  dominions,  nith  tbe  express  right  of  diGtribiitiug 
t  iLccording  to  bta  unrestricted  wiU,  elikI  the  merit  uf  th« 
Rdpient. 

These  things  sofficiently  shew  that  a  universal  teudeni^y  t» 
llie  cirornnecription  of  papal  power  was  at  this  time  tiianifested 
tboBghout  Ghrifitendom,  in  the  south  as  in  the  north.  A 
fUtJcipatioD  ia  ecclesiastical  rsTenues,  and  the  right  of  pro- 
motian.  to  church  beuefices  and  offices,  was  that  which  the  civil 
fower  more  especially  desired.  Nor  did  the  popes  attempt 
an;  strenuous  opposition.  Of  their  privile;i;es  and  poseesaions 
tbey  niaintaineil  what  they  could ;  tlie  rest  they  resigned.  It 
TM  remarked  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
ID  relation  to  a  dispute  of  the  former  with  the  Roman  see, — 
"He  will  make  no  ditBculty  of  promising,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  fulfilment,  his  deficiencies  will  be  overlooked,  as  those 
of  kings  always  are  by  the  popes  ;"*  for  this  spirit  of  oppo- 
rition  had  penetrated  even  into  Italy.  Of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
himaelf  we  ore  told  that  he  followed  the  example  of  more 
jMTBiful  sovereigns  in  this  respect,  obeying  jast  bo  much  of  tbe 
{■{nl  commands  as  suited  him,  and  no  mure-t  We  shall  be 
uisbkeD  if  we  consider  these  movements  as  but  so  many  acts 
ifaelf-will:  the  life  of  the  European  nations  wna  no  longer 
fervaded  and  impressed  as  it  bad  formerly  been  by  ecclesiastical 
O^ence.  The  developmeat  of  national  character,  and  the 
Rponte  organisation  of  the  varians  monarchies,  were  making 
>ni}iartaiit  advances.  It  thus  became  Indispensable  that  the 
nIatiuQ  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  powers  should  he 
ttoronghly  remodified.  A  veiy  remarkable  change  had  be- 
come obvionB,  even,  in  the  popes  themselves. ' 

— rsDEO   to    Johannes   de   Lanfredmis,   Fibrooi   Vita   Laurratii 
Madui,  ji.  p.  36?. 

tAnlonins  GaDuB  de  rBbns  GenneneibuB:  Mnratori  Scriptt.  R.  II. 
ItiB.  p,  281,  Bays  of  Lorenzo  :  "  Regnm  majorriiDque  priacipum  tontn. 
lieentisin  adTeraus   Rnmanani  eccleaiam  sequebntur.  de  juribus 
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b(  •Loving  nothing  of  the  pontilical  lightB  bat  as  he  saw  good.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 


§  1.  Extension  of  the  JEcelesiaitical  Statet, 

Whatbteb  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  popes  of  the  I 
earlier  ages,  it  ia  certain  that  they  had  always  important  b-  I 
terests  in  view, — the  duty  of  upholding  an  oppressed  religion,  I 
that  of  contending  with  Paganism,  of  diffiiaing  Christianity 
among  the  nationa  of  the  north,  and  of  establishing  a 
pendent  hierarchical  goyermnent.     To  will,  and  to  i 
some  great  object,  is  proper  to  the  dignity  of  human  naton 
and   while  such  was  their  tendency,  the   popes  were  en 
tained  in  their  lofty  efforts  ;  but  this  spirit  had  passed  awl 
with  the  times  by  which  it  had  been  awakened.     Sohim 
had    been    suppressed,    but    it    had    become    obriona   tliat 
no  hope  remained  of  effecting  a  combined  action  a 
the  enemy  of  the  church.   Men  would  no  longer  give  thei 
to  defend  her  from  the  Turks.     It  thus  followed  that  li 
spiritual  head  now  devoted  himself  to  the  iutereats  of  his  ten 
poral  sovereignty,  and  pursued  these  with  an  avidity  hitliGiil 
tmknown.     And  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  temper  so 
direction  of  the  age :  "  I  had  once  thought,"  remarks  one  I 
the  speakers  in  tlie  council  of  Basle,  "  that  the  secular  p 
should  be  wholly  separate  from  that  of  the  church  ;  but  I 
now  learned  that  virtue  without  force  ia  bnt  slightly  rospeoteJi 
and  that  the  pope,  without  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  would. 
bo  merely  the  servant  of  kings  and  princes."     This  speaker 
who  had  yet  safficient  influence  in  the  assembly  to  det«rmiiw 
the  election  of  Pope  Felis,  dei^lares  it  not  so  very  objectionabia 
that  a  pope  should  have  sons,  who  might  defend  bim  a 
the  aggressions  of  tyrants,* 

This  question  was  afterwards  considered  from  a  differeul 
point  of  view  among  the  Italians.     It  was  held  to  b 

*  fin  an  extract  from  ttiU  spewb  in  Schr&Jdi. 
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of  couree  that  a,  pope  should  proviile  fot  his  own  family  ami 
promote  ita  interests ;  nay,  a  pontiff  neglecting  to  ilo  this  woulJ 
li^ve  esjwsed  himself  to  injurious  remarks.  "  Others,"  writes 
LoreDzode'  Medici  to  Innocent  VIIL,  "  liavenot  bo  long  post- 
poned their  efforts  to  attain  the  papal  chair,  and  hare  con- 
(.■emed  lliemselTes  little  to  maintain  the  retiring  delicacy  ho 
long  evinced  by  your  holiness.  Now  is  yonr  holiness  not 
only  exonerated  before  God  and  man,  but  thia  honourable 
conduct  may  cause  yon  to  incur  blame,  and  your  reserve  may 
be  attributed  to  less  worthy  motives.  Zeal  and  duty  lay  it  on 
my  conscience  to  remind  your  holiness  that  no  man  is  im- 
mortal. Be  the  pontiff  as  important  as  he  may  in  his  own 
person,  he  cannot  make  his  dignity  and  that  importance 
hereditary;  be  cannot  be  »iid  absolutely  to  possess  anything 
bat  the  honours  and  emoluments  he  has  secured  to  his  kin- 
ilred."*  Such  were  the  counsels  offered  by  him  who  was  con- 
sidered the  wisest  man  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  he  had  him- 
self a  direct  interest  in  the  matter,  having  given  hie  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  son  of  the  pope,  but  be  wonld  never  have  dared 
to  express  himself  thus  boldly  and  without  reserve,  bad  not 
the  views  he  was  propounding  been  admitted  witboui,  question 
■inoDg  the  higher  classes  of  bis  country. 

There  is  a  certain  internal  connection  between  the  fact  that 
^t  this  period  the  temporal  princes  were  regularly  aeeliiog  pos- 
wrioD  of  the  papal  privileges,  and  the  circumstance  that 
'tnterprisea  partly  fieculur  now  began  to  occupy  the  nuist 
(unest  aiteulion  of  the  pope.  He  felt  himself  above  all  nn 
Iblian  prince. 

No  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Florentines  had  over- 
tone  their    neighbonrs    the  Pirans,   and   the   house  of  5It- 
lid  bad  established  its  authority  over  both.     The  power  ol 

Ri  Slorza   family   in   Milan,  that  of  the  house  of  Arsgon 
^^    Naples,  and  of  the  Venetians  in  Lonil>ardy,  bad  ail  been 
Mieved  and  consolidated  within  the  memory  of  man.     What 
I    was  to  prevent  the  pope  from  establishing  a  yet  more  exn.!';(l 
lovweignty  for  himself  in  those  domains  which  were  regarded 

r  of  Lorenio'»  without  dste.  but  appartntly  of  the  vest 
Ibe    dUh    !r«ar  of  lanocent  VIII,  <■  tbentn  ittluiled   lo.— 
i,  Vitik  Liurctii.  ii.  390, 
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as  the  patrimony  of  tlie  churcli,  but  vrhicli  were  now  nnJet 
the  role  of  various  independent  chiefs  ? 

Pope  Sixtua  IV.  was  the  first  pontiff  by  whom  thia  par- 
pose  was  undertaken  witti  a  fixed  will  iind  effectual  reaalta, 
He  was  strenuously,  and  most  successfully,  followed  by 
Alexander  VI.  From  Julius  II.  this  plan  received  a  diieo 
tion  wholly  unexpected,  and  of  wliich  the  effect  was  penn»- 

Siitus  IV.  {U71 — 1484)  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
principality  for  his  nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  in  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  plains  of  Romagna.  The  other  Italian  poweri 
were  already  disputing  the  possession  of,  or  the  preponderanca 
in,  this  fair  district ;  and,  if  the  question  lia<l  been  one  of 
right,  the  pope  had  manifestly  a  better  title  than  any  one  of 
these  princes ;  but  he  was  greatly  their  inferior  in  political 
force  and  the  materials  of  war.  Ho  did  not  scruple  to  em- 
ploy his  spiritual  influence — exalted  by  its  nature  and  ob- 
jects above  a]]  earthly  purposes — for  the  furtherance  of  hia 
worldly  interests ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  debasing  it  ly 
contact  with  the  temporary  intrigues  in  whicli  these  inrolTe>l 
him.  The  Medici  were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  pope,  and, 
mingling  himself  in  the  di9j>ut«a  of  the  Florentines,  he  gave  ^ 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  bad  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Paxzi,  and  is  believed,  ae  U  well  knoit-n,  to  have  been 
privy  to  that  assassinatio!<,  committed  by  them  before  the 
very  aitar  of  a  cathedral.  He — the  father  of  the  faithful! 
When  the  Venetians  ceased  to  favour  the  undertakings  of  hia 
nephew,  as  for  some  time  they  had  done,  the  pope  was  nol 
content  with  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  to  which  he  had  himself  impelled  them  ;  he  even  w 
Bit  as  to  excommunicate  them  for  persisting  in  it.* 

He  acted  with  equal  violence  in  Rome.  The  Colonn 
family,  opponents  af  Riario,  was  persecuted  by  him  with  th«^ 

-  The  Commentarii  di  Marino  Sanuto  on  the  war  of  Fermra  « 
printed  at  Venice  in  1329— at  p«ge  S6  he  alludes  lo  the  defection  of  tl»  | 
pope,  quoting  the  icords  of  the  Venetian  ambaasador  ;  "  Tntli  vedrBaiUi 
iver  noi  cominciato  questa  guerra  di  volonta  del  Papa ;  cgh  peri  ^ 
miiaae  a  rompere  la  legs."  [All  men  will  ace  that  we  began  thia  wirtT 
desire  of  the  pope ;  be,  howeser,  took  meaaurci  for  the  breaking  of  111 
leagog.] 
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nnst  savage  ferticity.  He  seized  on  tbeir  dmnaiii  of  Jfiirino, 
wid  pausing  the  prothonotary  Colonna  to  be  attackeil  in  IjIjj 
•wii  lionse,  took  him  prisoner,  anil  put  Lini  to  deatli.  The 
nither  of  ColoDna  came  to  St  Celso,  in  Baiichi,  where  the 
eorpse  lay,  and  lifting  the  severed  head  by  its  hair,  slie 
ezdaimed  :  "  Beliold  tlie  head  of  my  son.  Such  is  tlie  trittli 
pope.  He  promised  that  my  son  should  l>e  set  at 
liberty  if  Marino  were  delivered  into  his  hands,  lie  is  pos- 
sessed of  Marino,  and  behold,  we  have  my  son, — but  dead. 
Thus  does  the  pope  keep  his  word,"* 

At  such  cast  was  it  that  Sixtus  IV.  secured  victory  over 
hiB  eoemiea,  domestic  and  foreign.  He  did,  in  effect,  exalt 
luB  nephew  to  be  lord  of  Imola  and  Forii ;  but  if  his  tem|«- 
ral  influence  gamed  eztenston  by  these  mea.ns,  there  can  Ije 
no  doubt  that  his  spiritual  authority  and  character  lost  infi- 
nitely more.  There  was  even  an  attempt  made  to  assemble  a 
council  against  him. 

Meanwhile  Sistus  was  soon  to  be  fur  surpassed.  Xo  long 
time  after  him  (1492)  Alexander  VI.  took  possesaiou  of  the 
pafMil  throne. 

The  great  object  of  Alexander,  throngh  his  whole  life,  was  I 
to  grutiiy  his  inclination  for  pleasure,  hie  ambition,  and  his  \ 
love  of  erise.  When  at  length  he  had  attained  to  the  supreme 
tpiritnal  dignity,  he  seemed  also  to  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  happiness.  Spite  of  bis  advanced  years,  the  esultntion 
he  felt  seemed  daily  to  impart  to  him  a  new  life.  No  painfnlf 
thought  was  permitted  to  disturb  his  repose  for  a  single  night. 
His  only  care  was  to  seize  on  all  means  that  might  sid  him 
his  power,  and  advance  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  bis  sons :  on  no  other  subject  did  he  ever  seriously  bi'- 
^w  a  thought,  t 

This  one  consideration  was  at  the  base  u!  aJI  hin  political 
Ui^ces,  and  of  those  relations  by  which  the  events  of  the 
'orld  were  at  that  time  so  powerfully  influenced  How  the 
Hpe  would  proceed,  in  regard  to  the  marriages,  endowment*, 
iUM  adv-aoce  of  his  children,  became  a  question  affecting  the 
politiea  of  aU  Europe. 

*  Alegretto  AlegretH,  Diflri  Sanesi,  p.  817. 

IB  ^  Fo/o  CapaUo,   i5(Wi  MS.  (,App.  Ko.  V) 
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Tlie  £on  of  Alexaniler,  Cfflaar  Borgia,  foUowod  closo  on 
the  foutate|)8  of  Riario.  He  begaa  from  the  Santo  point,  iind 
Ilia  first  uudertakiug  was  to  drive  the  widow  of  Riario  from 
Imola  and  Forli.  He  pressed  forward  to  the  completion  of 
hia  designs  with  the  most  daring  contempt  of  conaeijaences ; 
what  Biario  had  only  approached,  or  attempted,  Cwaai 
Borgia  carried  forward  to  its  utmot-t  results.  Let  ns  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  means  by  which  his  purposes  were  accom- 
plished. 

The  ecclesiastical  states  had  hitherto  been  divided  by  the 
factions  of  the  Gnelfs  and  the  Ghibelines,  the  first  represented 
in  Rome  by  the  family  of  Orsini,  the  second  by  the  house  of 
Colonna.     The  popes  had  usually  taken  part  with  one  or  tli« 
other  of  these  factions.     Sixtos  IV.  had  done  so,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Alexander  and  his  son,  who  at  first 
attached   theuiselTea   to  the   Guelf,    or    Orsini   pai'ty.      Tliia 
alliance  enabled  them  very  soon   to  gain  the  miLsleiy  of  all 
their  enemies.     They  drove  the  house  of  Sforza  fro.'i  Pesaro, 
that  of  Maiatesta  from  Rimini,  and  the  family  oi  Manfred! 
from  Faenza.     They  seized  on  those  powerfnl,  weil-fortifieJ 
cities,  and  thns  commenced  the  foundation  of  an  extensive 
I  lordship.     But  no  sooner  had  they  attained  tliis  point,  no   ■ 
siioner  had  they  fned  themselves  from  their  euemies,  tiuui  J 
!  they  turned  every  effort  against  their  friends.     And  it  WM  I 
in  this  that  the  practice  of  the  Borgias  differed  from  that  ol'm 
ileir  predecessors,  who  had  ever  remained  firmly  attached  t^| 
the  party  they  liad  chosen  ;  Cxsar,  on  the  contrary,  atta(:k«^| 
his  own  confederates,  without  hesitation   or  scruple.     Tl^H 
<luko  of    Urbiuo,   from  whom    he  had  frequently  receirei^l 
inijiortant  aid,  was  involved,  as  in  a  network,  by  the  maclu-^ 
nations  of  Cscsar,  and,  nith  difficulty  saved  his  life,  a  petw- 1 
cuted  fugitive  in  his  own  dominions.*     Titclli,  Baglioni,  aodfl 
other  chiefs  of  the  Orsini  faction,  resolved  to  shew  him  tbR^f 
at  least  they  were  capable  of  resistance.     But  Cajsar  Borgt^H 

■  Many  interestinj  particularB  regarding  Cffisar  Borgia  aro  to  t^H 
found  throngho'it  the  fourth  volume  of  Sanuto's  great  MS.  chronicle*-^H 
ae  aUo  certain  of  hia  letters;  in  one  of  these,  written  to  the  pope,  tlf^t 
aabtcnbes  himself  "  Vrte.  Stis.  humili&simus  eervus  et  devotisan^H 
fHCCum."  [Your  hollneu'a  humblest  Eervaat  and  moal  dEVon^^ 
areatare.]  -^H 
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declaring  that  "  it  is  permitted  la  betray  these  ivlio  are  the 
masters  of  all  treasons,"  decoyed  tliem  iatii  ins  sautes^  whh 
pro/oandly  calculated  cruelty,  and  mercilessly  dejirived  them 
of  life.  Having  thus  destroyed  both  parties,  he  stepped  into  i 
their  pla<!e,  gathered  the  inferiiir  nobility,  who  bad  been  their  I 
■dherents,  iiroiind  Lira,  and  took  them  into  his  pay ;  the  ter- 
ritoriea  be  had  seized  on  were  held  in  subjection  hj  force  of 
terror  and  cruelty. 

The  brightest  hopes  of  Alexander  were  thus  lealiBed, — the 

nobles  of  the  land  were  annihilated,  and  hia  house  about  to 

fuund  a  great  hereditary  dominion  in  Italy.      But  he  hud 

already  liegun  to  acquire  practical  experioiico  of  the  evil  whicli 

jm^sioDS,  aroused  and  unbridled,  are  capable  of  producing. 

1,  TVith  no  relative  or  fcronrite  would  Cwsar  Borgia  endure  ihe 

participation  of  his  power.     H^  own  brother  stood  in  hia 

«ay:  Ciesar  caused  him  to  be  murdered  and  throwu  into  the 

Tiber.     His  brother-in-taw  was  assailed  and  stabbed,  by  his 

orders,  on  the  steps  of  his  palace.*     The  wounded  man  was 

nursed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  the  latter  preparing  hia  food 

irith  her  own  hands,  to  secure  him  from  poison ;  the  pope 

set  a  guard  upon  the  house  to  protect  his  son-in-law  from  his 

«on.     CsBsar  laughed   these   precautions  to  scorn.     "  What 

I   wnoot  be  done  at  noon-day,"  said    he,  "  may  be  brought 

I  about  in    the   evening,"      When   the    prince    was    on    the 

I  point   of  recovery,  he  burst   into   his  chamber,    drove   out 

I  the  wifb  and  sister,   called  in  the  common   ei^ecntioner,   luid 

I  caused    his    unfortunate    brother-in-law    to    be    strangled. 

I  Towards   his   father,   whose   life  and  station  he  valued  only 

I  K   means    to    his    own    aggrandisement,    he   displayed    not 

•  Diana  de  ScbutUno  di  Bran™  de  TeliDi,  MS.  Bibl.  Bsrb.  N.  1103, 
I'tpolu  of  Ctesar'i  atroritieB  in  the  manner  followirg  :  "11  primo,  il 
[Audio  Che  ai  FbUmava  1r>  daCH  di  Gandia,  lo  fece  butter  iji  fiume  :  fere 
cagnata,  che  era  liglio  del  duca  di  CslabriB,  era  Id  y\u  bello 
UB  ens  mai  si  rednse  in  Roma  ;  ancora  fece  ammaziare  Vitellozzu 
._k  dCti  di  Caitella  eterala  piii  Talentiiuamo  che  fusse  in  qael  tempo." 
[Fint,  he  caused  hia  brother,  called  dnke  of  Gandia,  to  be  thronn 
tita  the  riier  ;  he  ordered  hia  brother-in-law,  who  woa  son  of  the  duke 
If  Calabria,  and  the  handsomest  man  ever  seen  in  Rome,  to  be  sssas- 
■in,  he  contrived  the  murder  of  Vitellozzo.  the  braiest  man 
le.]— He  calls  the  lord  of  Faenza  '■  lo  pi^  bello  fiRlio  del 
lo,"— the  bindnomeat  lad  in  cbe  world.     {A|ip.  No.  9.) 
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tlie  elighteit  respect  or  feeling.  lie  slew  Peroto,  Alex- 
favourite,  wliile  the  unhappy  man  clung  to  hia 
patron  for  protection,  and  was  wrapped  witliin  the  pontifical 
[  inantle.  The  blood  of  the  favourite  flowed  over  the  face  of  ' 
,'  the  pope. 

For  a  certain  time  tlie  city  of  the  apostles,  and  the  whole 
state  of  the  church,  were  in  the  hands  of  Ctesar  Borgia. 
He  is  described  as  posaesaing  great  personal  beauty,  and  visa 
so  strong  that  in  a  buE-fight  he  would  strike  off  the  head  of 
the  animal  at  a  single  blow ;  of  liberal  spirit,  and  not  withont 
certain  features  of  greatness,  but  given  up  to  his  passions  and 
deeply  stained  with  blood.  How  did  Rome  tremble  at  his 
name  !  Cssar  required  gold,  and  posseaaed  enemiea :  every 
night  were  the  corpses  of  murdered  men  found  in  the  streets, 
yet  none  dared  move ;  for  who  but  might  fear  that  his  oini 
turn  would  be  next  ?  Those  whom  violence  could  not  reach 
were  taken  off  by  poison.* 

There  was  but  one  place  on  earth  where  such  deeds  wei8 
possible, — that,  namely,  where  unlimited  temporal  powef' 
,  was  united  to  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  where  tin 
I  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastic^,  were  held  in  one  and  the  some' 
■  hand.  This  place  was  occupied  by  C«aar  Borgia.  Even' 
ilepravity  may  httve  its  jierfection.  The  kindred  of  the  popei' 
have  often  distingoished  themselvea  in  the  career  of  eril, 
but  nono  attained  to  the  enibence  of  Cnsar  Borgia.  He  auy- 
be  called  a  virtuoso  in  crime. 

Was  it  not  in  the  first  and  most  essential  tendancies  of 
Christianity- to  render  such  a  power  impossible?  And  yet, 
Christianity  itself,  and  the  very  position  of  the  supreme  head) 
i>(  the  church,  were  made  subservient  to  its  existence. 

There  needed,  then,  no  advent  of  a  Luther,  to  prove  to  tbft 
world  that  these  things  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirif 

*  To  the  manirold  notiDes  extant  on  this  head.  I  hate  added  loinedii^l 
from  Polo  Cflpello  (App.  No.  3).  Oo  the  doath  of  distinguiahed  mw^ 
I  people  instaatl;  saspecCed  poiBoaing  by  the  pope.  With  regard  ta 
the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Verona,  SsButo  has  the  following :  •'Sijndk*,' 
iria  stato  atoaic^atu  per  tuorli  le  faculty,  perche  avanti  che  spiraase  el  pspi 
mando  gnardie  atlorno  la  caia."  [He  was  Buppo^ed  to  he  poisoned  tM 
the  pope  might  take  his  riches,  becsuse  Alesaiider  placed  guarda  aniaa4 
Ait  hoate  before  be  died.] 
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of  CLristianlty.  Even  at  that  time  men  complamed  that  the  I 
pope  was  preparing  tbe  waj  for  antichrUt,  and  laboDring  for 
llic  interest  of  Satan  rather  than  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

We  do  not  follow  the  history  of  AJexander  iu  its  minute 
iletaiis.  He  once  puipoaed,  as  is  hut  too  well  authenticated, 
bt  destroy  one  of  the  ricliest  cardioaJs  hy  poison  :  but  the 
bilter  contrived  to  win  over  the  pope's  chief  cook  by  means 
uf  promises,  entreaties,  and  gifts.  The  confection,  prepared 
l-r  the  cardinal,  was  set  before  the  pontiff  himself;  and 
Alexander  expired  from  the  effects  of  that  poison  whicli 
|je  had  destined  for  anotlier.t  The  conaequences  resulting 
from  his  Tarioua  enterprises  after  his  death  wore  entirely 
tlitTerent  &om  those  lie  had  anticipated. 

The  papal  ^milies  had  aJways  hoped  to  acquire  hereditary  \ 
Kvereignty ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  their  authority  came  to 
ID  end  with  the  life  of  the  pope,  and  his  kindred  returned  to 
[be  tank  whence  they  had  risen.  If  the  Venetians  beheld 
the  career  of  Casar  EJorgia  with  indifference,  it  was  princi- 
piliy  because  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  matters  would  in 
this  respect  take  their  usual  course :  there  were,  perhaps, 
tillier  motives  in  action,  but  this  was  the  principal;  they 
"judged  all  this  to  be  merely  a  fire  of  straw,  and  believed 
Ibat  things  would  return  to  their  former  position,  if  Alexander 

ire  once  dead.''J 

On  this  occasion,  they  were  nevertheless  disappointed  in 
Ibai  expectations  :  a  pope  followed,  who  did  indeed  make  it 
Ilia  abject  to  assume  a  position  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of 
^  Borgias ;  but  who  pursoed  the  same  end,  though  he  took 
different,  and  from  that  very  circumstance,  successfnl,  means 
fcr  his  purpose-  Julius  II.  (a.d.  1503 — 1513)  enjoyed  the 
inealoulable  advantage  of  finding  opportunity  for  promoting 
tia  interests  of  his  family  by  peaceable  means :  he  obtained 
for  hia  kindred  the  inheritance  of  Urbino.  This  done,  he 
ftudd  devote  himself,  undisturbed  by  the  importunities  of  his 
iiodnd,  tu  the  gratification  of  that  innate  love  for  war  and 

•  A  loose  shPct,  MS.  from  Sanuto's  chronicle. 

t  BocceHio  di  la  Morto  di  Papa  Aleasandro,  MS.  (See  App.  No.  4.) 
t  Priuli  CronacH  d[  Veneiia.  MS,—"  Del  reito  poco  Btimavaoo,  oono- 
Knilii.  cbe  questo  acquisto  che  all'hora  faceva  il  daca  Vsleatiaoie  aarebb* 
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cotiquest  wbicli  waa  indeed  the  ruling  pnasion  of  hia  life. 

thifl  lie  was  invited  by  tlie  circuinstancea  of  the  tiuies,  and 

coiisciouaness  of  liia  eminent  position:    bnt  his  effoi' 

ail  for  tlie  cimrch,— for  the  benefit  of  the  papal  aee. 

popes  had   laboured  to  procure  principalities  for   t!i 

or  tbeir  nephews :  it  waa  the  ambition  of  Jiiliua  tn  estend 

dominions  of  the  church.     He  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 

aa  the  founder  of  the  papal  states.  ' 

He  found    the   whole    territory  in    extreme    confusion; 

all  who    had   escaped    by   flight   from    the    hand   of    CtBS&f 

had  returned, — the  Orsini,  the  Colonna,  the  Vitelli  and  Bag^ 

lioni,    Vanrni,    Malatesta,    and   Montefeltri,  —  everywhecBii 

throughont  the  whole  land,  were  the  different  parties  in  more^ 

I  ment ;  murderous  contests  took  place  in  the  very  Borgo  I 

"  Rome.      Pope  Julius  has  been  compared  with  the  Neptune  D 

Virgil,  when  rising  from   the  waves,  with  pesee-inspirit 

countenance  he  hushee  tbeir  storms  to  repose.*     By  prndeni 

and  good  management,  he  disembarrassed  himself  even  ( 

■  Ciesar  Borgia,  whose  castles  he  seized  and  of  whose  dukedff 

he  also  gaiited  posseesion.    The  lessor  barons  he  kept  in  ord( 

i  with  the  inore  facility  from  the  measures  to  this  effect  tb 

S  had  beea  taken  by  Csesar,  bnt  he  was  careful  not  to  gi* 

'l  them  such  cardinals  for  leaders  ns  might  awaken  the  anotflj 

i  spirit  of  insubordination  by  ambitious  enterprise.      The  moi 

1;  powerful    nobles,    who   refused  him  obedience,  be  attaick< 

i'  without  further  ceremony.     His  accession  to  the  papal  thnrt 

sufficed   to  reduce  Baglioni  (who  bad  again  made  liinut 

master  of  Perugia)   within  the  limits   of   due  subordinatioj 

Nor    could  Bentivoglio    offer    effectual   resistance  when  H 

I  q^uired  to  resign  that  sumptuous  palace  which  he  had  ereott 

in  Bologna,  and  whereon  he  had  too  hastily  inscribed  the  wet 

known  eulogy  of  his  own  good  fortune  :  of  this  be  saw  himsd 

deprived  in  bis  old  age.     The  two  powerful  cities  of  Peru|^ 

and  Bologna  were  thus  subjected  to  the  immediate  authoiitj 

of  the  pontifical  throne. 

But  with  all  this,  Julius  was  yet  far  from  having  a«Con 
pllsbed  the  enil  he  had  proposed  to  himself.     The  coasts  < 

1  Ra&(-le  Suido 
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the  papaJ  statea  were  la  gteAt  part  occupied  by  theVenettHns; 
they  were  by  no  nieang  disposed  to  yield  possessiuii  of  tlium 
ftooly,  and  the  pope  waa  greatly  their  inferior  in  militaiy 
power.  He  could  not  conceal  from  hiinaelii  that  liia  at- 
laoking  them  would  he  the  signal  for  a  cotnmution  throughout 
Ennlfn.     Should  he  venture  to  risk  thiti  ? 

Old  as  Jnliua  now  waa,  worn  by  the  many  yiciasitudes  ot 
good  and  evil  fortune  experienced  through  &  long  life ;  by 
lie  fatignes  of  war  and  exile,  and  most  of  ali  by  the  conse- 
<(iiencea  of  intemperance  and  lioeatioua  excess,  be  yet  knew  not 
rbat  fear  or  irresolution  meant;  in  the  extremity  of  age,  he 
retained  that  grand  characteristic  of  manhood,  an  indo- 
ble  spirit.  He  felt  little  respect  for  the  princes  of  hia 
,  and  believed  himself  capable  of  mastering  them  all.  It 
precisely  from  the  tomulta  of  a  general  war  that  he  hoped 
n  extract  the  fulfilment  of  his  puTposes ;  his  only  care  was  Co 
)  always  in  command  of  money,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
iiie  the  favourable  moment  with  bis  utmost  power.  He 
a  Venetian  of  that  day  felicitously  remarks,  "  to 
lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  the  world."*  Awaiting  the 
tuition  of  bis  desires  with  an  excels  of  impatience,  he  yet 
kept  them  confined  to  his  own  breast.  If  we  inquire  whiit 
fuJjled  him  to  assome  so  commanding  an  attitude,  we  find  il 
^prindpally  attrilmtable  to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  public 
^nioQ  in  his  day  permitted  the  frank  avowal  of  bis  natural 
Imdencies ;  he  waa  free  to  profess  them  openly;  nay,  to  make 
tbem  his  boast.  The  re-eBtablishment  of  the  states  of  the 
Choich  wa.a  in  that  day  considered  not  only  a  glorious,  but 
tven  a  religious  enterprise ;  every  effort  <if  ilie  pope  was 
■litecled  towards  this  end;  by  this  one  idea  were  all  bis 
llwughta  animated ;  they  were,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 


1 


l*pi 


de  la  reUtlDa  di  Domenigo  Triviian,  MS. — "  II  ptpn  to] 
.  doDiiDiu  et  maistra  del  jocbo  del  mnndo."  (App.Nn.  6.)  There 
itao  a  second  relation  hj  Polo  Capello,  of  the  ;ear  15i0|  iihencH 
notirea  are  inaerted  in  tlie  App.  No.  5.  Francesco  Vettori, 
uio  dell'  istoria  d'  Italia,  MS.,  sajaof  him  :  "  Julio  piii  fortunato 
ndente,  e  piii  animoso  ohe  forte,   ma  ambitioso  e  derideroso  di 

id  more  rnun>ge  than  strength,  but  «a!  iimijitiou^  and  dmtuvu  >A 
■OT  to  an  immoderatfi  degree  ] 
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Steeled  and  raoulJed  into  tliis  one  uiivarying  form.  Id 
cheronce  of  this,  bis  grand  aim,  lie  engaged  in  the  boldest 
operations,  risking  all  to  obtain  all.  '  He  took  the  field  in 
peraoD,  and  1ia.ring  etormed  Iklirandola,  be  pressed  into  the 
city  acrosa  the  frozen  ditches  and  through  the  breach;  the. 
most  disaatrouB  reverses  could  not  shake  his  purpose, 
rather  seemed  to  waken  new  resoui'cee  within  him.  He  i 
accordingly  successfa! ;  not  only  were  his  own  baronies  rescoei 
from  the  Venetians,  but  in  the  fierce  contest  tliat  ensued,  be 
at  length  made  himself  master  of  Fanna,  Placentla,  and  even 
Reggio,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  power  such  as  no 
had  ever  possessed  before  him.  From  Placentia  to  Terracini 
the  whole  fair  region  admitted  his  authority.  He  bad  eva 
sought  to  present  himself  in  the  character  of  a  liberator] 
governing  his  new  subjects  with  a  wise  benignity,  he  secured 
their  attachment  and  even  devotion  ;  the  temporal  prinoe 
were  not  without  alarm  at  eight  of  so  many  warlike  populii 
tions  in  allegiance  to  a  pope.  "  Time  was,"  says  Macbiftvel 
"  when  no  barun  was  so  insignificant  but  tliat  he  might  venton 
to  brave  the  papal  power;  now.  it  is  regarded  with  respecil 
even  by  a  king  of  France." 


§  2.   Preraience  of  Secular  Vieicg  and  Interest)  in  the 
Church. 

It  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  the  whole  body  of  tha 
hierarchy  should  be  influenced  by  the  character  and  tfindenciffl. 
of  its  chief,  that  all  shoojd  lend  their  best  aid  to  the  promotiw 
(if  liis  purposes,  and  be  themselves  carried  forward  by  tl*, 
impulse  thoB  given. 

Not  only  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  pontiff,  but  all  otho- 
wfBccs  of  the  church,  were  regarded  as  mere  secular  pi" 
]>erty.     The    pope    nominated    cardinals    from    i 
motive    thati   personal  ftivour,   the  gratification   of 
teiitite,  or  even,  and  this  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence, 
attnal  payment  of  money  !      Could  there  he  any  rational 
pectation  that  men  so  appointed  would  fulfil  tlieir  spiri 
duties?     One  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  church. 
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mitflnziaria,  waa  bestowed  by  Sixtus  IV.  on  one  of  hie 
epiiewa.  This  office  held  a,  large  portion  of  the  power  of 
nntin?  dis{)enaatioiia ;  its  pririlegt^s  were  still  further  ex- 
pded  by  tlie  pope,  and  in  u  bull  iesued  fur  the  express  pur- 
Me  of  cocfirniing  them,  he  declares  all  who  shall  prcsniD^  to 
nnbt  the  rectitode  of  such  ineaeiires,  to  be  "a  stiff-necked 
feople  and  children  of  malice."*  It  followed  aa  a  matter  of 
Bourse  that  the  nephew  considered  his  nfiice  as  a,  benefice,  the 
pDceeils  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  incr^^ise  to  the  ittmoH 
Btent  possible. 

A  large  amount  of  worldly  power  was  at  this  time  conferred 
innuiit  tDBtanc«s,  together  with  the  bisiioprics;  they  were  held 
■tore  or  less  as  sinecures  according  to  the  degree  of  influence 
BCourt  fevour  possessed  by  the  recipient  or  his  family.  Tbe 
Koman  Curia  thought  only  of  bow  it  might  beat  derive  ad- 
nntgge  from  the  vacancies  and  presentations;  Alexander  ex- 
torted double  annates  or  first-fruits,  and  levied  double,  nay 
triule  tjthes  :  there  remained  few  things  that  had  not  become 
lifter  of  purchase.  The  tases  of  tbe  papal  chancery  rose 
Wjher  from  day  to  day,  and  the  comptroller,  whoso  duty  it 
ns  to  prevent  all  abi:ses  In  that  department,  most  commonly 
isferted  the  revision  of  the  imposts  to  those  very  men  who 
bd  fiied  tbeir  amount.f  For  every  indulgence  obtained  from 
ibp  d&taiy's  office,  a  stipulated  sum  was  paid  ;  nearly  all  the 
diepntes  ot«urriug  at  this  period  between  the  several  states  of 
Europe  and  tbe  Boman  court  arose  out  of  these  exactions, 
•bicb  tbe  Curia  sought  by  every  possible  means  to  increase, 
•bile  tbe  people  of  all  countries  as  zealously  strove  to  restrain 
them. 

Principles  such  as  these  necessarily  acted  on  all  ranks 
iffected  by  the  syslem  baaed  on  tboni,  from  tlie  highest  to 
the  lowest.      Many  eccleaiaatics  were  found  ready  to  renounce 

•  Boll  ot  the  9th  of  May,  1484,—"  anoniani  nonnulli  ioiquitstis  filii, 

ikCiooia  et  penmnciie  c\Ke  spiritu  ssaampta  poWetalem  ni^JDri  pijenitentisru 

in  dobium  rcvocare  pncsuiuunt,  decet  nos  adveniu  tales  ulliibere 

n,"  lee. — BaUarium  Romanam,  ed.  Cocquetines,  iii.  p.  187. 

"t  Befommtionea  nin«llari«  aposioline  S"*  D""  N"  Psuli  III.,  1540, 

'"„  in  the  Barberini  librtry  in  Rome,  ennmerates  all  the  ibuses  that 

I  crept  in  amce  the  days  of  Sixtus  and  Aleiandcr,     The  grievraceg  o( 

German  nation  relate  apecialljr  to  the^  "  new  devices"  and  tbe  offietn 

"  I  chancerf. 
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their  bishopries ;  but  they  retained  the  greater  part  of  t 
revenaea,  aad  not  unfrequetitly  the  presentation  to  the  beneH 
fices  dependent  on  tliem  alw.  Even  the  laws  forbiddiiij 
the  son  of  a  clergjTiian  to  procure  induction  to  the  living  o 
his  father,  and  enacting  that  no  eccleaiaatio  should  dispoai 
of  his  office  by  will,  were  continually  evaded ;  for  as  al 
could  obtain  permission  to  appoint  whuntsoeTer  lie  jnigbi 
choose  as  hia  coadjutor,  provided  he  were  liberal  of  his  money, 
ao  the  'oeneGces  of  the  church  became  in  a  manner  beiv* 
ditary. 

It  followed  of  necessity  that  the  performance  of  ecoleaia* 
tical  duties  was  grievously  neglected.  In  tliia  rapid  slteMli 
I  confine  myself  to  remarks  made  by  conscientious  prelates  &l 
the  Tloman  court  itself.  "  What  a  spectacle,"  they  eiclaiiiL 
"  for  a  Christian  who  shall  take  hia  way  through  the  Chri»i 
tian  world,  is  this  desolation  of  the  churches !  All  the  floclu 
are  abandoned  by  their  shepherds,  they  are  given  over  to  tbi 
care  of  hirelings,"  ' 

In  all  places  incompetent  persons  were  intrusted  with  ti 
performance  of  clerical  duties ;  they  were  appointed  witUol 
scrutiny  or  selection.  The  iacnmbcnts  of  benefices  we 
principally  interested  in  finding  substitutes  at  the  loWe 
possible  cost,  thus  the  mendicant  friars  were  frequent 
chosen  as  particularly  suitable  in  this  respect.  These  m! 
occupied  the  hiahoprics  under  the  title  (previously  nnbeatd  < 
in  that  sense)  of  suffragans ;  the  cures  they  held  in  the  capfll 

Already  were  the  mendicant  orders  in  possession  of  extrs 
ordinary  privileges,  and  these  bad  been  yet  further  extende 
by  Siitua  IV.,  who  was  himself  a  Franciscan.  They  had  t)^ 
right  of  confessing  penitents,  administering  the  Lord's  Suppe 
and    bestowing    estrerae   unction,    as    also    that   of  buryiB 

•  Coaeilitim  delectorum  cardinalium  et  (diorum  pralatorum  do 
danda  ectlesia  S"°  D"°  Paulo  III.  ipso  jnbente,  comcripWm  anno  It 
[the  counsel  of  the  select  canUnalB  and  other  prelalea,  respecting 
amelioration  of  the  church,  written  by  spedal  command  of  our  n 
holif  lord  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1538].  printed  more  than  once  eren  at 
time,  and  important  as  pomtiug  out  the  evil,  >o  far  as  it  lay  in  the  adi 
lustration,  precisely  and  without  reserve.  Long  after  it  had  been  prii ' 
this  MS.  3tiU  remained  incorporated  nith  the  MSS.  of  the  Coda. 
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within  tbe  precincts,  and  even  in  tie  Iiabit  of  tlie  o/Jer.  All 
tlieae  privileges  cuoferreil  impurtani^  us  well  ae  profit,  and 
the  nieBilluutit  friars  enjoyed  tliein  in  tl:cir  utmost  pleni- 
tude ;  the  pope  even  threjitened  the  diEobedient  secular 
clergy,  or  others,  who  should  innlest  tlio  orders,  more  pnrti- 
(alarlj  aa  regarded  bequests,  wiLh  the  loss  of  their  respective 
uffices.* 

Tlie  ndciinistration  of  pfiriehes  ae  well  as  that  of  bishoprics 
Iieing  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mendicant  orders,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  must  hare  possessed  enormous  influence.  Tlie 
liigher  offices  and  more  important  dignities  were  monopo- 
lised, together  with  their  revenuss,  by  the  great  faiiiiliea 
and  their  cependanta,  shared  only  with  the  favunriies  of 
inarts  and  of  the  Curia ;  the  actual  discharge  of  the  various 
ilutles  wafi  confided  to  the  niendic&nt  friars  who  were  npheld 
liy  tlie  popes.  They  took  active  part  also  in  the  sale  of 
indalgencee,  to  which  so  unusaaJ  an  extension  waa  given 
M  that  time,  Alexander  VI.  being  the  first  to  declare 
uffioially  that  they  were  capable  of  releasing  souls  from  pur- 
foitiry.  But  the  orders  also  had  fallen  into  the  extreme  of 
worldliuess.  What  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  among  them 
fcr  wouring  the  higher  appointments !  what  eagerness  waa 
ili^Uycd  at  elections  to  be  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  a  voter 
bdiBved  unfavourable !  The  latter  were  sent  nut  of  tlie  way 
U  preachers  or  as  inspectors  of  remote  parishes ;  against  the 
frrnicr,  they  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  sword,  or  the 
i»gger,  aciil   many  were  destroyed  by  jioison.t   '  Meanwhile 

*  AmpliB^iniK  gntite  et  priTJIegia  fntrDin  rainaram  conTPUtuallum 
(tdiui*  S.  Fmiiuiici  qusc  prapterea  mare  nugnam  nuncujiuitur,  31  Aug. 
U74.— Bitlluium  Rom.  iii.  3.  139.  [Most  unple  priiilcgea  of  the 
UinMite  frisra  of  the  order  oF  St.  Frauds,  which  are  called  on  that 
UMDnt  *  grenC  5ei.]  A  rimilar  bull  was  issaed  in  ravour  of  the  Domi- 
Ideuu  1  tills  "  Mire  Mugnuni"  atlracCed  much  attcntina  in  the  Lateran 
loncil  of  151!  :  but  privilege!,  au  at  least  was  then  the  case,  are  more 
nidiW  conferred  than  ceroked. 

f  In  a  voluminoui  report  from  Caraffa  to  Clecoent,  nhich  is  given  by 
SkoUO,  ViU  di  Paoio  IV.,  in  a  mutilated  forni  only,  the  passage  foUi)"-- 
"i^accarsin  tbe  manuscript  of  the  monasteritB:—'' Si  viene  ad  bomiciji 
IMS  solo  col  Teneno,  ma  apertameole  col  eoltcllo,  e  con  la  spade,  per  non 
<dlre  con  aohiopatti."  [They  proceed  to  commit  murders,  not  only  bjf 
JiOiKRi,  but  Openly  with  the  dagger  and  tbe  anord,  to  da;  □□tliia|{  of  fir*- 
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the  coiiirortti  men  seeli  rram  religion  became  mere  m 
of  sale;  the  mendicant  friars,  eniployed  aX  miserably 
wages,  caught  eagerly  at  all  contiugent  meiins   uf  uiokiiiz 

"  Woo  is  me ! "  exclaims  one  of  the  prelalea  before  allude'l 
to,  "  who  are  they  that  have  turned  my  eyes  to  fonntaine  ol 
tears?  Even  those  sot  apart  and  elect  have  fallen  off;  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  ia  laid  waste.  Were  they  to  perisL 
alone,  this  were  an  evil,  yet  one  that  might  be  endured :  bui 
ainoe  they  are  diffused  through  all  Christendom  as  are  ibu 
veins  through  the  body,  eu  must  their  corruption  and  downfall 
bring  on  the  niin  of  tho  world  !  " 


§  3.   Inlelleetual  Tendency. 

Could  we  unfold  the  book  of  history,  and  lay  it4 
before  our  eyes  in  their  connected  reality ;  were  the  fli 
events  of  time  to  display  their  most  concealed  roecK 
before  us,  oa  do  the  eternid  forms  of  nature,  how  often  ahi 
we  not  be  comforted  by  perceiving  in  the  first  as  in  the  hit, 
that  the  fresh  germ  is  hidden  beneath  the  decay  we  deploni 
and  that  new  hfe  is  proceodisg  from  death  ! 

Deeply  as  we  may  lament  the  earthward  tendency  of 
spiritual  things,  and  the  corruption  we  have  just  described  ai 
existing  in  religious  institutions;  yet,  but  for  these  evils, 
the  mind  of  man  could  with  difficulty  have  entered  on  that 
peculiar  path,  which,  more  directly  than  any  uther,  haa  led  t« 
his  essential  progress,  mural  and  intellcctnaJ. 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that,  ingenious,  diversified,  anJ 
profound  aa  are  tho  productions  of  tho  middle  ages,  they  ar« 
yet  baaed  on  views  of  the  world,  visionary  in  charm.'ter  and 
hut  little  in  aooonlance  with  the  reality  of  things.  Had  the 
Church  remained  in  full  and  conscioua  power,  she  would  have 
adhered  firmly  to  these  views,  namiwing  and  restricting  at 
they  were ;  but  as  she  now  was,  the  human  intellect  waa  left 
at  lilfcrty  to  seek  a  now  development   in  a  totally  uttered 

We  may  safely  asaen  that,  during  those  agea,  the 


■in  I 
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ily  held  within  the  liraita  of  a  closely 
lioDiicled  horizon.  TLe  reoeweil  a^qnaintance  with  antiquity 
removed  this  barrier,  and  opened  a  loftier,  a.  more  compre- 
henaive,  and  a  grander  prospect 

'  Not  that  the  classic  authora  were  altogether  unknown  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  avidity  with  which  the  Arabs,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  intruductioQ  of  bo  many 
'branches  of  acience  into  the  West,  collected  and  appropriated 
the  works  of  the  ancienta,  w&a  but  little  inferior  to  the  seal 
with  which  tlie  Italians  of  the  ISth  century  pursued  the  same 
object.  Calipb  Maniono  docs  not  lose  by  comparison  in  this 
respect  with  Coamo  de*  Medici.  There  was  nevertheless  a 
difference,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  of  no 
great  moment,  ia  in  my  opinion  all-iniporta,nt.  The  Arabs 
translated,  but  they  often  destroyed  the  originals.  Their 
tranalationa  being  pervaded,  and  thus  transmuted,  by  their 
awn  peculiar  ideas,  the  end  was,  that  in  their  hands,  Aria~ 
lotle  was  wrested,  so  to  speak,  into  a  system  of  theoEophy. 
Astronomy  was  perverted  to  astrology,  and  this  last  applied  to 
medicine.  They  may  thus  be  said  to  have  aided  in  producing 
iboos  vi^onary  views  of  things  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
laded.  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  extracted  true  profit 
from  all  they  read.  They  proceeded  from  the  Romans  li  the 
Greeks.  The  art  of  printing  disseminated  the  originals 
tbronghout  the  world  in  copies  innumerable :  the  true  Ariatotle 
Mperseded  that  falsified  by  the  Arabs.  Men  studied  science 
from  the  unaltered  works  of  the  ancients :  geography  directly 
from  Ptolemy,  botany  from  Dioscorides,  medicine  from  Qalen 
and  Hippocrates.  How  rapidly  was  the  mind  of  man  then 
ddivered  from  the  fantasies  that  had  hitherto  peopled  the 
worid — from  the  prejudices  that  had  held  his  spirit  in  thrall ! 
We  should,  however,  say  too  much,  were  we  to  aaaert 
ta  these  times  an  immediate  evidence  of  originality  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  literature  and  science,  the  discovery  of  new  truths, 
or  the  production  of  grand  ideas ;  as  yet  men  sought  only  to 
xomprehend  the  ancients,  none  thought  of  going  beyond  thera. 
The  efficacy  of  the  classic  writers  lay  not  so  much  in  the  im- 
pulse given  to  production  and  the  growth  of  a  creative  spirit 
u)  literature,  as  in  the  habit  of  imitation  that  t\ieu  vwV.^ 
tailed  forth. 


r 
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Bu:  in  this  imitation  will  be  fouod  one  of  the  caneea  mosl 
inuDeiiintely  cODtributing  to  the  meatal  progresa  of  that 
period. 

Men  BOtigbt  to  eraulate  the  aDcients  in  their  own  langnase. 
Leo  X.  was  an  especial  patron  of  this  pursuit :  he  read  tiie 
well-written  introduction  to  the  history  of  Jovius  alond  in 
the  circle  of  hia  intimates,  declaring  that  eince  the  works  oL 
"    "  .       .       ■  J  J 


Livy  nothing  ao  good  bad  been  produced.  A  pat) 
Ia.tin  improvieators,  we  may  readily  cooceive  the  charm 
would  iind  in  the  talents  of  Vida,  who  could  set  fortli 
subject  like  the  game  of  chess,  in  the  full  tones  of  ml 
oadenced  Latin  hexameters.  A  matbematician,  celebniti 
for  expounding  his  science  in  elegant  Latin,  was  invited  &91 
Portugal;  io  this  manner  he  would  have  bad  theology 
jurisprudence  taught,  and  church  history  written 

Meanwhile  it  was  not  possible  that  tbiiigs  couli!  ren 
atationary.  Once  arrived  at  this  point,  to  wlialevcr  ex 
the  direct  imitation  of  tbe  ancients  in  their  own  tODg^ 
might  be  carried,  it  was  utterly  insufficient  to  occupy 
whole  ficiil  of  intellect ;  there  was  something  in  it  incompl 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  so  widely  practised  that  this  M 
could  nut  long  escape  the  general  notice.  The  new  i 
gradually  arose  of  imitating  the  aucienta  in  tbe  mol 
tongue.  Tbe  men  of  that  day  felt  themselves  to  stand  in 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  classic  authors,  as  did 
llomans  with  regard  to  the  Greeks :  they  detennined 
longer  to  confine  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  a  cont«t 
mere  details ;  on  the  broad  fields  of  literature  were  they  i 
reaolved  to  Tie  with  their  masters,  and  with  youthful  enl 
siasm  did  they  rush  forward  on  this  new  career. 

Tbe  language  of  nations  was  ftirtunately  reoeimg  at 
precise  moment  an  improved  and  regulated  form.  The  W. 
of  Bembo  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  tiniahed  style  1^ 
Latin,  nor  in  those  essays  in  Italiiiu  poetry  still  remaining 
ns,  as  in  his  well-devised  and  lappily  successful  efforts 
give  correctness  and  dignity  to  his  mother  tongue,  and 
establish  its  construction  according  to  i5:ied  rules.  This 
for  which  he  has  been  praised  by  Arioslo  ;  he  appeared 
cisely  at  tbe  right  moment,  his  own  literary  attempts 
to  oxempUfy  bis  iloctrines. 


F 
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If  we  examine  tbe  circle  of  works,  formed  on  antique  m3deLB, 
bt  of  wbich  ttie  medium  was  that  Italian  m  i  □comparable 
t  Larmony  and  Hexibility,  and  whicb  bud  been  so  skilfully 
kjited  to  tbe  purposes  of  the  writer,  t!io  fullowing  obgerva- 
DDS  are  forced  on  our  attention. 

But  little  success  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  those  who 
oght  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  classic  model.  Trage- 
«e,  like  tbe  "  Rosmunda"  of  ]tuc«llai,  coustructed,  lib  the 
litore  assure  us,  entirely  after  tbe  antique :  didactic  poeins, 
isdlike  "  tlie  Bees"  of  the  samo  author  (wherein  we  are  from 
jfe  Tery  first  referred  to  Virgil,  who  is  tm^ned  to  account  in 
thonaand  ways  throughout  the  poem),  were  by  no  means 
iTOnrably  received,  nor  did  they  jiroduce  any  real  effect  on 
be  prjgreM  of  literature.  Comedies  were  from  the  first 
MB  rastraiued.  It  was  in  their  very  nature  to  assume  the 
nlonr  and  impression  of  the  time ;  but  tbe  groundwork 
tu  almost  invariably  eome  fable  of  antiquity,  or  a  plot 
iWMwed  from  Plautus.*  Men,  even  of  such  talent  aa  was 
Iteaessed  by  BibbiE<na  and  Machiavelli,  Lave  failed  to  secure 
SrUifOT  attempts  in  comedy  the  entire  approbation  of  later 
beg.  In  works  of  a  different  description,  we  occasionally 
tmive  a  species  of  conflict  between  their  component  parts, 
iHiisnt  and  modern.  T^ius,  in  the  "  Arcadia"  of  Saoazzuro, 
kOw  peculiarly  do  the  prolix  periods  and  stilted  Latinity  of  the 

-*  Umo  Minio,  amang  many  other  reniBrkabti!  tbin^,  ilescrib«i  lo  the 

"   '  the  circnmetaDcea  attending  the  first  prodoction  of  ft  eomedy  in 

His  date  ia  the  13th  of  March.    1519.      (See  A)>p.   No.  8.) 

idita  fetti  (he  is  Bpeaking  of  the  Carnival)  se  ando  ad  una  comcdia. 

s  el  reverend'"  Cibo,  dove  e  Btato  hellieaima  oosa,  lo  apparalo 

'  loperbo  ohe  non  si  potria  dire.     La  comedia  fu  questa,  che  fu  fenta 

'  :  in  itita  sala  fu  fata  Femra  precise  come  !b  e.     Dicnno  che 

v™  Cibo  tenendo  per  Ferrora  a  yoiendo  una  coinedia  li  fu 

imedia.     E  sta  tratta  parte  de  li  Suppositi  di  Flauto  e  dal 

I  de  Tereniio,  molto  bellissima."  [The  featiTsl  being  finished,  they 

I  comedf  given  by  Mo&signore  Ciho,  wbere  was  a  fine  sight,  with 

superb  than  I  can  tell.     In  the  comfldy  there  was  feigned 

,  and  in  the  eaid  Iwil  wsi  made  Ferrara,  raacllf  ps  it  it. 

>loiisi;{nor  Ciho,  passing  through  Perrara,  and  nisbing  to 

Ibol  one  wbs  given  him  ;  it  was  taken  from  tiie  Supponiti 

Euuuchas  of  Terence — vEry  beautiful.]      He  donbtiess 

title  of  the  jiece,  oulj  w\ienta\V 
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proBO  contrast  n'ith  the  simplidty,  the  earneat  feeling,  and 
rare  melody  of  the  verse  !  i 

If  the  success  obtained,  conaiderable  as  it  was,  did  BOt 
arrive  at  perfection,  tliat  ebould  by  no  means  excite  aalonisli- 
nient ;  a  great  example  was  at  alt  events  given — an  attempt 
mode  that  bas  proved  infinitely  productive;  still,  the  modetl 
elements  of  literature  neither  did  nor  could  move  with  perfect' 
freedom  in  the  classic  forms :  the  spirit  was  mastered  by  rulei 
imposed  on  it  from  withont,  and  in  flagrant  discord  with  iU 
own  nature. 

But  how  could  any  thing  really  great  be  prodnced  by 
imitation  ?  The  master-works  of  antiquity  do  assuredly  pos- 
sess their  own  influence  as  models,  but  this  is  tbo  influence  (j 
mind  on  mind.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  our  own 
that  the  beautiful  type  is  to  educate,  to  form,  to  excite,  bnt 
never  to  enslave. 

The  most  felicitous  creation  might,  on  the  other  band,  1» 
reasonably  hoped  for,  when  tbe  genina  of  those  times  e' 
arouse  itself  to  the  production  of  a  work,  departing  in 
and  matter  from  tbo  writers  of  antiquity,  and  affected  bf 
their  internal  influence  only. 

The  romantic  epos  owes  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  bet  I 
it  fulfils  these  conditions.  A  Christian  fable,  combining 
religions  influence  with  heroic  interests,  supplied  the  ^oVB/k 
work :  the  most  prominent  figures  were  depicted  by  a  few  b<4 
broad  general  tnuts;  efficient  situations,  but  slightly  < 
veloped,  were  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  poet ;  as  was  1 
poetic  expression  which  was  presented  to  bira  immediatd] 
from  the  common  colloquy  of  the  people.  In  aid  of  all  tb 
came  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  adapt  itself  to  tbe  antiijue,  i 
which  the  humanising  influences  coloured  and  informed  tl_ 
whole.  How  diflerent  is  tbe  Binaldo  of  Bojardo — nobfal 
modest,  replete  withajoyous  love  of  action  and  adventurt^ 
from  the  desperate  son  of  Aimon  of  tbe  old  legend  1  Hoi 
iloes  the  extravagant,  tbe  violent,  the  gigantic  of  tlie  eai^ 
^presentation,  become  transformed  into  the  intelli^ble,  t] 
graceful,  and  the  charming.  There  is  doubtless  soroetlii 
attractive  and  agreeabfe  in  tbe  simplicity  of  the  unadorw 
old  stories ;  but  how  greatly  is  our  enjoyment  increased,  wh 
the  melody  oi  At iosto  9  verse  floats  along  with  us,  and  we]j| 
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ine  bright  picture  to  another  in  compaDionship  with  a 
luitivated  mind,  and  frank  cheerful  spirit !  The  unlovely  and 
brmless  haa  wrought  itself  into  beauty,  eyninietry,  and  ransic* 
A  keen  susceptihility  to  pure  beanty  of  form,  with  tho 
iwer  of  es:pressing  it,  is  manifested  at  a  few  faroured 
eriode  only;  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16tb 
enturies  wua  one  of  them.  How  can  I  hope  to  indicate, 
rare  it  but  in  outline,  the  weaJth  of  art,  whether  in  concep- 
ion  or  practice,  that  filled  those  times — the  fervid  devotion 
hat  gave  life  to  every  effort  f  We  may  boldly  affirm,  that 
rhtttever  of  most  b^utiful  the  later  ages  have  produced 
n  archit^ctDre,  sculpture,  or  painting,  ia  all  due  to  this 
hort  period.  The  tendency  of  the  time  waa  not  towards  sb- 
bact  reasoningB,  but  rather  towards  a  vivid  life  and  active 
itoctice :  in  this  earnest  medium  did  men  live  and  move.  I 
nay  even  say,  that  the  fortress  erected  by  the  prince  against 
m  enemy,  and  the  note  written  by  the  philologist  on  the 
tarpn  of  his  author,  have  &  certain  something  in  common  . 
I  aerere  and  chaste  beauty  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  the 
(ndnctioDS  of  the  period. 

We  caanot,  however,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  when  art 
rind  poetry  took  possession  of  religions  materials,  they  did 
Mt  leave  the  import  of  them  unchanged.  The  romantic  epos, 
pTNentiog  us  with  a  legend  of  the  church,  is  OHuatly  in  direct 
<>pp«mtion  to  the  spirit  of  that  legend.  Ariosto  found  it 
uufnl  to  di«mis9  from  bis  fable  the  background  containing 
ill  original  HgniScation. 

In  earlier  times,  the  share  of  religion  was  equal  with  that 
«f  irt,  in  every  work  of  the  painter  or  sculptor ;  but  ro 
•wner  had  the  breath  of  antiquity  been  felt  on  the  bosom  of 
m,  than  thebonda  that  had  chained  her  to  subjects  exclusively 
'oligiooa  were  cast  from  her  spirit.  We  see  this  change  mani- 
fest itself  more  decidedly  from  year  to  year  even  in  the  works 
ofB^haeL  People  mayblame  this,  if  theyplease ;  but  it  would 
■em  to  be  certain  that  the  co-operation  of  the  profane  el^ 
it  waa  necessary  to  the  full  development  and  bloom  of  art. 
md  waa  it  not  profoundly  significant  that  a  pope  shonlj 
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Iiiraaelf  resolve  to  demolish  tlie  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
llie  metropolitan  church  of  Christendom,  every  part  of  whiob    | 
was  hallowed,  every  portion  crowded  with  monuments 
had  received  the  veneration  of  ages,  and  determine  to  ereot  ■ 
u  temple,  planned  after  those  of  antiquity,  on  its  site  ?     Thit  I 
was  a  purpose  exclusively  artistic.     The  two  factions  then  T 
ilividing  the  jealous  and  conteutioua  world  of  art,  united  in 
urgiun;  Julius  II.  to  this  enterprise.     Michael  Angclo  desired 
R  fitting  receptacle  for  that  monument  to  the  pope  which  he 
projiosed  to  complete   on   a  vast  scale,   and  with  that  lofty 
grandeur  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  Moses.     Yet  mora 
pressing  was  Bramante.     It  was  his  ambition  to  have  spsm 
fur  the  execution  of  that  bold  project,  long  before  conceived, 
of  nusiiig  high  in  air,  on  cojoaaal  pillars,  an  exact  copy  of 
the  Pantheon,  in  all  the   majesty  of  its  proportions.,     Man/ 
cardinals  remonstrated,  and  it  would  even  appear  that  then 
wa!  a  general  opposition  to  the  plan  ;    so  much  of  personil 
affection  attaches  itself  to  every  old  church,  how  much  d 
then  to  this,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Christendom  1* 
Julius  was  not  accustomed  to  regard  contradiction  ;  'withonl^' 
further  consideration  he  caueed   one-half  of  the  old   ohamk 
to  he  demolished,  and  himself  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  tlw 

Thus  rose  again,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  ChristiBit 
worship,  those  forma  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  antique  rilw 
had  found  so  eloquent  an  expression.  At  San  Fietro  in  Men* 
torio,  and  over  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  Bramante  erect 
chapel  in  the  light  and  cheerful  form  of  a  peripteroe. 

*  The  following  passage  is  given  by  Fea,  from  the  anprintBd  work  of 
Panvinius  (De  rehue  antiquia  memorabitibua  et  de  pneaUntia  buillcM 
S.  Petri  Apoatolomm  Prindpis,  8ic,); — "  Qua  in  re  (the  projeot  of  the  iie« 
building)  adversos  pene  habuit  nmctnnim  ordianm  homineB  et  proHrtim 
cardinalee ;  noa  quod  novom  non  cuperent  bsEilicam  tnngoificeatisBi  ~ 
rxtrni,  sed  quia  antJquam  toto  teirarum  orbe  venerabilem,  tot  sancti 
lepnlcbria  BUguatissimaia,  tot  celeberrimiB  in  ea  geEtia  {nsignem  fan 
deleri  mgemiacant.  [In  which  matter  he  had  men  of  almost  all  ol 
aeainst  him,  and  eepecially  the  cardinala  ;  not  because  they  did  not 
to  hsTe  a  new  basilica  erected  with  sU  possible  magnificence,  but  bei 
they  grieved  that  the  old  one  should  be  pulled  down,  revered  as  it  was  bj 
Ihe  whole  world,  ennobled  by  the  aepulchres  of  so  many  eaiuta,  andiUoM 
tiiotts  /br  to  manj  great  thiaga  tbol  had  been  done  in  ii.J 
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If  this  inToIve  a  contradiction,  it  wita  one  thnt  per\  ftdec  tlio 
wbole  existence  and  affected  all  the  habits  of  thu  tlniea. 

Men  frequented  the  Vatican,  leas  to  kneel  in  devotion  on 
the  threshold  of  the  apoatlea  tiian  to  admire  those  grest 
works  of  ancient  art  that  enriched  the  dwelling  of  the  pontiff 

■the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon. 

It  is  true  that  the  pope  was  exhorted  aa  earnestly  as  ever 
bini&ke  n'ar  a^inst  infidels.     I  find  this,  for  example,  in  a 

Saface  of  Navageroj*  but  the  writer  was  not  concerning 
maelf  for  the  interests  of  Christianity ;  his  hope  was,  that  the 
[Hjntiff  would  thus  receiver  the  lost  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
perhaps  of  the  Romans. 

In  this  exuberance  of  effort  and  production,  of  intellect  anil 
Mt,  and  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  increasing  temporal  power  at- 
bched  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity,  lived  Leo  X.  Men  have 
(jgeetioned  bis  title  to  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the 
period,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  any  great  merit  in  doing  so,  but 
he  was  indubitably  tavoured  by  circumstances.  H  is  character 
luui  been  farmed  in  the  midst  of  those  elements  that  fashioned 
Uie^orM  of  his  day,  and  he  had  liberality  of  mind  and  sub- 
Mplibility  of  feeling  that  fitted  him  for  the  furtherance  of 
its  progress  and  the  eiijo3mient  of  its  advantages.  If  he 
found  pleasure  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  but  imitators 
of  tlie  Latin,  still  more  would  the  works  of  hia  contemporaries 
Mght  him.  It  was  in  his  presence  that  the  first  tragedy 
w*  performed,  and  (spite  of  the  objections  liable  to  bo  found 
iui  pky  imitating  Flantus}  the  first  comedy  also  that  was  pro- 
Jlwed  in  the  Italian  language  ;  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  ono 
that  was  not  first  seen  by  him.  Ariosto  was  among  the 
ttqaaJntance  of  his  youth.  Machiavelli  composed  more  than 
'lae  of  his  works  expressly  for  him.  His  halls,  galleries,  and 
fhspels  were  filled  by  Raphael  with  the  rich  ideal  of  human 
taoty,  and  with  the  purest  expression  of  life  in  its  most 
"•iried  forms.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  a  more 
wientiGc  practice  of  which  was  just  then  becoming  diffused 
flronghont  Italy ;  the  sounds  of  music  were  daily  heard 
loating  through  the  palace,  Leo  himself  humming  the  airs 
fbatirere  perfunued.     This  may  all  be  considered  a  sort  of 

*  lltBgeni  Pnelatia  in  Ciceroaia  Oratwne*.  t.  \, 
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intolleotnal  seoBoality,  but  it  is  at  least  the  only  one  tbat 
dues  not  degrade  tbe  man.  Leo  X.  waa  full  of  kiDdnew 
and  ready  sympathies ;  rarely  did  he  refnse  a  request,  and 
when  compelled  ki  do  eo  evinced  his  reluctance  by  the  gentlcEt 
expreaaions.  "  He  is  a  good  man,"  su,yB  an  obaervant  amliaa- 
aador,  "  very  bouiiteouH  and  kindly ;  be  would  avoid  all 
ilisorders  if  it  were  not  tbat  bis  kinsnieii  incite  him  to 
tliem."*  "He  is  learned,"  says  another,  "and  the  friend 
af  tbe  learned;  rehgiouatoo,  but  he  will  enjoy  hJa  life."  +  II 
is  true  tliat  he  did  not  always  attend  to  the  pontifical  pro- 
prieties. He  would  sometimes  leave  Konie — to  the  despairof 
liis  master  of  tlio  cei'einonies — not  only  without  a  anrplice, 
but,  as  tliat  officer  ruefully  bemoans  in  his  journal,  "  What 
is  worst  of  all,  eveu  with  boots  on  bis  feet!"  It  was  hia 
custom  to  pass  the  antunin  in  rural  pleasures.  At  Viterbo 
lie  amused  himself  with  hawking,  and  at  Cometo  with  bunting 
tlie  stag.  The  lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the  pleasure 
of  fishing,  or  be  would  pass  a  certain  time  at  bis  farouritt 
i^aidence  of  Malliana,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  im- 
proviaatori  and  other  men  of  light  and  agreeable  tuenti, 
capable  of  making  every  bonr  pass  pleasantly.  Towanis 
winter  he  returned  with  bis  company  to  Rome,  which  wai 
now  in  great  prosperity,  the  number  of  its  inhabitant* 
liaving  increased  full  one-third  in  a  very  few  years.  Here  tbo 
niechanic  fonnd  employment,  the  artist  hononr,  and  safety 
was  assured  to  all.  Never  liad  the  court  been  more  animate^ 
more  graceful,  more  intellectual.  In  the  matter  of  feativitieai 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  no  coat  was  spared,  nor  WM 
any  eipenditore  found  too  lavish  when  tbe  question  was  of 
amusements,  theatres,  presents,  or  marks  of  favour.  There 
was  high  jubilee  when  it  was  known  that  Giuliano  de'  MedKt 
meant  to  settle  with  bis  young  wife  in  Rome,  "God  ba 
prwsed,"  writes  Cardinal  Bihbiena  to  him,  "  for  here  we  lade 
nothing  but  a  court  with  ladies." 

The  debasing  sensuality  of  Alexander  VI.  cannot  fail  to 

•  Zoni. — "  Perilpspa,  non 
intriga."  [Ab  to  the  pope,  he  i 
kindred  embroil  him  in  both,] 

^MsTcoMinio,  Relaiioua. — '■ 
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|%e  regarded  with  horror  and  loathing ;  in  the  coart  of  Leo  X.. 
a  were  few  things  deEerriug  abeolute  hlame,  although  we 
lot  hut  perceive  Uutt  Lis  pursuits  might  have  been  mure 
icdy  in  acoordance  with  his  position  a,s  supreme  he^  of  tho 

Easily  docs  life  veil  its  own  ioconp^ruities  as  they  pa§s,  but 

set  themselves  to  ponder,  examine,  anJ 

ce  they  become  fully  apparent  to  al). 

I  sentiment  and  convictioa  tliere  could  be 

question  in  such  a  state  of  things ;  they  were,  on  the  con* 

lianr,  directly  apposed. 

The  flobools  of  philosophy  dlEpnted  as  to  whether  tiie  rea< 
•onable  aool  were  really  immaterial  and  immortal — but  una 
-nngle  spirit  only  and  common  to  all  mankind — or  whether  it 
were  absolntely  mortal. 

I^etro  Poinponazzo,  the  most  diBtingnished  philosopher  of 
the  day,  did  not  scruple  lo  uphold  the  latter  opinion.  He  cem- 
[Bied  himself  to  Prometheus,  whose  heart  was  devoured  by 
die  Tolture,  because  he  had  sought  to  steal  fire  from  Jupiter ; 
but  with  all  the  painful  efforts  Pomponazio  could  make,  with 
■U  hie  Gobtlety,  lie  could  arrive  at  no  other  result  than  this : 
"  If  the  lawgiver  declared  the  soul  immortal,  he  had  done 
K  vithout  troubling  himself  about  the  troth."  * 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  those  opinions  were  confined  to 
1  few,  or  held  only  in  secret.  Erasmus  declares  himself 
■Uhmished  at  the  biasphemiea  that  met  his  ears;  attempts 
were  made  to  prove  to  him — a  foreigner — by  passages  from 
Pliny,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  absolutely  identical  with 
tliUe  of  I)ea8t3.f 

■  '  RMBponmo  wi*  Terj  Kriomly  uiailed  oo  thiB  mbject,  u  sppean 
(i*  artrscta  of  papal  letters  by  Contelori,  and  from  other  proofs. 
"PetiM  de  Mantua,"  we  are  Ihoa  told,  "  aaserait  quod  anima  rationalis 
Kamduin  propria  philoaophm  et  mentem  Arialotelia  sit  seu  videator 
OWlilu,  contra  dcterminatjonem  conciki  LaterananBis  :  papa  mandst  ut 
iiOit  Petma  rerocet ;  alias  contra  Ipsum  procedatur."  13  Junii,  1518. 
[cfler  of  Mantua  boa  axaerted,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
FUlMaphy  and  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  tbe  reasoning  soul  Ig  or  appears 
UiM  mortal,  contrary  to  the  detcrraination  of  tbe  Lateran  cnuDCil ;  the 
pope  oommonda  that  the  raid  Peter  ehalt  retract,  itherwise  that  he  be 
Pwcsdcd  againat.] 

Buigny  1   Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  139.     Here  may 

-^-        -  '         ftoJ  "  ■       ■      .■     .■■ 
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"While  tlie  popiilaw*  bail  annk  into  almost  heatben  anpw 
Btition,  and  expected  tlieir  salvation  from  mere  ceretDoni* 
ubservances,  but  half  understood,  the  higiier  classes  were  mant 
festing  opiniona  of  a  tendency  altogether  anti-reli^ous. 

How  profoundly  astonished  must  Luther  have  been, 
viaittiig  Italy  in  liis  youth  !  At  the  very  moment  nhen't 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  completed,  did  the  priests  utter  hli 
pliemoua  words  in  denial  of  its  reality  1 

It  was  even  considered  Dharacteristio  of  good  sodety, 
Rome,  to  call  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  question.  "  O 
passes,"  says  P,  Ant.  Bandino,*  "  no  longer  for  a  man  of  ci 
tiration,  unless  one  put  forth  heterodox  opinions  regar£ 
the  Christian  faith."  At  court,  the  ordinances  of  the  Catba 
church,  and  of  passages  from  holy  Scripture, 
jeots  of  jest — the  mysteries  of  the  faith  had  become  matter 

We  thus  see  how  all  is  euchained  and  connected — how  Oi 
event  calls  forth  another.  The  pretenbions  of  temporal  prim 
to  ecolesiaatical  power  awaken  a  secular  ambition  in  the  pop 
the  cortnptiuu  and  decline  of  religioua  institutiona  elicit  t 
developmeut  of  a  new  intellectual  tendency,  till  at  lenj 
the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  become  shaken  in  the  put 


le  diligertia  e  medio  Roraanee  curite  nefendnm  nonnijlorum  javera 
'    ■  ■  ■       n  Bustulit,  qm   ' 


bant  Dostram  lidEin  orthadoiiam   potius    qoibusjam   Banctonira  iKn 

quam  veria  remm  teatimotiiis  subsistere."      [With  no  leas  dUigencr 

banished  from  the  Roman  court  a  nefarious  Eect,  and  the  abamiDi 

opinion  of  aome  youths  who,  depraied   of  morala,   maintained   that  I 

orthodox  faith  waa  founded  rather  on  certain  subtleties   of  the  aii 

tn  on  the  true  teetimonies  of  things,]     A  very  decided  materiaB 

ayinctd  by  The  Tnumjih  of  Charlema^e,   a  poem  by  Lndoridi' 

ly  be  Been  from  the  quotations  of  Daru  in  the  40ch  book  of  bi>  H 

re  de  Veaise. 

•  In  Caraeciolo'a  MS.  life  of  Paul  IV.  "  In  qnel  tempo  noo  jmU 
ise  galantuomo  c  buon  cortegiano  coiui  che  de'  doEmi  dulla  chkaai 
9VB  qualche  opinion  erronea  ed  heretics."  [At  that  time  he  aeeM 
ither  a  gentleman  nor  a  good  courtier  nha  did  not  hold  BOnM  folM  I 
retiral  opinion  as  to  thp  doctriucis  al  ihe  cburch.1     (&pp.  9.) 
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§  i.  Opjititiiion  to  the  Papacy  \n  Germany. 

Tliere  appears  to  me  Bomething  especially  rcmarkalilo  in 
llie  dispositions  of  Gernia,ny,  as  exhibited  at  tills  tiioment. 
In  llie  intellectuaJ  development  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing her  part  was  a  decided  and  tuAuoatial  one,  but  con- 
dnctfd  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  heraelf. 

In  Italy,  the  promoters  of  claEsical  study,  and  tbose  from 
vhatn  the  age  received  its  impulse  towards  it,  were  poets  ; 
M,  for  eiample,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch.  In  Germiiny,  the 
"  Bt  was  dne  to  a  religiooa  fraternity,  the  Hierony- 
commnuity  united  by  a  life  of  labour,  passed  in  se- 
^satiation  from  the  world.  It  was  one  of  this  brotherhood,  the 
frofound  and  blameless  mystic,  Thomas  \  Kempis,  from  whose 
•cbool  proceeded  all  those  earnest  and  venerable  men  who, 
Itst  drawn  to  Italy  by  the  light  of  ancient  learning,  newly 
Tcindled  there,  afterwards  returned  to  pour  its  beneficent  in- 
'lence  over  the  breadth  of  Germany.* 

The  difference  thus  observable  in  the  beginning  was  equally 
ij^oient  in  the  subsequent  progress. 

hi  Italy,  the  works  of  the  ancients  were  studied  for  the 
Wmces  they  contained ;  in  Germany,  for  the  aids  they  offered 
fctiie  study  of  philosophy.  The  Italians  sought  a  solution 
<f  the  highest  problems  that  can  occupy  the  hnm.tu  intellecL 
V  not  by  independent  thought,  at  least  with  the  help  of  ilie 
the  Germans  collected  all  that  was  beet  throughout 
for  the  education  of  their  youth.  The  Italians  were 
, towards  the  ancients  by  the  beauty  of  form  ;  this 
(  to  imitate,  and  theuce  proceeded  to  the  forma- 
btional  hterature  :  among  the  Germans,  these  same 
E  a  m')re  spiritual  direction.  The  fame  of  Eraa- 
'euohlin  is  familial  to  all ;  if  we  inquire  what  con- 
llie  principal  merit  of  the  latter,  we  find  it  to  be  his 
written  the  Hrst  Hebrew  grammar, — a  monument  of 
hoped,  as  did  the  Italian  poets  of  their  works,  that 

'  Hdnore  hoa  the  merit  of  havinf;  1ir5t  brought  to  light  this  genealogy 
-*B  Ihe  Daventria  Illnstrala  of  Revine. — Livea  of  celebrated  m-"  iisi™."- 
■  t)  Itib  jienod  of  ihe  leyiral  ofleUeia. 
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"  it  wnuld  he  more  durable  than  brass  ;"  as  by  him  the  study 
of  the  Old  Teetament  was  first  fu«i!Jtated,  so  wan  that  of  tlit 
New  Teataracnt  indebted  to  Erasmus.  To  this  it  was  tha 
attention  was  devoted  ;  it  was  he  who  first  caused  it  t 
printed  in  Greek,  and  his  Paraphrases  and  Commentarise  oB 
it  have  prodaced  an  effect  far  surpaaaing  the  end  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself. 

"While  the  public  mind  of  Italj  had  becoms  alienated  from, 
and  even  opposed  to,  the  church,  an  effect  in  some  respeob 
Rimilar  had  taken  place  in  Oermany.  There,  that  freedon 
of  thought  which  can  never  be  wholly  Hap^iresaed,  gainel  ! 
admiasion  into  the  literary  world,  and  occafflonaJIy  displayed 
itself  in  decided  scepticism.  A  more  profound  theology,  uao 
had  ariaen,  from  sources  lint  imperfectly  known,  and  tfaoi^ 
discountenanced  by  the  church,  had  never  been  put  dowii^ 
this  now  formed  an  eaaential  part  of  the  literary  movement  ii^  ' 
Germany.  la  this  point  of  view,  I  consider  it  wortiiy  (f 
remark,  that,  even  as  early  as  the  year  1513,  the  Bobemiu 
brethren  made  advances  to  Erasmus,  whose  modes  of  thonglit 
were,  nevertheleaa,  entirely  different  from  their  own.* 

Thua,  on  either  side  the  Alps,  the  progress  of  the  age  wii 
in  direct  oppoaition  to  eceleeiastical  ascendancy.  In  Italy  tUl 
tendency  waa  asaociated  with  science  and  literature ;  in  Qa- 
many  it  arose  from  biblical  studies,  and  a  more  profound  theo* 
logy.  There  it  was  negative  and  incrednlons;  here  itwi" 
positive,  and  fnlt  of  an  earnest  faith.  There  it  destroyed  t) 
very  foundations  of  the  church ;  here  the  desire  v/aa  to  a 
struct  the  edifice  anew.  In  Italy  it  was  mocking  and  a 
tie,  but  ever  pliant  and  deferential  to  power ;  '  ~ 
full  of  a  serious  indignation,  and  deeply  determined  o 
bornness  of  assault  such  as  the  Roman  church  had  i 
before  experienced. 

The  fiwt  that  this  was  first  directed  against  the  abuses  ai 
ing  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  has  sometimes  been  regari 
us  mere  matter  of  accident ;  but  as  the  alienation  at  tl 
which  is  most  essentially  spiritual,  involved  in  the  doctrine  li 
indulgences,  laid  open  and  gave  to  view  the  weakest  point  uJ 
the  whole  system — thai  worldlinesa  of  spirit   now  prevaloiT 


b 


*  Fiiulia ;  Kirctwa-uuil  Ketiergeachiohte,  ii.  S2. 
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hmdi — Eo  WM  it,  of  all  tilings,  beet  cnlcnlaled  to 
id  offend  tlie  convictions  of  those  earnest  and  profonnd 
,  the  Qerman  tlieologians.  A  man  like  Luther,  whose 
was  sincere  and  deeply  felt,  whose  opinions  of  sin 
fication  were  those  propounded  by  the  early  German 
ts,  and  confirmed  in  his  mind  by  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ich  he  liad  drunk  in  with  a  thirsting  heart,  conld  not 
«  revolted  and  shocked  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
leSB  of  sins  to  be  purchased  for  money!  this  must  of 
'  be  deeply  offensive  to  him,  whoae  condnsiona  were 
rom  prnfuund  contemplation  of  the  eternal  relation 
I  between  God  and  man,  and  who  had  learned  to 
Scripture  for  himself. 

true  that  he  did,  by  all  means,  oppose  the  sale  of 
!efr ;  but,  the  ill-founded  and  prejudiced  opposition  he 
red,  leading  him  on  from  step  to  step,  he  was  pre- 
ide  aware  of  the  connection  subsiifting  between  ihia 
8  abase  and   the  general   disorders  of  the  church. 

not  A  nature  to  shrink  from,  or  tremble  at,  the 
Ireme  mensurea.  With  unhesitating  boldness,  he 
the  head  uf  the  church  himself.  From  tlie  midst 
der,  hitherto  tlie  moat  submissive  adherents  and  dc- 
'enders  of  the  papacy,  that  of  the  Friars-Mendicant, 

the  moat  determined  and  moat  vigorous  opponent 
ficate  liod  yet  known.  And  as  Luther,  with  the 
«ciaion  and  acuteness,  held  up  its  own  declareil  prin- 
:he  bee  of  that  {)ower  which  had  so  widely  departed 
I, — as  he  did  but  express  truths  of  which  all  men  hod 

convinced, — as  his  opposition,  the  full  import  of 
1  not  yet  become  ap|»arent,  was  acceptable  to  those 
ted  the  faith,  and  yet,  because  it  was  undertaken  in 
'  those  principles,  was  consonant  to  the  mind  of  the 
alierer, — so  had  hia  writings  an  incalculable  effect, 

rapidly  disseminated,  not  in  Germany  aloue,  but 
le  whole  work! 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  secular  spirit  that  hatl  now  taken  possession  of  thl 
papacy  Lad  occasioned  a  twofold  movement  in  the  world.  ITb 
one  ■yoB  religious;  a  falling  off  from  the  cburch  had  begnii 
whence  it  was  manifest  that  the  future  would  behold  reulli 

meaaarable  conaeijueiicc.  The  second  movement 
political  nature;  the  coiiIlictiDg  elements  so  long  i 
were  still  fermenting  violently,  and  could  not  fail  to  prodi 
new  combinations.  These  two  inovementa,  their  effect  i» 
each  other,  and  the  contests  to  which  they  gave  rise,  imposed 
their  influence  on  the  history  of  the  popedom  during  a  perioil 
of  ages. 

Well  would  it  be  for  states  and  princes,  would  all  be 
vinced  tbat  no  es^ntial  good  can  result  to  them  except  bnt>. 
their  own  exertions, — that  no  benefit  is  real  Unless  acquired ' 
their  own  native  strength  and  effort! 

Wltile  the  Italian  powers  were  labouring  to  conqoei 
other  by  foreign  aid,  they  were  in  effect  destroying 
independence  which  they  hod  eujoyed  during  the  fifteenft 
century,  and  exposing  their  common  country  to  be  thspriw 
of  a  foreign  victor.  A  largo  share  in  this  result  must  b« 
imputed  to  the  popes.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  now  ac- 
quired a  sovereignty  snch  as  had  never  before  been  possessed 
by  the  papal  see;  but  this  was  by  no  means  attributable  la 
themselves, — it  was  to  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Qn- , 
mans,  and  Swiss,  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  wlxdti: 
Very  little  would  Ciesar  Borgia  have  accomplished,  had  it  w 
been  for  his  alliance  with  Lonis  XII. ;  uor  could  Jn'iaa  1%. 
have  e«!aped  destruction,  enlargeil  as  were  hia  views, 
heroic  bis  achievements,  bad  he  not  been  upheld  by 
Spaniards  and  Swiss.  How  could  those  who  had  gainM 
victory  fail  to  seek  their  utmost  profit  in  the  prepondei 
procured  them  ?     Julius  did  not  neglect  to  ask  hiniaolf 


* 
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^ueEtioti,  anil  Bought  to  maintnin  a  kind  of  equij-oiee  by  ein- 
|>loyingon[j  the  least  formidable, — the  Swiss  namely;  believin)* 
be  might  lead  them  as  tie  pleased. 

But  the  event  failed  to  justify  this  espectation  ;  two  great 
bowers  aiose,  and  these  contended,  if  not  for  the  sovereignty 
Sr  the  world,  at  least  fur  supremacy  in  Europe ;  with  neither 
if  these  could  the  pontiff  hope  to  compete,  and  it  was  in 
'kW  that  they  sougiit  their  battle-ground 
"the  French  were  the  first  to  shew  thomselves  :  soon  after 
B  accession  of  Leo  X.  they  appeared,  in  greater  force  tlian 
y  witb  which  they  had  ever  before  crossed  the  Alps,  to  re- 
xn  possesion  of  Milan.  Francis  I.,  in  all  the  ardour  of  his 
ITalrons  youth,  was  their  leader.  Everything  depended  on 
'It  question  of  whether  the  Swiss  conic]  resist  him  or  not ' 
ermre  it  was  that  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  so  para- 
Mint  an  importance;  for  here  this  question  was  resolved, 
be  Swiss  were  totally  routed,  and  since  that  defeat  they  have 
[crcised  no  independent  inflnente  in  Italy. 
The  battle  had  remained  undecided  on  the  first  day,  and  a 
jjort  of  victory  to  the  Swiss  having  reached  Rome,  bonfires 
5en  lighted  throughout  the  city.  The  earliest  intelli- 
of  the  second  day's  battle  and  its  result  was  received 
3  envoy  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
is,  and  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  decide  tlie 
Ftuue  of  the  day.  At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning  he 
ptened  to  the  Vatican  to  communicate  his  intelligence  to  the 
pe,  who  came  forth  when  but  half-dressed  to  give  him 
iience.  "  Your  Holiness,"  said  the  envoy,  "  gave  me  bad 
irs  laat  night,  and  they  were  false  beside  ;  to-day  I  bring 
a  good  news,  and  they  ore  true  ;  the  Swiss  aje  beaten."  Hi 
Bi  read  the  letters  he  had  received,  and  which,  being  written 
men  known  to  the  pope,  left  no  doubt  I'emaining.*  Lee. 
i-not  wmceal  his  profound  alarm.  "  What  then  will  become 
DS  ?  "What  will  become  even  of  yourselves  ?"  he  inquired. 
fre   hope   the  best   for  both."     "  Sir  Envoy,"  replied  the 

•  SnnuDsno  de  la  relatiODe   di  Zorti. — "  E  cussi   dismbsinlo  vetme 
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pope,  "  we  must  throw  oanelres  into  the  king's  afma  and  cry 

mieericordia."* 

In  effect,  tlie  French  acquired  a  decided  preponderanoi 
in  Italy  by  thia  victory.    Had  it  been  vigorously  folloved  uft 
neither  Tuscany  nor  the  etatoa  of  the  Church,  hoth  bo  eul^     | 
incited  to  revolt,  could  hnve  offered  them  reaistsnce,  and  tot    I 
Spaniards  would  hare  found  it  snfficiently  difficalt  to  maio* 
tmn  themselves  in   Naples.      "The  king,"    says    Frsncewt 
Vettori,  explicitly,    "  might  become  lord  of   Italy."     How  1 
much  was  at  this  moment  dependiug  on  Leo  ! 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  said  of  his  three  sons,  Julian,  '. 
and  John,  that  the  first  was  good,  the  second  a  fool,  hdt  tlui 
for  the  third,  John,  he  was  prudent.     This  third  waa  poj 
Leo  X. ;  and  he  now  shewed  himself  et^ual  to  the  difficd 
position  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  he  hetook  himaelf  tit 
Bologna  to  have  a  conference  with  the  king  :+  then  it  was  tint 
they  concluded  the  Concordat  (before  alluded  to),  in  which  tliej 
divided  between  them  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church;  Lh 
wae  compeUed  to  give  up  Parma  and  Placentia,  but  be  bos- 
ceeded  in  dispersing  the  storm  that  had  threatened  him,  pe^ 
snaded  the  king  to  return,  and  himaelf  reniained  secure  ii 
possession  of  his  dominions. 

How  fortunate  this  was  for  the  pontiff,  may  be  seen 
the  effects  immediately  produced  hy  the  mere  approach  of  t 
French.  It  is  highly  deserving  of  remark  that  Leo,  after  I 
allies  had  been  defeated  and  himself  obliged  to  yield  up 
portion  of  his  territory,  was  yet  able  to  retain  his  hold  I 
two  provinces,  but  lately  conquered,  accustomed  to  indepei 
dence,  aud  replete  with  every  element  of  revolt. 

*  ' '  Domiae  OTBtnr,  vedere mo  qael  fara  il  re  Christ"  ae  metteremo  ii 
so  man  dimandaudo  nuBericordu,  Lui  orator  diue :  Pater  saute,  TOI 
santitil  Don  avri  mai  aloimo." 

t  Zorii. — '■  Questo  papa  ii  Baiio  e  praticho  di  stato,  e  ri  yanab  c« 
Enoi  conaoltori  di  venir  abocbarsi  a  Bologna  can  vergogna  di  la  sate  (■{ 
moLti  cardinaliT  tra  i  qual  IL  cardinal  Hadriano,  lo  disconsejaTa ;  pai 
volse  aadar."  [This  pope  is  learned  and  pracdied  in  maCten  of  itate, 
he  Uolc  counsel  witb  hia  advisees  about  going  to  Bulogoa  to  bold  i 
fereuce  nitb  the  modesty  proper  to  the  Apoatolic  see ;  many  cardii._ 
umoQg  nhoni  was  Cardioal  Hadrian,  Bougbt  to  dissoade  bim,  bgt  fiir 

tbu  he  iruuk  gi.'] 
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1'I.e)   X.  haa  been  conetantly  censored  for  his  attack  on 

frbino,  a  princely  hoUBc,  wliicli  Lad  afforded  refiige  anil  lioE- 

'ality  to  hia  own  family  when  driren  into  exile.     The  pro- 

Dfttion  to  thia  attack,  and  Leo's  motive  for  resolving  on  it, 

«  aa  follow : — The  duke  of  Urbino,  being  in  the  pope's 

',  had  deserted  him  at  a  very  critical  moment ;  tlie  pontiff 

a  said  that  "  if  he  did  not  visit  him  with  punishment  for 

!,  there  vould  be  no  barun  in  the  Btatee  of  the  Church  so 

itrerless  S£  not  to  venture  opposing  him.     He  had  found  the 

mtificate  respected;  nor  should  it  cease  to  be  white  in  his 

Moda."*     As,  however,  the  duke  was  upheld  by  the  B'rench, 

ft  least  in  secret, — aa  he  had  partisans  throughout  the  States, 

bi  even  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  contest  with  htm  was 

Kely  to  prove  dangerous  :  it  was  no  eaay  matter  to  expel  so 

fwlike  a  prince.     Leo  was  occasionally  seen  to  tretnble  at 

bfl  receipt  of  unfavourable  news,  and  was  often  reduced  to 

ime  perplexity.     It  is  said,  too,  that  a  plan  was  fonned 

poisoning  him  in   the  course  of  treatment  for  a  malady 

r  which  he  laboured.     The  pope  did  at  length  succeed  in 

ifending  himself  from  this  enemy,  but  we  hare  tteen  that  it 

a  not  without  great  difGculty.      The  defeat  of  his  party  by 

I  French  affected  him,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  even  in 

B  very  palace  .t 

The  second  great  power  had  meanwhile  become  consoli- 
L  How  extraordinary  docs  it  seem  that  one  and  the 
I  prince  should  hold  the  sceptre  in  Vienna,  Brussels, 
itUftdoIid,  Sajagossa,  and  Naples !  Nor  was  this  all,  hia  rule 
Imded  even  to  another  continent ;  yet  thia  was  brought 
Dnt  almost  imperceptibly  by  a  ^ries  of  family  alliances. 
Ills  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  linked 
Igether  so  many  different  conntrios,  was  one  of  the  moatim- 
Wtant  and  eventful  changes  that  Europe  had  yet  witnessed. 
i  that  moment,  when  the  nations  were  diverging  from  the 

trvae.  Vettori  (Sommflrio  della    Storia  d'  Italia),  iDtimately  con- 
-^  with  the  Medici,  ^vea  lliia  ciplanatinn  (see  App.  16).     The  de- 
of  Francesco  Maria,  Giovo,  Batt.  Leoiii,  relales  facU  teofling  very 
to  the  same  import. 

B,  in  tbe  Notizie  iatoma  lUraele,  p.  35.  has  given  the  EentencB 
die  tbrte  cardinalE  frDin  tbe  AcU  of  Che  CDnsistorj.uidUiUtrint 
.    .  _  .L  _.._   aiersumdiiig  with  Franaaco  MarM. 
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poiat  that  had  liitlierto  been  their  common  centre,  tLey  wm 
again  gathered,  hy  their  political  circumBtancea,  into  new  eoni- 
binatiuna  and  formed  into  a  new  syatcui.  Xlio  power  of 
Anatria  instantly  placed  itself  in.  opposition  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  France.  With  his  imperial  dignity,  Charlau  V. 
HCQuired  legal  claima  to  suprem(/:y,  at  least  in  Lombudy, 
This  being  the  ataW  of  things  in  Italy,  war  was  kindled  with 
but  slight  delay. 


The  popes,  s 


:e  by  tbi 


found  themselves  hemmed  i 


powers,     A  pope  i 


i  not  s 


remarked,  had  hoped  to  aecun 
naion  of  their  states;  they  now 
between  two  greatly  superior 
insignificant  as  that  he  coniil 


remain  neutral  in  a  strife  Iretweea  them,  neither  was  ha  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  secure  preponderance  for  that  scale  into 
which  be  shoal d  cast  his  weight;  bia  safety  could  only  be  fbuall 
in  the  desterous  use  of  pacing  events.  Leo  is  reported'"" 
have  said,  that  when  a  man  has  formed  a  compact  wil' 
party,  he  must  none  the  leaa  lake  care  to  negotiate  with  tta 
other  ;*  this  double-tongned  policy  was  forced  on  him  by  the 
poaition  in  which  he  was  placed. 

But  the  pontiff  could  not  serioualy  entertain  a  doubt  m 
to  the  party  which  it  was  his  interest  to  adopt;  for  haJ. 
be  not  felt  it  of  infinite  importance  to  regain  Farnia 
Placontia — -bad  the  promise  of  Charles  V^  that  an  II 
should  hold  possession  of  Milan,  a  thing  so  much 
advantage,  been  insufficient  to  determiue  faia  choice,  theM 
was  still  another  consideration,  and  one  that  appears 
entirely  conclusive — this  was  a  motive  connected  w 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  time  that  wo  are  contein- 
plating,  there  was  no  assistance  so  much  desired  by  the  tem- 
poral sovereigns  in  their  disputes  with  the  popes  as  that  of  ii 
epiritoal  opposition  to  their  decrees.  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
had  no  more  efficient  ally  agaiust  Alexander  VI.  than  the 
Dominican  Geronimo  Savonarola  of  Florence.  Wlien  Loaii 
XII.  had  resigned  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Juliua  IL, 
he  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Piaa,  and  this,  though  pri> 

*  Soriano,  Rektione  di  1IJ3.1. — "  Dlcesi  del  Papa  Iieone,  ohe  quindo'l 
avevd  fatio  lega  con  ulcuno  prima,  tolers  dir  cbe  peril  non  si  doreo  re^mi 
de  Cratar  cum  o  altfO  priwape  opposlo."  -  , 
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^g  DO    great  effect,  yet  excited    niucli   alarm   in   Rome. 

^  when   bad  the   pope   bo  bold  or  eo    prosperous  an  oppo-  I 

aa  Liitbor  !      The  mere   fact    tbat  so  feartess   a,   foe  to  I 

popedom  bad  made  his  appearance,   the  veiy  eiisteoce  d  I 

a  phenomenon,   was  highlj  significant,  and  imparted  t 

person  of  the  reformer  a  decided  political  importance.      ] 

thus  that  Maximilian  i?onsidered  it,  nor  would  he  permit 

ry  of  EUiy  kind  to  be  ofi'ered  to  this  monk ;  he  caused  him 

)   Specially  recommended    to   the  elector   of  Saxony — 

ire  might  come  a  time  when  he  would  be  needed  " — and 

tkat  moment  the  influence  of  Luther  increased  day  by 

tThe  pope  could  neither  convince  nor  alarm  this  imprac- 
le  opponent,  neither  could  he  get  him  into  his  hands.    It 
)  not  be  supposed  that  Leo  failed  to  perceive  the  danger; 
9  than  once  did  he  urge  the  many  theologians  and  men  of 
at  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  Rome,  to  engage  them- 
i  contest  with  this  formidable  controversialist.     One 
prce  yet  remained  to  him.     Might  he  not  hope  that  by  an 
nee  with  the  emperor,  he  should  secure  the  aid  of  tbat  ■ 
ireign  for  the  represeion  of  these  religious  innovationa?  J 
\  is  certain  that  they  would  be  protected  and  even  pro-  I 
sd  by  the  emperor,  shonld  Leo  declare  against  him. 
lie  affairs  of   Europe,  religious  and  political,  were  th^  1 
eot  of  discussion  in    the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).     Here- 1 
pope  entered  into  a  league  with  the  emperor  for  the  re-  f 
vy  of  Milan.     On  the  day  when  this  aJliance  was  con 
M,  the  edict  of  outlawry  proclaimed  against  Lnther  i 
.  to  have  been  also  dated.     There  may  have  been  other  I 
ives  operating  to  produce  ibis  act  of  proscription;  bi 
:will  persiiade  himself  tbat  there  was  not  an   immediate'  | 
neotion  between  the  outlawry  and  the  political  treaty. 
knd  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  twofuld  effect  of  this  m 
;ne  became  manifest.  I 

nther  was  seized  on  the  Warthurg  and  kept  in  conceal' 
it*  The  Italians  at  once  refused  to  believe  tbat  Cbarlec 
allowed  him  to  escape,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 


'  Luther  was  believed  ti 
d  by  the  pBrtisana  of 
tta,  i.  <!.  28)  infers  frc 
'-T  danger  of  rbdr  lire 


It  waa  said  tbat  be  bad  been 
Palaiicini  (Istoria  del  Concil 
rs  of  Aleisnder,  that  tbe  c\ 
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safe-conduct  he  had  granted.  "  Since  he  perceiTod,"  said  I 
thoy,  "  that  tlie  pope  greatly  feared  of  Lather's  doctrine,  be  i 
designed  to  hold  him  in  oLeck  with  that  n  ' 

However  this  may  be,  Luther  certainly  disapxwared  foT* 
Gome  time  frum  the  stage  of  the  world ;  he  was,  to  a  cerCaJn' 
extent,  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  pope  had  in  vij' 
oaae  procured  the  adoption  of  deciaive  measnies  agaJuat  him. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  pope  and  emperor  ' 
meanwhile  eucceseful  in  Italy ;  one  of  Leo's  nearest  relation^' 
Cardinal  Oiulio  de'  Medici,  the  son  of  his  father's  brother,  n 
himself  in  the  field,  and  entered  with  the  conquering  anW 
into  Milan,      It  was  asserted  in   Rome   that   the   pope  hid' 

•    designs  of  conferring  on  him  the  ciuchy ;  but  I  find  d 
proof  of  this,  nor  do  I  think  the  emperor  would  readily  hviV 
acceded   to   it :  even  witbont  this,  however,   the  adrantagM 

^  gained  by  Rome  were  enormous.     Parma  and  Placentia  w 
recovered,  the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  tbi 
pope  might  safely  calcnlate  on  exercising  great  influence  ov 
■  n  of  Milan, 
of  infinite  moment ;  a  new  state  of  things  h 
arisen  in  politics — a  great  movement  had  commenced  in  tl 
chnrcb.       The    aspect    of    affairs    permitted    Leo    to    flatM 
himself  that  ho  should  retain  the  power  of  directing  the  Gnl,  T 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  repressing  the  second.     He  was  Hill  I 
young  enough  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  fully  profiting  by   | 
the  results  of  this  auspicious  moment 

Strange  and  delnsive  destiny  of  man !     The  pope  waa  at  his 
villa   of   Malliana,    when   he   received    intelligence   that  his 
party  had  triumphantly  entered  Milan  ;  he  abandoned  himself  J 
to  the  exultation  arising  naturallyfrom  the  successful  com  ' 
tion  of  an  important  enterprise,  and  looked  cheerfully  o: 
the  festivities  hispeople  were  preparing  o     ' 
He  paced  backwards  and  forwards  till  d 
between  the  window  and  a  blazing  heartht — 

•  Vetlori  ;  "  Carlo  ei  eicobS  di  n 
soWocondotto,  rofl  la  teriU  fu,  . 
molta  di  qaeata  doctrine  di  LuChero, 


Koveinber.  Somewhat  exhauated,  but  atill  in  high  spirits, 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  the  rejoicings  there  celebrated  for 
triumph  were  not  jret  concluded,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
Mortal  disease.  "  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his  servants, 
that  I  may  yet  make  yon  all  happy."  We  see  that  he  loved 
but  liis  hour  was  come,  he  had  not  time  to  receive  the 
extreme  unction.  So  suddenly,  so  prematurely, 
d  surrounded   by  hopes  so  bright ! — he   died, — "  as   the 

Epy  fadeth."  * 
'he  Roman  populace  conld  not  forgive  their  pontiff  for 
ing  without  the  saerajnents — for  having  spent  so  much  money, 
'  yet  leaving  large  debts.  They  pursued  his  corpse  to  its  j 
bTe  with  insult  and  reproach.  "  Thou  hast  crept  in  like  a  , 
"  they  exclaimed ;  "  like  a  lion  hast  thou  ruled  us,  and 
L  dog;  hast  thou  died."+  After-times,  on  the  contrary, 
te  designated  a  century  and  a  great  epoch  in 
mankind,  by  bis  name. 

We  have  called  him  fortunate.  Once  he  had  o 
first  calamity,  that  after  all  affected  other  members 
lis  house  rather  than  himeelf,  hie  destiny  bore  him 
ivard  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment,  and  from  success  to 
IMK ;  the  most  adverse  circumstances  were  turned  to  his 
vation  and  prosperity.  In  a  species  of  intellectual  intosi- 
ion,  and  in  the  ceaseless  gratiiication  of  all  his  wishes,  did 
life  flow  on.     This  was  in  a  great  mea^mre  the  result  of 

dligeiiCE  reached  the  pope  on  the  34th  of  NoTGmber,  ijuring;  the  Beae- 
Ite.  This  also  he  accepted  be  b  particular!;  sood  omea— "  Qaesta  e 
I  buona  nuova  she  havete  portsto,"  he  remarked.  The  Swiia  imme- 
ij  begin  to  Qre/euf  dt  joie,     Leo  reqaested  them  to  degUt,  bat  iii 

There  was  instant  BUapicioQ  of  poison.  Letters  di  Hieionjmo  Bon 
3  barba,  a  di  5  Dec,  in  Sannto.  "  Non  sisa  certa  ae  '1  pantefice  eia 
lo  di  veneno.  Fu  aperto.  Majetro  Ferando  judica  aia  atato  lenenato ; 
10  de  li  altri  do  :  e  di  queala  opinione  Maetro  Seierino,  che  lo  vide 
«,  dice  che  non  i  vEuenato."  [It  is  not  certaioly  known  whether  the 
t  died  of  poison  or  not.  He  was  opened.  Master  Ferando  judged  that 
nj  poiaoned,  olhere  thought  not.  Of  this  last  opinion  is  Master 
rbto,  who  saw  him  opened,  and  aays  he  waa  not  poisoned.] 

Capitoli  di  una  lettera  Bcricta  a  Roma,  21  Dee._152I.  ■■  Conciudo 
aon  e  moito  mai  papa  cnm  peggior  fama  dapoi  e  la  chiesa  di  Dio," 
lige  there  never  died  a  pope  in  worse  repute  since  the  diwEli  ot  Oa  i 

F  2 
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hU  own  better  qualities — of  that  liberal  kindneaa,  that  activin 
of  intellect,  and  ready  perception  of  good  iu  others,  whiri 
TFore  among  his  distinguishing  cliaracteri sties.  These  quni" 
ties  are  the  fairest  giflia  of  nature — felicitous  pecnliaritii 
rarely  acquired,  but  when  possessed  how  greatly  do  thq 
enhance  all  life's  etijoynionts  !  His  state  affairs  did  bOI 
slightly  disturb  the  current  of  his  pleasures :  be  did  not 
concern  himself  with  the  details,  looking  only  to  leading  liicts; 
thus  he  was  not  oppressed  by  labour,  since  it  called  into  eiaf< 
cise  the  noblest  faculties  of  his  inffille^it  only.  It  was  perhs 
precisely  because  he  did  not  chain  his  thoughts  to  busine 
through  every  day  and  hour,  that  his  management  of  aff 
was  so  comprehensive.  Whatever  the  perplexity  of 
moment,  never  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  one  guiding  thoo^ 
that  was  to  light  his  way ;  invariably  did  the  essential  snt 
moving  impulse  emanate  directly  from  himself.  At  the  mfr 
ment  of  bis  death,  the  purposes  he  had  proposed  to  bimself  ii 
the  policy  be  had  pursued  were  all  tendiug  towards  the  bq)- 
piest  results.  It  may  he  considered  a  further  proof  of  bis  good 
fortune  that  his  life  was  not  prolonged.  Times  of  a  different 
character  succeeded,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  opposed  a  successful  resiatauce  to  their  unfavourable  in- 
fluences.    The  whole  weight  of  them  was  eiperienced  by  hit 


The  conclave  lasted  long : — "  Sirs,"  said  the  Cardingl 
de'  Medici,  whom  the  return  of  the  enemies  of  his  house  to 
Urhino  and  Perugia  filled  with  alarm,  and  who  feared  fui 
Florence  itself, — "  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  of  us  who  are  hew 
assembled,  no  one  can  become  pope.  I  have  proposed  to  yon 
three  or  four,  but  you  have  rejected  them  all.  Neither  can  I 
accept  those  whom  you  propose ;  we  must  seek  a  pope  among 
those  who  are  not  present."  Assenting  to  this,  the  cardinal! 
asked  who  it  waa  that  he  had  in  view :  "  Take,"  said  he,  ''  the 
cardinal  of  Tortosa,  an  aged  venerable  man,  who  is  univer- 
sally esteemed  a  saint."  *     This  was  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  for- 

*  Lettcm  di  Roma  ii.  <S  19  Zeuer.,  in  Sauuto.  "  Medid,  dubitando  de 
U  CBsi  BDoi,  se  la.  cOiji  foBse  troppo  iU  in  lango  delibero  mniere  condn- 
"'""',  et  bereado  va  oaimo  queito  c^.  Dertu«ense  per  esHi  imper^^ 
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I  uerly  a  professor  of  Louvain;*  he  had  been  tutoi  to  Charles  V. 
■  irhofrom  personal  attachment  had  given  him  the  ofKce  of 
■A  goTernor,  and  promoted  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
htvilinal.  Cafdinat  Cajetan,  although  not  of  the  Medicean 
'  irty,  rose  to  speak  in  praiae  of  the  candidate  proposed.  Who 
inld  have  believed  that  the  cardinale,  ever  accustomed  to 
insult  their  personal  interests  in  the  choice  of  a  pope,  would 
gree  toBelectan  absent  Netherlander,  with  whom  no  one  could 
ake  conditions  for  hia  own  private  advantage  ?  They  suf- 
xed  themGelvea  to  he  Burpriscd  into  this  determination,  and 
ien  the  affair  was  condnded,  they  could  not  themaelves  ac- 
)Utitfor  the  decision  they  had  aj-rived  at.  "They  were  well 
igh  dead  with  fright,"  quoth  one  of  our  authorities.  They 
e  aliBO  said  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Adrian  would 
it  accept  the  dignity.  Pasqutu  amused  himself  at  their  ex- 
ose,  representing  the  pope  elect  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the 
irdinals  as  schoolboys  whom  he  was  chastising. 
On  a  worthier  man,  however,  the  choice  of  the  conclave 
nld  scarcely  have  fallen.  The  reputation  of  Adrian  was 
litkout  a  blemish ;  laborious,  upright,  and  pious,  he  was  of 
)  earnest  a  gravity,  that  a  faint  smile  was  bis  nearest  ap- 
loach  to  mirth,  yet  benevolent  withal,  foil  of  pnre  inten- 
ions,  a  trno  servant  of  religion. +     What  a  contrast  when  he 

■inio,  disse,"  Sic.  [Medid  doubting  how  hli  afiairg  might  go,  if  thinga 
ere  too  much  protracted,  reaolTcd  to  put  an  etid  ;  aod  haring  in  hia 
lind  that  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  as  being  dosel;  sttsched  to  the  emperor, 
nd,  &c.] 

•  It  IB  thna  thKt  he  cslls  himself  in  b.  letter  of  1514,  to  be  found  ic 
!tiper Bnmsnuna  :  "  AdriauusVl.  «Teanslecta  histoHcsde  Adriuno  VI," 
n  documeutB  belonging  to  hia  ngtiTe  country,  be  is  culled  "  Master 
II7U1  FloriBse  of  Utrecht."  Modem  writers  BOmetimescall  him  Boypns. 
'^mmte  his  father  eigna  himself  Floris  Bojena  ;  but  this  means  uu  other 
aa  Bodewin'g  son,  and  is  not  a  family  name.  See  Bourmann,  in  the 
lies  to  Moringt  Vita  Adrisni,  p.  2. 

■f-  littane  ei  Victoria!  directivie  ad  Cardinalem  deFlisco,  in  the  33r>l 
alomeof  Sanuto,  describe  him  in  the  terms  foUoning  :  "  Vir  eet  sui  te- 
ll; inconcedendo  parcisumos;  inrecipiendo  nulluBSUtnuianiinus.  In 
— ""  *5do  quoddianUB  et  maCutinua  est.  Quern  ameC  aut  si  quem  aioet 
exploratum.  Ira  non  agitur,  jocia  non  ducitur ;  neque  oh  pontilica- 
"  exultasse  ;  quin  constat  graiiter  ilium  ad  ejus  famam  nuntii 
[A  man  tenacious  of  hia  I  "        "    "-   -  '       --'■-- 
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Tery  rarely,  accepting.     He  performs  early  mafi 
lom  be  loTCt.  or  whether  lie  lore  any,  nmip  hath  discovered '.  ^e  u  vttft 
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entered  that  city  wherein  Leo  had  held  hig  niturt  with  ao 
bviah  a  splendour  !  There  ia  a  letter  of  his  extant  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  would  rather  serve  God  in  his  prioiy  at 
Louvain,  than  be  pope.*  And  his  life  in  the  Vatican  waa  in 
fact  the  counterpart  of  what  he  bad  led  as  professor  at  Lonvajn. 
It  is  charactflnsitio  of  the  man,  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  circomstance,  that  he  brought  his  old  house- 
keeper from  bis  priory  to  hia  palace,  where  she  coutiuDed 
to  provide  for  his  <loine3tic  wants  as  before.  Nor  did  he 
niake  any  alteration  in  his  personal  habits.  He  rose  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  said  mass,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  dsdsI 
order  to  bis  business  and  studios,  which  were  interrupted 
only  by  tie  most  frugal  meaJ.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have 
remained  a  stranger  to  the  general  culture  or  acquirements  nf 
hie  age :  he  loved  Flemish  art,  aud  prized  the  learning  that 
was  adorned  with  a  tinge  of  eloquence.  Erasmiia  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  especially  protected  by  the  pope  from  the 
attacks  of  bigoted  schoolmen. +  But  he  disapproved  the 
almost  lieatlienlsh  character  which  modes  of  thonght  liad 
assumed  at  Home  in  his  day;  and  as  to  poets,  he  would  not 
even  hear  them  named.  No  one  could  be  more  earnest  than 
was  Adrian  VI.  (he  chose  to  retain  his  original  designation) 
iu  bis  desire  to  ameliorate  the  grievous  condition  into  which 
Christendom  bad  fallen  at  his  accession. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  with  the  fall  of  Belgrade 
and  of  Rhodes,  furnished  a  new  impulse  to  bis  anxiety  for 
the  re-cstablislmient   of  peace  among  the  Chrifltian   powers. 

affected  by  anger,  nor  moved  bj  jesta,  nor  bas  he  aeemed  to  emit  at  ob- 
taining the  pontificate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  that  on  reeeivinir  tht 
newB  o(  it,  he  uttered  »  groan.]  In  the  collection  of  Bunnann,  will  be 
found  KD  "  Itenerarium  Adriani,"  by  Ordi,  who  aceompanied  the  pojw 
and  knew  him  intimately.  He  declaiea  (p.  2S3)  that  he  never  obsemi! 
any  thing  in  him  deserting  censure ;  he  was  a  mirror  of  all  the  virtnes. 

•  Floreni.  Oem  Wjngaerden :  Vittoria,  15  Feb.  1522.  See  But- 
muiD,  p.  399. 

t  Erasmoa  Bays  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters:  "  Licet  acholaBticia dl»- 
ciplinis  fflveret,  eatis  tamen  squus  in  bonas  literaa."  [Although  heh- 
Toured  the  scholastic  leaching,  be  ia  very  fair  towards  polite  learning,] 
Bunn.  p.  15,     Jovins  relalea  with  complacency  the  proj^reda  that  hia  rc- 

"  "■  n  aa  a  "  scriptor  annalium  valde  elegana  "    [a  moat  elegant  an- 
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Although  he  hod  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor,  he  jot  <uaumeil 
ta  entirely  neutral  poaitioa.  The  imperial  ambaasaHor  trhii 
Ihtd  hoped,  on  the  new  outbreak  of  war,  that  he  should  move 
'  tbe  pontiff  to  declare  for  hie  late  pupil,  was  compelled  to  leavo 
JBome  without  accomplishing  his  puq>oee.*  Wbea  tlie  new* 
ff  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  was  read  to  the  ]>ope,  he  bent  his 
nes  to  tlie  ground,  said  not  a  word,  and  sigbed  deeply.t 
Jflie  d&nger  of  Hungary  was  manifest  ;  nor  was  lie  altogether 
fiiee  from  apprehension  respecting  Italy  or  Rome  iteelf.  His 
BlnOBt  efforts  were  directed  to  the  procuring,  if  net  peace,  at 
nut  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  three  years ;  during  which 
i^e  preparations  might  be  made  fur  a  general  expedition 
«9gHiist  the  Turks. 

r     Kqoally  was  be  determined  to  anticipate  the  demands  of  the 

'Germans,  with  regard  to  the  abuses  that  bad  maiie  Uteir  way 

mto  the  church.     His  avowal  that  such  existed  was  most  es- 

l^licit     "  We  know,"  he  observes  in  the  Instructions  for  the 

i.Suncio  Chieregato,  whom  he  sent  tfl  the  diet,  "  Wo  know  that 

I  tor  a  consider^Ie  period  many  abominable  things  have  found 

jtUaoe  beside  the  holy  chaJr ; — abuses  in  spiritual  matters — ex- 

jAitaut  straining  of  prerogatives — evil  everywhere.     From 

the  head  the  malady  has  proceeded  to  the  limbs ;  from  the  pope 

^  has  ei^tended  to  the  prelates ;  we  arc  all  gone  astray,  there  is 

^ne  that  hath  done  rightly,  no  not  one."     On  his  part  he 

proceeds  to  promise  all  that  may  be  expected  from  a  good 

|»pe :    he    will    promote   the   learned    and    upright,    repress 

abases,  and,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  gradually,  bring  about  a 

nfurmation  both  in  the  head  and  members,  such  as  men  have 

K  long  desired  and  demanded.|: 

But  to  reform  the  world  is  not  so  light  a  task  ;  the  good 
inlentions  of  an  individual,  however  high,  his  station,  can  do 
I>Dt  little  towards  such  a  conaummation.  Too  deeply  do 
■bases  strike  their  roots ;  with  life  itself  they  grow  up  and 

*  Gradenigo  RelationB,  u   quotes   tbe  ticerof  of  Naples,   Glrolamo 
—  '—roe  interesting   letters   from  whom  respecting   this  period  we 
Letteredi  Principi,  t.  L),  saja.  p.  109,  of  John  Manuel:  "  Se 
I  diapersto"  [he  went  »»af  ludf  deapMring]. 
t  Kegro,  from  the  narration  of  the  Veiietisn  secretary,  p.  UOi 
i  InKnictio  pro  le  Francisco  Chieregalo,  Sic.  Su:.  to  be  found,  an 
"Xtr  writen,  In  Rsinaldoi,  torn.  ij.  p.  363, 
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become  eniwiuod ;  so  that  it  is  at  length  difficalt  to  en4| 
cate  the  one  without  endangering  the  other. 

The  fall  of  Ehodes  was  far  from  inclining  the  French  I 
make  peace.  On  the  contrary,  perceiving  that  this  \a 
would  give  the  emperor  new  occupation,  they  resolved  n 
more  vigoroas  measures  against  him.  They  established  : 
connection  in  Sicily  (not  without  the  privity  of  the  very  ca| 
dinal  in  whom  Adrian  most  confided),  and  made  a  descent  < 
that  island.  The  pope  was  at  length  constTained  to  form  I 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  which  was,  in  fact,  directed  agaiQl 
France. 

The  Germans,  again,  were  not  now  to  he  conciliate 
by  what  would  once  have,  been  hailed  as  a  reformation  i 
head  and  members;  and  even  had  they  been,  how  difficul 
how  almost   impracticable,    would  such   reform   have  bei 

If  the  pope  attempted  to  reduce  those  revenues  of  fl 
Curia  in  which  he  detected  an  appearance  of  simony,  ] 
conld  not  do  so  without  alienating  the  legitimate  righta  j 
those  persons  whose  offices  were  founded  on  these  reTenna 
offices  that,  for  the  moat  part,  had  been  purchased  by  d 
men  who  held  them. 

If  he  contemplated  a  change  in  the  dispensations  of  m»i 
riage,  or  some  relaxation  of  existing  prohibitions,  it  was  W 
etantly  represented  to  him,  that  such  a  step  wonid  tnftii^ 
upon  and  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

To  abate  the  crying  abuse  of  indulgences,  he  wonid  gladl; 
have  revived  the  ancient  penances;  hut  the  Peniteiiziaria  fl 
once  called  his  attention  to  the  danger  he  would  thna  incut 
for,  while  he  sought  to  secure  Germany,  Italy  would  be  loat! 

Enough  is  said  to  shew  that  the  pope  could  make  no  eta 
towards  reform,  witbont  seeing  himself  asssuled  by  a  thonsan 
difficulties. 

In  addition  to  all  this  came  the  fact  that  in  Rome  AdntI 
was  a  stranger,  by  birth,  nation,  and  the  habits  of  his  life,  t 
the  element  in  which  he  was  called  on  to  act ;  this  he  ci 
iiot  maater,  because  it  was  not  familiar  to  him ;  he  did 

•  In  the  flnt  book  of  the  Hiatoria  tie  Concilio  Tridenlino,  by  FJ 
Sarpi,  ed.  ot  1629,  there  k  a  good  eipasidon  of  Chit  itate  of  thingi,  ( 
trai^iroin  a  diaij  ot  Chieregkto. 
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■   tomprehend  the  concealed  impulses  of  i'^s  existence.     He  IrnJ 

L  been  welcomed  joyfully,  for  people  told  each  other  that  he  had 

1  loue  5,000  Tscant  benefices  to  bestow,  and  all  were  williiig 

I   U  hope  fur  a  share.     But  sever  did  a  pope  shew  himself  nioro 

nserved  in  this  particular.     Adrian  would  insist  on  knowinjj; 

1  to  whom  it  was  tliat  he  gave  appoiotnients,  and  intrusted 

with  officea.     He  proceeded  with  scrupulous  conscientiona- 

ww,*    and    diaappoiuted    innumerable    expectations.      By 

the  first  decree  of   his  pontificate  he  abolished   the  rever. 

ubBaiy  rights  formerly  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  dignities' 

«Tfln  those  which  had  already  been  conceded,  he  revoked. 

M       Hr  publication  of  this  edict  in  Rome  could  not  fail  to  bring 

1  crowd  of  enemies   ogainst  him..    Up  to  hia  time,  a  certain 

freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing  had  been  suffered  to  prevail 

a  the  Roman   court :    this   he   would   no   longer  tolerate. 

Ilie  exhausted    state    of  the    papal    exchequer,     and    tlie 

oumeroas  demands  on  it,  obliged  him  to  impose  new  taxes. 

THb  was    considered  intolerable  on   the  part    of  one  who 

expended  so  sparingly.      Whatever  he  did  was  unpopular 

Md  disapprored.t     He  felt  this  deeply,  and  it  reacted  on  liis 

eb&iBcter.     He  confided  less  than  ever  in  the  Italians.     The 

two  Netherianders,  Enkefort,  his  dlalary,  and  the  secretary, 

"   '     ,   to  whom   a   certain   authority   was    intrnsted,   were 

conrersant  neither  with  business  nor  the  court :  he  found  it 

if     HBposstble  to  direct  them  himself,  neither  would  he  resign  his 

wAtB  of  study;  not  contenting  himself  with  reading  only, 

Irat  choosing  to  write  also.      He  was  by  no  means  easy  of 

•wess;  business  was  procrastinated,  tediuurjy  prol'.iiged,  anc| 

■tukilfuUjy  handled. 

Thas  it  came  to  pass  that  in  affairs  of  vital  importance 
l*  the  general  interest,  nothing  effectual  was   accomplished. 

*  Ortiz   ItmerBriun),  c.  28,  c.  39,  particniartj  wnrthy  of  credit,  be- 
*>»  be  iBji ;    "  Cmn  provisiones  et  alia  hnjuamodi  leads  oculatua  in- 
furim."        [When  with  loj  oifn  ejes  I  looted  over  proviaicDi  aud 
ttajtof  that  kind.] 
t  Leltere  di  Negro. — Capilolo  del  Benii, 

"  E  qaando  un  segue  il  Ubero  cOBtume 
"'  ifogoTEi  Bcrivendo  a  di  caQUre, 
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Ilostilities  were  renowed  in  Upper  Italy  ;  Luther  wasntoi^ 
tlian   ever   active   in   Gerraany;    and   in  Rome,   which 
beeiHes.  afflicted  with  the  plague,  a  genera]   diaconteat 
vailed. 

Adrian  once  said ;  "  How  mnoh  depends  on  the  I 
in  which  even  the  beat  of  men  are  cast !"  The  painfil 
senna  he  entertained  of  his  iliflicult  position  ia  eloquenti] 
expressed  in  this  sorrowing  outburst.  Most  appropriatd 
was    it    engraven   on    his  monument  in  the  German  chn 

And  here  it  becomes  ohvious,  that  not  to  Adrian  j 
sonally  must  it  be  solely  attributed,  if  hia  timee  were  so  i 
productive  in  results.  The  papacy  was  encompassed  bj 
host  of  conflicting  claimants-— urgent  and  overwheJmii^ 
difficulties  that  would  have  furnished  infinite 
even  to  a  man  more  familiar  with  the  medium  of  actio) 
better  versed  in  men  and  more  fertile  in  expedients  t 
Adrian  VI. 

Among  all  the  oardiuale,  there  was  no  one  who  seemed] 
peculiarly  fitted  to  administer  the  govorninent  auccessfnllyi 
no  one  who  appealed  ho  well  prepared  to  support  the  weig 
of  the  popedom,  as  Giulio  de'  Medici.  He  had  aire* 
managed  a  large  share  of  the  public  business  under  Leo- 
whole  of  the  detcils  were  in  his  hands ;  and,  even  n 
Adrian,  he  had  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  inflaencS 
This  time  he  did  not  permit  the  supreme  dignity  to  esc^ 
him,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne  under  the  nune.i 
Clement  VII. 

The  faults  and  miatates  of  his  Immediate  prodec 
carefully  avoided   by  the  new  pope.     The  instability,  proJ 
gality,  and  pleasure-seeking  habits  of  Jjeo,  and  that  ceos  '~ 
conflict  with  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  his  c«urt   into  v> 
Adrian  had  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  were 
by  Clement  VII.     Every  tiling  was  arranged  with  the  n 
discretion,  and  his  own  conduct  was  remarkable  for  the  bhtm 

•  The  RelaliDDC  rti  Marco  FoBcari  rpporfs  of  him,  witl 
UiQge  timeB  :   "  StHvacon  grandiBsinia  reputation  e  gaveraai 
a  nadicnfia  cbe  JI  pupa."   [He  lived  ii 
it  was  lie  who  gorerned  the  papucj,  and  be  liad  tc 
!i  than  the  pope  himself.] 
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W  rectitnde  anU  moderation  of  its  tenor.*  The  jiontifical 
lemonieB  were  performed,  vith  tine  caie.  Audience  vras 
Ten  from  early  morning  to  night,  with  untiring  assiduity, 
uence  and  the  arts  were  enconraged  in  that  direction  towards 
bich  they  Lad  now  become  decidedly  bent.  Clement  was 
itaielf  a  ma,a  of  eilenaive  information.  He  epoke  with  equal 
IBwledge  of  Lis  subject,  whether  that  were  philosophy  and 
Bology,  or  mechanicfl  and  hydraulic  architeclnre.  In  all 
iin  he  dinplayed  eitjaordinary  acuteness;  the  most  per- 
edng  qneistiona  were  unravelled,  the  most  difficult  circum- 
uces  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  hy  his  extreme  aaga- 
ty.  Ko  man  could  debate  a  point  with  more  address  ;  under 
90,  he  had  already  manifested  a  prudence  in  counsel,  and  a 
icnmapeot  ability  in  practice  that  none  could  surpass. 
But  it  is  in  the  stomi  tliat  the  pilot  proree  hia  skill.  Clement 
itered  on  the  duties  of  the  pontificate — if  we  consider  it 
leiely  as  an  Italian  aorereignty — at  a  moment  of  most  critical 
sport 

I  The  Spaniards  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  puner 
^extend  and  uphold  the  slates  of  the  Church  ;  they  hail  re- 
tablished  the  Medici  in  Florence.     Thus  leagued  with  the 

r,  their  own  advancement  in  Italy  had  kept  pace  with 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  Alexander  VI.  had  made  a 
B;r  for  them  into  Lower  Italy,  Julius  had  given  them  access 
tthe  central  regions,  and  their  attack  on  Milan,  undertaken 
1  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  had  made  them  masters  of  U]>per 
taly.  Clement  himself  had  frequently  afforded  them  powerful 
A  There  is  still  extant  an  instruction  from  him  to  one  of 
U  Bmhassadors  at  the  court  of  Spain,  wherein  he  enumerates 
lie  services  be  had  rendered  to  Charles  V.  and  hia  house.  It 
ha  principally  attributable  to  his  efforts  that  Francis  I.  did 
Pt  press  forward  to  Naples  at  his  first  arrival  in  Italy.  He 
•d  prevented  Leo  from  throwing  impedimenta  in  the  way  of 
liarles's  election  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  had  induced  him 

*  Trttori  »;■,  for  the  last  hundred  yean  there  has  not  been  so  Kood 
Bu  pope  ;  ■'  NoQ  euperbo,  Don  Bimoniaco,  non  nvsra,  qou  libidiDOEO. 
Illria  nel  victo,  parco  nel  vestire,  religioso,  devuto.'  [Not  proud,  do 
tficker  in  churcb  iirQperty,  not  aiaridous,  not  given  to  pleasure,  niodi>> 
Kein  food,  frugal  in  dreee,  religious,  sad  deioat.] 
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to  repea.  tlie  old  conatituflon  by  which  it  -wan  enacted  that  ii( 
king  of  Naples  could  at  the  same  time  be  emjwror.  Unmoved; 
by  tlie  promises  of  the  French,  he  had  given  his  best  support 
to  the  alliance  of  Leo  with  Charlea  for  the  recovery  of  Milan] 
and  to  favour  this  undertaking,  he  spared  neither  his  o< 
person  nor  the  resources  of  his  country  and  adherents. 
was  he  who  procured  the  election  of  Adrian ;  and  at  the  tims 
when  this  was  done,  it  seemed  nearly  equivalent  to  makiDg 
Charles  himself  pope.*  I  will  not  inquire  Low  mucb  of  Leo'i 
policy  was  duo  to  the  eonnsellor  and  bow  much  to  the  pontif 
himself;  bat  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Cardinal  Medici 
always  on  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Even  aft^r  he  had  becont 
pope,  the  imperial  troops  were  furnished  by  him  with  mone 
provisions,  and  grants  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Once  aga 
they  were  partially  indebted  to  his  support  for  their  victory. 

Thus  intimately  wa«  Clement  connected  with  the  Spanian' 
but,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  thia  alliance  waa  the  caul 
of  extraordinary  evih. 

The  popes  had  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  powon; 
but  that  rise  had  never  been  the  result  tliey  had  sought. 
They  had  wrested  Milan  from  the  French,  but  not  with  tl" 
purpose  of  transferring  it  to  Spain.  There  had  eve 
more  than  one  war  carried  on  to  prevent  Milan  and  Napli 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  posscBsoi 
The  fact  that  the  Spaniards,  so  long  masters  of  Lower  II 
should  be  now  daily  obtaining  firmer  footing  in  Lomba 
and  that  of  their  delaying  the  investiture  of  Sforza,  were  I 
garded  in  Rome  with  the  utmost  impatience  and  displea 

Clement  waa  also  personally  dissatisfied.    It  may  b 
ceived  from  the  instructions  before  cited,  that  even  as  eardii 

■  Instruttione  al  Card.  rCTerend™  di  FarnejE,  che  fu  poi  Piulo  1 

faindo  audit  legato  all'  Inpeistore  Carlo  quinto,  doppo  11  mcco  dlBi 
InstcucUoQ  to  CBrdinil  Famese.  afterwards  Paul  ill.,  when  hewo 
legaW  to  Charle*  V.  after  the  sack  of  Rome.]     (App.  No.  IS.) 

t  It  is  expresBlf  stated  in  tha  before-mentioned  instrnctioiu,  tlW 
pope  had  displaced  a  readiness  to  ncqaiesce  even  in  what  displeased  I 
"  parche  lo  stato  di  Milano  restaaae  ol  duca,  al  quale  effetto  si  mano 
turte  le  gnerre  d'  Italia."  [To  the  effect  tbat  the  state  of  Milim  ih 
remain  in  possession  of  the  dnke,  a  tbing  which  had  been  the  object 
all  the  Kalian  wars.] 
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I  had  not  olwnys  thought  hiinaelf  treated  willi  the  ecDaiden* 
gn  due  to  hix  merits  and  servicea.  He  did  not  even  noir 
!et  with  the  deftireoce  that  he  felt  to  be  hie  riglit ;  and  the 
peditioD  against  MaraeiUea  in  the  year  1524  was  under- 
xu  in  direct  opposition  to  his  advice.  liis  ininisters,  aa 
By  declared  themeelveB,  expected  still  further  inarka  of  dis- 
ipect  towards  the  apostolic  eee,  perceiving  noUiing  in  the 
aniards  bat  imperious  insolence.* 

How  closely  had  the  by-gone  coarse  of  events,  and  hia 
Kooal  position,  bound  Clentent  both  hy  necessity  and  in- 
luttion  to  the  Spanish  cause,  yet  how  many  were  the  reasons 
V  presented  themselves,  all  tending  to  make  him  exc- 
ite the  power  be  had  so  largely  contributed  to  establieh,  and 
tee  lumaelf  in  opposition  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
dterto  so  zealously  laboured  ! 

Then  is,  perhaps,  no  effort  in  politics  so  difficult  to  make 
that  of  retmcing  the  path  we  have  hitherto  trodden — of  ro- 
lling that  chain  of  sequences  which  we  ourselves  have 
iciled.  -. 

Aai  how  much  was  now  depending  on  such  an  efTort  I 
be  Italians  were  profoundly  sensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  acts 
Ihe  present  moment  would  decide  their  fivte  for  centuries, 
powerful  community  of  feeling  had  taken  rise  and  pre- 
Ued  throughout  the  nation.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this 
I;  be  to.  great  part  ascribed  to  the  literary  and  artistic  pro- 

^U  of  Italy, — a  progress  in  which  it  left  other  nations  so  far 
Uud.  The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  Sjianiarda,  alike 
tdera  as  soldiers,  were,  besides,  intolerable  to  all ;  and  it 
u  with  contempt  and  rage  combined  that  the  Italians  beheld 
li  horde  of  half- barbarous  foreigners  masters  in  their 
Wtry,     Matters  were   still  in  such  a  position  that  they  ~ 

^^t  yet  free  themselves  from  these  intruders :  but  the  truth 
bt  not  be  disguised.  If  the  attempt  were  not  made  with 
(whole  force  of  the  nation's  power,  if  they  were  now  do- 
tted, they  were  lost  for  ever. 

I  could  have  desired  to  set  forth  the  complicated  events  of 
b  period  in  their  fullest  development — to  exhibit  the  whola 


'  M.  OibetM,  datarlo  i  Dob  Michde  di  Silra.     Letlere 
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contest  of  the  excited  powers  in  ita  minatest  detail ;  bnt  I  eal 
here  foilow  a  few  of  the  more  important  movementa  only.  " 
f  Tbq  Srat  attempt  ma.de,  and  one  that  seemed  paFticolai^ 
well  devised,  was  that  of  gaining  over  the  best  general  of  IB 
emperor  to  the  Roman  side.  It  wns  known  that  be  ml 
greatly  dissatiafied,  and  if,  together  with  him,  that  army  1^ 
means  of  which  Charlea  mastered  Italy  could  also  he  wo* 
aa  waa  confidently  hoped,  what  more  could  be  required  ?  Then 
was  nodeartb  of  promises,  by  way  of  inducement, — even  tl)H 
of  a  crown  waa  included  amongat  them;  hut  how  grievoM^ 
hod  they  miscalculated,  how  inatantly  were  the  delicate  oiW 
plications  of  their  astnte  prudence  sbivered  to  atoms  agahn 
the  rugged  materiala  to  which  it  waa  applied  !  This  Oeoeoi 
Peaoara  was  an  Italian  born,  hut  of  Spajiish  race  ;  he  sptdii 
only  Spanish,  he  would  he  nothing  but  a  Spaniard ;  for  tl( 
elegant  cultivation  of  the  Italians  he  had  neither  taste  oai 
aptitude ;  the  best  furniture  of  hie  mind  had  been  drawn  frcQ 
Spamsh  romances,  and  tbeao  breathe,  above  tdl,  of  loyalty  M 
fidelity.  His  very  nature  waa  opposed  to  a  national  entri 
priae  in  favour  of  Italy.*  No  sooner  had  he  received  tl 
Italian  overtures  than  they  were  communicated,  not  t«  li 
comrades  alone,  but  even  to  the  emperor ;  he  used  the 
only  to  discover  the  purposes  of  the  Italians,  and 
all  their  plans. 
"•^      But   tiieae  very    overtures  made    a    deadly  strife 

the  emperor  nnavoidable  ;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  th^ 
mutual  confidence  of  the  parties  should  fail  to  be  att«rM 
destroyed !  ''^ 

In  the  summer  of  1526,  we  at  length  see  the  Italians  pati^ 
ting  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  and  that  with  all  theii 

*  Yettori  has  pronoanced  over  him  the  lesst  enviable  eulogy  iniB^naUri 
here  it  is :  "  Era  superbo  oltre  modo,  inTidioso,  ingrato,  avaro.  veneaoM  > 
cnidcle,  eenza  religione,  senza  humanila,  nato  propria  per  disCruggei« 
ritalia."  [He  was  proud  beyond  all  measure,  ennonfl,  ungrateful,  grrady, 
virnlent,  and  cniel ;  without  religion,  without  humanit)' ;  he  wa»  bom  for 
the  very  destmetion  of  Italy.]  Morone  also  declares  to  Guiedardini. 
that  Ibera  was  no  maa  more  faithlcaa  aud  malioioos  than  Peaeara  (Bi*t 
dTtalia,  ivl.  476)  i  and  yet  the  proposal  above  described  n  '    ~ 

him  1     I  do  not  cit«  these  opiniona  as  believing  them  troe,  

hecaaae  they  prove  that  Pescara  had  shewn  do  feeling  ai  rc^wde^  1 
Italians  bat  tboie  of  hatred  and  enmitj.  ^ 


'   wi«| 
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The  Milanese  aro  alrca^lj  In  amis  ngoinBt  the  itnpe> 
I,  a  combined  Venetian  aud  jiAjial  force  advance  to 
tlieir  support  osGistanee  is  promised  from  Swit!:erlaiid,  and 
treaties  have  been  concluded  with  France  and  Riiglnnd.  "  TLia 
says  Gibcrto,  the  moat  trnated  minister  of  Clement 
"  the  question  is  not  of  some  petty  vengeance,  some 
point  of  honour,  or  a  single  town  ;  this  war  ia  to  decide  whe- 
IJier  Italy  shall  be  free,  or  is  doomed  to  perpetual  thraldom." 
fie  had  no  donbt  of  the  reault — ho  waA  persuaded  that  it 
wold  be  a  fortunat*  one.  "  Posterity  will  envy  us,"  he 
Jedares,  "for  having  lived  at  such  a  moment  ;  for  havinj* 
'Witnessed  and  had  our  share  in  so  much  happiness."  .  Hia 
'Itipe  is,  that  no  foreign  aid  will  be  required.  "The  glory 
^  be  all  our  own  ;  and  so  much  the  tiiveeter  will  be  the 
"  liil."' 
It  was  with  thoaghta  and  hopes  such  as  these,  that  Clemem 
idertook  hia  war  with  Spain  ;t  it  was  his  boldeat  and  most 
imj^nimoiie  project,  but  also  bis  most  anfortnoate  and  ruin- 

The  affajra  of  the  chorch  were  inextricably  interwoven 
•ilh  those  of  the  state,  yet  Clement  would  seem  to  hare  left 
Ihe  tommoUoas  of  Germany  entirely  out  of  conaideration  [  it 
*u,  nevertheless,  in  these  that  the  firat  reaction  became 
pinifest. 

In  July,  152<I,  that  moment  when  the  papal  forces  were 
kdvaocing  towards  Northern  Italy,  the  diet  had  aseeinbied 
U  Spires,  vrith  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  definitive  reao- 
htton  in  regard  to  the  disorders  of  the  church.  It  waa  not 
n  the  nature  of  things  that  the  imperial  party,  or  Ferdinand 
•(  Austria,  who  represealed  the  emperor,  and  who  had  him- 

Kf  the  hope  of  poasesaing  Milan,  should  be  very  earnest  in 
urauntenanoe  of  the  papal  influence  north  of  the  Alps, 
ikn  they  were  themselves  attacked  by  the  pope,  with  so 
Hib  determination,  on  their  southern  side.  Whatever  inten- 
ns  might  have  been  earlier  formed  or  announced  by  the 

Q.  H.  Gibcrto  al  veecoro  lix  Ventli.  LctCere  di  PriDClpi,  i,  p.  192.  a. 

Poawi  also  mjs  ■■  "  Quello  fa  b  preaeute  ii  volar  Tar  legs  con  PrHncls, 
er  bea  ooo  e  d'ltalii,  Doa  perche  ama  Frinceii."  [His  present  winh 
Uj  hinMlf  with  France  is  forliis  awn  good  and  that  ol  ttal^,  uat.  \>b- 
e  he)ai»Moj>are/brtheFreacb.J 
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imperial  court,"  the  open  war  now  entered  on  by  the  po 
against  tlie  emperor  would  assuredly  pot  an  end  to  aU  cnni 
derations  in  favour  of  the  former,  NoTer  had  the  towns  e 
pressed  themselves  more  freely,  never  had  the  princes  prea 
more  urgently  for  the  removal  of  their  hurtiiena.  It  1 
proposed  that  the  books  containing  the  new  regulatii 
should  be  burnt  forthwith,  and  that  the  holy  soripts 
should  be  taken  aa  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  Althoogh  m 
l^opposition  was  made,  yet  never  was  a  more  independent 
more  decisive  resolution  adopted.  Ferdinand  signed  a  i 
cree  of  the  empire,  whereby  the  states  were  declared  &e( 
comport  themselves  in  matters  of  religion  as  each  should  t 
answer  it  to  God  and  the  emperer,  that  is,  according  tO 
own  judgment.  In  this  resolution,  no  reference  whatever  1 
made  to  the  pope,  and  it  may  l^rly  be  regarded  as  the  <x 
mencement  of  the  true  reformation,  and  the  establishmenl 
l_^a  new  church  in  Germany.  In  Saxony,  Hesse,  and 
neighbonring  countries,  it  was  practically  adopted  wid| 
delay.  The  legal  existence  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
empire  ia  ba.sed  on  the  decree  of  Spires,  of  1526. 

It  may  be  easily  asserted  that  this  expression  of  opii 
in  Germany  was  decisive  for  Italy  also.  The  Italians  n 
far  from  heiug  zealous,  as  a  nation,  for  their  great  < 
terprise,  and  even  among  those  who  desired  its  ancQ 
unanimity  did  not  prevail.  Able  as  he  was,  ; 
thoroughly  Italian  in  spirit,  the  pope  was  yet  not  ons 
those  men  who  calmly  control  the  current  of  <nrtn 
stances,  and  seem  to  bold  fortune  enchained.  His  b 
perception  of  realities  seemed  injurious  rather  than  serv 
able  to  him :  his  conviction  that  he  was  the  weaker  pi 
was  stranger  than  was  expedient ;  all  possible  contingent 
every  form  of  danger,  presented  themselves  too  clearly  b» 
hira ;  they  bewildered  his  mind  and  confused  his  decisil 
'^There  ia  a  practical  and  inventive  faculty  by  which  sd 
_^  men  intuitively  perceive  the  aimplo  and  practicable  in  a% 
-■  and,  guided  by  this,  they  rapidly  seize  on  the  beat   expedi( 


9  of  the  emperor,  which  had  occasioned  k... . 
tD  the  Protestants,  bear  the  date  of  March,  IbiG,  vbea  the  pope  hai 
yet  osidided  hii  sUiaDce  with  France  "^ 
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Thii  he  did  not  poeaess;*  in  the  moat  critical  moments  Le— 

een  to  hesitate,  waver,  and  waste  his  thoughts  in  attempts 
lo  spare  money.     Hia  alliea  having  foiled  in  their  proniiees, 
&6  reanltH  he  had  hoped  for  were  far  from  being  obtained, 
ud  the  impeiialiatH  efjll  maintained  their  hold  in  Lumbardy, 
Then,  in  Nov.  1526,  ^George  FmndBberg  croaaed  the  Alpa  — 
villi  a  formidable  body  of  lanzknechts,  to  bring  the  contest  to   - 
K  end.     Thia  army  was  altogether  Lutheran — leader  and  - 
tiUowerSij  They  came  resolved  to  avenge  the  emperor  on  the 
pope,  whoae  seceaaion  from  the  alliance  had  been  represented 
'  im   aa   the   cauae  of  all   the  eviU  ao  generally  felt  and 
fltmplained  of.     The  w&ra  bo  long  continned  throngh  Chriat- 
endom,  and  the  snccesses  of  the  Ottomans,  who  were  pouring 
tlieit  troops  over   Hungary,  all  were  attributed  to  the  faith- 
Iwnesa  of  Clement.     "  When  once  I  make  my  way  to  Rome," 
•id  Prundaberg,  "  I  will  hang  the  pope." 

With  anxious  thought  is  the  storm  seen  to  gather  in  the 
UTTOwing  and  louring  horizon.  Rome,  loaded  perhaps 
witi  vices,  yet  not  the  leas  teeming  with  the  noblest 
effort,  the  most  exalted  intellect,  the  richest  culture  ;  power- 
fully creative,  adorned  with  matchless  works  of  art,  auch  aa 
tie  world  has  never  aince  prodnced;  replete  with  riches, 
Bmobled  by  the  impreaa  of  genius,  and  exercising  a  vital  and 
■niperishable  influence  on  the  whole  world,  this  Eome  ia  now 
lliKat«ned  with  destruction.  As  the  maaaea  of  the  imperial 
fittOB  drew  together,  the  Italian  troopa  diaperaed  before  them, 
tleonly  army  that  yet  remained  followed  them  from  afar;  the 
"■  (nperor  had  been  long  unable  to  pay  hia  troops,  and  could 
Ml  alter  their  direction  even  did  ha  desire  to  do  so.  They 
Mnihed  beneath  the  imperial  banner,  guided  only  by  their 
"n  stormy  wiU  and  impulse.  Clement  still  hoped,  nego- 
&f«l,  offered  concessiona,  retracted  them;  but  the  aole 
e^iedient  that  coiUd  have  aaved  him — the  contenting  theae 
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hordes,  namely,  with  all  tbe  money  they  may  fiiid  the  boldni 
to  demand — this,  Le  either  e«uld  not,  or  would  not  ado] 
Will  he  then  at  least  make  a  stand  against  tin 
—  such  weapons  as  ho  baa?     Four  thoaaand  mci 
--  sufficed  to   secure  the  paaaea   of   Tuscany,   but  the    attempfc 
was  not  even  thought  of.     Rome  contained  within  her  wftllM^ 
some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
many  of  these  men  had  seen  service ,  they  wore  swords 
their  sides,  which  they  used  freely  in  their  broils  among 
other,  and  then  boasted  of  their  exploits.     But  to  oppose 
enemy,  who  brought  with  him  certain  destruction,  five  hi 
dred  men  were  tbe  utmost  that  could  ever  be  mustered  witht 
tbe  city.     -At  the  first  onset  the  pope  and  his  fc 
overthrown.     On  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  two  ho 
sunset,  the  imperialists  poured  tlieir  unbridled  numbers 
Rome.     Their  former  general,  Frundaberg,  was  no  longer 
their  head ;  in  a  disturbance  among  his  troops  be  had  b< 
unable  to  repress  them  aa  was  his  wont,  and,  being  struok 
apoplexy,  remained  behind  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
^,^  Bourbon,  who  had  led  the  army  so  far,  was  killed  at  the 
'-  filing  of  the  scaling-ladders.     Thus,  restrained  by  D' 
the  bloodthirsty  soldiery,  hardened  by  long  privati 
rendered  savage  by  their  trade,  burst  over  the  devoted  dt 
Never  fell  richer  booty  into  more  Ttolent  hands, 
plunder  more  continuous  or  more  destructive.*     How  vivid 
lustre  was  cast  over  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  by 
the  splendour  of  Rome;  it  designates  a  period  most  influen- 
tial on  the  development  of  the  humtin  mind.     This  day  sav 
tbe  light  of  that  splendour  extinguished  for  ever. 

And  thus  did  the  pontiff,  who  had  hoped  to  effect  the  lib» 

*  Tettori :  "  Lb  acciaioue  non  fu  molta,  pcrchti  ran  A  uccidono  qnelS 
che  Don  bl  vagliono  difeadere ;  Dm  la  preda  fu  inesdmabile  m  daaari  Eon- 
tanti,  di  gioie  d'oro  e  d'ar^nto  lavorato,  di  ve^titi,  d'arazii,  pamneiliyE 
di  cau,  mercantie  d'ogni  sorts  e  di  Caglie."  [The  )i!sughter  was  not  gr  " 
because  men  rarely  kill  tliose  who  will  QOt  defend  themsctvea  ;  bat 
booty  was  of  inestimable  value — money,  jewels,  Teasels  of  gold  and 
garmentB,  tapestry,  household  furaiturei  merchaDdise  of  " 
7iui9omg.]  He  does  not  blame  tbe  pope,  but  the  inhal 
aiiifortune  i  he  deacrihes  them  as  superbi,  aiari,  homtcidi,  JaviJiod, 
bidinosi  e  aimalatari — [jirond,  aiariciaus,  murderous,  euviana,  li 
and  bTpociiUcaL]     Soch  a  pojialBttaii  eonld  not  lusCain  itHl.', 
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Mtion  of  Italy,  find  himself  befileged,  and  a«  it  were  a 
frisoner,  in  the  castle  of  St.  An^elo ;  by  tliis  great  reverse 
<iie  preponderance  of  tbe  Spaniards  in  Italy  waa  irrevocably 
HabliBhed. 

A  new  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French,  and  promising 
{rest  resnlts  in  its  commeucement,  was  a  total  ^ilnre.  They 
sre  compelled  to  give  up  all  their  claims  upon  Italy. 
No  leas  important  was  another  occurrence :  before  Rom6 
IS  yet  captured,  when  it  vas  merely  seen  that  the  inarch  of 
inrbon  nas  in  that  direction,  the  enemies  of  the  Medici  in 
lorence  had  availed  tbemselves  of  the  confusion  of  tlie 
loment,  and  once  more  expelled  the  family  of  the  pope. 
reToIt  of  his  native  city  wsb  more  painful  to  Clement 
even  the  downfal  of  Rome.  With  astonishment  did 
behold  him,  after  so  many  indignities,  again  connect 
bnaelf  with  the  imperialists.  He  did  so  because  he  saw  that 
1th  the  help  of  the  Spaniards  alone  could  his  kindred  and 
'je  reinstated  in  Florence ;  this  he  would  secure  at  all 
s ;  the  domination  of  the  emperor  was  at  least  more 
dnrable  to  Clement  than  the  disobedience  of  his  rebels. 
proportion  aa  the  fortunes  of  the  French  were  seen  tc 
oline,  did  the  pope  make  approaches  to  the  Spaniards ;  and 
len  the  first  were  at  length  entirely  defeated,  he  concluded 
e  treaty  of  Barcelona  with  the  last.  He  so  completely 
anged  his  policy,  that  the  very  army  by  which  Home  had 
en  sacked  before  his  eyes,  and  himself  so  long  lield  captive, 
IS  now  called  to  his  asaistanefl ;  recruited  and  strengthened, 
was  led  to  the  reduction  of  hia  native  city.  -— ", 

Thenceforth  Chariea  was  more  powerful  in  Italy  than  any 
nporor  had  been  for  many  centuries.  The  crown  that  he 
hi  received  at  Bologna  had  now  regained  its  full  signifi- 
BCe ;  Milan  gradually  became  as  entirely  subjected  to  hia 
ithoiity  as  was  Naples.  Hia  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
tax  Beat  in  Florence  secured  him  a  direct  and  permanent 
Soence  in  Tuscany.  The  remaining  states  of  Italy  either 
tigbt  his  alliance  or  submitted  to  his  power  With  the 
rength  of  Germany  and  Spdn  united,  by  the  force  of  hie 
Ctorioos  arms,  and  in  right  of  his  imperial  dignity,  did  ha 
Ad  sjl  Italy  in  subjection,  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  J 
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Tg  lliia  point  it  was  tlien  that  the  Italian  wars  cumlucteJ 
ihe  country;  from  that  period  never  haa  shebeen  freed  from 
the  nle  ol  the  stranger.  Let  us  now  examine  the  progresi 
(if  the  religious  dissensions  that  were  so  intimately  entwined 
with  the  politioa]  events. 
I—  If  the  pope  acquiesced  in  the  estabtislnnent  of  Spani^ 
/  Bupremacy  in  iili  directions,  bo  had  at  least  the  hope  that  thia 
powerful  emperor,  who  was  described  to  Uiin  aa  bo  devoted  to 
Calliolicism,  would  iu  all  cases  assist  to  re-establish  tbepap^ 
dominion  in  Germany.  There  is  even  a  stipulation  to  tbttt 
effect  in  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  The  emperor  promised 
to  lend  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  Protestantism, 
nnd  did  indeed  seem  bent  on  accumplishiug  that  purpose.  To 
the  Protestant  delegates  who  waited  on  him  in  Italy  ha 
returned  a  most  discouraging  reply,  and  on  his  progress  ii' 
Germany  (1530)  certain  members  of  the  Curia,  and  mc 
especially  Cardinal  Campeggi,  who  accompanied  him  as  legate 
proposed  extreme  measures,  infiuitely  dangerous  to  the  p 
1     of  Germany. 

There  is  still  extant  a  memorial,  from  the  cardinal  to 
emperor,  presented  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  at  Augt- 
burg,  in  which  these  projects  are  set  forth.  I  allude  to  ihii 
with  extreme  reluctance,  but,  in  deference  to  the  truth,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  respecting  it 

Cardinal  Campeggi  does  not  content  himself  with  deploring 
the  disorders  iu  religion,  but  insists  more  particularly  on  ths 
jmlitical  evils  resulting  from  them,  he  points  to  the  deoadenW 
of  power  among  the  nobles  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empira,H 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation.  He  deoUrti 
that  neither  ecclesiastioal  nor  secukx  princes  can  any  longer 
obtain  the  obedience  due  to  them,  «i  tliat  oven  the  majeat/o' 
the  Ciesar  has  come  to  be  no  longer  regarded  !  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  how  this  evil  may  be  remedied. 

The  mystery  of  his  curative  system  was  not  very  profooni 
There  required  only,  according  to  liini,  that  the  emporof 
should  form  a  compact  with  the  well-affected  princes,  whe»" 
Dpon  attempts  should  be  mode  to  convert  the  disaffeotedi' 
either  by  promises  or  threats.  But  suppose  these  Uist  to  bf 
recusant — what  was  next  to  be  done  ?    The  tight  would  tlxfl 
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list  of  "rooting  ont  these  pestilential  weeds  by    fire  aud 
pFord."  • 

Tlie  first  step  in  this  proeeaa  would  he  tn  cdiifiscate 
iropcrtj",  civil  or  ecclesJaEtical,  in  Gennany  as  wel]  aa 
u  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Tor,  with  regaM  to  heretics, 
liis  is  lawful  and  right.  Is  the  mastery  over  them  tbna 
ebtained,  then  mast  holy  inquisitors  be  appointed,  who  ehall 
trace  out  every  remnant  of  them,  pi^ceeding  against  them  aa 
|he  SpaniaTds  did  against  the  Moors  in  Spain."  The  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  was  furthermore  to  be  placed  under  ban, 
|il  who  studied  there  being  declared  unworthy  of  favour,  whe- 
&om  pope  or  emperor.  The  booka  of  the  heretics  were 
to  be  burnt,  the  monks  wbo  had  abandoned  their  convents 
to  be  sent  back  to  them,  and  no  heretic  was  to  be  tolerated 
'ti  any  court.  But  first  of  all  unsparing  confiscation  was  neces- 
iry.  "  And  even  though  yotir  niajeaty,"  says  the  legate, 
diould  deal  only  with  the  heads  of  the  party,  yon  may 
Jerive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  them,  and  this  is  indis- 
pensable, in  any  case,  for  proceeding  against  the  Turks." 

'  )  main  propositions,  and  such  is  the  tone  of  tbis 
Jioject  :t  how  does  every  word  breathe  of  oppression,  caniage, 
ind  rapine  !  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  very  worst  shoulii 
Ib  apprehended  by  the  Germans  from  an  emperor  who  came 
i'toong  them  surrounded  by  such  couBsellorH,  nor  that  the 
l^testants  should  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  degree  of 
IBaetance  they  might  lawfully  oppose  to  such  measores  in 
"mown  self-defence. 
Happily,  however,  aa  affairs  stood,  an  attempt  at  such  pro- 
adings  as  those  recommended  by  the  legate  was  not  greatly 
telle  feared. 

lie  emperor  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry 

Li  ve  ne  foflenro.  che  dio  nol  voglia,  1i  t^aali  obstinatamente 
n  in  quEBla  diabolica  via,  quella  (S.  M.)  potra  mettere  la 
Etsl  fooo,  et  radiciCns  BitirparequfBtamala  vcnenoea  pianta. 
in;,  wbich  God  forbid,  irho  will  obstinately  persist  in  this 
t\  path,  his  majesty  may  put  hand  to  tire  and  sword,  and  radically 
■d  and  venomQus  plant.] 

*      reverend"".  Campeggio  in  dieta  Augu^tans,  1530.     1  founJ 
a  librarv,  in  the  bandwriling  of  the  time,  and  be\Qi\&  >^ 
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out  this  proiwsal  :  a.  fact  that  Erasmus  demonstrated  very 
clearly  at  the  tiirie. 

But  even  had  he  poaaeased  the  power,  lie  would  scaJcely 
have  found  the  will  to  do  it. 

Charles  was  hy  natare  rather  kind,  eonsiderate,  thoughtful, 
and  averse  to  precipitation,  than  the  contrary  i  the  more 
closelv  he  examined  these  heresies,  the  more  did  he  find  in 
them  a.  certain  acoordance  with  thoughts  that  bad  ariaen 
!u  his  own  mind.  The  tone  of  his  proclamation  for  a  diet 
gives  evidence  of  a  desire  to  hear  the  different  opinions,  to 
judge  of  them,  and  seek  to  hring  all  to  the  Etajidard  of 
Christian  tmth.  Very  fiir  removed  was  this  disposition  firom 
the  violence  of  purpose  intimated  by  the  legate. 

Even  those  whose  system  it  is  to  doubt  the  parity  of 
human  intentions,  will  find  one  reason  unanswerable :  it  waa 
not  for  the  interest  of  Charles'to  adopt  coercive  measures, 

"Was  he,  the  emperor,  to  make  himself  the  executor  of  the 
papal  decrees  ?  Should  he  set  himself  to  subdue  those  enemies 
of  the  pope — and  not  his  only,  but  those  of  all  succeeding 
pontiffs — who  furDished  them  with  so  much  occopation  !  The 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  papal  see  were  by  no  means  so  well 
assured  as  to  awaken  a  confidence  that  could  induce  Mm 
to  this. 

Bather  it  was  bis  obvious  interest  that  things  should  remain 
as  they  were  for  the  moment,  since  they  offered  him  an  ad- 
vantage, unsought  on  his  part,  but  which  ho  bad  only  to  flei» 
in  order  to  attain  a  higher  supremacy  than  be  even  now 

It  was  generally  believed,  whether  justly  or  not  I  will  not 
inq^aire,  that  a  general  council  of  the  chnrch  alone  could 
avail  for  the  settlement  of  differences  so  important,  the 
removal  of  errors  so  fatal.  Church  councils  had  maintained 
their  credit  precisely  because  a  very  natural  repugnance  to 
them  had  been  evinced  by  the  popes,  and  all  opposition  to 
Ihem  by  the  papal  chair  bad  tended  to  raise  them  in  publio 
estimation.  In  the  year  1530,  Charles  applied  his  thoughts 
seriously  to  this  matter,  and  promised  to  call  a  council  within 
a  brief  specified  period. 
Jd  (be  different  complications  of  their  interests  with  those 
o^  the  pontiScate,  the  piincea  \aA  otct  demMiA  \ti  find 
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iritiial  reatraint  for  tlie  church.  Charles  might  thus  assure 
mself  of  most  zealous  allies  in  a.  council  aasemhleil  unJev 
listing  ciraumBtances.    Convened  at  his  instigation,  it  would"! 

held  under  Lis  inflaence ;  and  to  him  also  would  revert  the 
[ecution  of  its  edicts.  These  decrees  would  have  to  hear 
pon  two  important  questions, — they  would  affect  the  pope 
[Dally  with  hia  opponents,  the  old  idea  of  a  reformatiou 
1  and  members  would  he  realised,  and  how  decided  a 
[cdominance  would  all  this  secure  to  the  temporal  power, —  i 
Hive  aJl,  to  that  of  Charles  himself !  -^ 

This  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  judicious ;  it  was,  if  you 
ill  have  it  eo,  inevitable,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  for 
e  best  interest  of  the  emperor.  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  no  event  could  he  hetter  calculated  to 
Iraken  anxiety  in  the  pontiff  and  hie  court.  I  find  that  at  the 
■  seriona  mention  of  a  council,  the  price  of  all  the  saJenble 
Be  of  the  court  declined  considerably.*  The  danger 
atened  hy  a  council  to  the  existing  state  of  things  is 
^ons  from  this  faet.  rZ 

In  addition  to  this,  Clement  VII.  Iiad  personal  motives  for  ' 
Igeoting  to  the  measure ;  he  was  not  of  legitimate  birth, 
Bitbei  had  he  risen  to  the  enpremo  dignity  hy  means  that 
ere  altogether  hlamelesa :  again,  he  had  been  determined  by 
moderations  entirely  personal,  to  employ  the  teionrces  of  the 
lurch  in  a  contest  with  his  native  city;  and  for  all  these 
ungs  a,  poj)e  might  fairly  expect  heavy  reckoning  with  a 
luntu).  Thus  it  inspired  him  with  a  deadly  terror,  and 
)riai]o  tolls  us  that  he  would  not  willingly  utter  its  very 

He  did  not  reject  the  proposal  in  terms  ;  this  he  conld  not 
)  with  any  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  papal  aee ;  hut  we 
in  easily  conceive  the  reluctance  of  heart  with  which  ho 
rotdd  receive  it. 

*  Lettera  nnonima  all'  arcircscovo  Pimjiinello  (Lettere  di  Priocipi,  iii. 
I,  ' '  Gli  uflicii  aolo  con  la  fama  del  concilia  sodo  inviliti  Canto  che  nan  ee 
StrovBnodauari."  [The  mere  nuaaurof  a  council  has  ao  depreciated  al; 
Scea,  that  bo  money  can  lie  got  for  them.]  I  see  that  PsllaTicini  also 
lotes  this  lettiu',  liL  7,  1      1  do  not  knov  on  what  authority  ha  ascribes 

to  EsDca. 
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He  aubmitted,  without  doubt — ha  waa  entirely  comiiUant; 
but  bo  did  not  fail  to  s«t  forth  the  objections  ezieting  to  thg 
meaaare,  aud  that  in  the  most  persuasive  forms.  He  repre- 
sented all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  > 
council,  declaring  its  consequences  to  l>e  of  ft  very  doubtful 
nature.*  Next  he  stipulated  for  the  concurrence  of  all  otiiet 
princes,  as  well  ae  for  a  previous  subjection  of  the  Proteatanb^ 
— demands  that  were  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  pi^ 
system  and  doctrine,  but  utterly  impracticable  in  the  exiBting 
state  of  things.  But  how  could  it  be  expected  from  him  ths^ 
within  the  limit  of  time  assigned  by  the  emperor,  he  ahoold 
proceed,  not  apparently  only,  but  in  earnest,  and  with  resoln- 
lion  to  promote  a  work  so  likely  to  injure  himself?  Charlei 
often  reproa<;hed  him  with  his  backwardness,  aacribing  to  it  lU 
the  mischief  that  afterwards  ensued.  He,  doubtlesa,  Btffi 
hoped  to  evade  the  necessity  that  iiung  over  Lim. 

But  it  clung  to  him  fast  and  firmly :  when  Charles  retnniri 
to  Italy  in  1533,  still  impressed  with  what  he  had  seen  kA 
heard  in  Germany,  ho  pressed  the  pope  in  person  during  tf 
coufereBce  held  at  Bologna,  and  with  increased  earnestnee^. 
OH  the  subject  of  the  council,  which  he  had  so  frequently' 
demanded  in  writing.  Their  opinions  were  thus  brought  ioW 
direct  collision, — the  pope  held  faat  by  his  condition^  tbt' 
emperor  declared  their  fulfilment  impossible, — they  conU' 
conie  to  no  agreement.  In  the  documents  respecting  thesB' 
matters  that  remain  to  us,  a  sort  of  discrepancy  is  perceptibly 
— the  pope  appearing  less  averse  from  the  emperor's  wishes  ii 
some  diau  in  others ;  however  this  may  be,  he  had  no  alter* 
native,'— a  &esh  proclamationt  must  be  issued-     He  could  not 

*  For  emmple :  "All'  iniperatore:  dinum  propria  dipnpBClemmtB.  "-■ 
Lettere  di  Princip[,  ii.  197.  "  Al  conCrario  nessna  (rimedio)  e  pta 
pericoloao  e  per  partnrir  mD^ori  mali  (del  concilia),  quando  non  con* 
corrono  le  debite  oiroonstanie."  [On  the  contrary,  no  remedy  can  b» 
more  deagerous,  or  produce  greater  evils  (Ihaa  the  council),  if  the  proper 

t  Reepecting  the  negotiatioos  at  Bologna,  valuable  iaformition,  derirol 
from  the  archives  of  the  Yadcan,  may  be  found  iu  one  of  the  beat  chip-: 
tera  of  PaUavicini,  hb.  iii.  c.  12.  He  names  the  variation  alluded  to  Bl' 
the  teit,  and  aaji,  it  rested  on  explicit  diECueaioa ;  and.  in  effect,  Hit 
&ai  in  the  dcEpatches  to  the  Catholic  atatea  in  Rainaldua,  xi.  659,  Hoi- 
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blJQ'l  hiinself  as  not  to  perceive  tliat  whcu  the 
iperor,  who  was  gone  to  Spain,  should  return,  mere  words 
Duld  be  isBuf&cicnt  to  content  liim, — that  the  dan^r  hs 
eaded,  and  with  which  a  council  summoaed  under  such 
RoinstaQcea  certaiuly  did  menace  the  Roman  see,  could  tben 
I  no  longer  averted. 

The  situation  was  one  in  which  the  possessor  of  a  power. 
whatever  kind,  might  well  be  excused  for  resorting  even  to 
f  these  were  the  only  means  that  could 
wn  safety.  The  politicSil  preponderance  of  tho 
iperoi'  was  already  excessive,  and  if  the  pope  had  resigned 
Dself  to  tbis  state  of  tilings,  lie  conld  not  but  feel  hia  own 
Iprefised  condition.  In  arranging  the  long-standing  disputes 
the  church  with  Ferrara,  Charles  V.  had  decided  for 
I  latter;  this  mortified  the  pontiff  deeply,  and  though  he 
joiesced  in  the  decision,  he  complained  of  It  among  those  of 
I  own  circle.  How  much  more  afflicting  was  it  now,  then, 
«a  this  monarch,  from  whom  he  had  hoped  the  immediate 
bjngatiOD  of  the  Protestants,  was  preferring  his  clum,  ucder 
'  of  religious  dissension,  to  an  amount  of  predominance 
leal  affairs,  sucb  as  no  emperor  had  enjoyed  for 
Nay,  that  he  was  proceeding  without  scruple  to 
b  that  must  compromise  the  spiritual  authority  and  dignity 
the  holy  see.  Must  Clement  indeed  endore  to  see  him- 
f  sink  utterly  into  the  emperor's  bands,  and  be  wholly 
Fen  up  to  his  tender  mercies  ? 

Hifl  resolution  was  taken  even  whilst  in  Bologna.  More 
U  once  Francis  bad  proposed  to  cement  his  political  alliances 
ith  Clement  by  means  of  a  &inily  connection.  This  the 
ndfThad  hitherto  declined — in  the  desperate  position  ^if  his 
Baent  affairs,  he  recurred  to  it  ad  a  ground  of  hope.     It  is 
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Ith  article :  "  Quad  ai  forsui  aliqui  principes  vdiat  tam  pio  negatia 
•e,  niliilommiis  eummug  D'.  a',  priKedet  cuia  Euniori  parte  canseati- 
i"  [But  if  it  liappEQ  that  any  prince  retuse  to  co-operate  in  bo  pious 
Itk,  oor  Hupreme  lord  shall  nevertheless  proceed  with  the  consent  of 
.more  Banely  disponed  part.]  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  the  discrepancy 
" although  he   meutioos   another  point   oi 
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The  pope  would  moat  probably  never  more  have  attempted 
to  eatiiblish  an  equilibriuiu  of  power  between  these  two  gnat 
monarcLB,  and  to  divide  his  favour  equally  between  tbei^ 
from  motives  pnrcly  political ;  but  it  waa  on  this  course  tlmt 
he  now  determined,  in  consideratioa  of  the  dangers  threatening 
the  church. 

Another  meeting  between  Francis  and  the  pope  was  sp- 
ranged,  and  which  took  place  in  Marseilles,  where  the  closed 
alliance  was  agreed  upon.  Precisely  aa  Clement  had  tws- 
firmod  hia  friendship  with  the  emperor,  during  the  Florentbe 
difficnItJes,  by  a^^copting  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  aswilb 
to  one  of  his  nephews,  so  did  he  now  cement  the  bond  wbiek 
the  embarrassments  of  the  chnrch  compelled  him  to  form 
Francis,  by  the  betrothal  of  his  young  niece,  CatheiJH 
de'  Medici,  to  the  king's  second  son  ;  in  the  first  instance,  it 
was  against  the  French,  and  their  indirect  influence  Ml 
Florence  that  he  sought  to  defend  himself;  oh  this  occasioi^ 
the  emperoT  and  his  inteotions  with  regard  to  a.  oouncil,  wen 
the  cause  of  fear. 

He  now  took  no  further  paina  to  conceal  his  purpose.  Wi 
base  a  letter  addressed  by  him  (o  Ferdinand  I.,  wLetoin  it 

*  Soriaao,  Relatione.  Ili35.     "  II  papa  andft  a  Bologna  contra  I 
voglia  e  i^uasi  sforzato,  come  di  boon  logo  bo  mteso,  e  fo  '    " 

•ridenta  segno,  che  S.  S*.  consnnib  di  giorni  cento  in  ti 
qosle  potea  far  in  ea  di.  Conaiderando  danque  Clemente  i; 
snoi,  e  per  dire  cosi  la  servita  nella  quale  egli  si  trotava  per  la  matt 
del  condlio,  la  quale  Cesare  con  lasciava  di  stimolare,  cominci^  a  rea' 
piu  facUe  al  Ciirietianiasimo.  E  quiri  si  tratio  i'andata  di  Maralia,  e 
aierae  la  pratica  del  matrimonio.  easendo  gia  U  nipote  nobile  et  1  ' 
[The  pope  went  to  Bologna  againat  hia  will,  and,  aa  it  were,  by  ( 
slon,  SB  I  have  heard  from  good  aothority;  and  an  erident  aign  i 
was.  that  his  holiness  consumed  a  hundred  days  in  that  jonmef  wh 
might  have  made  in  aix.  Clement  then,  considering  thia  etate 
affaire,  and  the  aervitude,  so  to  apeak,  in  which  be  was  placed  bjB 
affair  of  the  conndl,  which  the  emperor  would  not  cease  to  orge,' 
be  more  compliant  towards  the  moat  Christian  king,  and  then  » 
eluded  the  conference  at  Marseillea,  and  also  the  marriage  tl 
(Clement's)  bring  now  marriageable.]  At  a  previous  period,  the  ] 
would  have  alleged  her  birth  and  age   aa   a   pretext   for 
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leclares  that  liia  efforts  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
Christian  princes  to  the  assembling  of  a  council  had  been 
'ithoot  effect.  King  Francis  I.,  to  whom  lie  had  Bpoken, 
longbt  the  present  moment  unfavourable  for  such  a  purpose, 
[id  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  hut  he  (Cleioent)  still 
oped  at  some  other  opportunity  to  obtain  a  more  favourable 
F^iaion  from  the  Cliristian  sovereigns.*  I  cannot  compre- 
snd  the  doubt  that  has  existed  in  regar<]  to  the  real  intentions 
^  the  pope,  ^twos  but  in  his  last  communication  with  the 
jatholic  princes  of  Germany,  that  he  had  repeated  his  — 
iHDand  for  universal  concurrence  as  a  condition  to  the  pro-  — 
Oeed  couDcilJ  Is  not  his  present  declaration,  that  he  cannot  - 
ing  abont  this  general  agreement,  equivalent  to  the  positive 
sertion  that  he  recalls  his  announcement  of  the  council  ?t  In 
B  atliance  with  France,  he  had  found  alike  the  courage  to 
iraae  this  line  of  conduct,  and  the  pretext  for  it.  I  can  by  no 
DBns  convince  myself  that  the  council  ever  would  have  been 
lid  in  hia  pontificate. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only  consequence  of  the  new 
)>^e ;  another  and  a  must  unexpected  one  presently  deve- 
iped  itself,  one  too  of  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  im- 
tirtance,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Germans. 
Host  extraordinary  was  the  combination  that  resulted  from 
lis  atliance,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  complications  of 
Mledastical  and  secular  interests.  Francis  I.  was  on  the 
lost  friendly  terms  with  the  Protestants,  and  now,  becoming 
1  doeely  connected  with  the  pope,  he  may  be  said,  in  a 
Wain  sort,  to  have  combined  the  Protestants  and  the  pontiff 
I  one  and  the  same  system. 

And  here  we  perceive  what  it  was  that  constituted  the 
reagth  of  that  position,  to  which  the  Protestants  had  now 
itaJned.  The  emperor  could  have  no  intention  of  again 
Ejecting  them  unconditionally  to  the  pope,  because  the  agita- 
HH  they  occasioned  were  absolutely  needful  to  him  for  the 

SDth  of  March,  1534.— PflUflricini,  iii.  ivi.  3. 

"1*  Ser**.  V".  dunqueinniBteriadelcondlici  pnil  esser  certiasiniB,  chc 
ili  Clemcnta  fu  fu^ta  con  tatti  li  mezzi  e  con  totle  le  vie." 
"    '  "       ^r  BEreEity  may  then  be  most  certain, 

.  all  poBBible  ways  and  by  eirery  sort  ot 
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'  patpose  of  keeping  the  poutilF  in  obeck.  Clement,  on  tba 
other  hand,  as  it  gradually  became  majiifest,  was  not  disposed 
even  on  hia  pa,rt  to  see  their  e3:ietence  entirely  dependent  od 
the  favonr  or  disfavour  of  the  einperorj  it  was  not  altogethm 
unconsciously  that  the  pope  had  become  in  a  measure  leaded 
with  the  Protestants;  hia  hope  was  that  he  might  avail 
himself    of  their   oppositioL   to   Charles,    and   supply  that 

I      uouarch  with  occupation  by  their  means. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  French  kiog  had 
made  Clement  believe  the  principal  Protestant  princes  de- 
pendent on  himself,  and  that  he  bad  both  the  will  and  povat 
to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  project  of  a  council  ;*  but  if 
we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  these  engagements  went  mucb 
further.     Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Francis  with  the  pope, 
another  took  place  between  the  French  king  and  the  land- 
grave,   Philip  of  Hesse ;   these   sovereigns    united   for  tbt 
restoration  of  the   duke  of  Wirteniberg,  who  bad  at  that- 
time  been  dispossessed  of  his  states  by  the  house  of  Aostiib  J 
Francis    agreed    to    furnish   supplies  of    money,    and  Cbt  1 
landgrave  effected  the  undertaking  with  astonishing  lapic^i 
in   one   short  campaign.      We   have    full   proof    that   UU 
landgrave  hud  been  instructed  to   make  an  advance  on  t^H 
hereditary   dominions    of   Austria ;+    the   universal   o[HI|i^| 
being  that  Francis  was  meditating  again  to  attack  Milan,  tJ^t 
this  time  from  the  aide  of  Germany.:!:     A  still  clearer  ina^H 
IB  afforded  to  us  of  this  matter  by  Marino  Giustiniano,  nt  lU^M 
time  Yonetian  ambassador  in  France  '  he  expressly  dedu^f 
that  these  German  operations  had  Oeen  determined  on  l^| 

■  Sarpi:  Hiatoria  del  CoacilioTridentina,  lib.  i.  p.  68.  An  importii^^ 
part  of  what  Sarpi  haa  asserted,  though  not  (he  whole,  ia  confirmed  ^^M 
Soriaoo.  Tbis  ambaaaailQr  saya,— "  Avendo  fattn  credere  a  Ciemente,  d^ 
da  ij.  M.  Cb°".  dipendessero  quelli  S''.  principaliasimi  eeapi  dells  fatdCliaH 
LuteraDa— si  che  almena  si  fnggiase  il  concilio."  [Having  made  Clemd^I 
believe  that  those  prineee  and  chiefe  of  the  Lutheran  bction  dependol  otj 
bia  moat  Christian  majesty,  so  that  at  lenst  be  (the  pope)  ahoold  esoft  I 
the  council.]     Thia  is  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  assert.  I 

+  In  the  inatrocliona  to  his  ambassador  to  France,  August,  1532  (Bom.    I 
uri,  Urkundenbuch,  61),  he  excusea  himbelf  "  that  be  did  not  go  on  ta 
attack  the  king  in  bis  hereditary  posseaBioiia." 

t  Jovina.  Historise  eui  teiuporis   hb.  xxili.  p.  [39.     P*nitii,   SbiHi 
VtOB^  p.  569.  1 
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lenient  and  Fraocia  at  Marseillea :  he  adda  fortlier,  that  a 
'Tcent  of  tbeae  troops  upon  Italy  waa  by  no  ineaus  foreign  to 
)  plan  of  operations,  :iiid  that  secret  aid  waa  to  be  afforded 
Clement  to  the  enteiprise.*  It  would  be  somewhat  roefa 
)  accept  these  assertions,  however  confidently  made,  as  fully 
uthentic ;  stiil  further  proof  would  be  required :  hut  even 
bagh  we  do  not  accord  them  entire  belief,  there  does  un- 
[leationably  remain  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon  for 
■r  oonaideration — it  is  one  that  conld  never  have  been  looked 
*.  That  the  pope  and  the  Protestants,  at  the  very  moment 
iien  each  waa  pursuing  the  other  witii  implacable  hatred, 
ben  both  were  engaged  in  a  religious  warfare  that  filled  the 
told  with  discord,  should  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  strictly 
Wnd  together  hy  the  ties  of  a  mnilar  political  interest !  ^ 
On  earlier  occasions  of  difficulty  and  complication  in  the  \ 
■tipoial  affairs  of  Italy,  the  crooked,  amhignoue,  and  over 
bue  policy  of  Clemont  had  been  more  injurious  to  his  in- 

^  Relatione  del  ctsriiBimo  M.  Marino  GiuitiDum  el  K'.  venuto  d'ambu- 

h>r  a]  ChriatumiEsimo  re  djFrancU,  del  1535.  (Arcbivio  Venez.)  "  Fran- 

Jea  fece  I'abocFsmento  di  MbjiiUb  cod  Clemente,  nel  gnal  vcdendo  lom 

1  Cecare  stata  fenno — eoncUtufro  if  movimtnto  delle  armi  in  Oermania, 

tto  preteate  di  Toler  metier  il  dura  di  Virtenberg  in  casa  :  nel  ijuale  Be 

■<idio  nan  aiesse  poato  la  mano  con  il  metio  di  Ceaare,  U  qnate  all'  im- 

Proviso  e  COD  gran  prceteiza,  eenza  sapnta  del  X°°.  \  con  la  reatitnlion  del 

'iQcato  di  Vtrteoberi;  fece  la  pace,  tutte  quelle  ^nti  venivann  in  Italia 

""""    '1  tavorsecretodi  Clemente."     [Francia  hada  meeting  with  Clement 

rseillea,  where,  aeeing  tbe  emperor  remain  firm,  tbey  decided  on  that 

nenC  in  German;,  under  the  pretext  of  rEstaring  the  dnke  of  Wirtem- 

o  hia  awn  ;  in  conaeqneace  of  which,  if  God  had  not  intervened  b; 

.  of  the  emperor,  all  those  troopa  would  have  poured  into  Ital;  bj 

favonr  of  Clement.]    1  am  of  opinion  that  more  minute  informBtion 

ct  be  obtained  on  this  point.     Soriano  has  also  the  following  : — 

tutti  Ij  deaiderii  (del  re)  a'accommodo  ClemEute,  con  parole  tali  che 

.   erano  credere  S.S.  cgaer  diaposta  in  tutto  alle  ane  Toglie,  aenzaperfi 

■proviMone  fllcuna  in  acritCura."     That  an  Italian  eipedition  waa  talked 

eumot  be  denied,  tbe  pope  maintained  Ibat  he  had  rejected  the  pro- 

al — ■'  Nonavere  bisognodirooto  in  Italia."  The  king  had  told  him  that 

noat  remaia  quiet, "  con  1e  msni  accorte  nelle  niaulche  ' '  [with  big  hands 

nQ  back  into  bla  aleerea].     It  aeema  probable  that  tbe  French  were 

■ming  what  tbe  Italiona  bad  denied,  the  ombasBador  in  France  brang 

FB  poaitive  than  the  smbauador  ti  Rome  ;  buc,  anpposing  the  pope  ta 

that  be  deured  ao  movetnent  in  Italy,  it  ia  obvioos  how  bttle  that  C(- 

Kion  would  exclude  the  idea  of  a  moTamcnC  in  Gennaaj. 
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tei'esta  than  all  his  enemies,  and  the  same  dubious 

iluced  him  yet  more  bitter  fruita  in  his  ecclesiastical  jurisilic^Oft, 

^      Tbnatened  in  hia  hereditary  provinces,  King  Ferdinanfti 

'     hastened  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Kadan;  by  thia  he  a1 

doncd  Wirtemberg,  and  even  formed  a  close  league  with  thi 

landgrave  himself.     These  were  the  brightest  days  of  Philij 

of  Hesse ;  he  had  restored  an  exiled  German  prince  to  h| 

rights  by  the  strong  hand,  and  thia  rendered  litm  one  of  til 

most  inSnential  chiefs  of  the  empire.     But  he  bad  Becnis 

another  important  result  by  hia  victory:  the  treaty  of  peal 

concluded  in  consequence,  contained  a  momentous  decision  ii 

regard  to  the  religious  dissensions — the  imperial  chamber  of 

justice  was  directed  to   take   cognisance  of  no    more 

(^_^  relating  to  confiscated  church  property. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  other  single  event  was  of  equi 
importance  with  this  expedition  of  the  landgrave  Philip's,  fe 
the  promotion  of  Protestant  ascendancy  among  the  Germanl 
In  that  direction  to  the  imperial  chamber  is  involved  a  judi- 
cial security  of  most  extensive  significance.  Nor  wete  it) 
effects  slow  to  follow.  The  peace  of  Kadau  may  be  regarded 
as  it  appears  to  me,  as  the  second  great  epoch  in  the  rise  of  a 
Protestant  power  in  Germany.  For  a  certain  period  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  had  declined  in  rapidity;  it  nowb^jU 
anew  to  extend  itself,  and  most  triumphantly :  Wirtembe^ 
was  reformed  without  delay ;  the  German  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, Pomerania,  and  the  March  of  Brandenburg ;  the  Beoond 
branch  of  Saxony,  one  branch  of  Brunswick  and  the  Palati- 
nate followed.  Within  a  few  years  the  reformation  of  the 
church  extended  through  the  whole  of  Lovrei  Germany,  and 
permanently  established  its  seat  in  Upper  Germany,  * 

And  the  enterprise  that  had  conducted  to  all  this,  the 
dertaking  by  which  this  enormous  increase  of  desertion  " 
the  ranks  of  the  church,  had  been  brought  about ;  waj 
tered  on  with  the  knowledge,  perhaps  even  with  the  appi 
bation,  of  Pope  Clement  himself ! 

The  papacy  was  in  a  position  utterly  false  and  untenal 
its  worldly  tendencies  had  produced  a  degeneracy  that  had 
its  turn  called  forth  opponents  and  adversaries  innumerah 
These  tendencioe  being  poraistod  in,  the  increasing  oomplit 
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4ionB  and  antagoniBm  of  temporal  and  ecclcaiastiual  intere^tfi, 
promoted  its  decadence,  and  nt  length  bore  it  wholly  to  the 
Aground. 

Among  other  misfortimes  the  Gchiam  of  England  muat  bo 
attributed  chiefly  to  thia  state  of  things. 

The  fact  that  Henry  VIII,,  bower  inimical  to  Luther, 
iwerer  closely  bound  to  the  papal  see,  was  yet  digpoaed  to 
'eaten  the  popedom  with  ecclenaattcal  innovation  on  the 
A  political  difTerence,  is  one  that  well  deservea  remarli. 
)ht8  occurred  in  relation  to  matters  purely  political,  go  early 
a  the  year  1525.*  It  is  tme  that  all  difforencea  were  then 
•naoged,  the  king  made  common  caase  with  the  pope  against 
tiie  emperor;  and  when  Clement,  shut  up  in  the  caatle  of  St. 
Angelo,  was  abandoned  by  aU,  Uenry  Ylil.  found  means  to 
vend  him  assistance ;  from  this  cause  the  pope  was  perhapa 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  Henry  person^y,  than  towards 
•ny  other  sovereign. f  But  since  that  time  the  qaestion  of 
(bo  king'a  divorce  had  arisen ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  even 
jn  the  year  1528,  the  pope  httd  allowed  Henry  to  believe  a^ 
ftrourable  decision  probable,  even  though  he  did  not  promise 
it,  **  once  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  should  be  driven  out  of 
:lt»ly."J  But  so  far  were  the  imperialists  from  being  "  driven 
,wt,  that  they  now  first  ostahliahed  themselves,  ae  we  know, 
tin  permanent  possession  of  the  land.  We  have  seen  in  how  _J 
strict  an  alliance  Clement  oonnected  himself  with  thei.:, 
lUnder  circumstances  so  essentially  changed,  he  could  bv  no 
Itne&na  fulfil  those  expectation  a,  which,  be  it  observed,  he  had 
iirarranted  by  a  passing  hint  only.§     Scarcely  wm  the  peace 

Wolsey  had  written  threat!  to  the  effect,  "  ohe  ogni  provinci*  do- 
Srl  Lulherana;"  an  eipresiion  in  which  may  perhaps  be  i«rceived 
fint   BjroptomB   of  seasBion   from    Rome   ahewn    by    the   English 

rvemnient.     S,  Giberto  ai  nuntii  d'lnghilterra.     Lettere  Ji   Princini, 
p.  147. 
t  Contariai.  Relatione  di  1530,  expresslj  affirms  this.     Soriano  too 

E1533 — "  AngMaS.  Sanlita  ama  et  era  conjuooCiBaiaio  prima."  [Hia 
en  lovea  the  English  king,  and  wag  at  lirat  BtricCly  united  with  bim.  j 
ka  design  of  Henry  as  to  his  dlTorce,  he  declares  withoat  ceremony  to 
l«"pBaiia"  [pi-.-B  of  folly]. 

J  ¥rom  the  despatches  of  Doctor  Knight  of  Orrieto,  l»t  and  9th  of 
UaBcT-.  1528,      Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  219. 
(  The  whole  sitaatioo  of  aflairB  ia  eiplained  by  the  folIoninR  passagei 
■  Ma  bj  the  p^nl  ncreEarf,  Suga,  to  Campesgi,  iMi\  ViteAn, 
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of  Barcelona  connluded,  tlian  he  summoned  the  suit  foi-  the  d 
rroree  before  the  tribiinala  of  Rome.  The  wife  whom  HeniJ 
desired  to  put  an'ay,  was  aunt  to  the  emperor;  the  validity 
(of  the  marriage  had  been  expressly  affirmed  by  a  former  pops'f 
it  was  now  t«  be  triedbefore  thetribuoalsaf  the  GDria,aDd  thsM 
were  under  the  immediate  and  perpetual  inflneDce  of  the  em- 
peror; was  there  a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  deciaiont 
Hereupon,  Henry  at  once  adopted  the  course  that  h^  fbl 
Bume  time  been  Id  coutemplatlon.  In  essentials,  in.  all  thf 
regarded  the  dogmas  of  the  ohiirch,  he  was  doiibtlees  a  ObIIi 
lie,  anil  so  did  ho  reinaJu ;  hut  this  question  of  the  divonNi 
which  was  so  unreservedly  treated  in  Rome  according  U 
political  views,  and  with  no  other  consideration,  esaspeialed 
him  to  an  ever  inoroasiug  opposition  of  the  pope's  tempoeal; 
ascendancy.  To  every  step  that  was  taken  in  Rome  to  hi~ 
disadvantage,  he  replied  by  some  measnre  directed  against  tli 
Curia;  and  by  giving  more  formal  exprea^on  to  hie  det«h 
mined  purpose  of  emancipating  himself  from  its  inflaene& 
"When  at  last  then,  in  the  year  1534,  the  definitive  eentenn 
was  pronounced,  he  no  longer  demurred,  but  declared  the 
entire  sepamtion  of  his  kingdom  from  the  pope.  So  vesk 
had  those  bonds  already  become,  by  which  the  Roman  see 
was  united  to  the  several  national  churches,  that  it  requicei 
only  the  determination  of  a  sovereign  to  wrest  his  kingdom 
altogether  from  their  influence. 

2nd  Sept.  152S,  at  the  mament  when  the  NeapoliCan  enterpriie  had  fukd 
(a  feet  Blluded  to  in  the  letter),  and  Campeggi  was  prcparitig  for  Ul 
journey  to  England  >—"  Come  vostra  Sign.   R*t"*.  sa,   tene    *  '"  " 

grande  della  quale  non  deeideri  compiacerli,  ma  biflogna  ancor 
Beatitudme,  vedendo  Timperatore  vittorioao  e  sperando  in  quesl 
non  (rovarlo  alieno  della  pace, — non  si  precipiti  a  dare  all'  impei* 
di  nuora  rottura,  la  quale  leveria  in  perpetuo  ogni  sperania  di  pace ;  i 
cbe  al  «rto  metteria  S.  S^  a  faoco  e  a  toCale  eccidio  tutto  il  buo  stalo, 
Lettere  di  diversi  Anion.  Venetia,  1556,  p.  39,  [Your  rererend  lord-  m 
ship  knows,  that  our  lord  the  pope,  considering  hunaelf  deeply  oblinl  1 
to  that  most  serene  king,  would  thick  Qotliing  too  great  tu  do  forUt  1 
grstifiratioD ;  but  hjs  beatitude  the  pope  muat  still  avoid  ^ving  thl'l 
emperor  cause  for  a  new  rupture,  seeing  that  he  is  r  "~* 

prooably  not  indisposed  to  peace ;  for  not  only  would 
be  destroyed  by  new  dissensions  with  the  emperor,  but  ho  HOiild  alM  pi 
lord  to  fire  and  slaaghttn'  throngb  all  his  ilBtei.] 
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HiMe  events  fillpd  the  last  year  of  Clement's  life ;  tbej 
I  rendered  all  the  more  bitter  by  the  conscioasDeaa  that  he 
not  altogether  blameless  as  regarded  them,  and  that  his 
brtcnes  stood  in  afflictive  relationship  to  his  personal 
ilitJea.  Day  by  day  the  course  of  things  became  more 
natening  and  dark.  Already  wae  Francis  preparing  to 
a  new  descent  on  Italy ;  and  for  this  design  he  de- 
himself  t^i  have  had  the  oral,  if  not  the  written,  sanction 
Clement's  approval.  The  emperor  would  no  longer  be  pot 
with  pretences,  and  urged  the  nssembling  of  the  council 
;  pressingly  than  ever.  Family  discords  added  their 
(mess  to  these  suiTerings ;  after  his  labours  and  sacrifices 
the  reduction  of  Florence,  the  pope  was  doomed  to 
D  Ilia  two  nephews  enter  into  dispute  for  the  sovereignty 
liui  city,  and  proceed  to  the  most  savage  hostilities  against 
iih  other.  His  ansions  reflections  on  all  these  calamities, 
tth  tiie  fear  of  coming  events,  '*  sorrow  and  secret  anguish," 
js  Soriano,  brought  him  to  the  grave."  -— > 

We  have  pronounced  Leo  fortunate.  Clement  was  perhaps 
b«tt«r  man,  certainly  he  bad  fewer  faults,  was  more  active, 
las  regarded  details,  even  more  acute  than  Leo;  but  in 
big  concerns,  whether  active  or  passive,  he  was  the  very  I 
n  of  misfortune ;  without  doubt  tiie  most  ill-&ted  pontiff 
it  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne  was  Clement  TIT.  To  the 
[pecionty  of  the  hostile  powers  pressing  on  him  from  ^1 
flM,  he  opposed  only  the  most  uncertain  policy,  ever 
(pending  on  the  jirobabilitica  of  the  moment;  this  it  wae 

Eoriuio. — "  L'iiDperatore  aon  cesBUTa  di  sollecitar  il  cnncilio.  S.  M. 
in",  dimoadii  cbe,  da  S.  S>.  li  fUEsiao  osaervate  le  promesse  eeeendo 
raaditicmi  paste  frs  Idro.  Percio  S.  S*.  si  pose  a  grandisaimo  pes- 
WO  efUquuto  dolore  etaiTanno  che  lo  conduase  Bllamorte.  II  dolnr  fa 
mdoto  dalle  paziic  del  cardioitl  de'  Medici,  il  quale  allara  piu  che  tt  * 


il  CBpelloperla  concurrenia  alle  doee  di  FioTeoia." 
emperor  did  not  ceate  M  presi  for  a  cauacil;  hie  most  CbrisCiaD 
gatj  demanded  tbit  tuB  boliuesa  should  fulBt  the  promiKs  made  lo 
^^       nd  of  which  the  conditions  bad  been  stipulated  beCneen  them  : 
90n  his  haUnefs  gsie  himself  up  to  beav;  Ehoughta;  and  tbiri  grief 
ietj  it  »Bs  that  conducted  him  to  hia  death.     Hia  nomm  woe  iu- 
bj  the  follies  uf  Cardiual  de'  Medii:i.  who  was  more  thiD  ever 
I  Bt  that  time  lo  renounce  the  cardinal's  hat.  for  the  jiarpcse 
ring  into  ooogielitiou  with  the  ^'obtical  parties  then  a^tatio^ 
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that  wrought  liia  utter  downfol.  Tliose  eiTorla  for  the  e 
blishment  of  an  independent  t<;niporal  power,  to  which  b 
more  celebrated  predecessors  had  devoted  their  best  ener^e% 
he  waa  doomed  in  bis  own  case  to  find  resulting  in  perfet* 
subjugation :  it  was  his  lot  to  see  those  from  whom  he  h) 
hoped  to  rescue  his  native  Italy,  establish  their  dominiod 
over  her  soil  for  ever.  The  great  secession  of  the  Proteetuiifl 
proceeded  unremittingly  before  his  eyes;  and  the  meast 
adopted  in  the  hope  of  arresting  its  progress,  did  but  s< 
give  it  wider  and  more  rapid  estension.  He  left  the  papil 
see,  immeasurably  lowered  in  reputation,  and  deprived  of  w 
■ffectual  influence,  whether  spiritnal  or  temporal.  "" 
□orthem  Germany,  from  of  old  so  important  to  the  papacy,  Id 
whose  conversion  in  remote  times  the  power  of  the  pop* 
was  principally  indebted  for  its  establishment  in  the  Wb*] 
and  whose  revolt  against  Henry  IV.  had  so  largely  udM 
them  in  the  completion  of  their  hierarchy,  had  now  riae 
against  them.  To  Germany  belongs  the  undying  merit  d 
having  restored  Christianity  to  a  pnrer  form  than  it  had  pi 
seated  since  the  first  ages  of  the  churuh, — of  having  re-^ 
covered  the  true  religion.  Armed  with  tliis  weapon,  Gt 
many  vraa  unconquerable.  Its  convictions  made  themselvtt^ 
path  throngh  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  ScandinanI 
bad  been  aciong  the  first  to  receive  them ;  thej  had  diffnai 
themselves  over  England,  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  S 
king,  bnt  under  the  protection  of  the  measures  lie  ' 
sued.  In  Switzerland  they  bad  struggled  for,  and,  i 
certain  modifications,  had  attained  to,  a  secure  and 
able  existence ;  they  penetrated  into  France ;  we  fi 
of  tbem  inltaly,  and  even  in  Spain,  while  Clement  yet  liiel 
These  waves  roll  ever  onward.  In  these  opinions  there  ii 
force  that  convinces  and  satisfies  all  minds ;  and  tbat  Btn  _ 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  intercBts,  in  which  t 
papacy  suffered  itself  to  become  involved,  would  seem  to  Iw 
been  engaged  in  for  the  furtherance  of  their  progress  and  fl 
MtAblishment  of  their  universal  Jomuiiou, 


r 


BOOK   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BBGINNING  OF  A  REGENERATION  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

■ 

Wb  are  not  to  believe  tbat  the  iofluence  of  pnblic  opinion 
n  the  world  has  begon  to  make  itself  felt  for  (he  first  time 
fa  our  own  day ;  through  every  age  of  modern  Europe,  it  has 
tsnatitnted  an  important  element  of  social  life.  Who  shall 
•j  whence  it  arises  or  how  it  is  formed ;  it  may  be  regarded 
U  the  most  pecoliar  product  of  that  identification  of  iotereats 
Vfaich  holds  society  in  compact  forms,  as  the  most  intelligible 
ttpreasion  of  those  internal  movements  and  revolutions,  by 
jmch  life,  shared  in  common,  is  agitated.  The  sources 
*bence  it  takes  its  rise  are  equally  remote  from  observation 
irith  those  whence  its  aJiment  is  derived,  requiring  little 
llpport  from  evidence  or  reason,  it  obtains  the  mastery  over 
Hea'B  minds  by  the  force  of  involuntary  convictions.  Bat 
BdIv  in  its  moat  general  outline  is  it  in  harmony  with  itself ; 
Mliin  these  it  is  reproduced  in  greater  or  smaller  circles 
fcniUDerable,  and  with  modifications  varied  to  infinity.  And 
iiw  new  observations  and  eiperienoes  are  perpetually 
loving  in  npon  it,  since  original  minds  are  ever  arising,  that, 
'flungh  affected  by  its  course,  are  not  borne  along  by  its 
^Trent,  bnt  rather  themselves  impress  on  it  a  powerful 
^taction;  it  is  thus  involved  in  an  endless  series  of  meta- 
luipboaes :  transient  and  multiform,  it  is  sometimes  more, 
JWiBtimeB  less,  in  harmony  with  4ruth  and  right,  being  rather 
I  tendency  of  the  moment  than  a  fixed  system.  It  is 
■Ometimee  the  attendant  only  of  the  occurrence  that  it  has 
Wittibated  to  produce,  and  from  which  it  derives  form  and 
VtensioQ.  There  are  times,  nevertheless,  when,  encouix\«i:\n^ 
a  2 
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a  rouged  trill  that  refutes  to  be  overcome,  it  burst) 
iato  exorbitant  ilemandE.  That  its  perception  of  ' 
and  deficienciea  is  frequently  tlio  jiiat  one,  inuat  ne 
confessed ;  but  the  modes  of  proeeeding  required  i 
remedy, — these,  its  Tery  nature  forbids  it  to  ooncdvi 
force  of  perception,  or  employ  with  effect  Thence 
that  in  long  lapses  of  time,  it  is  soiuetimea  to  be 
in  directly  opposite  extremes ;  as  it  aided  to  fonii 
papacy,  so  was  its  help  equally  given  to  the  overthi 
that  power.  In  the  times  under  consideration,  it  was . 
period  utterly  profane,  at  another  as  entirely  epiritoa 
haTQ  seen  it  inclining  towards  I'roteetantism  throi 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  we  shall  also  see,  that  in  a, 
portion  of  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  it  will  aaea 
entirely  different  colouring. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining,  first  of  all,  in  what  mam 
doctrines  of  the  Froteslants  made  progress  eren  in  Ital 


S   1.   Opini 


analogous   to   thote  of  the   ProtM 
entertained  in  Italy. 


Throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  elsewhere,  I 
calcnlable  influence  has  been  exercised  ou  the  derela 
of  science  and  art,  by  literary  associations.  Th«y  j 
themselves,  now  around  some  prince,  some  distuig 
scholar,  or  even  some  private  individual  of  literajy 
and  easy  fortune ;  or  occasionally  they  grew  up  in  tb 
companionship  of  equals.  These  societies  are  asnallj 
valuable  when  they  arise,  naturally  and  without  fomw 
from  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  i 
pleasure  that  we  shall  follow  the  traces  they  have  left, 

At  the  same  time  with  the  Protestant  moveme 
Germany,  there  appeared  certain  literary  societies,  asf 
a  religious  complexion,  in  Italy. 

When,  under  Leo  X.,  it  became  the  tone  of  eoci 
doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity,  a  reaction  die 
itself  in  the  minds  of  many  able  men  ;  men  who  had  s( 
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liie  iigh  oultnre  of  the  day,  and  toot  part  in  its  refineraenta, 
vliile  avoiding  it?  depravities.  It  was  natural  tliat  such 
persons  should  swk  the  society  of  each  other  ;  tlie  human  mind 
teqnires,  or  at  least  it  clinga  to,  the  support  uf  tiudred 
tpiniou  :  this  support  is  indispenBablc,  as  regards  its  religious 
Movictions,  for  these  have  their  basis  in  the  most  profouud 
CDfflmDiiity  of  Geotiment. 

A?  early  as  tlio  time  of  Leo  X.  we  find  mention  of  an 
"Oratory  of  DiTine  Love,"  which  had  been  founded  by 
nine  distinguished  men  in  Rome,  for  their  mutual  edifica- 
lion;  they  met  for  the  worship  of  God,  for  preaching,  and 
the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises,  at  the  church  of  St. 
SilveBtro  and  Dorothea,  in  the  Traatevere,  near  the  plaea 
•here  the  apostle  Peter  is  believed  to  have  dwelt,  and  where 
lie  presided  over  the  first  assemblies  of  the  Christiana.  The 
menibers  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  number;  among  them 
were  Sadolet,  Giberto,  and  Caraffa,  all  of  whom  afterwards 
Warae  cardinals.  Gaetano  di  Thiene,  who  was  canonized, 
ud  Lippomauo,  a  theological  writer  of  high  reputation  and 
great  infiuence,  were  also  of  the  number ;  Giuliauo  fiathi,  the 
UKumbent  of  the  church  where  they  met,  was  the  central  point 
UDUnd  which  they  grouped  themselves.* 

That  this  association  was   by  no  means  opposed  to  the 

•  I  taks  this  notice  from  Caracciolo  :  Vila  di  Paolo  IV.  MS—"  Qufii 

IWtlii  hoomini  da  bene  ed  erudili  prelati  che  erano  in  Roma  in  quel 

le^  di  Leone  X.  .cdendo  la  cit^  di  Roma  e  lutlo  il  resto  d'ltalia,  dove 

1   p'li  vidnania  alia  aede  aposlolica  doveva  piil  fiorire  I'osBervania  de' 

ili,  esters  cosi  mallraltalo  il  eulta  diviiio, — si  niiiroDo  in  un  oratoria 

tanuta  dd  Diiino  Amore  circa  sfssanta  di  loro,  per  fere  quivi  qnari  in 

U  tone  ogni  sfarzo  per  goardare  le  divine  leggi."     [Those  few  upright 

I  Bai  and  tearaed  prelates,  who  were  in  Rome  io  that  time  of  Leo  X., 

K  Hdif  that  in  the  citjr  of  Rome,  and  throughout  all  Italy,  where,  from 

I  lidoiCT  to  the  apostolic  see,    the  absenance  of  the  ritea   ebonld  most 

^'Joatiaii,  divine  worship  was  very  ill  performed,  united  tbemeelvei.  in 

Mber  about  liity,  in  aa  oratory  called  of  Diiine  Love,  there  to  mak>.  aa 

laitrong  toiler,  every  effort  to  maintain  the  divine  laws.]     In  the  Vita 

■'-^-'  -Tiieniei  (AA.  SS.  Aug.  II.),  c.  i.  J. ID,  Caracciolo  repeats  this 

minute  details,  bat  Enumerates  only  fifty  membera.     Tlie  Hia- 

■  Cloricorum   regolarium  vulgo  Theatinornm,   by  Joseph  Silos,  cou- 

n  it  in  many  pasEagei,  which  are  printed  in  the  (^nunentHrioa  pneri>t 

b  the  Vita  Cajetani. 
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doctrines  of  Ps^testantiBia,  will  be  recidil}'  inferred  from  th«i 
place  of  assemblage,  on  the  contrary,  its  views  were  to  ■ 
certain  extent  in  harmony  with  them ;  as  for  example,  in 
the  hope  entert^ned  of  arresting  the  gooeiul  decadence  of 
the  church,  by  the  revived  force  of  religious  convictions; 
a  point  whence  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  also  departed. 
This  society  conBieted  of  men  actuated  at  that  moment  br 
community  of  feeling,  but  great  diversity  of  opinion  waa 
afterward  displayed  among  them  ;  ajid  eventually  this  mada 
itself  manifest  in  tendencies  altogether  distinct  and  hetei»- 
geneoQS. 

After  the  lapse   of  some  years,  we   again   meet  with  ft 
certain  portion  of  this  Roman  society  in  Venice. 

Eorae  had  been  pillaged,  Florence  subdued,  Milan  was  tho 
mere  haunt  of  factious,  and  battle-gronnd  of  contending  ar- 
mies ;  in  this  general  ruin,  Venice  had  remained  andistnibed 
by  foreignera  or  armies,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  uui- 
Temal  refuge.  Here  were  assembled  the  dispersed  Uteiati 
of  Rome,  and  those  Florentine  patriots  against  whom  thoir 
native  land  was  closed  for  ever ;  among  these  last  mots 
particularly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  historian  Nardi,  and  m 
Bruocioli,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  a  very  decided  Bpiiitef 
devotion,  not  nnmarked  by  the  influenceof  Savonarola,  becama 
manifest.  This  was  shared  by  other  refugees,  and  among 
them  by  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  quitted  England  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  innovations  of  Henry  VIII,  T 
their  Venetian  hosts,  these  distinguished  men  found  a  co 
welcome.  In  the  circle  of  Peter  Bembo  of  Padua,  who 
open  house,  the  point  of  discussion  was  more  frequently 
letters,  aa  Ciceronian  Latin  ;  but  among  the  guests  of  Gteg< 
Corteri,  the  learned  and  sagacious  abbot  of  San  Georgio 
Venice,  subjects  of  much  more  profound  interest  i 
aptated.  Brnccioli  makes  the  bowers  and  groves  of 
Georgio  the  scene  of  some  of  his  dialogues.  Near  Trevin 
was  the  villa  of  Luigi  Priuli,  caUed  Treville.*  He  WM 
one  of  those  upright  and  accomplished  Venetians,  of  whoa 
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|i|re  odcMioniLlly  meet  specimens  in  tlie  present  day,  full  of 
M  oaJm  ausveptibility  to  true  and  noble  deatiments,  and  forme*? 
iftw  disinterested  friendsliips.  Hero  tlio  inmateB  employed 
flhemBelves  chiefly  in  spiritual  studies  and  conversation. 
£itlier  came  tbat  Benedictine,  Marco  of  Padua,  from  whom  it 
Iwould  appear  '.o  be  tliat  Pole  declares  himself  to  have  drawn 
iuB  Bpirilual  nurture.  Here  also  was  the  eminent  Yenetian 
lOaspar  Contariui,  who  must  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
fneembly.  Of  him  Pole  says,  that  nothing  which  the  humpn 
Jnind  cud  discover  by  its  own  powerii  of  iuvestif|ation,  was 
finknown  to  liiui ;  and  nothing  wanting  to  him  that  the 
grace  of  (lod  has  imparted  to  tlie  human  soul.  To  this 
l^inenee  of  wisdom  iie  farther  says,  that  Contarii^i  added  the 
^rown  of  virtue. 

[  If  we  now  inquire  what  were  the  leading  co&victions  of 
|heae  men,  we  find  that  foremost  among  them  was  the  doctrine 
it  Juatifioation,  which,  as  taught  by  Luther,  had  originated 
whole  Protestant  movement.  Contarini  wrote  a  special 
itjse  concerning  this,  which  Pole  cannot  find  words  strong 
loogh  to  praise.  "Thou,"  he  eiclaims  to  his  friend,  "thou 
tat  brought  forth,  that  jewel  which  the  church  was  keeping 
Iklf-concealed."  Pole  himaelf  finds  that  Scripture,  in  ita 
ore  profonud  and  intimute  revelations,  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ice  with  this  doctrine.  He  congratulates  Contarini  on  hav- 
K  been  the  first  to  bring  to  light  "  that  holy,  fruitful,  indis- 
^le  truth."*  To  this  circle  of  friends  belonged  M.  A. 
luninio,  who  resided  for  some  time  with  Pole,  and  whom 
Ontanni  desired  to  take  with  him  into  Germany.  Let  us 
iBerve  how  distinctly  he  professes  this  doctrine.  "  The 
lospel,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  lettec8,+  "  is  no  other  than  the 
Ud  tidings,  that  the  only,  begotten  Son  of  God,  clothed  in 
flesh,  haa  satisfied  for  us  the  justice  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
loever  believes  this,  enters  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  enjoys 
universal  for^veness  ;  from  a  carnal  creature,  he  becomes 
ritual ;  from  being  a  child  of  wrath,  he  becomes  a  child  of 
H,  and  Uvea  in  a,  sweet  peace  of  conscience."     It  woulil 


•  SpUlola  PoU,  torn.  iii.  p.  57. 

tTgTheodoriiuSaiili,  12lh  Feb.  1543.    Lellere  Volgoci  CH>:'colta(l« 
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be  diflicnlt  la  a:nDOiinGe  tlie  Lntheran  doctrines  in  ^a;dg^ag^ 
more  orthodox. 

The^  convictions  extended  tlioraselves,  ae  a,  literary  opiidol 
or  tendency  might  have  done,  over  a  great  part  of  Italy.*    . 

It  is,  however,  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  upiniol 
BO  lately  aJladed  to  from  time  to  time  oiJy  in  the  Bchools,  shout 
notv  suddenly  seixe  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  employ  their  itt 
tellectual  activity  through  the  entire  of  a  century ;  for  it  I 
indisputable,  tha,t  thia  doctrine  of  justification  was  the  paren 
of  wild  commotions,  dissensions,  and  even  revolutions,  throu^ 
nut  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  i 
almost  declare,  that  this  dispositioQ  of  men's  minda  to  ot 
themselves  with  so  traoEcendeotal  a,  question,  had  ans< 
way  of  counterpoise  to  the  worldliness  of  the  church,  whM 
had  now  nearly  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  God  t 
man ;  that  the  examination  of  this,  the  most  profound  my| 
tery  of  that  relation,  had  been  entered  on,  by  the  world  geni 
rally,  as  a  contrast  to  the  blind  indifierence  then  affecting  tl 
hierarchy  of  Rome. 

Even  in  the  pleasure- loving  Naples,  these  doctrines  w 
promulgated,  and  tliat  by  a  Spaniard,  Juan  VaMeK,  secretar 
to  the  viceroy.  Unfortanateiy  the  writings  of  Valdez  haT 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  we  may  gather  very  explicit  ioti 
niations  of  their  character  from  the  objections  of  hia  0pp« 
nenta.  About  the  year  1540,alittle  book,  "On  the  Benefli 
bestowed  by  Christ,"  was  put  into  circn]a,tion ;  it  "  treated 
ai^  a  report  of  the  InquiMtion  expresses  it,  in  an  insidiona  mas 
ner  of  justification,  nndervalued  works  and  merits,  ascribiq 
all  to  faith;  and  as  this  was  the  very  point  at  which  I 


•  Among  other  doenmentB.  the  lettsr  of  Sadolet  to  Contarini 
Sadotati,  lib.  ii.  p.  365),  in  regard  to  bis  Commentary  on  the  J 
t.be  RoffiBUB,  is  verj  remarkable.  "  In  quibns  oommeotariis. " 
dolet,  "  mortis  et  erucia  Cbriad  mysteriHm  totum  aperire  alqne 
flum  conatus."  [In  whicb  commentary  I  have  endeavoured  to 
the  whole  myntery  of  Cbriat's  de»tb  and  passion.]  Be  had  not, 
quite  BuCiefied  Costarini,  in  whose  opinion  he  did  not  entirely  concur, 
promises  meanwhile  to  giie,  in  bis  new  edition,  a  clear  eipUsatioQ 
original  sin  and  grace.  "  De  hoc  ipso  morbo  naturte  nostrse  et  de  I 
paiBtione  arbitrii  noglri  a  Spirilu  '^ — '- 
our  nature,  and  the  reparation  o 

Spttit,] 
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Hi  muij  prelates  nnJ  monks  were  Btombling,  tbe  book  hut]  been 
(ircnlated   to   a   great   extent."      Inquiries    have    frequently 

iMj  been  ma^e  as  to  the  author  of  this  work  ;  we  learn  hia  name 
I  nth  certaintj  from  the  report  just  qnoted.  "  It  waa,"  says 
tUs  document,  "  a,  monk  of  San  Severino,  a  disciple  of  Val- 
du,  and  tbe  book  was  revised  by  Flaminio."*  From  this 
eitract  we  find,  tben,  that  the  aathorsbip  of  the  treatise,  ''  On 
&B  Benefits  of  Christ,"  is  due  to  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Val- 


It  bad  incredible  saccess,  and  made  the  etndy  of  those 
lioctrinea  of  jnstifloation,  for  some  time,  popular  in  Italy.  The 
pOTBuits  of  Valdez  were,  however,  not  exclusively  theological, 
ii»  attention  being  occupied  in  part  hy  the  duties  of  an  im- 
portant civil  office.  He  founded  no  sect ;  this  hook  resulted 
from  a  libera]  study  of  Christian  truth.  His  friends  looked 
Wk  with  delight  on  tbe  happy  days  they  had  enjoyed  with 
bim  on  the  Cbiaja,  and  at  Posilippo,  in  that  fair  vicinity  of 
Naples,  "where  nature  rejoices  in  her  splendour,  and  smiles 
tt  her  own  beauty."  Valdez  was  mild,  agreealilo,  and  not 
Kthout  expansion  of  mind.  "A  part  only  of  his  soul,"  h<s 
lis  friends  declare   "suflieed  to  animate  bis  slight  and  feeble 

*  Scbelhom,  Gerdeiiiu,  and  athen,  have  SMnbed  thta  book  to  Aonini 
filaiins,  who  ssf  g,  inacerlaia  dieconne,  "  boc  anno  Tnece  uripsi  Cbriati 
WWo  quanta  commoda  allata  aiat  bamano  Eeneri."  [TbiB  year  I  wrote  in 
Ik  ItaliaD  tongue,  shewing  what  advanta^i  were  broagbt  to  mnnhind  bv 
tiM  dnth  of  Christ,]  The  caDiprndinm  of  tbe  inquisitiira,  nbicb  I  round 
faCutcciolo,  ViCsdi  FanlalV.  MS.,  eiipreeies  itseir  on  the  contrary,  as 
Ulowi:  "Quel  libro  del  beneticio  di  Cbrista,  fu  il sno antore nn monoco 
tStn  Sererino  in  Napali,  diicepolo  del  Valdes,  la  reviBore  di  detto  libra 
flFluninio,  fd  etsmputo  looUe  eoUe,  ma  particolamiente  a  Modena  da 
nndato  Morani,  inganna  moM,  percbe  trattain  della  gJnatificBCione  con 
lolce  modo  ma  bereticatnente."  [Tbe  antbnr  of  that  book  on  the  henefita 
of  Cbriat,  waa  a  monk  of  San  Sererina  in  NapleB,  a  disciple  of  Valdei — 
HuibiiD  waa  the  reviaor ;  it  was  often  printed,  bat  particularlir  at 
Vtiaa :  it  deceiied  many,  because  it  treated  of  justification  in  an  at- 
IfHtive  manner,  bat  hereticaUy.]  Bnt  since  that  passage  from  Pslearina 
.'■Ml  not  BO  clearly  point  out  this  book  bb  to  make  it  certain  that  no  other 
^  nnnt,  since  PeJeariuB  saja  be  was  called  tu  acconnt  for  it  in  the  same 

Cvhile  the  compendium  of  tbe  Inquisition  ripreiely  declares  :  "que) 
Tu  da  molti  approbato  solo  in  Verana,  fu  conoseiutD  e  reprobato. 
i^O  molti  anni  fu  posfo  uell'  indice  "  [that  bock  was  approved  by  many 
"  Terona  alone,  but  being  known  and  reprohated,  was  placed  in  the 
Un  may  years  after]  ;  so  1  conclnde  that  the  opinions  of  the  abore- 
"■*d  sclwlan  ai 
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fmine ;  the  ^ater  part,  the  clear,  uccloaded  intellect,  nil 
ever  nplifted  in  the  contemplation  of  truth."  J. 

An  extraordinary  iufluence  was  exercised  by  Valdei  orn 
the  nobility  and  learned  men  of  Naples ;  a,  lively  interest  w 
also  taken  by  the  women  of  that  day  in  this  movement,, 
once  religious  and  intellectual.  Among  these  waa  Yittn 
Golonna.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Peacara,  she  b 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  study;  in  her  poems,  as  well- 
■ber  letters,  will  be  found  evidence  of  a  deeply  felt  motalil 
and  unaffected  sense  of  religions  truth.  How  beautifully  dt 
ehe  console  a  friend  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  "n' 
peaceful  spirit  hatl  entered  into  everlasting  rest ;  she  o 
not  to  complain,  since  she  could  now  speak  with  biio,  u 
peded  by  those  absences  formerly  so  frequent,  wbioh  preveri 
her  from  being  understood  by  him."*  Pole  and  Contai 
were  among  her  moat  confidential  frienda.  I  do  not  helit 
that  she  devoted  herself  to  spiritual  exercises  of  a,  monii 
character ;  I  think,  at  least,  that  so  mnch  may  be  infer 
■from  Aretino,  who  writes  to  her,  with  much  nalveti,  i 
he  is  aure  she  does  not  take  the  silence  of  the  tongue,  cas^ 
down  of  the  eyes,  and  aaeiiming  coarse  raiment,  to  be( 
eential,  but  parity  of  soul  alone. 

The  house  of  Colonna  generally  was  favourable  to  t 
religious  movement,  and  more  especially  so  were  VeapaaB 
duke  of  Paliiano,  and  his  wife,  Julia  Gonza^  the  Bam  i 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  III 
Yaidez  dedicated  one  of  his  books  to  Julia. 

Theae  opiniona  had  moreover  made  active  progress  u 
tbe  middle  classes.  The  report  of  the  Inquisition  i 
seem  i«  exaggerate,  when  it  reckons  3,000  schootuBsters 
attaclied  to  them  ;  but  admitting  the  number  to  be  small 
how  deep  an  effect  must  liave  been  produced  on  the  mindi 
youth,  and  of  the  people ! 

With  almost  equal  cordiality  were  these  doctrines  p 
in  Modena.     The  bishop  himself,  Morone,  an  intimate  frieB| 
of  Pole  and  Coatarini,  received  them  favourably;  athistn 
press  command  it  was  that  the  book,  "  On  the  Benefita  4^ 
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Clirist,"  was  printed,  and  extensively  distributed.  Don  Giro- 
aaa  da  Modenu  waa  president  of  a  eoeietj  iu  which  tbc  same 
jrinciplea  prevailed.* 

There  lias  from  time  to  time  been  mention  made  of  the 
Protestants  in  Italy,  and  we  have  already  adduced  several 
luaes  recorded  in  their  lists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
sf  the  convictions  predominant  in  Germany  had  talien  root 
ID  the  minda  of  these  men ;  they  sought  to  establish  the 
vticles  of  their  faith  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture;  in  the 
jurUeular  of  justification  they  did  certainly  approach  very 
""IT  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  But,  that  they  adopted  these 
all  other  points  must  not  be  asserted ;  the  conviction  that 
Ihe  church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  reverence  for  the  pope, 
too  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  to  admit  this ; 
were  besides  many  Catholic  usages  t^o  closely  inter- 
Voren  with  the  national  character  to  have  been  easily 
^nrted  from. 

Flaniinio  composed  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  of  which 
fie  dogmatic  tenor  has  been  approved  by  Protestant  writers, 
tut  even  to  this  Ld  prefixed  a  dedication,  wherein  he  calls 
tb  pope,  "  the  wanler  and  prince  of  all  holiness,  the 
Moegerent  of  God  upon  earth." 

Giovan  Battista  Folengo  ascribes  justification  to  grace' 
iihne,  he  oven  speaks  of  the  uses  of  sin,  which  is  not 
wr  removed  from  the  injury  that  may  arise  from  good 
ItDna.  He  remonstrates  zealously  against  trusting  in  fasts, 
in^nent  prayers,  masses,  and  confessinna  ;  nay,  even 
]tte  priesthood  itaeli;  the  tonsure  or  the  mitre.-f  Yet, 
we  same  convent  of  Benedictines,  where  he  had  taken 
To»e  at  sixteen,  did  he  peaceably  close  his  life  at  the  age  of 

It  was  for  some  time  not  far  otherwise  with  Bernardino 
wliino.     If  we  may  believe  his  own  words,  it  was  at  the  first 

*  In  Schelhom's  Amcenitatt.  Lilerar.  torn.  xii.  p.  5fi.f,  we  find  Ihe 
iitioli  contra  Moronnm,  published  by  Vprgerio  in  1&5S,  repriated ; 
><M  acmsntioOB  do  not  ful  to  sppcur  there  ;  I  touk  the  mare  eiact 
'wifrom  the  compendiDm  of  the  inquisitors. 

tAdPadm.  67,  f.  246.  An  extract  from  these  explEuiations  will  be 
WiaOerdeaius,  Italia  Refarmsta,  p.  2&7— 261. 

I  Illuoi  Hiatoriie,  ad  a.  Ibb9,  i  173. 
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B  deep  longing,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  for  the  heayenly  pail<i: 
Jise  to  be  achieved  tlirough  God's  grace,"  that  led  him  ti] 
Ijecoiue  a  rrauciscaa.     Hia  zeal  wae  so  fervid  that  he  booU 
passed   over  to   the  severer   discipline   and  penances   of  tllR 
Capuchins.     Of  this  order  be  was  elected  general  in  its  thin 
chapter,  and  again  in  the  fourth,  an  office  that  he  filledW 
the  satisfaction  of  aU.      But  however  rigoroos  his  life  ff 
went  always  on  foot,  had  no  other  bed  than  bis  cloak,  dranki 
wine,  and  Htriotly  enforced  the  rule  of  poverty  on  others  Bb 
as  the  most  cfiectual  means  for  attaining  evangelical  p«& 
tion),  jet  did  he  gradually  become  convinced  and  peuetntt 
bv  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  alone,  earnestly  tbt 
did  he  prea^th  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  urge  it  in  the  coofei 
sional.     "  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,"  says  Bembo,  "  u' 
should  have  done  to  Christ  himself.     I  felt  aa  I  looked  i 
him  that  X  had  never  beheld  a  holier  man."     Cities 
forth  their  multitudes  to  his  teachings,  the  charcbea 
small  for  his  bearers,  all  were  alike  edified,  old  and  yoi 
men  and  women,  the  profoond  scholar  and  the  untaught 
na.at.     His  coarse  raiment,  his  grey  hair,  and  beard 
swept  his  breast,   bis   pale  emaciated  countenance,  and 
leebleness  brought  on  by  bis  persistence  in  &sting,  gave 
the  aspect  of  a  saint." 

There  was  thus  a  line  within  Catholicism  which  the  opiuit 
analogous  to  Lutberanism  did  not  overpass.  Priesthood 
the  monastic  orders  encountered  no  opposition  in  Italy, 
was  there  any  thought  of  questioning  the  supremacy  of 
pope.  How  indeed  could  such  a  man  as  Pole,  for  esam; 
be  otherwise  than  strongly  attached  to  this  last  principle, 
who  bad  fled  his  native  land  in  preference  to  acknowledp 
hia  own  king  iis  head  of  the  church  ?  They  thought, 
Ottonel  Tida,  a  disciple  of  Vergerio,  expresses  himself 
his  master,  "  in  the  Christian  church  has  each  man  I 
^pointed  office :  on  the  bishop  is  laid  the  care  of  the  sol 
in  his  diocese ;  these  he  is  lo  guard  from  the  world  I 
the  evil  spirit.  It  is  the  Juty  of  the  metropolitan 
secure    the    residence    of   t!ie    bishop,    and    he    is    tumi 

i.  375.     OntiaBi :  ^ 
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Igun  mibjected  to  the  pope,  to  whom  haa  been  confided  the 
IBnentJ  goTemment  of  the  chnrcli,  wtiich  it  is  his  duty  U> 
[oard  and  guide  with  botioess  of  mind.  Every  man  should 
*  vigilant  and  npriglil  in  hia  vocation.''*  Separation  from 
I  church  waa  regarded  by  these  men  as  the  extremity 
aril.  Isidore  Clario,  who  corrected  the  Vnlgate,  with  the 
Kiatance  of  the  Protestant  writers,  and  prefixed  an  introdnc- 
m  which  was  subjected  to  expurgation,  warns  the  Pro- 
itonts  against  any  such  intention  in  a  treatise  written  for 
it  especial  purpose.  "  No  corruption,"  he  deelarea,  "  can 
so  great  BA  to  justify  a  defection  from  the  hallowed  com- 
inion  of  tbe  church."  "  Is  it  not  better,"  be  demands, 
lo  repair  what  we  have,  tiian  to  endanger  all  by  dubious 
ipta  to  produce  something  new  ?  Onr  sole  thought 
la  be,  how  the  old  institution  could  be  ameliorated  and 
Bed  from  ita  defects." 

With  these  modifi(.-ations,  the  new  doctrines  had  a  large 
imber  of  adherents  in  Italy,  among  them  Antonio  dei  Pa- 
Sarici  of  Siena,  to  whom  had  even  been  attributed  the 
ithorebip  of  the  wort,  "^  On  the  Benefits  bestowed  by 
Camesecchi  of  Florence,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
ir  of  this  work,  and  as  upholding  its  tenets ;  Giovan 
Utista  Botto  of  Bologna,  who  was  prelected  by  Morone, 
'<de,  and  Yittoria  Colunna,  and  who  found  meana  to  aid  the 
Hiesb  of  his  followers  witli  money  and  other  auccoura  ;  Frs 
itooio  of  Yolterra,  and  indeed  some  man  of  eminence 
nearly  every  town  of  Italy,  connected  themselves  with 
i  professors  of  these  doctrines.^     It  was  a  system  of  feelings 

'  Ottonello  Vida  Dot.  «1  VescoTO  Vergerio  :  Letters  Volgari,  i.  80. 
I  Out  antharitj  ou  this  subject  U  tbe  extract  fram  the  Compeadiuai  ol 
'  Inquisitors.  Bologna,  sayg  this  docum?nt,  "  fii  in  malti  pericoli, 
Phv  vi  furono  herctici  principal!,  fra  qaoU  fa  an  Gio.  B".  Kotto,  il 
ix  haveva  amicizia  eC  appoggia  di  persODC  potentia^iiue,  come  di 
ironc.  Polo,  MarchcEa  di  I^Ecara,  e  raccoglicta  danari  a  tutto  sua  potov, 
Li  copipartira  tra  gli  herctici  occulti  e  poreri,  cbe  sTaf  ano  in  Bologna ; 
uo  poi  nelle  mani  del  padre  6d~nerODe  (of  the  JesiiiteJ.  per  ardine 
t<^to  di  Bolagna."  (Compendio,  fol.  9,  c.  94.)  [Bolugaa  was  In 
«  peril,  because  heretics  of  great  note  were  there,  among  Chem  ona 
>■  o'.  Rotto,  who  had  the  friendship  anil  support  of  very  powerful 

Km,  u  Morone,  Pole,  and  the  Marcheaa  di   Pcscara ;  he  collected 
;  vitb  all  his  streagtb,  and  divided  it  amQag  the  poor  sod  CUDMlled 
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^^^H  and  opinions,  decidedly  religious,  but  tempered  by  attachu 

^^^^  to  tlie  church  and  its  forms,  which  moved  tha  whole  land  t 

^^^B  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  phase  of  £jciety. 
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An  eipreseion  has  been  attributed  to  Pole,  to  the  effect! 
1  should  content  himself  with  his  own  inward  conviotl 
vithout  greatly  encumbering  his  thoughts  as  to  whether  A 
were  errors  and  abuses  in  the  church.*  Yet  it  was  preii 
&oin  a  party  to  which  lie  himself  belonged  that  the ) 
attempt  at  a,  reformation  proceeded.  I 

The  most  honourable  act  of  Paul  III.,  and  that! 
which  he  signalised  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne, 
the  elevation  of  many  distinguished  men  to  the  collegj 
cardinals  without  any  consideration  hut  that  of  their  ] 
Eonal  merilB.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Venetian  Conta 
by  whom  the  others  were  afterwards  proposed.  They  1 
men  of  irreproachable  character,  in  high  repute  for  leaa 
and  piety,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  requiremein 
different  countries.  Caraffii,  for  example,  who  had  1 
resided  in  Spuin  and  the  Netherlands ;  Sadolet,  bishM 
Carpeiitras  in  Franoe ;  Pole,  a  refugee  from  EngU 
Giborto,  who,  after  having  long  taken  active  part  in  11 
nistering  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  then  ruling  his  bialu 
of  Verona  with  exemplary  wisdom ;  Federigo  Fregoao,  a 
bishop  of  Salerno,  almost  all,  be  it  observed,  members  dl 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  before  mentioned,  and  many  of  I 
holding  opinions  inclining  to  Protestantism.-)-  | 

hereticB  who  were  in  Bologna.  He  aftcrwarda  recanlei!  bEforo  1 
Salmerone,  bj  order  of  the  legate  of  Botogna.]  The  ume  coon 
puraaed  in  oil  the  to^ne. 

*  PasBagea  from  AWnagi  in  M'Crie'g  Reformadon  in  Italy.  CU 
translation,  p.  173.  i 

■f  Till  Regintldi  Foli.  in  the  edition  of  his  letters  by  Qmrini,  | 
p.  12.  Florehelli  At  viu  Jacobi  Sftdoleti  Commentariiu,  preGiedli 
Gpp.  Smkileti,  ool.  laSO,  toL  iU. 
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It  was  tbese  same  cardiuala  who  now  prepared  a  plan  for 
S  reform  of  tbe  church  by  cnninuuid  of  the  pope  himwlf. 
lis  became  known  to  the  Pnitestanlfi,  who  rejected  it  with 
JeriEion.  They  had  indeed  meanwhile  advanced  far  beyond 
ite  most  liberal  prorisions.  Bnt  we  are  not  on  that  aeconnt 
Remitted  to  deny  the  extreme  eigniGcance  of  BuGh  an  act  on 
Oie  part  of  the  Catholic  church.  Here  we  have  the  evil 
grappled  with  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  presence  of  the  pope  it 
ITM  that  former  popes  were  accused  of  misgovemraeDt,  and, 
n  the  introduction  to  the  document  now  laid  before  him,  his 
pedeoeasorH  were  accused  of  having  "  frequently  chosen 
lavnnts,  not  aa  desiring  to  learn  from  them  what  their  duties 
iKnanded,  but  rather  to  procure  the  declaration  that  those 
'(Wiip  were  lawful  towards  which  their  deairea  led  them." 
Iliis  abuse  of  the  supreme  powei  was  declared  to  be  the  moat 
poll  Go  source  of  corruption.* 

Nor  did  matters  rest  there.  Certain  short  pieces  are  extant, 
"nitten  by  Gaspar  Contarini,  in  which  he  makes  unsparing 
m  on  those  abuses  most  especially,  from  which  the  Curia 
darived  profit.  The  practice  of  compoaitious  or  the  accept- 
iice  of  money  in  payment  for  spiritual  favours,  he  de- 
■umnces  as  simouy  that  may  be  considered  a  kiud  of  heresy. 
It  Via  taken  very  ill  that  he  should  inculpate  former  popes. 
*How!"  he  exclaims,  "i  shall  we  concern  ourselves  about 
the  hme  of  three  or  four  popes,  and  not  amend  what  has  been 
Kflered  to  decay,  and  win  a  good  reputation  for  ourselves  ? 
la  good  truth  it  would  be  asking  very  much,  to  require  that 
■tihould  defend  all  the  acts  of  all  the  popes!"  The  abuse 
afdiipensations  also  he  attacks  most  earnestly  and  effectively ; 
is  considers  it  idolatrous  to  say,  as  many  did,  that  the  pope 
tM  restriuned  by  no  other  rule  than  his  abolute  will  from  the 
Kqiension  or  confirmation  of  the  positive  law  and  right. 
Wbat  he  says  on  this  subject  is  well  worth  repeating :  "  The 
-Uw  of  Christ,"  he  dechires,  "  is  a  law  of  freedom,  and  for- 
Jidg  a  servitude  so  abject  that  the  Lutherans  were  entirely 

*  Thii  ii  the  Connlium  deleetoruni  caidinnliuDi  eC  nUorum  pnElntonim 

i^cleeia   [CuuQcil  of  select    cardinals  and  other  preUta 

lenC  of  the  church]  before  alluded  to.     It  is  signed  bj 

[.'CaraffaiSadDlet,  Pals' freHia.Gibenc  Corteae,  und  Akandsr. 
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JDrtified  in  comparing  it  with  tlie  Babylonisa  captivity, 
furthermore,  can  that  be  called  a  government  of  which 
rule  is  the  will  of  one  man,  by  nature  prone  to  evil, 
liable  to  the  influence  of  caprices  and  afiections  innuuieral 
No ;    all  true  dominion    ia  a  dominion   of   reason,  wl 
■JiR  is  to  lead  all  whom  it  governs  to  the  proposed  eat 
happiness.     Tlie  authority  of  the  pope  ia  equally  witfc 
a  dominion  of  reason,  Qod  has  conferred  this  rule 
Peter  and  hia  successors,  that  they  might   lead  the  Set 
confided  to  their  care  into  everlasting  blessedness.     A  pi 
ehould  know  that  those  over  whom  he  exercises  this  rule 
free  men ;  not  according  to  his  own  pleasure  must  he  comma 
or  forbid,  or  dispense,  but  in  obedience  to  tiie  rule  of  real 
of  God's  commands,  and  to  the  law  of  love,  referring  e* 
thing  to  Ood,  and  doing  all  in  consideration  of  the  comi 
good  only.     For  positive  laws  are  not  to  be  imposed  hy  n 
will,  they  must  be  ever  in  unison  with  natural  rights,  i 
the   commandments  of  God,  and  with  the  requirements 
circumstances.    Nor  can  they  be  altered  or  abrogated,  ex« 
oonformitT  with  this  guidance  and  with  tlie  imperative  den 
of  things.  ■     "  Be  it  the  care  of  your  holiness,"  he  esclaii 
Paul  in.,  "never  to  depart  from  this  rule;  be  not  gi 
by  tho  impotence  of  the  will  which  makes  choice  of 
Bubmit  not  to  the  servitude  which  ministers  to  sin. 
wilt  thou  be  mighty,  then  wilt  thou  be  free,  then  will  the 
of  the  Christian  oomraonweatth  be  sustained  in  thee."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  waa  an  attempt  to  found  a  pt^ 
gaidcd  by  reasonable  laws,  and  is  tho  more  remarkable  aa 
ceediag  from  that  same  doctrine,  regarding  juatificatlon 
free-will,  which  had  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
testact  secession.  We  do  not  merely  conjecture  this  from 
knowledge  that  Confarini  held  these  opinions,  he  declares  i 
espress  terms,  lie  asserts  that  man  is  prone  to  evil,  that 
proceeds  from  the  impotence  of  the  will,  which,  when  it  tnn 

•  G.  Contarini  Csrdinalig  ad  Pattlam  III.  P.  M.  6e  potestate'^ 
tifids  ia  cotDpositiaciibiv,  printed  bj  Roccaberti,  Bibliotheoa  Font 
Mizicoa,  torn.  citi.     I  have  also  in  in]i  poesesjion  a  Traetatna    de 
posidoaihuB  datarii  Rev'°'.  D,  Gasparis  Contarni,  1536,  of  irhich  I 
not  find  that  anj  copjr  has  been  printed. 
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wi],  becomes  rather  passive  than  active;  only  through  the  grace 
ef  Christ  is  it  made  free.  He  afterwards  uttera  a  distinct  recog- 
tLlioo  of  the  papal  authority,  hut  demands  tlutt  it  be  oxerciseil 
b  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  common  good. 
I  Contarini  laid  his  writings  before  the  pope.  In  a  bright 
Vi  cheerful  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1 538,  he  journeyed 
■Ith  him  to  Ostja :  "  On  the  way  thither,"  he  writes  to  Pole, 
r  good  old  man  made  me  sit  beside  him,  and  talked 
mth  me  alone  ahoot  the  reform  of  the  compositions,  He  told 
Hthat  he  hod  hy  him  the  little  treatise  I  had  written  on  the 
Abject,  and  that  he  had  read  it  in  his  morning  hours.  I  Imd 
(Iready  given  np  all  hope,  but  he  now  spoke  Ui  me  with  bo  much 
dristian  feeling,  that  my  hopes  have  been  wakened  anew  ;  I 
Hit  believe  that  God  will  do  some  great  thing,  and  not  permit 
to  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  his  Holy  Spirit."* 
■  It  may  be  readily  comprehended,  that  a  complete  reforma- 
Ihii  of  abuses,  in  which  were  involved  so  many  persona. 
Aghts  and  conflicting  claims,  and  which  had  heconie  so  closely 
iRenroven  trith  all  the  habits  of  life,  was  of  all  things  the 
tint  difficult  that  could  be  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  Pope 
nnl  did  gradually  seem  disposed  to  eater  earnestly  on  the  task. 
"He  appointed  commissions,  accordingly,  for  carrying  reform 
lo  eSectit  »s  regarded  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Ruota, 
ucery,  and  Fenttentiaria :  be  also  recalled  Giberti  to  his 
Bulla,  enacting  reform,  appeared,  and  preparationa 
TO  made  for  that  council  so  dreaded  and  shunned  by  Pope 
Bment,  aod  which  Paul  also  might  have  found  many  reasons 
■  private  nature  for  desiring  to  avoid. 
And  now,  supposing  ameliorations  really  to  have  been 
le,  the  Roman  court  reformed,  and  the  abuses  of  the  con- 
itioD  done  away  with :  if  then,  that  same  tenet  from 
Ach  Luther  had  started,  had  been  taken  as  the  principle  of 
n  life  and  doctrine,  might  not  a  reconciliation  have 
let  for  even  the  Protestants  did  not  tear  them- 
■  hastily  or  without  reluctance  from  the  communion  of 

a  C.  Contarinufl  ReginBldo  C.  Polo.    Ei  ostiifl  Tiberioia.  lltU 

i.l638.     (Epp.  Poli.  ii.  142.) 

f  Am>  MnsUtoriBlia  (G  Aug.  1510)  in  Bainaldus.  Annales  Ecctuwtitd. 
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To  many  minds  this  seemed  possible,  aud  earnest  hopt 
we79  founded  on  tLe  results  of  the  religious  conference,        i 

Accordino;  to  theory  the  pope  should  not  ha.ve  perraitttf 
this  conference,  etnce  its  object  was  to  determine  religioti 
diSerences  (as  to  which  be  claimed  the  supreme  right  d 
judging)  by  the  interrentiou  of  the  secnlar  power.  Pa^  wM 
in  fact,  extremely  reserved  on  the  occasion  of  this  coniuil 
though  be  anfiered  it  to  proceed,  and  even  sent  hie  deputies  % 
be  present  at  the  sittings.  1 

The  affair  was  proceeded  in  with  great  circumspection ;  eaw 
fnlly  selecting  men  of  moderate  character — persona,  indeed 
who  fell  afterwards  under  the  suspicion  of  Protestantism :  Ih; 
moreover,  gave  them  judicious  rules  for  the  direction  of  (hdl 
political  conduct,  and  even  for  the  government  of  theii  li 

Tbns,  for  example,  when  he  sent  Morone,  who  me  j 
ynnng,  to  Germany  in  the  year  1536,  he  strictly  enjoiaed  8 
to  "contract  no  debts,  but  pay  all  things  regulajrly  ii  "' 
lodgings  aissigned  him :"  further,  Morone  was  recoi 
"  to  clothe  himself  witbont  luxury,  but  also  withont  m 
to  frequent  the  churches,  certainly,  bat  to  avoid  all  appe 
of  hypocrisy."  He  was,  in  fact,  to  represent  in  hia  ow 
sou  that  Raman  reform  of  which  so  mncb  had  been  said,  ai 
was  advised  to  maintain  a  "dignity  tempered  by  cheerfi 
nesa."*  In  tlie  year  1310,  the  bishop  of  Vienna  bad  reoM 
mended  a  very  decisive  course.  He  was  of  opinion  that  tht 
articles  of  Luther  and  Melanctbon's  creeil,  which  had  bM 
declared  heretical,  should  be  laid  before  the  adherents  of  i 
new  doctrines,  and  that  they  should  be  directly  and  shortl 
asked  whether  they  would  renounce  them  or  not.  To  sM 
re,  however,  the  pope  would  by  no  means  iustruot  hi) 
"  We  fear  they  would  rather  die,"  said  be,  "  llMi 
make  such  a  recantation. "f     Uis  best  hope  was  to  see  ct^ 

*  Inatnictio  pi 
1536,  MS. 

t  ItietnidtioneB  pro  Rev"'°.  D.  Ep,   MutinenEi,  apostolico  n 
terfuturo  conventui  GermanoruiD  Spira,   U  Maij,  1540,  cclel 
"  Timendma  est  afque  adeo  certo  sciendum,  ista,  ijxiie  in  his  »rticuli«|j 
et  prudenter  conCinenCnr.  non  aoluni  frelos  salvo  conducCi 
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llic  prospect  of  a  reconciliation.  On  tlie  firet  gleam  of  thin, 
he  would  Boad.  a  fnrmiila,  in  terma  free  from  all  offence,  which 
had  been  alrea/ly  prepared  by  wise  and  venerable  men. 
"  Wonld  it  were  oome  to  that !  Scarcely  do  we  dare  la 
expect  it ! " 

But  never  were  parties  in  a  better  position  to  warrant  tliia 
of  the  pontiff  than  at  tho  conference  of  Ratisbon  in  th<* 
1541:  political  relations  looked  extremely  ^vourable ; 
emperor,  who  desired  to  employ  all  the  forces  of  the 
ire  in  a,  war  with  the  Turks  or  with  France,  wished  for 
yodiing  more  earnestly  than  a  reconciliation.  He  chose  tho 
moat  sagacious  and  temperate  men  he  could  find  among  the 
Catholic  theologians,  namely,  Gropper  and  Julius  PHug,  to 
rooeed  to  the  conference.  On  the  other  side,  tho  Landgrave 
'hilip  was  again  on  good  terms  with  .Aastria,  and  hoped  to 
obtun  the  chief  command  in  the  war  for  which  men  were  pre- 

Elng  themselves.  With  admiration  and  delight  the  emperor 
rid  this  warlike  chief  ride  into  Rat'.sbon  on  his  stately 
diMger,  the  rider  no  less  vigorous  than  hia  steed.  The 
jWding  Bncer  and  gentle  Melancthon  appeared  on  the  Pro- 
'  Btant  aide. 

The  earnest  daaire  of  Paul  for  an  amicable  result  fi-om  this 
Mlference,  was  made  manifest  by  hia  choice  of  the  legate 
»kom  he  sent  to  it, — no  other  than  that  Gfaapar  CouUmni, 
iriiom  we  have  seen  so  profoundly  attached  to  the  new  modes 
lif  thought  that  were  prevalent  in  Italy;  flo  active  in  devising 
neasntes  of  general  reform.  He  now  assumed  a  position  of 
itiU  higher  importance;  placed  midway  between  two  systems 
rf  belief — between  two  partiea  that  were  then  dividing  the 
worid, — commissioned,  at  a  moment  of  peculiarly  advaii- 
tigeona  aspect,  to  reconcile  these  parties,  and  earnestly  dc- 
ming  to  effect  that  purpose.  It  is  a  position  which,  if  it  do 
not  unpose  on  ua  the  doty  of  considering  hia  personal  character 
BUPB  dearly,  yet  renders  it  allowable  that  we  should  do  so. 

Messire  GJaapar  Contarini,  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  in 
Venice,  thai  traded  to  the  Levant,  had  especially  devoted 
bmeelf  to  philosophical  pursuits :  his  mode  of  proceeding  in 

Uwl  in  these  nrticles,  but  even  wbers  instont  death  tiireatros,  that 
"   ■  ■  mhar  be  chmen.] 

r3  
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regard  to  tLcni  is  not  unworthy  of  remark :  he  set  apart  tl 
hours  daily  for  his  closer  etudiea,  never  devoting  to  tl 
more,  anil  never  less ;  he  began  each  timo  with  exact  rep 
tion.  Adhering  to  this  method,  he  proceeded  to  the  conclnni 
of  each  subject,  never  allowing  himself  to  do  anything  light 
or  with  half  measures.*  He  would  not  permit  tlie  eabtleti 
of  Aristotle's  commentators  t«  lead  him  into  similar  sabtletie 
perceiving  that  nothing  is  more  astute  than  falsehood, 
displayed  the  moat  remarkable  talent,  with  a  steadiness 
more  remarkable;  he  did  not  seek  to  acquire  the  grac 
language,  but  expressed  himself  with  simplicity  and  dirool 
to  the  purpose — as  in  nature  the  growing  plant  is  unfolded  i 
regular  succession,  yearly  producing  its  due  results,  so  did  i 
{acuities  develope  themselves. 

When,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  elected  into  the  council 
the  Pregadi,  the  senate  of  his  native  city,  he  did  not  for  sor^ 
time  venture  to  speak;  ho  wished  to  do  so,  and  felt  i 
nf  matter,  but  he  contd  not  find  courage  for  the  effort 
at  length  he  did  prevtul  on  himself  to  overcome  this  { 
luctanco,  his  speech,  though  not  remarkable  for  grace  or  v 
and  neither  very  animated  nor  very  energetic,  was  yet  R 
simple  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  he  at  once  acquire 
the  highest  consideration. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  a  most  agitated  period.     He  beheld 
native  city  stripped  of  her  territory,  ajid  biniself  aided  in 
recorerj'.     On  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  V,  in  Genua 
Contarini    was   sent  to  him  as  ambassador,   and    he  th 
became  aware  of  the  dissensions  then  beginning  to  arise 
the  church.     They  entered  Spain  at  the  moment  when  t) 
ship  Vittoria  had  returned  from  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe.t  and  Contarini  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, to  solve  the  problem  of  her  entering  the  port  one  day 
later  than  she  should  have  done  according  to  the  reckomi 
her  log-book.     The  pope,  to  whom  he  was  sent  after  the 
of  Rome,  was  reconciled  to  the  emperor,  partly  by  hia  ii 

*  Joannig  CaBse  Tita  GaspEiria  Coatarini;    in   Jo.  Cus  Moddo 
Latiius,  ed  Hal.  1708,  p.  SS. 

t  Beocatello,  Vila  del  C.  Coniarini  (Epp.  Poll,  iii.; 
also  another  edition,  bat  it  ia  takta  from  tbe  ralome  i 
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Vmtion.  His  sagacious  and  peDctroting  vien's  of  men  antl 
lings,  together  witb  his  eulightened  patriotism,  are  clearly 
ivinced  by  bis  short  essay  on  the  Venetian  coDstitotion,  » 
■Dst  iuatructivc  and  well-arranged  little  work,  as  also  by  the  j 

SifferenC  reports  of  bia  embassies,  which  are  still  occasiocally  JK 

I  be  found  in  manuscript.*  i| 

On  a  Sunday,  in  theyearlSSB,  At  the  moment  when  tbeim- 
irial  couDL'il  badaa«ciubled,andCoDta,rinJ,who  had  meanwhile  I 

tea  to  the  highest  offices,  wo^  seated  by  the  Lalluting  urn,  ' 

e  intelligence  came,  that  Pope  Paul,  whom  he  did  not  know,  ' 

d  witli  whom  he  hod  no  sort  of  connection,  had  appointed  i 

m  cardinal.     All   hastened  to  congratulato  the  astonished 
in,  who  could  scarcely  belieTB  the  report.    Alnise  Mocenigo,  ' 

irho  had  hitherto  been  Lis  opponent  in  affairs  of  state,  es.  - 
daimed  that  the  republic  had  lost  her  best  citizen.f 
t*  ''For  the  Venetian  noble  there  was  nevertheleaa  one  painful 
EUnsideration  attached  to  this  honourable  event.  Should  be 
ibandon  his  free  native  city,  which  ofiered  him  itu  highest 
fignities,  or  in  any  case  a  sphere  of  action  where  he  might  act 
1  perfect  eqnality  with  the  first  in  the  state,  for  the  service  ol 
'  pope,  often  the  mere  slave  of  passion,  and  restricted  by  no 
Bectual  law?  Should  he  depart  from  the  republic  of  his 
ircfathers,  whose  manners  were  iu  harmony  with  his  own,  to 
~  isure  himself  against  others  in  the  luxury  and  display  of 
Koman  court  ?  We  are  assured  that  he  accepted  the  car- 
Inalate,  principally  because  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  in 
mes  HO  difficult,  the  refusal  of  this  high  dignity  (having 
le  appearance  of  despising  it)  might  produce  an  injurious 
rect.J 

And  BOW,  the  zeal  that  he  had  formerly  devoted  with 
xlnsive  affection  to  his  native  country,  was  applied  to 
e  affairs  of  the  church  generally.  He  was  fretjucntly 
by  the  cardinals,  wlio  considered  it  estrdordinary 
but    just    called    to    the    sacred    college,   and  a 

•  Thelirrt  isof  1525,  Ihe  other  of  1530.    The  first  ia  particularly  im- 
-    It  for  the  earlier  tiniEs  of  Charles  V.     I  hate  found  no  trace  of  it 

1  Vienna  or  Venice,  in  Rome  I  diaoovered  one  copy,  but  iiavB 

wn  able  to  get  sight  of  another. 
f  Daniel  Barbara  to  Domenico  Veniero.    Letters  Volgari,  i.  p.  73. 
;  Cua,  p.  102. 
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Venetian,   eliould  attempt  refonn  in   the   court  o 
Sometimes  the  pope   himself   wae  against   him ; 
Contarini  opposed  the  nomination  of  a  certain  cardinal,  "  W* 
know,"  said  the  pontiff,  "  bow  men  sail  io  these  waters,  t* 
cardinals  have  no  mind  to  eee  another  mada  equal  to  them  i| 
honour."     Offended  by  this  remark,  the  Venetian  jeplied,  "H 
do  not  consider  the  cardinal's  hat  to  oonatitute  my  higl 
honour." 

In  this  nevr  position  he  maintained  all  his  usual  grariQ) 
eimplicity,  and  activity  of  life,  aU  hie  dignity  and  gentleoa 
cf  demeanour ;  nature  leavea  not  the  eimply-formed  plai 
without  the  ornament  of  its  blossom,  in  which  its  being  e^ 
hales  and  communicatee  itself.  In  man,  it  is  the  diepositiQii 
the  character,  which,  being  the  collective  product  of  all  Ig| 
higher  faculties,  stamps  its  impress  on  his  moral  bearing,  nn 
even  on  his  aspect  and  manner^  in  Contarini  this  wae  erineH 
in  the  suavity,  the  inherent  tnithfulneES  and  pnre  moral  WBfl 
by  which  he  was  distingnished  ;  bnt  above  all  in  that  danj 
religions  conviction  which  renders  man  happy  in  proportial 
as  it  enlightens  him. 

.Adorned  with  such  qualities,  moderate,  nearly  approschiiU 
the  Protestant  tenets  in  their  most  important  characteiisddl 
Contarini  appeared  in  Germany;  by  a  regeneration  of  cboafl 
doctrines,  commencing  from  this  point,  and  by  the  abolition  M 
abases,  he  hoped  to  reconcile  the  existing  differences.  J 

But  had  not  these  already  gone  too  far  ?  was  not  the  biem 

too  widely  esteuded  1      Had    not   the  dissentient  opiniotti 

'  struck  root  too  deeply  ?     These  questions  I  should  be  Klnctav 

to  decide.  '  I 

There  was  also  another  Yenetiau,  Marino  Giustiniano,  wU 
left  Germany  shortly  before  this  diet,  and  who  wonld  seem  M 
have  examined  the  aspect  of  things  with  great  care.  To  Udf 
the  reconciliation  appears  very  possible.*  But  he  declMli 
that  certain  concessions  are  indispensable.  The  following  b^ 
particularizes : — "  The  pope  must  no  longer  claim  to  be  th4 
vicegerent  of  Christ  in  temporal  a6  well  as  spiritual  tbiujlJ 
He   must   depose    the    profligate   and   ignorant   biBho]ia   Ida 

•  lUlaiione  del  Clar~.  M.Marim 
Ji^aiione  di  Gcrmania  sotto  Ferdioan 
Seme,  Ko.  4SI. 
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prieets,  afipointing  men  of  blameless  Uvea,  H,nil  capable  uf 
guiding-  and  instructing  the  peopJe,  in  their  placea ;  tlie  sale  of 
masses,  the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  the  abuse  of  coraiKi- 
ntions  mufit  no  longer  be  soffered  ;  a  violation  of  the  rule  as 
legafds  bating,  most  be  visited  by  very  liglit  punishment  at 
(be  most."  If  in  addition  t«  these  things,  the  mamsge  of 
prieats  be  permitted,  and  the  comniDnion  in  both  kinds  be 
Anred,  Giuetiniano  bclieTes  that  the  Germans  would  at 
Skbjore  their  dissent,  would  yield  obedience  to  the  pope  in 
l[Utnal  afiajrs,  Nsign  their  opposition  to  the  mass,  submit  to 
Mncalar  confession,  and  even  allow  the  neceaaity  of  good 
waks  as  fruita  of  fiuth, — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  they  are  the  con- 
oqnenoe  of  faith.  The  existing  discord  having  arisen  becau«e 
d  abuses,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  abolition  of  these  it 
my  be  done  away  with. 

And  on  this  subject  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  what  the 
Undgrave,  Piiilip  of  Hesse,  had  declared  the  year  before ; 
Uunely,  that  the  temporal  power  uf  the  bishops  might  be 
l«lenit«d,  whenever  means  should  be  found  for  securing  the 
niaible  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority.  That,  as  re- 
guded  the  mass,  an  agreement  might  be  made,  provided 
nmunion  in  both  kinds  were  conceded.*  Joachim  (.f 
siborg  declared  himself  ready  to  acknowledge  toe 
jpnipremacy.  Meanwhile  advances  were  made  from  the 
Htide  also.  The  imperial  ambassador  declared  repeatedly 
It  tonoesfflons  should  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  so  tiu 
WW  consistent  with  the  honour  of  God.  Even  the  non- 
protcrting  party  would  have  willingly  seen  the  spiritual  power 
withdrawn  from  the  bishops  throughout  Germany ;  they 
Wng  now  to  all  intents  secular  princes :  this  power  they 
Vould  then  have  had  placed  in  the  bands  of  superintendents, 
*!ien  means  might  have  been  adopted  for  a  general  change  in 
I    tie  administration  of  church  property.     There  was  already 

'  Letter  from  the  Uodgrsve  in  BumDiers  UrVundenbudi.  p.  65.  Com- 
fn  this  with  the  letter  of  tbe  bishop  of  Lundea  in  Seckendorf.  )).  299. 
Cootirini  ai  Dtrdinil  Fameae,  1541,  28  April  (Epp.  Foli.  iii.  p.  255). 
Tiu  Imdgrsve  and  ths  elector  both  demanded  tiie  marriagr.  of  prieit* 
Ud  coniDiUDiDa  in  both  kinds  ;  the  former  made  maie  diSieulty  with  n- 
>|^to  tbe  pope's  uupremacy.  the  latter  with  regard  to  Ihe  doctrine — "  d* 
'xiua  quod  ait  iBcri&cium  "  [whether  the  mau  be  ■  laciifice^. 
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gome  talk  of  tliinga  neutral  and  indiiferent,  tliat  i 
be  reta.iued  or  omitted,  and  even  in  the   eccleai^tical  elec- 
toratea,  prayers  were  appointed  to  be  offered  up  for  a  proape- 
roua  iaaue  to  the  work  of  reconciliation. 

In  what  degree  Aia  reconciliation  wi  , 

probable  need  not  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute  ;  it  wouli 
in  all  cases  have  been  extremely  difficult ;  but  if  only  tii» 
moat  remote  probability  esiated,  it  was  worth  the  attempt 
Thua  much  is  obvious,  that  a  great  wish  for  reuniou  liiJ 
certainly  arisen,  and  that  many  hopea  and  eipectatioua  wb'* 
built  on  it. 

And  now  came  the  question  aa  to  how  far  the  popa, 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  was  disposed  to  depart 
from  the  rigour  of  bia  demanda.  On  this  point  a  certain  part 
of  the  instructiona  given  to  Contarini  at  hia  departure  i> 
worthy  of  attention.* 

The  unlimited  power  with  which  the  emperor  had 
pressed  Paul  to  invest  the  legate  had  not  been  accorded,  tho 
pope  suspecting  that  demanda  might  be  made  in  Qennany,, 
which  not  only  the  legate,  bat  even  he,  the  pontiff,  migbt 
find  it  dangerous  to  concede  without  firat  consulting  the  o&et, 
nations,  yet  he  did  not  decline  all  negotiations.  '^  We  tan^ 
first  see,"  he  remarks,  "  whether  the  Protestanta  are  in  aceoid' 
with  us  as  to  essential  principles ;  for  example,  the  aapremao 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacraments,  and  some  othera."  If  we  aa 
wliat  these  "  othera  "  were,  we  find  that  on  this  point  the  pop* 
doea  not  clearly  express  himself  concerning  them.  SM 
deaoribes  them  generally,  as,  "  whatever  ia  sanctioned  by  tha 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  usage  of  th» 
church,  with  which  the  legate  is  well  acquEwnted."  "  On  thi* 
basis,"  he  further  obaerves,  "  attempts  may  be  made  for  tl* 
arrangement  of  all  differencea,"t 

*  Inctractio  data  Bee"'.  Cli.  CoDtareno  in  Germaniam  legato,  d.  ItB 
mensjs  Januaiii,  1541,  ta  be  B«en  ia  MS.  in  latious  libraries,  and  printed 
in  Qairim  ;  Epp.  Pali,  iji.  286. 

t  "  Videndam  imprimk  est,  an  Protestantes  et  ii  qui  ab  ecolesiie 
deffceniQt,  in  prindpiis  nobiscum  conieuiant,  cnjusmodi  est  hnjua 
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I  This  vague  mode  of  expression  was  beyond  all  qneetioa 
Mupted  with  design.  Paul  III.  may  have  Leen  willing  to 
X  how  far  ContariDi  could  proceed  towards  a  settlement  of 
md  reluctant  to  bind  hlmseU'  I>efure!iand  to  a  ratifica- 
ill  his  legate's  acta ;  be  chose  beaide  to  give  Contarini 
n  latitude.  It  would  without  doubt  have  cost  the 
ew  efforts  and  infinite  labour,  to  hare  made  those  con- 
s  pleasing  to  the  intractable  Roman  Curia,  which  he, 
b  all  bis  cares,  had  only  wrung  out  by  great  effort  at 
,  but  which  yet  were  certain  of  being  unsatisfactory 
In  the  first  instauce  every  thing  depended  on  a 
Koncili&tioD  and  union  among  the  assembled  theologians;  the 
McUiatory  and  mediate  tendency  v/aa  still  too  weak  and  un< 
'  ■  I  possess  any  great  efficacy,  as  yet  it  could  scarcely 
name,  noi,  until  it  ha<l  gained  some  fixed  slatiou, 
^Id  any  araihible  influence  be  hoped  from  it. 
""  B  diacusaions  were  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1541, 
I  plan  of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the  emperor,  and 
mitted  after  some  slight  alterations  by  Conturini,  was 
■  id;  but  even  here,  at  the  first  step,  the  legate  found 
Itequisito  to  dissent  in  a  certain  measure  from  his  instruc- 
.  The  pope  had  required  in  the  first  place,  a  recognition 
is  supremacy,  but  Contarini  perceived  clearly,  that  en 
point,  BO  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
aibly,  the  whole  affair  might  be  wrecked  at  the  very 
;  he  therefore  permitted  the  question  of  papal  snpre- 
to  be  placed  last,  rather  than  first  on  the  list  for  dis- 
I.  He  thought  it  safer  to  begin  with  subjects  on  which 
p  friends  and  himself  approached  the  Protestant  cpiuionii, 
besides  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
iching  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith.  In  the  diacu»< 
1  concerning  these,  he  took   himself  most  i 


'™ 


n  secretary  a; 


I,  that  notbin 


nined  by  the 


itholic  divines,  until  he  had  been  previously  consulted,  not 

li  M  comprobata  fuere  et  tibi  note,  tsre  liene  Bcinraa,  quibua  gtatin 

fo  odmiBsis  omaiii  super  aliia  coDtrovereiia  coneordia  tentaretnr.     (S* 

|tor/.)     We  muBt  not  fail  to  keep  in  view  the  position  of  the  pope 

WM  in  tlie  higliest  degref.  orthodoj.,  and,  from  its  verj  natnre,  In. 

I,  in  order  to  comprehend  lion  much  la;  in  sudi  s  tu-a  of  afialn. 
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the  eliglitest  variation  made  without  his  consent.' 
bi^op  of  Modena,  Tomaso  da  Modena,  maeter  oJ 
palace,  both  holding  the  same  opinions  with  hi 
juBtification,  aBsiated  him  with  their  advice.*  The  princij*' 
difficulty  proceeded  from  a  German  theoiogiaji,  Doctor  Eifc 
an  old  antagonist  of  Lnther ;  hut  when  forced  to  a  clo» 
discuBsion,  point  by  point,  he  also  waa  at  length  bronght  tol 
Kitis&ctoiy  e£plana.tion.  In  effect,  the  parties  did  actual^ 
agree  (who  could  have  dared  to  hope  so  much)  as  to  the  fiw 
primary  articles,  of  hnman  nature,  ori^nal  sin,  redeinpl 
and  even  justification.  Contarini  absented  t-o  the  princ 
point  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  namely,  that  justificatiai 
ia  obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  withont  any  merit  on 
part  of  man ;  adding  only,  that  this  faith  must  be  living  : 
'  active.  Melancthon  acknowledged  that  this  was  in  bn 
statement  of  the  Froteatant  belief  itself ;  i  and  Bucer  boldjj 
declared,  that  in  the  articles  mutually  admitted,  "  every  tbii 
requisite  to  a  godly,  righteous,' and  holy  life  before  Goi),  ai 
in  the  sight  of  man,  was  comprehended."^ 

Equally  satisfied  were  those  of  the  opposite  party.  Hi 
bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  conference  holy,  and  did  n' 
doubt  that  tlie  reconciliation  of  all  Christendom  would  rea 
from  its  labours.  The  friends  of  Contarini,  those  who  sban 
his  opinions  and  syinjttithiaed  with  his  feelings,  were  delighU 
with  the  progress  he  waa  making.  "  When  I  percWTS 
this  unanimity  of  opinion,"  remarks  Pole  in  a  letter  o'  ''^ 
period  to  Contarini,  "  I  waa  sensible  to  such  pleasure 
harmony  of  sounds  could  hare  afforded  me,  not  only  bec»lM 
I  foresee  the  coming  of  peace  and  union,  but  because  thtri 
articles  are  in  very  truth  the  foundations  of  tbe  Christid 

■  BeccateLli,  Vita  del  Cardinal  CoDtarim,  p.  117. 

+  Pallavioini,  iv.  liv.  p.  433.  from  Contsrini'f  Letters. 

i  Melancthon  to  Ctunerar,  10th  May  (Epp.  p.  360). — " : 
jiutificari  homineB  Side,  et  quidem  in  earn  Bententiam  nt  noB  docenmi.' 
[They  admit  that  men  are  juatilied  by  faith,  and  that  even  in  the  senM  h 
which  we  («ach,]  Compare  Flandt,  Geschichte  des  proteatanlljdMl 
LehrhegritTs.  iii.  ii.  93. 

§  All  tiie  negotiaUons  and  documents,  for  the  reconciliation  of  duf 
ligioua  parties,  executed  bj  hi)  imperial  majesty,  a.d.  1541-  br  Vtti 
Bucer,  in  Hortleder,  book  i.  chap.  37,  p.  260. 


]SJ!.] 

^th.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  treat  of  viuioue  nutttera,  faitb, 
^rks,  and  justification  ;  upon  tbis  la8t,  however,  on  juetiSca' 
Hon,  do  all  the  rest  repose.  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  friend,  and 
ltha.Dk  God,  that  on  this  point  the  divines  of  both  parties 
We  agreed.  He  who  hath  su  mercifully  begun  this  work, 
•ill  also  complete  it.* 

[  This,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  was  a  moment  of  most  eventfol 
Bnport,  not  for  Germany  only,  but  for  the  whole  world.  With 
bgard  to  the  former,  tho  points  we  have  intimated  tended  in 
{heir  conaequencea  to  change  the  whole  ecclesiastical  const!- 
btion  of  the  land ;  to  secure  a  position  of  increased  liberty  as 
warded  the  pope,  and  a  freedom  &om  temporal  encroachment 
Ip  his  part.  The  unity  of  the  church  would  have  been  main- 
Mned,  and  with  it  that  of  the  nation.  But  inSnitely  farther 
pui  even  this,  would  the  consequences  have  extended.  If  the 
wderate  par^,  from  whom  theee  attempts  proceeded,  and  by 
nam  tbey  were  conducted,  bad  been  able  to  maintain  the 
iRdominance  in  Rome  and  in  Italy,  how  entirely  different  an 
meet  mast  the  Catholie  world  necessarily  have  assumed  1 
I  A  result  so  eitraordinary  was,  however,  not  to  bo  obtaioed 
nthont  a  vehement  struggle. 

I  Whatever  was  resolved  on  at  Eiitisbon,  must  be  con- 
BtDed  hy  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the 
peat  of  Luther  on  the  other :  to  tbeeo  latter  a  special 
hbRssy  was  sent. 

I  Bat  already  many  difficulties  here  presented  themselves, 
uther  could  nut  be  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
wion  had  really  taken  root  among  Catholics ;  his  old 
ptigonist,   Doctor  Eck,  1  ■   ■      ■  ■ 


'  Polus  Contarenn.  Cspruiine,  17  Ma7,  1541.  Epp.  Poli,t(>>D.  i.  lil. 
.15.  The  letters  of  tbe  bishop  of  AqailaiaBainaJduB,  1541,  Nob.  II, 
ti  ilso  deaerve  atteatioii.  IC  was  believed,  that  if  the  potat  of  the 
ird'a  Sapper  coald  be  aettled,  every  other  difficulCf  might  be  readiljr 
■ngcd.     "  Id  lUinm  eat  i^nod  oiDaibaa  apem  mcriiDBm  fadt,  lesertk) 

alogis  tractantur  et  dispumntur. ' 

|C  to  eierj  one,  ia  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  that  ba  mu  lo 
t  de|Hirt  until  affairs  are  amicably  arranged,  anil  also  that  out  tb 
ana  cotiduct  the  dispuCationa  in  all  respects  irich  tLie  knowledge  i 
~l|  to  ttu  advice  of  the  most  reverend  prelUcJ 


m 
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iacorrigiljle,  and  he  kneiv  tliat  this  man  bad  taken  actiifr 
part  on  the  occasion  in  the  articles  agreed  upou.  Lulba 
could  see  nothing  but  a  piecemeal  arrangement,  mode 
from  both  Gystemg.  He,  who  considered  himself  to 
continually  engaged  in  a  conflict  between  heaven  and  hd 
imagined  that  hero  also  he  discerned  the  labonis  of  T 
He  most  earnestly  disBoaded  bis  master,  the  elector, 
proceeding  to  the  diet  in  person,  declaring  that  "  he  w 
TOry  man  for  whom  the  devil  was  in  search  ;"*  and  certaht 
the  appearance  of  the  eleator,  and  his  assent  to  the  resolutim 
adopted,  would  have  had  an  important  effect. 

These   articles  meanwhile   had  arrived   in  Rome,  wbi 
they  awakened   universal   interest.      The  cardinals  Can 
and  San  Marcello  found  extreme  offence  in  the  dech 
respecting   justification ;    and    it    was    not    without    „ 
difficulty  that  Priuli  made  its  real  import  obvious  to  the> 
The  pope  did  not  express  himself  so  decidedly  as  Luther  1 
done  ;  it  was  eignified  to  the  legate  by  Cardinal  Famese,  ti 
his  holiness  neither   accepted  nor  declined  the  concluai 
arrived  at;   bat  that  all  others  who  had  seen  the  artiule 
thonght  they  might   have  been  expressed  in  words  diihI 
clearer  and  more  precise,  if  the  meaning  of  them  w 
accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  however  etrenuous  this  theological  opposition,  it  ma 
neither  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  effectual  one;  thffl« 
was  yet  another,  proceeding  from  causes  partly  political. 

_  A  reconciliation,  such  as  that  contemplate  J,  would  baTS 
given  an  unaccustomed  unity  to  all  Germany,  and  woul'l 
have  greatly  extended  the  jiower  of  the  emperor,  who  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage-^    As 

*  Luther  to  John  Frederick,  in  De  Wette's  collection,  t.  353. 

+  I  cannot  pardon  Qnirini  for  having  foiled  to  give  unmutilsled  lii 
letter  of  Prinli  touching  these  affairs,  and  which  he  had  in  his  hand'. 

J  There  waa  alwaja  an  imperial  party,  which  promoted  this  tendenejy 
and  here,  among  other  things,  will  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  IboB  iM 
gotJationB  Dadertaken  by  the  archbishop  of  Lundeo.  He  had  ii  jiii  iii  iitiiy 
to  the  emperor — "  che  ae  S.  M.  volesse  tolerare  che  i  Lutherani  stesaM^ 
nelli  [oro  error,  disponeva  a  modo  e  Toler  euo  di  tnlta  la  Germania."— 
loatnuione  di  Poolo  III.,  Montepulciano,  1539.  [IF  his  niajeBty  wonU 
endore  that  the  Lutherans  should  remoiu  in  Ojeir  errors,  he  mi^ht  Jji- 
pose  of  all  Germany  at  his  will  and  pleasure.]  The  etuperor  imuntf 
tlaa  tbea  deilred  toleration. 
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i^ef  of  tbc  mcMjerate    party,   te  wouW    inevitably  have 

flblainoi!    predominant    intJueuce     tbroughout    Europe,    more 

(qiecially    in    the    event    of   a    general    council.       All    tiie 

(Dcnstomed  liostilitiea  were  necessarily  awakened  at  the  mere 

proepGct  of  such  a  result. 

Fraucia     I.    considered    Mmaelf     aa     more      particularly 

reatened,  and   neglected   no   means   tliat  might  serre  to 

pede    the  projected    union ;    he    remunfitrated    earneetly 

jUDst  the  concessions  made  by  the  legate  at  Batisbon,* 

Hlaring    tliat   "  hia   conduut    discouraged    the    good,   and 

uboldened  the  wicked ;  that  from  extreme  compliance  to 

be  emperor,  he  was  permitting  things  to  get  to  such  ex- 

temities,  as  would  soou  be  irremediable  ;  the  advice  of  other 

inoeH  also,  ought  surely  to  have  been  taken."     Affecting 

conaider  the  pope  and  churcJi  in  danger,   he  promised  to 

kbsai  them  with  hia  life,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  hia 

IJDgdom, 

.  Other  scruples  besides  those  of  a  theological  description 
•fore  mentioned,  had  already  arisen  in  Rome.  It  wax 
(nmiked  that  the  emperor,  on  opening  the  diet  and  an- 
wnciug  a  general  council,  did  not  add  that  the  pope 
Done  had  poirer  to  convene  it :  symptoms  it  was  thought 
V{ieared  of  an  inclination  on  his  part  to  arrogate  that 
^ht  to  himself.  It  was  even  said  that  in  the  old  articles 
Ifieed  on  with  Clement  YII.  at  Barcelona,    there  was  a 

rige  that  might  intimate  such  a  purpose.  Did  not 
not«stants  continually  declare  that  it  rested  with  the 
BllperoF  to  snmmon  a  council  ?  And  might  uot  he  he 
^I^eed   to  receive    favourably  an   opinion   so  manifestly 

*  He  spoke  of  it  to  the  papal  smbsssadora  at  bis  court.  II  C.  d) 
(mton  al  C>.  Coatarini,  in  Quirini,  iii.  27S.  Locee,  17  Maggio,  1541. 
'S.M*.  Ch'°*.  divemva  ogni  di  piaardente  aelle  coae  della  cbiesa,  le  qusli 
h  rlMlnta  di  voter  difendcre  e  aostenere  con  tutte  le  forze  sue  e  con  la 
bauiBde'  SgliDoli,  giurandomi  che  ds  qaestosi  moveva  priacipolaieDte 
brqaestaoffido."  {See  the  lext.)  Granvella  had,  on  Cbe  other  band, 
terent  imCractiaaa  i — "  He  declared  to  me,"  says  Contariui,  in  a  letter 
LiFanieBe,  ibid.  255,  "  on  oath,  Chat  he  bad  letters  in  band  written  by 
■most  CbristiBn  kiag  to  the  Protestant  princes,  eihorting  them  bj  no 
Iwu  to  make  ogreement  «itb  the  CathoUcs,  and  avoiring  himself 
llnniB  to  leani  their  apudons,  which  were  not  diepleauug  to  liim.  ' 
Barring   to  this,  Francis  impeded  the  recou<3llatiaa   by  e&bi'ts  with 
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in  harmony  witli  his  own  interests?*     Herein  vie  inTolval 
tbe  most  imminent  diinger  of  further  divisions. 

Meanwhile  Germany  also  was  in  movement.  TVe  s 
eiired  by  Giustiniani,  that  the  importance  accratng  t 
landgraTe  from  his  position  B:8  head  of  the  Protestant  partly 
bad  already  tempted  others  to  secure  themselves  equal  inflaeaN 
by  assuming  the  lead  of  the  Catholics.  A  member  of  t^ 
diet  assures  us,  that  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  adverse  to  r* 
proposaJs  for  agreement,  and  that  the  elector  of  Mayence  di 
played  hostility  equally  decided.  He  cautioned  the  pope,  ii 
a  letter  written  specially  to  that  effect,  against  a  nationd 
council,  and  indeed  against  any  council  to  be  held  in  Ot^ 
many ;  "  where  the  concessions  demanded  would  be  esM- 
bitaint."+  Other  documents  also  are  extant,  iu  which  certib 
German  Catholics  complain  directly  to  the  pope  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  Protestantism  at  tbe  diet,  the  pliabili^  </ 
Gropper  and  Pnng,  and  the  absence  of  Catholic  princes  fnH 
the  discussions.  { 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  Rome,  France,  and  Germany,  tben 
arose  among  the  enemies  of  Charles  V.,  among  those  wi» 
either  were  or  appeared  to  be  the  most  zealous  for  Catbo* 
lictsm,  a  determined  oppoaition  to  his  efforts  for  the  concilis* 
tion  of  differences.  An  aciieual  degree  of  intimacy  w 
marked  in  Rome  as  existing  between  the  pontiff  an 
French  ambassador.  It  was  thonght  the  former  meant  to' 
propose  a  marriage  between  Vittoria  Farnese,  bis  relative,  ana 
one  of  the  house  of  Guiae. 

A  powerful  effect  was  inevitably  produced  by  these  agito* 
tions  on  the  different  divines.  Eck  remained  in  Bavarifc 
"  The  enemies  of  tbe  emperor,  whether  in  or  out  of  Germaiiyi 
aays  the  secretary  of  Contarini,  "  dreading  the  power  be  wonU 
obttun  in  the  union  of  all  Germany,  began  to  sow  tbe  tares  d 

•  ArdiDghello,  al  name  del  C.  Fameee  si  C<.  Contarini,  29  Mig^ 
1541. 

t  Litene  Cardiimlis  Mogoudni,  in  Rainaldua,  1541,  No.  37. 

J  Anonymoua  also  in  Rainaldns,  No.  25.  The  side  from  wbicb  I 
oame  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  Eck  is  thus  spoken  of ;  "Unuadunli 
peritua  tbeologos  sdbibiCus  est."  [One  able  Ebeologiim  was  at  1 
brongbt  forward.]  "'NiUil,"  they  ssy,  "  ordinabitnr  pro  robore  eccta 
qi:iBtimaCDrilli(CEe«iri)  displicere."  [Notbing  wSl  be  donctQ  BlreDgl 
tiw  cbarcb,  from  fe»r  of  offending  bim  (Uie  empei'ar).'] 
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^Konl  among'  these  divinee.  Carnal  envy  hath  interntpted 
tie  conference."*  If  we  consiJer  how  many  difficulties  were 
ioTolved  in  the  rery  nature  of  such  an  attempt,  it  cauuot  eor- 
^9e  US  that  agreement  aa  to  any  oae  article  waa  no  longer 
^tble. 

Those  who  attrihute  the  whole,  or  indeed  the  greater 
liure  of  the  blame  attached  to  this  failure  to  the  Protestants, 
^us  beyond  the  Umita  of  juetice.     After  a  certain  time,  the 

Epe  anaoanceil  his  positive  will  to  the  legate,  that  neither  in 
I  official  capacity,  nor  aa  a  private  person,  should  he  tole- 
hte  any  resolution  in  which  the  Catholic  faith  and  opinioDs 
^tte  expressed  in  words  admitting  the  postnbility  of  ambi- 

Cis  acceptation.  The  formula  in  which  Contarini  had 
ght  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  eupre- 
tacy  of  the  pope  and  the  jMiwer  of  councils,  was  rejected  at 
feme  unconditionally;  +  The  legate  was  compelled  to  offer 
^ilanations  that  seemed  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  own 
iBvions  words. 

'  Bnt,  to  the  effect  that  the  conference  might  not  be  altoge- 
KT  vithout  result,  the  emperor  desired  that  both  parties 
ronld,  for  the  present  at  least,  abide  by  the  articles  mutually 
iKnted  to,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  still  in  dispute,  each 
paid  tolerate  the  differences  of  the  other;  but  neither  Lu- 
I  pope  could  he  moved  to  hear  of  this,  and  the 
a  given  to  understand  that  the  sacred  college  had 
Mulved  unanimously  not  to  extend  tolerance  under  any  con- 
Nona  whatever  in  regard  to  articles  so  vitally  easeutial. 
[After  hopea  so  inspiriting,  after  a.  commence nient  so  pro- 
■ioua,  Contarini  saw  himself  compelled  to  return  without 
Hcting  any  part  of  his  purpose.  He  hod  wished  to  accom- 
py  the  emperor  to  the  Netherlands,  but  neither  waa  this 
Tuittcd  to  him.  Returning  to  Italy,  it  was  his  lot  to  en- 
X  all  the  slanders  touching  hia  conduct,  and  the  concessions 

f  Beccatelli  Vita,  p.  119.     "  Hora  il  liiaTolo,  che  aempre  alle  huona 
a'attraTenu,  fece  si  obe  sparaa  quiista  fama  della  cuucorilia  che  tra 
''  *  s  ProteatBsti  ei  prep&reva,  gli  iuridi  Jell'  iupfratore  id  Ger- 
,ari,  cliR  la  lua  grandezzB  temevano,  cjnatido  tutci  gU  Alemiuii 
iti  untti,  cominciavDDO  aaeminaie  ziiuiia  tra  iiueUi  tlieolof^  col- 

■  Ccfataiim,  Md.  p.  22i 
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he  was  cliargeil  with  making  to  Prot^stantisni,  that  fnil« 
Rome  had.  been  circulated  over  the  whole  country.  This  wa 
eufficieutly  vexatious,  uut  he  had  a  loftiness  of  mind  th» 
rendered  the  failure  of  plans  so  comprehensive,  and  so  replel) 
with  good  for  all,  still  more  grievoua  and  more  permanent^ 
painful  to  him.  ^ 

How  noble^  and  impressive  was  the  position  that  moderaU 
Catholicism  had  aasumed  in  hia  person  !  But,  having  failed 
in  securing  its  benevolent  and  world-embracing  designs^  i 
now  became  a  question  whether  it  would  even  maintain  ife 
own  existence.  In  every  great  tendency  should  reside  tb 
power  of  vindicating  its  own  ejdstence,  of  rendering  ii 
effectual  and  respected ;  if  it  be  not  strong  enough  to  se" 
this,  if  it  cannot  achieve  the  mastery,  its  doom  is  iiievitabia< 
it  must  sink  into  irremediable  rnin. 


§  3.  JVe»  Beelenaitieal  Order*. 

The  minds  of  men  had  meanwhile  become  affected  it 
direction,  in  its  origin  not  remote  from  that  already  ind 
cat«d,  but  soon  diverging  from  it ;  and  though  likewise  seel 
ing  reform  as  its  end,  yet  in  a  manner  directly  opposed  H 
that  adopted  by  Protestantism. 

If  the  priesthood  as  heretofore  existing  had  been  repudiatail 
by  Luther  in  its  very  conception,  and  in  every  principle  of  iti 
being,  so  was  it  as  zealously  upheld  in  its  utmost  exMnt  \sj 
others,  and  a  movement  was  at  once  made  in  Italy  fi" 
its  renovation  and  re-establishment  in  all  its  original  font 
in  the  hope  that  a  more  rigid  observance  of  its  1 
would  restore  it  to  the  respect  of  the  church. 
parties  were  sensible  to  the  decadency  of  eccIesiastiGa]  ii 
t.utions :  but  while  the  Germans  were  content  with  nothitq 
less  than  the  abolition  of  monasticism,  the  Italians  songht  tl 
restore  and  regenerate  it.  Whilst  in  Germany  the  chnr 
man  was  throwing  off  so  many  of  the  restitunts  that  I: 
bound  Lim,  men  were  seeking  in  Italy  to  make  these  fettefl 

itringent.     On  this  side  the  Alps  a  new  path  I 
Beea  eatered  on ;  beyond  thein,  a,ttem^tB  were  repotted  ttnl 
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id  already  been  made  from  tune  to  time  throngliout  tlie 
fise  of  ages. 

There  is  no  period  in  oliurch  history  unprovided  with 
tamples  of  a  decline  towards  worldly  corruption  in  the  mo- 
Utic  bodies,  but,  arrived  at  a.  certain  point  of  decadence, 
ley  had  appeared  to  recall  their  origin,  and  had  returned  to 
■hits  of  a  more  blameless  purity.  The  Carlovingiana  even 
I  their  early  day  had  fonnd  it  needful  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
Arodegang  on  the  clergy,  compelling  them  to  commuoity  of 
'it,  and  to  voluntaty  subordination.  Nor  did  the  simple  rale 
t  Benedict  of  Nursia  long  suffice  to  maintain  order  even 
>noDg  religious  honaea.  During  the  lOth  and  Ilth  centuries, 
'1  secluded  congregations,  with  special  rules  after  the 
il  of  Cluny,  were  found  to  be  requisile.  This  produced 
k  instant  effect  on  the  secular  clergy ;  by  the  enforcement  of 
diWy,  they  also,  as  before  remarked,  became  in  a  manner 
ibjeetcd  to  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  None  the  less,  how- 
i,  did  corruption  prevail ;  and,  spite  of  the  jiowerful  ro- 
ooB  impulse  given  by  the  crusades  to  all  Europe,  an  im- 
n  so  extensively  influential,  that  even  the  knights  and 
lee  submitted  their  profession  of  war  to  the  forms  of  mo- 
Hdo  law,  these  institutions  had  sunk  into  the  utmost  decay, 
ieo  the  mendicant  orders  arose.  On  their  first  appearance, 
uy  doubtless  did  much  vi  restore  things  to  their  primitive 
hplioity  and  severity;  but  we  have  seen  how  they  too  be- 
e  gradually  degenerate  and  tainted  by  the  world's  dis- 
til until  at  length  the  most  glaring  evidence  of  decadence 
the  church  might  be  found  among  these  friars-meodicaut. 
From  the  year  1^20,  a  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground 
taagh  all  those  countries  into  which  Protestantism  had  not 
(penetrated,  that  reformation  was  deeply  needed  by  the 
jtitutions  of  the  hierarchy ;  tliia  conviction  became  ever 
In  and  more  confirmed  as  the  new  tenets  made  pro^^sa 
Gennany  and  elsewhere.  It  found  place  even  amongst  the 
hn  themselves ;  sometimes  appearing  in  one  order,  aonie- 
"Minanolher. 

[he  erlrenie  secluaion  to  which  the  order  of  GomaldoH 
«  anbjccted,  had  not  been  able  to  preserve  even  this 
i;  it  was  found  by  Paolo  Giustiniani  to  partake  largely 
the  general   disorder.     ,Ia    the   vear  1522.    \m   loEmoV 
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B  new  congregation  of  the  Bame  order,  which  received  tbifi 
name    of    Monle     Corona,    from   the    mountain    oo     whi 
Ita   chief   eslabliahmcnt  was    afterwardB   placed.*      For    t 
attainment    of   Hpiritnal    perfection,     Giustiuiani    held    tbi 
things  to  be  essential :  eolltude,  tows,  and  the  sepamtion 
the  monks  into  distinct  cells.     He  alludes  with  special  aatit, 
fection  in  one  of  his  letters  to  these  little  cells  and  oratorieSj^^ 
of  which  many  may  yet  be  found  on  the  loftiest  mountajm^ 
and  niched  amidst  the  beautifal  wilds  of  natnre ;  inviting  thi 
spirit  at  once  to  tlic  most  sublime  aspirations  and  the  deeperf  J 
repose.      The  reforms  effected  by  these  Lennita  made  them- 
ielves  felt  through  the  whole  world. 

Among  the  Franciscans,  who  were  perhaps  more  deeply 
tainted  than  any,  a  new  experiment  of  reform  was  made  in 
addition  to  all  that  had  been  attempted  before.  The  Capu- 
chins determined  on  reTiTing  the  regulations  of  their  fonndeTf 
— the  midnight  service,  tbe  prayer  at  stated  bonra,  the  dis- 
cipline and  silence — the  life  imposed  by  their  origina,l  institute, 
tnat  is  to  say,  in  nil  the  extremes  of  its  austerity.  We  may 
be  tempted  to  smile  at  tbe  undue  importance  attached  to  meie 
triftes,  but  it  uannot  be  questioned  that  these  monks  compoitfii 
themselves  on  many  occasions  in  compliance  with  all  tlie 
rigour  of  their  duties,  as,  for  example,  during  the  plague  of 
1523,  when  their  courage  and  devotion  were  most  exemplary. 

Nothing  of  real  value  could,   however,   be  effected  by  •_ 
reforni  of  the  monastic  orders  only,  while  the  secular  clerj 
were  so  utterly  estranged  froiu  their  vocation  ;  a  reformatio 
to  be  efficient,  must  affect  them  likewise. 

Anil  here  we  again  encounter  members  of  that  Eoi 
oratory  before  mentioned :  two  of  these,  men,  as  it 
seem,  of  characters  totally  dissimilar  in  other  respects,  i 
took  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  this  needful  reformation 
one,  Gaetaiio  da  Thieno,  jieacefiil  and  retiring,  of  gentl* 
ner  and  few  words,  disposed  to  the  reveries  of  religious  i 

*  We  may  reoaonablj-  diife  the  foundation  from  the  dra' 
rolea,  ahei  Masacio  was  gnatcd  to  the  new  congregaiion  in  tue 
Busciaoa,  the  successor  of  Glusliniani,  was  the  fonnder  of  Man 
Helyot:   Histuire  des  Ordrci  Mouastiques.  i.  p.  271. 

t  Letters  del  b.  Giiutiuiana  ■]  Vcscovo  TenduD,  in  Brumato,  StOii«9 
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dasm,  and  )f  whom  it  was  aaid  tliat  lie  desired  to  reform  the 
world,  without  permitting  it  to  be  kuown  that  he  was  in  the 
worid  ;•  tbe  other,  John  Peter  Carafih,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
fnrtber  occasion  to  speak,  turbulent,  impetuous,  and  liercely 
j  bigoted.  Bnt  Carafia  alao  perceived,  aji  he  says  himself,  that 
hi%  heart  waa  only  the  more  heavily  oppressed  the  more  it 
.  followed  its  own  deal rcB,— that  peace  could  be  found  only  by 
'the  resignation  of  the  whole  being  to  God,  and  in  converse 
with  heavenly  things.  Thus,  these  two  men  agreed  in  their 
desire  for  seclasion ;  the  one  from  an  instinct  of  his  nature  / 
the  othei  impelled  by  yearnings  after  an  ideal  perfection ; 
both  were  disposed  to  religions  activity,  and  convinced  that 
reform  waa  needed,  they  combined  to  found  an  institution 
(since  called  the  Order  of  Theatines),  having  for  its  objects 
ut  once  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  a  IJfe  of  conteni- 
pbition.t 

Gaetano  belonged  to  the  "  protonotari  participant! ;"  he  at 
once  re.'iigned  all  emolument.  Caraffa  held  tbe  bishopric  o( 
Chteti  anil  the  archbishopric  of  Brindiei,  but  he  renounced 
them  both.J  In  company  with  two  intimate  friends,  also 
members  of  tbe  oratory,  they  solemnly  assumed  the  three 
rows  on  the'Hth  of  Septfiraber,  1524. g  To  the  vow  of 
poverty  they  made  the  special  a<lditioD  that       t      ]y  v-     11 

*  CaraccioluB ;  Vita  S.  Cajelani  Thieimi,  c.  ii.  101  In  raa 

tjone  humiliB,   njaasuetUB,  niodBstua,  pauci   aermonia  ^ra  m     q        m 
illuD  Sffipe  vidiiise   inter  precandum   lacrymanlem."      [I     Co       rBiition 
bumble,  genCl'".  and  of  few  words,  aod  in  prayer  I  r  m  mbe         h 
often  Been  him  weeping.]      He  ia  Tery  well  dcBcribed  in    h      eb  m     j    f 
«  pious  sodety  at  ViceniB,,  which  may  he  found  in  th    bbid  k 

No.  12. 

f  Car»cii;lu>i  c.  2,  S  19,  deelareB  their  intentioQ  to  be — "  Clericis,  quoa 
Irniti  populorum  eiitio  imprnhitai  inscidaqne  corrupiaaeni,  clcricoi  alios 
deoere  Buffid,  quorum  opera  damnum  quod  il!i  per  pravum  Esemplum  intu. 
liaaenC  aauaretur.  [To  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  dergj,  who  aro 
corrupted  bj  vice  and  ignorance  to  the  ruin  of  the  people,  bo  that  Ihe 
nuBchief  done  by  evil  eiample  might  he  remedied.] 

X  FraiD  a  letter  hy  the  papal  datary  of  Sept.  22nd,   1S24,  < 

itiieutic  proof  that  the  pope  long  heaitated  to  accept  the  i 
TOlendo  privare  queile  chiese  di  cosi  buon  paslore)  [not  w 
" churches  of  ao  good  a  pastor].       He  yielded  only  t< 
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tliey  possess  nntbing,  but  wonid  even  abHtain  from  begging 
and  await  tlio  abns  that  might  be  brought  to  tlieir  dwellins.  I 
After  a  eliurt  abode  in  the  city,  they  withdrew  to  a  gm^ 
hoQse  on  tlie  Monte  Pincio,  near  tie  Vigna  Capisiicchi,  vhioh- 
afterwards  became  the  Villa  Medici.  Here,  though  within 
the  walla  of  Rome,  there  prevailed  at  that  time  a  deep  soli- 
tude, and  in  thia  place  they  lived  amidst  the  privationa  of 
their  self-imposed  poverty,  in  spiritual  exercises  and  in 
study  of  the  Gospels.  Of  this  the  plan  had  been  previously 
arranged,  and  it  was  repeated  with  great  exactitnde  eve 
month.     They  afterwards  descended  into  the  city  to  preach. 

They  did  not  call  themselves  monks,  hot  regular  clergy-^. 
they  were  priests  with  the  vows  of  monks.  Their  intentionr 
was  to  establish  a  kind  of  seminary  for  the  priesthood.  E 
the  charter  of  their  foundation,  they  were  expressly  allowt 
to  receive  secular  clergy.  They  did  not  originally  adopt  an^ 
prescribed  colour  or  form  of  dress,  leaving  these  to  be  delei« 
mined  by  the  local  customs  of  their  inmates ;  they  snffereT^ 
even  the  services  of  the  Church  to  be  performed  everywhen 
according  to  the  national  naagcs ;  they  were  thus  freed  froi] 
many  restraints  under  which  monks  labou^d,  expres^ 
declaring  that  neither  in  the  halita  of  life,  nor  in  the  servir^^ 
of  the  Church,  should  any  mere  custom  be  permitted  to  h 
come  binding  on  the  conscience  ;•  bat  on  the  other  hand,  they 
devoted  themselves  rigidly  to  their  clerical  duties — ' 
ing,  the  admitistration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  care  ol 

And  now  a  custom  that  had  long  fallen  into  disuse  at 
Italians,  was  again  seen  to  prevail ;  priests  appeared  ii 
pulpit  wearing  the  cross,  the  clerical  cap  and  gown  :  at  finil 
this  occurred  principally  in  the  oratory,  but  afterwards,  whec 

•  Role  of  the  Theatines  in  Bromato :  Vita  di  Paolo  IT.  lib.  iii.  { 
"  Neasona  consuetudine,  Dessun  modo  di  vivere,  o  rito  che  sia,  Caati 
DBBlle  cose,  cbe  apettano  si  culCo  divino,  e  in  qaalunque  modo  faanoi 
diiesa,  quanto  di  quelle,  eha  pel  viver  CDmnmiie  in  cua,  e  (iiori  da  i 
si  logliono  prsticste,  non  permetciaii!!  in  vemaa  maniera,  cbe  Hcqnfa 
tina  rigore  di  pretelto."  [No  cnstom,  and  no  mode  of  liring  or  ribi 
whatsoever,  whether  of  tbosc  things  that  belgng  to  divine  worship,  ^^^ 
ore  in  any  waj  pmctir^ed  in  churehes,  or  of  matters  that  relate  to 
Uvjag  in  commnnity  with  us,  or  without  in  the  Bccustonied  dwa:l 
abail  be  erer  permitted  to  acqmre  the  fotte  n(  ^'rewmjtion.'i 
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the  wearera  were  proceeding  on  nilsaions,  in  the  strMita  altu, 
'Coraffa  himself  preached  with  all  that  exuberance  of  cloijiienco 
irhich  renia,ine(l  his  cnaiactenHtio  up  tu  the  last  hour  of  h'n 
lifa  Together  with  hia  associate^  for  the  moat  part  men  of 
noble  birth,  who  might  have  possessed  all  the  enjoyments  of 
ihe  world,  he  now  began  tu  Tieit  the  sick,  whether  in  hospitals 
u  private  houses,  and  to  wait  by  the  pil!o<v  of  the  dying. 

The  best  effects  were  produced  by  this  return  to  the  per- 
lormance  of  clerical  duties.  The  order  of  the  Thealines  ilid 
not  indeed  become  a  seminary  for  priests  precisely,  its  num- 
bers were  never  sufiicient  for  that ;  but  it  grew  to  be  a  semi- 
nary for  bishops,  coming  at  leegth  to  he  considered  the  order 
tt  priests  peculiar'  to  the  nobility ;  and,  as  from  the  first  the 
nle  that  all  new  members  aha  old  he  nobJe  vas  sedulausly 
tliKrved,  so  demands  for  a,  proof  of  noble  birth  were  after- 
vuds  occa.Bionally  made  as  a.  condition  to  acceptance  by  this 
otder.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  original  in~ 
lention  of  living  on  alms,  and  yet  refui;ing  to  beg,  cuuld  not 
\axe  been  fulfilled  except  on  these  conditions. 

The  great  point  gained  by  all  these  efforts,  meanwhile,  was 
tUs,  that  the  useful  purpose  of  conjoining  the  clerical  duties 
ud  consecration  of  the  secular  clergy  with  the  vows  of  monks, 
guned  es tensive  approval  and  imitation. 

The  North  of  Italy  had  been  scourged  by  oontiniial  wars 
unco  the  year  1521  :  these  were  followed  of  necessity  by 
dwlatioD,  famine,  and  disease.  How  many  children  worn 
liere  made  orphans,  and  ipenaced  by  ruin  both  of  body  and 
tonl !  Happy  is  it  for  man  that  pity  stands  ever  by  the 
dwelling  of  misfortune.  A  Venetian  senator,  Girolamo 
Uiani,  collected  such  of  these  children  as  had  come  wanderers 
»^  fugitives  to  Venice,  and  sheltered  them  in  his  house  ;  he 
Koght  them  among  the  islands  neighbouring  to  the  city,  and, 
linng  slight  heed  to  the  clamours  of  his  reluctant  sister-in- 

w •  ■  ■  


Ibw,  he  sold  the  plate  and  richest  tapestries  of  his  palac 


on.     His  success  was  very  great,  more  especially 

„ ;  the  hospital  that  he  had  founded  there  was  bo 

I  tfleetuaJly  supported,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  make  similar 
1  C^ttimenta  in  other  towns,     la  Veroiui,  Bc^cia,  V&i'CU^ 


itwa.  i 
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imo,  MiUn,  Favia,  nnd  Oenon,  hoBpTtala  of  the  same  U 
'ere  hy  dngrops  establisiieJ.  Eventiially,  Mmni  aesocif 
himBelf  "ith  certain  friends  of  like  cnnmcter,  and  foflM 
>ngregation  of  rcgidur  clotty,  modelled  un  that  a 
,  Thontines,  and  called  "di  Somaaca.."  Tlieir  pHncijia]  .., 
jiation  was  to  eduviite  the  poor :  their  hospitals  reoeirsi 
ounatitiition  which  was  common  to  ail.*  i 

Few  cities  liave  heen  bo  heavily  yisitod  by  the  homn 
var  OS  Milan,  exposed  to  repeated  sie^s,  and  raptured  M 
by  one  party,  now  hy  another.  To  mitigate  the  effect 
these  miufortunea  hy  acta  of  mercy,  to  remedy  the  disordi 
and  oorreot  the  harbariam  conaequent  on  theae  evils,  by  i 
Btriiction,  preaohing,  and  example,  waa  now  the  object  p« 
posed  to  thernaelves  by  Zaccaria,  Ferrari,  and  Morigi 
the  three  founders  of  the  order  of  Bamabitea.  We  Lejit 
from  a  Milanese  chronicle,  the  surprise  with  which  th0 
new  priests  were  at  first  regarded,  as  they  passed  throagh  tl 
itreete  in  their  homely  garb  and  round  caj^— all  still  young,  h 
with  heads  already  bent  in  the  earnestness  of  thought.  TIM 
dwelllng-placB  was  near  the  church  of  St.  Ambrosio,  win 
they  lived  in  oommnnity.  The  countess  I^odovica  Toi 
who  had  sold  her  paternal  inheritance  of  Guastalla, 
devoted  the  money  thus  obtained  to  good  works,  was  the 
aiipfiort  of  this  society.'!'  The  Barnabites  bad  also  the 
of  regular  clergy. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  congregations,  each  ia 
BOparate  circle,  was  doubtless  very  considerable ;  bnt,  at 
from  the  excloaive  f^nd  that  they  had  proposed  to  themadi 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Barnabites,  or  from  the  restriction  i 

*  "  Approbntio  societstfs  taoi  ecclfniuticamm,  qaBm  srrallariuin  |M 
Kiniinim.  iiuper  instttuue  id  erigcndam  hnspitelia  pro  mbientiane  pa| 
porum  orphanonira  et  midieruDi  coDTerlluruni."      [Ajiprobition  of 
Bocinty.  consi.itlng  of  persons  ecclenBBdcnl  and  others,  Intel;  formed 
the  lupport  of  poor  orphans  and  conierted  women],  this  that  object 
In  some;  bonpitnts,  jnined  with  the  fitBt-namBd.     Bull  of  Paul  III. 
June,  1540.     Bullariiini  CmTqnclinSB,  iy.  173.      It  nould  appear, 
theieaa.  from  the  ball  of  Piua  V..  ■'  Injunutum  Nobis,"  Sch  Due 
tliB(  the  members  of  thia  congrej^lion  did  not  take  their  lint  ti 


ecfa 
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Ibcir  means,  as,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  c^Qstitution  vaa 
icBvitable  in  that  of  the  poverty-vowed  Theatines,  they  were  in- 
competent to  the  carrying  out  of  a,  deep-searching  reform,  and 
inadequate  to  the  exercise  of  any  widely  extensive  influence. 
Tbeir  existence  is  remarkable,  because  the  voluntajy  charac-. 
lit  of  tbeir  efiorte  betokens  a  tendency  that  largely  coutri- 
boted  to  the  regeneratiun  of  Catholicism,  but  the  force  that 
wae  to  stand  agairiat  the  bold  advance  of  FroteatantiBm,  la- 
qniied  to  be  of  a  totally  ditfereiit  character. 

This  power  waH,  however,  apjiroaohing,  and  had  already 
oiterfld  on  a  similar  path,  but  the  modes  of  its  development 
*M8  altogether  nnexpecled,  and  in  the  highest  degree  pecn- 


■^        r  \  i.  Ignadus  Loyola, 

■  ^e  cbiralry  of  Spain  was  the  only  one  that  ba<]  preserved 
'certain  remnant  of  its  religious  character,  down  to  the  pe- 
lind  before  ns.  The  war  with  the  Hoors,  but  just  arriving  at 
'^  oonclusion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  still  proceeding  in  Africa; 
tU  vicinity  of  the  subjugated  Moriscoes  stili  remaining,  snA 
•itb  whom  the  intercourse  held  by  the  victors  was  marked 
"7  tlie  rancour  characteriatio  of  religions  hatred ;  with  the 
wiventarons  expeditions  yet  undertaken  against  infidels  he- 
TOnd  the  seas  ;  ail  combined  to  perpetuate  this  spirit.  In 
■noh  books  as  the  "  Amadia  de  Gaul,"  full  of  a  aintple,  enthn- 
tostic  loyalty  and  bravery,  that  spirit  was  idealized. 

Don  liligo  Lopez  de  Recalde,*  the  youngest  son  of  the 
loMe  of  Loyola,  was  born  in  a  castle  of  that  name,  between 
Aipeitinand  Azooitia,  in.  Guipuscoa.  He  was  of  a  race  that 
kclanged  to  the  noblest  in  the  land, — "  de  parientes  mayores,'' 
"■ud  its  head  claimed  the  right  of  being  summoned  to  do 
iiomage  by  special  writ.  Educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
tlw  Catholic,  and  in  the  train  of  the  duke  of  Najara,  Ifiigo  ' 
*U  deeply  imbued  with   the  spirit  of  Lis  nation  and  claaii. 

*  Hb  ia  90  flailed  in  judicial  acts.     How  he  heooi 
"««"  Recalde,"  is  not  tnown,  but  this  does  rut  imiiugu 
I,  31  Julii,  CamuieDtarius  pHElios,  p. 
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Ha  aspired  to  knightly  renown,  and  for  none  of  Lib  coot 
patriota  had  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  fame  of  valour,  the  &£ 
renturea  of  single  combat  and  of  love,  more  attractive  chaml 
than  for  him ;  but  he  also  displayed  an  eitmordinaiy  fervon 
of  religious  enthasiasm,  and  had  already  celebrated  the  fint 
of  the  apoBtlea,  in  a  ronumoe  of  chivalry,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life.* 

It  ia,  nevertheless,  probable,  that  bia  name  would  ha/rt 
become  known  to  us,  only  as  one  of  those  many  brave  and 
noble  Spanish  leaders,  to  whom  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  g»?l 
opportunities  so  nnmerona  for  distinguishing  themselves,  bad 
he  not  been  woanded  in  both  legs,  at  the  defence  of  Pampe* 
luna,  against  the  French,  in  1521.  Of  these  wonnds  he  wat 
never  completely  cured ;  twice  were  they  reopened,  and  etui 
was  his  fortitude,  that,  in  these  severe  operations,  the  onli 
sign  of  pain  he  permitted  to  escape  him  was  the  firm  olenc^ 
ing  of  his  hands.  His  sufferings  were,  unhappily,  Dnavailiiifn 
the  cure  remained  deplorably  incomplete.  1 

Ho  was  much  versed  in,  and  equally  attached  to,  the  KM 
mances  of  chivalry,  more  especially  to  t!ie  Amadis.  Durti^ 
hia  long  confinement,  he  also  read  the  life  of  Christ,  ariid  m 
some  of  the  sainta.  ] 

Visionary  by  nature,  and  excluded  from  a  career  &ai 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  most  brilliant  fortunes,  condemnal 
to  inaction,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  sensitive  and  ez^ 
citable  by  hia  sufferings,  he  fell  into  the  most  estraordinart 
state  of  mind  that  can  well  be  conceived.  The  deeds  of  8w 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  set  forth  by  hia  favourite  books  itt 
all  the  lustre  of  their  saintly  renown,  not  only  aeemed  U 
him  worthy  of  imitation,  but,  as  he  read,  he  believed  himBin 
possessed  of  the  courage  and  strength  required  to  follow  M 
their  footsteps,  and  to  vie  with  them  in  austerity  and  selu 
deniaLf     It  is  true  that  these  exalted  purposes  were  sonir 

•  Maffei :  Vita  Ignatii. 

t  Tbe  Acta  antiquiarinia,    a  Ladorico    Consalvo  ex 
cepta,  AA.  SS,  LL.,  p.  634,  gives  verj  aatbentic  infarmatiim  oa  ll 
subject.     The  thought  occnrred  to  hirn  once  ;    "  Quid,  si  ego  hoc 
quod  Tecit  b.  Franciacus,  quid  ei  boR,  quod  b.  Daminicna  ?" 
"  De   muchaa   COBSS  vanaa  que  le  le  afreciau,  una  tenia."      [Of  B 
CMqgi  thM  otlered  tbeiOKlTei  to  hia  mind,  oiw  ha  retaised.]  . 
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times  chased  by  jiojeota  of  a  mucb  mure  wor.dly  character. 
Then  would  he  piuture  himself  reistiring  to  the  city  whera 
dwelt  the  lady  to  whose  service  be  had  devoted  himaelf. 
"  She  was  DO  countess,"  he  said,  "  and  do  duchess,  but  of  yel 
tigher  degree."  The  gay  and  graceful  discourses  with  which 
be  would  address  her,  how  he  would  prove  his  devotion,  the 
bightly  exploits  he  would  perform  in  her  honour ;  such  were 
tlie  fantaaies  between  which  his  roind  alternated. 

The  more  his  recovery  was  protracted,  and  his  hope  of 
ultimate  cure  was  deferml,  the  more  also  did  the  spiritual 
reverie  gain  ascendancy  over  the  worldly  viaion.  Shall  we 
da  faim  wrong,  if  we  impute  this  result  to  the  increased  con- 
TKtion  that  his  former  vigour  could  not  be  restored,  that  he 
Hold  not  hope  again  to  shine  in  niilitary  service  or  the  knightly 
aner? 

Not  that  the  transition  was  so  abnipt,  or  to  so  oppoaiio  aa 
atwme,  as  it  might,  on  the  first  view,  appear  to  be.  In  his 
■piritaal  exercises,  the  origin  of  which  was  coincident  with 
the  Gnt  extatic  meditations  of  his  awakened  spirit,  he  ima- 
gines two  camps,  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Babylon  ; 
Uk  one  belonging  to  Christ,  the  other  to  Satan  ;  in  the  one  ia 
vnrj  thing  good, — in  the  other,  whatever  is  most  depraved 
Md  vicious.  These  are  prepared  for  combat.  Christ  is  a  king 
»ho  has  signified  his  resolve  to  subjugate  all  unbelievers ; 
'hoaver  would  fight  beneath  his  banners  most  bo  fed  with 
1^  same  food,  and  clad  in  like  garments  with. him  ;  he  must 
ndnre  the  same  hardships  and  vigils  i  according  to  the  mea- 
fiw  of  his  deeds,  shall  he  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  victory 
tod  rewards.  Before  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  whole  court 
jf  hftiven,  shall  each  man  then  declare  that  he  will  truly 
"llow  his  Lord,  will  share  with  him  in  all  adversities,  and 
wide  by  him  in  true  poverty  of  body  and  of  spirit.* 

By  these  fanciful  imaginations,  it  probably  was  that  his 
■""aition  from  the  chivalry  of  arms  to  that  of  religion  was 

V  Hut  h«  meant  to  pa;  his  ladf .  [non  era  coDdasa  nl  Juquesa  aias 
_^      a  utado  mas  alto  que  ningana  destas],  a  Bingular);  frank  and  simple 

I       Eurcitia  tpiritualja:  S«cunda  Helidomada.     "  Contemplatio  ngnl 

I  •5'  Chiiili  ex  limilitudine  regis  teneoi  «iibditM  i —   

■  ■*■■»  1"  and  in  other  placN 
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fiLcilitated ;  for  it  was  indeed  tu  n.  sort  of  spiritual'  knightljooJT 
that  Ills  aspirations  now  tended,  the  ideal  perfection  of  wliiqll 
was  to  consist  in  eniuktion  of  the  achievements  performed 
and  prlvatiuiia  endured,  by  the  saints.     Tearing  himself  frua 
home  and  kindred,  lie  now  sought  the  heights  of  MootserriQ 
not  driven  to  this  by  remorBO  for  his  sina,  nor  impelled  byi 
reality  of  religious  feeling,  but,  as  he  baa  himself  deolai 
merely  by  the  desire   of  achieviDg  deeds  equally  great 
those  to  which  the  aaints  are  indebted  for  their  renown, 
weapons  and  armour  he  hung  up  before  an  image  of  the  Virgini 
kneeling  or  standing  in  prayer,  with  his  pilgrim's  e    ~  ' 
hand,  he  here  passed  the  night,  holding  a  vigil 
different  from  that  of  knighthood,  but  expressly  suggested 
the  Amadis,*  where  all  the  rites  proper  to  it  are  minutelj^ 
described.     The  knightly  dresa  in  which  he  had  arrived  at 
Montaerrat  he  gave  away,  aaauming  the  coarse  garb  of  ths 
honnits,  whose   lonely  dwellings   are   scooped   among    those 
naked  rocks.     After  having  made  a  general  confession,  he  set 
off  towards  Jerusalem,  not  going  direct  to  Barcelona,  lest  be 
shoHld  be  recognized  on  the  highways,  but  making  a  rouoc3 
by  Jtanreaa,  whence,  after  new  penancea,  he  meant  to  gain 
hia  port  of  embarkation  for  the  holy  city. 

But  in  Manresa  he  waa  met  by  other  trials;  the  fantasies 
to  wbicli  he  bad  yielded  himself,  not  so  much  from  c«nvictiat3 
as  caprice,  began  here  to  assume  the  positive  mastery.  H« 
devoted  himself  to  the  severest  penances  in  the  cell  of  a  eon- 
rent  of  Dominicans ;  he  scourged  himself  thrice  a  day,  b* 
rose  to  prayer  at  midnight,  and  passed  seven  hours  of  eacl> 
day  on  his  knees. 

He  found  theae  severities  so  difficult  of  practice  that 
greatly  doubted  his  own  ability  to  persevere  in  them  for 
whole  life,  but,  what  was  still  more  serious,  he  felt  that  tl 
did  not  bring  him  peace.  He  had  spent  three  days 
Slontserrat  iu  confessing  the  sins  of  all  his  past  life 

*  Acta  iDtiqaiasims  :  "  cum  mentem  rebus  iii  refrrCsm  haberet  qnlll 
Amadeo  de  Gaala  consariptee  et  ab  ejus  gmieriB  scriptoribai"  (a  i  ~ 
miatake  of  the  compiler,  for  certainly  Amadisignot  nn  author),  "nc 
Uli  similes  oecurrebwt."  [When  his  mind  was  filled  with  tbin^  It 
Amadia  of  Gsul,  aad  other  vnLers  of  that  sort,   man;  of  which  ka  ■ 
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ait  gatisHed  witli  tL'a,  be  repeated  it  in  itlanresa,  recalling 
many  fnuttH  before  forgotten,  nor  permitting  tbe  most  trifling 
enore  to  escape  him  ;  but  tbe  more  laborious  his  exploration, 
w  mncli  tbe  more  painful  became  tbe  doubta  tbat  aaeailed 
Wm.  He  did  not  believe  that  lie  slionld  be  either  accepted 
by  or  justified  before  God.  Having  read  in  the  works  of  tbe 
utliera  tbat  a  total  abstinence  from  food  hod  once  moveil  tbs 
wmpasaion  and  obtained  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  be  kept 
rlpd  fai^t  from  one  Sunday  to  another,  but  his  confessor 
forbud  him  to  continue  this  attempt,  and  Ifiigo,  vrho  placed 
(be  virtue  of  obedience  above  all  others,  desisted  imme* 
dialely;  occasionally  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  melancholy 
1*1  been  removed,  falling  away  as  does  a  heavy  garment 
from  the  ehouldera,  but  his  former  sufferings  soon  returned. 
His  whole  life  seemed  to  him  but  one  continuous  series  of  sin 
after  sin,  and  lie  not  iinfrequently  felt  tempted  to  throw  him- 
Mlf  from  tbe  window." 

This  relation  cannot  fail  to  remind  ns  of  the  nearly  similar 
Kifferings  endured  by  Luther  some  twenty  years  before,  when 
he  also  was  assailed  by  similar  doubts.  The  great  demand  of 
■digion,  a  perfect  reooneiliation  with  God,  and  its  full  assur- 
Mce,  could  never  be  obtained  in  tbe  ordinary  manner  pre- 
Kribed  by  the  churi;b,  with  such  certainty  as  to  satisfy  the 
■iifnthomable  longings  of  a  soul  at  enmity  with  itself.  But 
Mtof  this  labyrinth  Ignatius  and  Luther  escaped  by  very 
tlflerect  paths,  the  latter  attained  to  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
tiliation  through  Christ  without  works;  thisTf  SvaJ  fESnala 
flpen  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  which  then  becarap 

'  Haffei.  BibadeDeira,  OrlandinD  and  all  his  olher  biographers  dcicribe 

lis  aobJBCt ;  the  following  passage,  for  esampie,  clearly  de. 
hU  cDodiCiaa :     ■<  Cum  his  cogitationibus  e^taretur,  teatabatiir  sBpe 
jTanCer  magao  cum  impetu,  at  magno  ex  fnramine  qnod  in  cellula  crat 
^^'.  dejieeret.     Nee  aberat  foramen  sb  eo  loco  obi  preces  tundcbal.     Sed 
I  videreC  etie  iieccituai  seipsumoccidere,  rursus  clamabat :  '  DoDiine. 
fadam  quod  le  offendat.'  "   [When  agitated  by  these  thonguta,  he  wa» 
n  aorelir  tempted  to  throiT  himself  frum  a  large  window  in  his  lcU, 
■  the   place  where  he  prayed ;  but  when  Le  saw  that  it  waa  a  din  to 
ro/  liim!<eir,  be  cried  out  Bgala,  "  Lord,  1  will  oot  do  aight  tlial  URf 
id  thee."] 
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his  strong  support ;  but  of  Loj'ola  we  tlo  not  find  that  li4 
examined  the  Scriptures  or  became  impressed  by  any  par^ 
cular  dogma.  Living  in  a  world  of  internal  emotion,  aii4 
amid  thoughta  arising  for  ever  within  him,  lie  believed 
himself  subjected  to  the  influence  now  of  the  good,  and  nolt 
of  the  eviLapirit,  He  arrived  finally  at  the  power  of  distiji" 
guishing  the  inspirations  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  othei^ 
perceiving  that  the  Boul  was  cheered  and  comforted  by  tba 
first,  but  harassed  and  ejclmiistod  by  the  latter.*  One  day  hA 
Beeraed  to  have  awa,kened  from  a  dream,  and  thought  he  hai 
tangible  evidence  that  all  his  torments  were  assaults  of  Sataiti 
He  resolved  to  resign  all  examination  of  his  past  life  in^ 
that  hour,  to  open  those  wounds  no  more,  never  again,  tf 
touch  them.  This  was  not  so  much  the  restoratioo  of  ligf 
peace  as  a  resolution,  it  was  an  engagement  entered  inio  b^ 
the  will  rather  than  a  conviction  to  which  the  submission  ol 
the  will  is  inevitable.  It  required  no  aid  from  Scripture,  || 
was  based  on  the  belief  he  entertained  of  an  immediaH 
connection  between  himself  and  the  world  of  spirits.  ThS 
would  never  have  satisfied  LutCer.  ~Ko  inspirations — ii| 
visions  would  Luther  admit ;  all  were  in  his  opinion  aliliil 
injurious.  He  would  have  the  simple,  written,  indubitalA 
word  of  God  alone.  Loyola,  on  the  contrary,  lived  whoUyft 
fantasies  and  inward  apparitions ;  the  person  best  acquaintM 
with  Christianity  was,  as  he  thought,  an  old  wuman,  ■vm 
bad  told  him,  in  the  worst  of  his  mental  anguish,  that  Ohdfl 
would  yet  apfiear  to  him  in  person.  For  some  time  this  Wfj 
not  clear  to  him ;  but  at  length  he  believed  not  only  to  hxA 
the  Saviour  in  person  before  his  eyes,  but  the  Virgin  MotiiM 
also.  One  day  he  stood  weeping  aloud  on  the  steps  of  lU 
church  of  St.  Dominlck,  at  Manresa,  beeaose    be  beUevM 

*  One  of  hii  moet  peculiar  and  mixt  origiTiBl  perceptioni,  the  bepnidw 
of  which  19  referred  by  himself  to  the  tancies  of  hia  illness.     In  HuuM 
it  became  a  cerUJnty,  aod  it  n  described  with   great  expvinon 
"'"'■''"       *      "  wherein  are  found  especial  rules;  "ad   . 
^iCant  apiritus  discernendos,  nt  boni  solum  ai 
Unlur,  et  pellaatur  mali."      [For  djueovering  whether  the  movam 
the  Boul  proceed  from  good  spirit!  or  evil,  ■:    Chat  the  Gnt  be  ai 
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himself  to  see  the  niyatery  of  the  Trinity  at  that  moment 
Banding  before  his  sight.*  He  spote  nf  nothing  else  throngh 
the  whole  day,  and  waa  inexhaustible  in  aimtles  and  corapa- 
raona  respeoting  it.  SudJenlv  also  the  mystery  of  the  crea- 
tion was  made  visible  to  him  m  mystic  symbols.  In  the  host 
he  beheld  the  God  and  the  man.  Proceeding  once  along  the 
haaks  of  the  Llobregat  to  a  distant  cliurch,  he  sat  down  and 
bent  bis  eyes  earnestly  on  the  deep  stream  before  him,  when 
hens  suddenly  raised  into  an  extacy  wherein  the  myateriei 
of  the  faith  were  visibly  revealed  to  him.  He  believed  Iiim- 
idf  to  rise  up  a  new  man.  Thenceforth  neither  testimony 
Mr  Scripture  was  needful  to  him  ;  had  none  such  existed  be 
wjnld  have  gone  without  hesitation  to  death  for  the  fiiith 
*hich  be  had  before  believed,  but  which  be  now  saw  with  hia 
ejM.+ 

If  we  have  clearly  comprehended  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  this  most  peculiar  stnte  of  mind,  of  this  chivalry  of 
aiutinence,  this  pertinacity  of  enthusiasm,  and  fantastic 
iMeticism,  we  shall  not  need  to  follow  luigo  Loyola  through 
every  step  of  his  progresa.  He  did,  in  fact,  proceed  Ui 
JeniBalem,  in  the  hope  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  believer 
W  well  as  that  of  converting  the  infidel.  But  how  was  this 
lut  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  nninstrocted  as  he  was, 
vitliniit  asaociales,  without  authority  ?  Even  his  intention  of 
nm«ning  in  the  Holy  Land  was  frustrated  by  an  expresa 
Pn^ibition  from  the  heads  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who 
ImuI  teceived  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  granting  or 
Wifiaing  permissions  of  residence  there.  Returning  to  SpMn 
he  hnd  further  trials  to  encounter,  being  accused  of  heresy  on 
Wempting  to  teach  and  inviting  others  to  participafe  in  those 
^tatil  exercises  on  which  he  had  now  entered.  It  would 
mve  been  an  extraordinary  sport  of  destiny,  if  Loyola,  whoso 
Bwiety,    centuries  kter,    ended  in    llluminati,    had    himself 

*  Bnfl^ni  de  trea  teclas.  [Figured  by  three  fcejs  of  a  musieal  in- 
KniDBnt.] 

t  Acta  antiqui^aima :  "  his  visia  baud  mediorritrr  tnm  conlirmanii  eet" 
(Unoriginal  hai,  ■' j  le  dieron  tantaconfinnocione  Biempre  de  lafe")"ut 


n 
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been  aaBociated  witli  a  sect  of  that  uaine  ;*  auJ  it  is  u>j( 
to  be  denied  that  ilie  Spaiiisli  111  u  mi  out  i  of  that  day — tUt 
Alumbrados — did  huld  opinions  bearing  some  analogy  to  tul 
fantaaiea.  Tboy  had  rejected  the  dootrtne  then  taught  q 
Christeadoni,  of  ealvatioa  by  works,  like  him  they  gan 
themselyes  np  to  extacies,  and  believed,  as  he  did,  that  then 
beheld  religious  mysteries,  above  all  that  of  the  Trinity,  d 
immediale  and  visible  revelation.  Tbey  made  general  con 
feasioa  a  condition  to  absolution,  aud  insisted  earnestly  oi^ 
the  neces^ty  for  inward  prayer,  as  did  t^oyola  and  his  (td^i 
lowera  of  later  times.  I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  thq*~ 
Loyola  was  entirely  untouched  by  these  opinions,  but  neith( 
would  I  assert  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Alumbtadoj 
The  most  striking  distinction  between  them  and  him  is,  t! 
whereas  they  believed  themselves  to  be  exalted  by  the  e' 
of  the  spirit  above  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  be,  oi 
contrary,  still  impressed  by  his  early  habits,  placed  the 
dier's  virtue,  obedience,  before  all  others ;  bis  every  convicti(n| 
and  whole  enthusiasm  of  feeling  he  compelled  himself  tj 
pla.ce  in  subjectioa  to  the  church  aud  to  all  who  wen 
inveslfld  with  her  authority. 

Those  troubles  aud  obstacles  had  meanwhile  a  deciw.v| 
influence  on  his  future  life  ;  in  his  then  circumstances,  with* 
ont  learning  or  profound  theological  knowledge,  and  witho^ 
pohticul  support,  his  existence  must  have  passed  and  left  w 
trace.  The  utmost  effect  he  would  have  produced  wonl^ 
have  been  the  conversion  of  some  two  or  three  Spaniards,  bd 
being  enjoined,  by  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  ti 
study  theology  for  four  years  before  attempting  to  espouu 
or  teacii  the  more  obscure  points  of  doctrine,  he  was  compelle 
to  enter  on  a  path  which  gradually  led  him  forward  to  ai 
nuespected  field  for  the  exertion  of  his  religious  activity.    ^ 

He  proceeded  then  to  Paris,  which  at  that  time  "  '*" 
most  celebrated  university  of  the  world. 

His  studies  were  at  first  surrounded  by  unusual  diiGcultJet 
he  had  to  begin  with  the  class  of  grammar  (on  which  he  ha 
entered  iu  Spain),  and  with  those  of  philosophy,  before  h  _. 


was  UH 

HcultJetu 
1  he  ha^S 


*  Tbis  charge  vaa  made  ugaia^t  Lain^z  and  Borgia  ■!«>.     Uorenl^ 
St.  de   I'lnquiiilioQ.  iii.   Si.   Melchior  Cano  calli  them  plain)]'  it' 
i,  the  giioatjcs  of  the  ago. 
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Muld  be  idniitted  to  that  of  cfieology;*  but  his  grumniatioal 
bflectipua  and  tlie  annlyHia  of  logical  forms  were  alike  inten-. 
by,  and  intermiitgled  with  the  extacies  of  those 
t  (ngniGcatinnB  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
JiHMt  them ;  there  waa  sumeihinjr  of  magnanimity  in  his  at 
«iw  declaring  thcae  abeirotiooa  to  be  occaaioned  by  the  evil 
ipmt,  who  waa  eeeking  to  lore  liini  from  the  right  way : 
be  Bubjetted  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline  in  the 
liope  of  combating  them. 

But  though  his  studies  now  opened  a  new  world  to  bis  gH» 
— *liB  world  of  reality — he  did  not  for  a  moment  depart  from 
^  religious  intentions,  nor  fait  to  share  ihem  with  otherB. 
It  wna  indeed  at  this  time  that  he  effected  those  first  conrer- 
iw«,  by  ■which  the  future  world  was  destined  to  be  so 
pswerfully  and  permanently  influenced. 

Of  the  two  compunions  who  shored  the  rooms  of  Loyola  in 
dio  college  of  St.  Bartmra,  one,  Peter  Fabcr,  a  Savoyard, 
1  an  easy  conquest;  growing  up  among  his  fatlier'a 
,1k  bod  one  night  devoted  himself  solemnly,  beneath  the 
"  of  Jieaven,  to  study  and  to  God.  He  went  through 
...  we  of  philosophy  with  Ignatius  (the  name  that  Loyola 
nefflved  among  foreigners),  and  the  latter  communicated  to 
im  his  own  ascetic  principles.  Ignatius  taught  his  yonng 
friend  to  combat  bis  &alts,  pnidently  taking  them  not  alto- 
getber,  but  one  by  one,  since  there  was  always  some  virtue  to 
KI6  possession  of  which  be  should  more  especially  aspire.  Ho 
«pt  hirn  strictly  to  confession  and  to  frequent  participation  of 
Ibo  Lord's  Supper.  They  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
Ignitius  received  alms  in  tolemhle  abundance  from  Spain  and 
Flmders,  these  he  constantly  divided  with  Faber.  Hia 
"Mond  companion,  Francis  Xavier  of  Pampelnno,  in  Navarre, 
*u  by  DO  means  so  easily  won,  his  most  earnest  ambition  was 
•o  ennoble  still  further  the  long  series  of  his  ancestors, 
Wowned  in  war  during  6ve  hundred  years,  by  adding  to  their 
"Wies  his  own,  rendered  illustrious  by  learning.     He  was 

•  Prom  tha  oldwt  dironide  of  the  Jesnita,  Chronioon  Breve,  AA.  SS. 
U.p.  525,  TOlraratliatlEnnliuBwaflin  Pariafrom  152B  la  1; 
J*"!  Bon  line  magnis  molcstiig  ct  petseculionibua  primn  pram 
Wgro,  tnm  philoaophia  ac  dcmam  theologico  aludio  aedula 
fnait,"  (See  lAf  ttjTl.'i 
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liandsome  and  rioli,  posseaeed  high  talent,  and  had 
gained  a  footing  at  cnurt.  Ignatius  wae  careful  to  shoi 
the  respect  to  witicli  lie  laid  claim,  ajid  to  see  that  otl: 
it  also,  he  procured  him  a  large  audience  for  his  first 
and,  having  begun  hj  these  personal  services,  his  i 
was  soon  established  by  the  natural  effect  of  hie  pure 
and  imposing  austerity  of  life.  He  at  length  preri 
Xaribr,  as  he  hod  done  on  Faber,  to  Join  him  in  the  i 
exercises.  He  was  by  no  means  indulgent ;  three  d 
three  niehta  did  lie  compel  them  to  fast.  During  the 
winters,  when  carriages  might  be  seen  to  travcrso  th 
Seine,  he  would  not  permit  Faber  the  slighest  relax 
discipline.  He  fioislied  by  making  these  two  yaa 
entirely  his  own,  and  shared  with  them  bis  moat 
thoughts  and  feelings.* 

How  full  of  mighty  import  waa  that  little  cell  of  i 
batu,  uniting  as  it  did  these  three  men,  who  there 
plans  and  devised  enterprises,  inspired  by  their  vision 
enthusiastic  ideas  of  religion.  And  that  were  to  lea 
tbemaelvea  could  have  no  conception  whither. 

Let  us  examine  the  more  important  features  in 
velopment  of  this  association-  After  having  gaini 
certain  other  Spaniards,  to  whom  Ignatius  had  r 
himself  indispensable  either  by  good  counsels  or  othei 
Salmeron,  Lainez,  and  Bobadilla,  they  proceeded  ont 
the  church  of  Montmartre.  Faber,  who  was  aln 
orders,  reaji  the  mass.  They  took  the  vow  of  chaati 
swore  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  completion  i 
studies,  there  to  live  in  poverty,  and  dedioaio  their 
the  conversion  of  the  Saracens.  Or,  should  they 
impossible  to  reach  that  place,  or  to  remain  there,  th< 
next  to  offer  their  services  to  the  pope,  agreeing 
whithersoever  he  might  assign  them  their  labours, 
condition  and  without  reward.  Having  taken  this  oa 
received  the  host,  which  Faber  also  instantly  took 
This  completed,  they  proceeded  in  company  to  a  re 
the  fountain  of  St.  Denis. 

•  OrlinilinaB,  who  likewise  wrote  a  life  of  Faber  which  I 
19  more  circutuiIaDlial  on  this  point  also  "     ' 
Socielalil  Jeau,  pan  i.  p.  17)  than  ii  Kit» 
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Here  we  see  a  league  formed  between  entlinsiaetio  young 
CD.  and  of  which  the  purposes  were  abaolutely  unatlaiuable, 
lU  in  acGordaDce  with  the  original  ideas  of  Ignatius,  ot 
departing  from  them  only  ao  far  aa,  on  a  calculation  of 
probabilities,  they  might  find  themselves  unable  to  carry  them 
into  efieot. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  yeaj-  1537i  ws  find  them  iti  effect 
iKembled  in  Venrce,  with  three  other  companions,  prepared 
^r  tbe  commencement  of  their  pilgrimage.  We  have 
ilieady  observed  many  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  Loyola ; 
baa  a  military  knighthood  we  liave  seen  him  pass  to  a 
i^gioas  chivalry ;  we  have  marked  his  subjection  to  the  most 
rioleat  mental  conflicts,  and  have  seen  him  force  his  way 
tliroiigh  them  by  the  aid  of  a  visionary  asceticism ;  formed  by 
b»yy  labours,  he  became  a  theologian  and  the  founder 
d  B  fanatical  society,  and  now  at  length  his  purposes 
MDined  their  final  and  permanent  cha,racter.  Ilis  departure 
foi  Jerusalem  was  deferred  by  the  war  just  then  commencing 
lietffWD  Venice  and  the  Turks,  and  the  prospect  of  his  in- 
tended pilgrimage  was  rendered  more  remote ;  but  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Tbeatinee,  with  which  he  became  acquainted  in 
Venice,  may  be  said  to  have  first  opened  his  eyes  to  hia 
true  vocation.  For  some  time  Ignatius  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Cara&k,  laJ(.ing  up  his  abode  in  the  convent 
U  Theatines,  which  had  been  established  in  Venice.  He 
Mri«d  in  the  hospitals  which  Caraffa  superintended,  and 
therein  he  exercised  his  novices,  but,  not  entirely  content 
vitti  the  institution  of  the  Tlieatines,  he  proposed  to  CarafTa 
KrtaJQ  changes  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
Bnaed  the  dissolution  of  their  intimacy.*  But  even  these 
^U  make  it  obvious  that  a  deep  impression  had  been 
praduced  on  him  by  that  society ;  he  there  saw  an  order  of 
prints  devoting  themselves  zealously  and  strictly  to  their 
ttne  clerical  duties.  Should  he,  as  seemed  ever  more  probable, 
Rm^n  on  this  side  the  Me<literranean,  and  find  the  scene  of 
nil  activity  in  Western  Christendom,  he  perceived  clearly 

'Bucbiniis,  "  cnjus  rit  auctoritstia.  quod  in  B.  Cajctnni  TI;ienEei  litade 
wo  Igastio  tradiCur,"  ducuBses  >11  tbi:  paiticulars  of  this  {ntimao- 
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Ihat  thts  mnat  be  liis  course  also,  if  lie  would  turn  hie  labonil 
to  tlie  best  advantage. 

Ih  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  he  took  priest's  orders  ii 
Venice,  with  all  his  companions ;  and,  after  forty  days 
prayerThe  began  to  preach  in  Vicenza,  together  with  thi 
others  of  hi?  society.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  eai 
hour,  they  appeared  in  different  streets,  mounted  on  ston 
waved  their  hats,  and  with  loud  cries  exhorted  the  people 
repentance. 

Preachers  of  a  very  unwonted  aspect  were  these;  th 
clothing  in  rags,  their  looks  emaciated,  and  their  languaf 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Italian  well  nigh  uninteUigiblt 
they  remained  in  this  neighbourhood  until  the  year 
expired  during  which  thoy  had  resolved  to  delay 
journey  to  Rome  ;  they  then  proceeded  thither. 

Having  determined  to  make  this  journey  by  different  ti 
Jiey  were  now  about  to  separate ;  but  first  they  establida 
certain  rules  by  means  of  which  they  might  observe  a  fix 
uniformity  of  life,  even  when  apart  :  next  came  the  (jnesti 
what  reply  should  be  made  to  tTioae  who  might  inquire  t& 
profession  ?  They  pleased  themselves  with  the  thought 
^liiaEing  war  aa  soldiers  against  Satan,  and  ia  acRordance  wi 
^  tbe  old  military  propensities  of  Lo3-ola,  they  assumed  the  Ml 
of  tlie  Company  of  Jesus,  exactly  sa  a  company  of  soldie 
Uikes  the  name  of  its  i^ptain.* 

Their  situation  in  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  by  i 
means  free  from  difficulty.  Tgnatius  thought  he  8»w  evi 
door  closed  against  tliem,  and  they  liad  also  once  more 
defend  themselves  from  suspicions  of  heresy ;  but  no  lo 
time  had  elapsed  before  the  mode  of  their  lives,  with  tli 

*  Ribadenein,  Vita  breiior,  c.  12,  declsm  that  Igtkatius  chou  I 
tide — "  Nb  de  suo  nomine  dieeretur"  [leal  it  (che  compatiy)  should 
called  by  his  own  name].  Nigroiii  expounds  the  word  boi"  "  "  "~ 
dicas  cohorCem  aut  centariaoi  quce  ad  pugnam  cum  boatibi 
ConserendaiD  conscripta  Bit."  [As  wha  should  mj  a.  cohort 
called  on  to  do  battle  againat  spiritual  enemies.]      "  Fostquani  not 

obtuleramiia."      [After  we  had  offered  ourselTes  and  our  life  to  Chifat 
Lord,  and   to  his  true  and  lawful  Yicar  on  esrth.]     Ia 
Piimonim  Fatrum,  AA.  Sb.  LL.  p.  4G3. 
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il  in  preaching,  instructing  yoiith^  and  tending  the  nek, 
llracteil  numeroas  adherent^  and  so  many  shewed  a,  djfipoai- 
m  to  join  them,  that  they  felt  tlieniaeI«sJB_a-Canditioii  to 
«pare  for  a  formal  inetitution  of  iheir  soeiety. 
They  had  already  taken  two  vowa,  they  now  assumed  the 
lird,  that  of  obedience  j  but  as  tliis  had  been  ever  held  by 
toyola  to  be  the  first  of  virtues,  so  they  desired  to  surpasa  all 
orders  in  tliat  particular.  It  was  already  going  very 
tut  to  elect  as  they  resolved  to  do,  their  general  for  life ;  hut 
L  this  did  not  suffice  to  their  enthuaiaam,  they  superadded 
special  obligation  "  to  perform  wliataoeyer  the  reigniiTg"! 
lonljff  should  command  them,  to  go  forth  into  all  lands, 
joBg  Turks,  heathens,  or  heretics,  wherever  he  might  please 
send  them,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  as  without  question, 
Budition,  or  reward." 

lirely  is  all  this  in  contrast  to  the  tendency  hitherto 
Ittnifested  by  that  period  !  Whilst  from  every  other  side 
)  pope  met  only  opposition  or  defection,  and  had  only 
itinued  desertions  to  expect;  here  was  a  body  of  men,| 
Dest,  enthusiastic,  and  zealous,  uniting  to  devote  themselves' 
iluBively  to  his  service,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  such 
for  the  pontiff.  In  the  year  1540,  he  gave  hia 
to  their  institute,  at  first  with  certain  restrictions, 
it  afterwards,  in  1543,  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  absolutely 
id  unconditionally  established. 

And  now  its  members  also  made  their  final  arnrngements  ; 
I  of  the  oldest  associates  met  to  choose  their  president,  who, 
nording  to  the  first  sketch  of  their  plan  presented  to  the 
Ipe,  "  should  dia])ense  offices  and  grades  at  his  own  pleasure, 
ould  form  the  rules  of  their  constitution,  with  the  advice 
id  aid  of  the  members,  but  should  alone  have  the  power  of 
nmanding  in  every  instance,  and  should  be  honoured  by  all 
though  Christ  himself  were-  present  in  his  person."  The 
oioe  fell  unanimously  or.  Ignatius,  "  to  whom,"  as  Salmeron 
Breesed  it  in  the  letter  declaring  his  assent,  "  they  were  all 
iebted  for  their  birth  in  Christ  and  for  the  milk  of  the 

Jit  leii|[tb  then,  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  acquired  its  fonn. 

Saffrsgiarn  .^slmerouu. 
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fhis  asB(n;iation  also  was  a  company  of  clerics  regular,  iu 
AatieB  were  likewise  a  combinfttion  of  the  clerical  and 
monastic,  but  tlie  merabera  were  nevertlieless  broadly  dia 
tinEnisliefl  from  those  of  other  congregationa. 

The  Theatinea  had  freed  themselvea  from  many  of  the  less 
hnpnrtaiit  obliga,tions  of  conyentual  life,  bat  the  Jesuits  went 
much  further,*  they  diapensed  entirely  with  the  monasiLO 
habit,  exempted  themselves  from  all  those  devotional  exercJMi 
by  which  so  muoh  time  ia  occupied  in  convents, 
td  from  singing  in  the  quire. 
Exempted  from  these  leas  important  practicea,  they  derotoi 
s11  their  energies  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  to  the  essen^sl 
duties  of  their  office  ;  not  to  one  only,  b,s  did  the  Bamabites, 
although  they  attended  eedalously  to  the  sick  as  one  mettanffl 
towards  acquiring  a  good  name ;  nor  with  the  restrictions  ttat 
fettered  the  Theatines,  bnt  to  all  the  greater  dntiea  equally,  sai 
with  whatever  force  they  conld  command.  First  to  preaching: 
before  separating  in  Vicensa,  they  had  mutually  agreed  to 
I  preach  chiefly  for  the  common  people,  to  think  more  of 
'  making  an  impression  on  their  hearers,  than  of  shining  them- 
I  selves  by  display  of  eloquence,  and  to  this  system  they 
adhered.  Secondly  to  confession  :  for  by  this  tbey  were  to 
hold  the  immediate  guidance  and  government  of  consciencei 
The  spiritual  eserciaes  by  which  they  had  themselves  beeonw 
united  with  Ignatius  afforded  them  important  aid.  Finally, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  edncatioi^  of  yonth :  they  W 
intended  to  bind  themselves  to  this  last  by  a  special  clause  in 
their  vowB ,  and  although  they  had  not  done  so,  yet  the  piao- 
tice  of  this  duty  was  made  imperative  by  the  most  stringent 
rales;  to  gain  the  rising  generation  waa  among  the  purpowt 

*  Thia  they  eODsidcr  the  difference  Tietireen  diemaclves  and  the  The- 
■Cines.  Dtdacue  Fa;ba  Andrddiua:  OrthadoiaramExpUcstt.  lib.i.  fol.Ui 
•'  lUi  (Theatioi)  Bacramm  tEtemartunque  rerum  meditatioui  pE<a]cna<li»i>n 
podsBimam  lacant:  iati  vera  (Jesuitse)  cum  divitiorum  mysteriorum  hi- 
gidna  contemplatiDne,  doeendte  plebia,  evangelii  aioplifiamdi,  sacramenti 
adnuniaCrandi,  BtquereliquaDmaiaapDatQlLcainuneroconjunguiit."  PIli^ 
(llie  Theatuiea)  devote  thcmselvEs  priticipally  to  mffditating  on  tbi^  I 
iscred  and  eternal,  and  to  paalmudy :  bat  the  Jcsuita  add  to  co  ''  "' 
contemplation  of  divine  myateriea,  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  i 
"  a  of  the  people,  admiaiBtration  of  the  aacrnments,  Bad  all  other  tj 
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i&t  eameatly  piirsneJ.  They  laid  aaiile,  In  stort,  a]l  se- 
indary  matters,  devoting  themselves  wLoUy  to  such  labours 
were  eesential,  of  immediate  result,  and  calculated  for  tha 
[tenaion  of  their  inSuence. 

Thus  was  a  system  pre-eminently  practical   evolved  from 

e  visionary  aspirations  of  Ignatius ;  and  from  the  ascetic 

aversions  he  had  made,  there  resulted  aii  institution,  framed 

nth  all  that   skilful   a,daptation  of  means  to  their  end  which 

Be  most  consummate  worldly  prudence  could  suggest. 

His  moat  sanguine  hopes  were  now  more  than  fulfiEed, — ■ 

held  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  a  society,  among  wbosa 

Inenihers  his  own  peculiar  views  found  cordial  acceptance,  and 

Werein  the  religious  convictions  at  which  he  had  arrived  by 

tDcident  or  the  force  of  his  genius,  were  made  tlie  object  of 

toibiiad  study,  and  the  venerated  hosia  and  guide  of  belief. 

Ga  plan  relating  to  Jeroaalem  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  carried 

fA,  for  nothing  useful  could  now  be  obtained  by  it ;  but  in 

Hlier  directions  the  company  he  ruled  went  forth   on  the 

St  remote,  and  above  all,  most  successful  missions.     The 

B  of  Boula,  which  he  had  ao  earnestly  enforced,  was  entered 

witli  a,  zeal  that  he  could  not  have  hoped  for,  and  to  an 

^at  surpassing  his  highest  anticipations.      And  lastly,  he 

9  lumself  the   object   of  an  implicit  obedience,  combiuiug 

talriS  the  soldier  to  bis  captain  with  that  of  the  priest  to  his 

^ritaal  chief. 

But  before  we  further  describe  the  practical  efficiency  and 
Hdely-apread  influence  attained  by  the  Company  of  Jesus,  let 
>  investigate  one  of  the  most  important  causes  contributiug 
)  tkir  fiuacessful  progress. 


S  5.  Firtt  SUtinffi  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 


File  interests  by  which  the  emperor  was  moved  to  tha 
(and  of  a  council  are  already  hefure  us,  together  with  those 
■ning  the  pope  to  avoid  and  refuse  it.  There  was,  huw- 
ne  point  of  view  in  which  an  assembly  of  the  church 
ba  considered  dearabie  even  by  the  poutifi. — ^t]bBA.\> 
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doctrineB  of  the  Catholic  charch  might  bo  inculcated  witti 
unwavering  zoai,  and  successfullj  extended,  it  was  eesential 
to  remove  the  doubts  existing  in  the  boaom  of  the  church 
it«e)f,  touching  more  thau  one  of  its  tenets.  The  authority 
to  do  this  effectually  was  exclusively  vested  in  a  council ;  aa 
imporlaut  consideration  for  the  pope,  therefore,  was  the  choice 
of  a  time  when  it  might  be  held  in  favourable  circutnatancec 
and  nnder  his  own  infiuence.  J 

That  eventful  moment  in  which  the  two  religious  particd 
had  become  more  ne^irly  approximate  than  at  any  othtl 
period,  on  the  ground  of  a  moderate  opinion,  taking  a  medJid 
between  both  creeds,  waa  also  decisive  of  thia  question,  ifl 
have  remarked  that  the  pope  believed  he  saw  symptoms  of  fl 
intention  on  the  pa,rt  of  the  emperor  himself  to  call  a  counoS 
At  this  moment,  then,  assured  from  all  sides  of  adherenos 
from  the  Catholic  princes,  he  lost  no  time  in  anticipating  the 
imperial  purpose.  The  movements  we  have  before  described 
were  still  proceeding  when  the  pontiff  resolved  to  interpose 
30  further  delay,  hnt  at  once  take  steps  for  the  cecumeoie 
assenibling  of  the  church.*  He  raaAe  known  his  iiitentioD 
at  firat  to  Cootarini,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor :  tba 
negotiations  proceeded  with  earnest  purpose ;  the  popa^ 
letters  of  convocation  were  issued,  and  in  the  following  yttM 
we  find  his  legatoB  already  in  Trent.t  i 

Again,  however,  new  obstacles  presented  themselves ;  thk 
number  of  bishops  who  appeared  was  not  sufScient.  Th9 
times  were  too  deeply  involved  in  war ;  nor  was  the  stalo 
of  things  generally  altogether  favourable.     It  was  not  until 

*  Ardinghello  al  CI.  Conttirini.  15  Giqgno,  1541,  in  Qutrini,  iii.  cciItL  : 
"  CoQsiderato  che  ae  la  coacordii  a  Cliristiuii  e  Bacceira  e  Is  tolerantU" 
(proposed  at  Ratiaban,  but  rejected  by  the  eonaistorj  of  the  csrdiiuUs)  i 
iUedtiaBimn  b  dunnou,  e  la  gaerra  difficile  e  perioolou :  pare  a  S.S. 
die  si  ricona  al  nmedio  del  concilia.  .  .  Adnnque — S.  Beatudine  ba  de- 
terminato  dt  levar  via  la  prDrogatlDne  della  nupensiane  de)  cuocillo,  e  di 
dichinrarlo  e  coDgre^rlo  quanto  piu  presto  ai  potra."  [It  being  COTi' 
■idered  thai  no  a^T^ement  baa  beni  made  among  Chriatiiuu,  that  tolera- 
boQ  ia  most  illicit  and  hurtful,  and  war  very  dangerous  and  difficultr 
hia  holinesa  bas  detennined  to  reeort  to  the  remedy  of  a  council  -  he  wSL 
thererore  no*  have  t)ie  auspenaion  remored,  and  iiill  decUn  and  ni* 
MHdble  BDch  council  at  the  flnt  moment  poaeible.]  i 

t  Ther  Arrived  op  the  22ud  of  Nov.  1^12.  , 
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Dec«mbor,  1545,  tliat  llie  opening  of  the  eonnci]  iictually  took 
itace:    then,  indeed,  the  old  loiterer,  Time,  did  at  length 
the  wished-for  moment. 

when  could  one  occur  more  propitions  tha.n  that  when 
was  at  variance  with  both  the  chiefs  of  the  Pro- 
pnrty,  and  preparing  to  malie  war  un  them  1  Since 
would  require  the  aid  of  the  pope,  he  could  not  venture 
now  to  a^aert  tlioee  ckims  which  he  was  helieved  to  intenil 
brining  forward  in  a  council.  By  the  war  he  wonld  he  kept 
entirely  occupied ;  the  power  of  the  Protestants  made  it  impoe- 
,  rible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  embarrassments  in  which  he  might 
1)ecome  inrolved ;  he  would  thus  be  in  no  condition  to  press 
too  eameetly  for  those  reforms  with  which  he  had  so  long  been 
tlirestening  the  papal  throne.  The  pope  had,  besides,  another 
method  of  ba&ling  hia  purposes  :  the  emperor  demanded  that 
the  council  should  begin  with  the  subject  of  reform,  but  the 
papal  legates  carried  a  resolution  that  the  questi^B^  reform 
■nd  the  questions  of  the  church  should  be  treat^^^Bther  ;* 
b  effect,  however,  the  discussion  uf  the  ilogmas^^^Bat  first 
Biitered  on.  ^^^ 

Again,  the  pope  not  only  succeeded  in  averting  whatever 
might  have  been  injurious  to  his  interests,  but  contrived  to 
secure  all  that  could  be  turned  to  his  advantage ;  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  disputed  doctrines  was  to  him  of  the  very  first 
fanportance,  as  we  have  shewn :  it  was  now  to  be  decided 
whether  any  of  those  opinions,  tending  towards  the  creed  of 
the  Protestants,  could  hold  a  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

Contarini  was  no  more,  but  Pole  survived ;  he  was  pre- 
«Dt;  and  there  were  in  the  assembly  many  others  warmly 
attached  to  these  opinions,  The  question  now  was,  would 
they  be  able  to  make  their  tenets  prevail. 

In  the  first  instance  (for  proceedings  were  very  systemati 
nlly  arranged)  revelation  itself  v/ae  discussed,  with  the 
eourcea  whence  our  knowledge  of  it   is   to  be  derived  ;  and 

*  ka  expedient  BOggestEd  by  Thomaa  Campe^i,  Pallavieini,  vi. 
Tii.  S  ;  tor  Ihe  rest,  a  bull  concerniag  reform  liad  been  prepared  iu 
the  beginDUig,  bat  it  was  neier  publiBhed.  Bulla  ReformadDois  PauU 
Papa  III,,  concanta,  Don  vuleata  :  prijunni  edidit  H.  N.  CUujen.  Haitk 

im. 
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even  at  th.a  early  stage,  voices  were  raised  in  faronr  of  opi- 
nioDB  tendiDg  Uiwarda  PrutestantiBm :  the  Bishop  Nachianti 
of  Chiozza  would  hear  of  nolhiog  but  Scripture ;  he  niaio-- 
tained  that  in  the  Gospel  was  written  whatever  v/om  needfn^ 
but  he  had  an  OTerwhelming  majority  against  him,  and  tl 
resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  unwritten  traditions,  receivi 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  tinaBmitted  to  the  latest  agei 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  to  be  regarded! 
with  reverence  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  Scriptures.  la 
respect  to  these  last,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  originaj 
text,  theTulgate  was  declared  an  authentic  translation,  bntf 
promise  was  given  that  for  the  future  it  aboald  be  printed  wil' 
the  most  scrupulous  oare.* 

The  foundation  of  their  work  thus  laid  (and  it  was  sfti  _ 
with  good  reason  that  half  the  business  was  thereby  acconw 
pliahed),  the  speakers  proceeded  to  the  great  and  deciaifi 
articl^^^^tificatiDn  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it.' 
To  tl^^^^Lu  of  the  controversy  the  principal  interest  wm 
attacl^^B 

Atiffl^^Hie  members  of  this  council  there  were  many  who 
held  opinions  on  this  point  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Protestants.  The  archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  bishop  della 
Cava,  Giulio  Contarini,  bishop  of  Belluno,  and  with  them 
five  theologians,  ascribed  justification  to  the  merits  of  Christ 
and  to  faith  alone  and  wholly;  charity  and  hope  they 
declared  to  be  the  attendants,  and  works  the  proof  of  iaith, 
but  nothing  more, — the  basis  of  justification  must  be  faitb 

But  was  it  to  be  expected,  at  a  moment  when  pope  and 
emperor  were  attacking  the  Protestants  with  force  of  anna, 
that  thair  primal  doctrine — that  on  which  the  whole  eiistenco 
of  their  creed  was  founded — should  be  received  as  valid  by  & 
connijl  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  powers  ?  It 
was  in  vain  that  Pole  exhorted  tliera  not  to  reject  an  opinion 
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Biply  because  t  was  held  by  Liitber  ;  too  mticli  of  bitter  and 
Msonol  ajiimosity  waa  connected  with  this  tenet ;  tlie  bishop 
elk  Cava  and  a  Greek  monk  proceeded  to  actual  violence 
pinet  each  other.  It  waa  aeea  that  the  council  could  not 
veQ  debate  to  any  purpose,  on  so  unequivocal  au  expression 
tf  Froteetant  opinion  :  the  diacaasione  were  confined — and 
Wen  this  was  a  great  point  gained — to  that  intermediate 
tptem  propounded  by  Caspar  Contarini  and  his  friends. 

Seripando,  the  general  of  the  Angustines,  advanced  tbls 
joetrine,  but  not  without  the  express  declaration  that  he  waa 
Ipholding  no  tenet  of  Luther,  but  ratber  those  of  bia  must 
Mttowned  opponenta,  aa  Pflug  and  firopper:  justification,  he 
BMteaded,  was  twofold* — tbe  one  inherent  in  us,  indwelling, 
nd  that  through  wbicb,  from  children  of  sin,  we  become 
(Inliiren  of  God.  But  this  also  is  of  free  grace,  and  nn- 
Berited ;  it  becomes  manifest  in  virtues,  and  la  active 
jrotta,  but  not  of  itself  capable  of  conducting  us  jSkaglory 
t  God.  The  otiier  ie  the  rigbteousness  and  mei^^^^' 
Bpsrted  and  attributed  to  ua  ;  this  atones  for  all^ 
tperfect  and  equal  to  our  salvation.  Thus  w 
mi  had  taught:  "If  tve  make  question,"  be  remarks,  "as 
which  of  these  justifications  we  must  rely  on — that  ia- 
Mliing  or  that  imparted  through  Christ- — the  devout  man 
[ill  reply,  that  we  must  confide  in  the  latter  only.  Our  own 
gliteoasness  ia  incomplete  and  inefiective,  marred  by  its 
iEcisnciea — that  of  Christ  alone  is  true  and  sufficient ;  thia 
'  is  entirely  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  virtue  of 
alone  may  we  trust  to  be  justified  before  God."t 
Dt  even  thus  modified,  leaving  as  they  did  tbe  essentials 
Proteatant  doctrine  unharmed,  so  that  its  adberenta  might 

VtKn  dato  a  13  di  Laglio,  1541.  See  Pallaviclm,  viii.  li.  4. 
\  CoDCarini  Tractatua  de  Jastifieatiaae.  But  the  reader  mnat  not 
Eolt  the  Venice  edition  of  1589,  whicli  waa  Chat  I  firat  ebw,  where  this 
ige  will  be  soaght  in  vain.  In  1571  the  Smboone  had  approved  tta 
iie  as  it  stood  ;  in  the  Paris  edidoa  of  that  jear  it  isaiven  namulilated, 
1589,  on  the  contrary,  the  inquisitor-general  of  ^niee,  Fra  Marco 
"id,  retdsed  to  permic  io  appeflrance ;  and,  not  satisfied  by  the  omia- 
of  condemned  paaaages,  he  lo  alttred  them  as  to  bring  tliem  into 
lony  with  the  Catholic  teuelB.  We  are  amaitd  on  flndine  the  coUec- 
in  Qnirini.  Theae  instances  of  anjiuCiiiable  violence 
bered,  if  we  wish  to  cxDlain  to  bitter  a  hatred  aa  th&t  chficUbsd  tn 
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have  sanctioned  the  cLaoge,   ihese  tenets  encouutereil   thi 
most  violeut  opposition. 

Cnmfia,  who  had  already  opposed  the  Protestant  tendencf 
when  it  appeared  at  Riitisbon,  hml  now  his  place  among  thoat 
oardintils  to  whom  tlie  control  of  the  council  of  Trent  ml 
intrusted.  He  brought  forward  a  treatise  of  his  own  on  tBa 
eiihject  of  justification,  and  in  this  he  contended  eagerly  againat 
all  such  opinions  as  those  upheld  by  the  moderate  party.' 
Already  had  the  Jesuits  assumed  a  position  by  his  me', 
Salmeron  and  Lainez  had  secured  the  advantageous  priTileg* 
of  addressing  the  assembly ;  the  one  at  the  commencemeot) 
the  other  at  the  close  of  its  sittings :  each  possessed  leaniiif 
and  ability,  was  fired  with  zeal,  and  in  the  hloora  of  lUs. 
Enjoined  by  Ignatius  to  commit  tkemselves  to  no  opinion  H^ 
proBching  to  innovation  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,f  tb^ 
combated  the  tenets  of  Seripando  with  their  utmost  foroa 
Lainej^aBeared  on  the  field  of  controversy  with  an  enf 
volui^^^^Ker  than  a  mere  reply  ;  he  had  the  majority  of 
theol<|B^an  his  side. 

TheoSstinction  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of  justifl*^ 
cation  was  left  unquestioned  by  these  disputants,  but  thffT 
atfirmed  that  the  imputed  righteousness  became  inrolrM 
in  the  inherent,  or  that  Christ's  merits  were  immediately 
ascribed  and  imparted  to  man  through  hith  ;  that  we  must 
by  all  means  place  our  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
not  because  these  merits  complete,  but  because  they  prodnca 
onr  own.  This  was  precisely  the  point  on  which  all  turned, 
for  as  according  to  Contarini  and  Seripando,  the  merits  of 
Works  could  avail  nothing,  so  by  this  view  of  the  case  was 
their  efficacy  restored.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen 
taught,  that  the  soul,  clothed  with  grace,  merits  for  itself 
eternal  life.^  The  archbishop  of  Bitontfl.  one  of  the  moat 
learned  and  eloquent  of  these  fathers,  distinguished  between 
a  previous  justification,  dependent  on  the  merits  of  Christ) 
by  which  the  sinner  is  rescued  from  the  state  of  reprobation  ; 
and  a  subsequent  justification,  worked  out  by  our  own 
righteousness,    dependent    on    the    grace    imputed   to,    and 

•  Bromato  :  Vita  dl  Paolo  IV.  lom.  ii.  p.  131. 

t  OrlaodiimB,  ri,  p.  127. 

t  ChemDitliu :  Eiamen  Concilu  TridentliiJ ,  i.  35&. 
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dwelling  in  lu:  in  this  maae,  thebisbop  of  Fa,noc];c1areafniith 
to  be  bat  the  gate  of  justificatinn,  where  wo  miiat  not  stand 
(till,  bnt  miut  traverse  tbe  wbole  course. 

However  closely  these  opinions  may  appear  to  approsimate, 
tbey  are  in  fact  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  tbe 
Lutheran  doctrine  does  indeed  assert  tbe  necessity  of  inward 
ngeneration,  points  oat  tbe  way  to  salvation,  and  declares 
that  good  works  mnst  follow;  but  it  maintains  that  tbe  ^vine 
nue  proceeds  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  Tbe  council  of 
Iient,  on  tbe  contrary,  admits  the  merits  of  Christ,  it  is  trne, 
'•ttribntes  justification  to  these  merits  oiily,  so  &r  aa  they 
■  ■»  regeneration,  and  thereby  good  works,  on  wLicli,  as 
result,  this  council  makes  all  depend.  "Tbe  sinner," 
■  is  justified,  when,  throngh  tbe  merits  of  tlia 
ty  passion,  and  through  tbe  operation  of  the  eacred 
the  love  of  God  is  implanted  in  his  heart  and  abides  in 
le  tbe  friend  of  God,  man  goea  forward  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  renewed  from  day  today;  whilst 
lie  walks  by  tbe  commandments  of  God  and  the  church,  he 
gnirs  nitli  the  help  of  faith  throngh  good  works,  in  the 
tigbleoasQcss  obtained  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
bMomes  more  and  more  justified." 

-And  thus  were  tbe  Protestant  opinions  altogether  excluded 
mm  Catholicism,  all  inediation  was  ntterly  rejected.  This 
MCtnred  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  emperor  was  vie- 
tmms  in  Germany,  the  LutberaDS  were  submitting  in 
■liDOBt  every  direction,  and  preparations  were  making  to 
mbdue  those  who  stiU  hoped  to  hold  out.  Tbe  advocates  of 
moderate  views.  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  archbishop  of  Siena, 
iad  already  quitted  the  council,  but  aa  might  be  eifpected, 
uder  different  pretexts  ;t  instead  of  guiding  and  moderating 

•  Scuio  TI.  c.  Tu.  10. 

t  It  was  Rt  least  s  Btruige  coinddence,  if  botb  were  prevented,  u  ii 
Nid,  bj  the  tuuident  of  sudden  ilhuse,  from  retumtag  to  Trent.  Pola  ai 
C-  Monte  u  Cervini,  15  Sept.  1546.  Epp.  turn.  it.  p.  189.  The 
OpinioiiE  muntained  b;  Pole  were  greatly  injuiioUB  to  that  prelate. — Men- 
doiaal  Emperador  Carlos,  13  July,  1S47.  "  Lo  Cardinal  de  Inglaterra  le 
liue  dsnno  lo  que  se  a  dicho  de  la  justifcadoa."  [The  cardinal  of 
EagUnd  hu  dooe  himself  much  harm  bj  irhat  he  ba«  aaid  of  joi- 
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tlie  faith  of  otlieri^  they  liad  cause  to  fear,  lest  their  ons 
eliiiuld  be  assailed  and  condemned. 

The  most  important  difficulty  was  thas  overcome ;  Biaoe  jw 
tificati'in  is  progressive  lu  the  heart  of  man,  and  tmdergnci^ 
continual  development,  the  sacraments  are  manifestly  ii 
dispensable ;  for  by  these  it  is  begun,  or  if  began  is  con* 
tinued,  or  when  lost  is  recovered.  Tbe  whole  seven  migbt 
then  all  be  retained  without  difficulty  as  heretofore,  and  tm 
origin  referred  to  the  Author  of  Faith,  since  the  institutdaiu 
of  Christ's  church  were  communicated,  not  by  scripture  only,, 
bnt  also  by  tradition.  Now  tbese  eacraiaeots  embntcs  tM' 
^  whole  life  of  man  as  we  know  well ;  in  every  stage  of  ita  pro- 
gress, they  represent  the  true  power  of  the  hierarchy;  hytbae 
does  she  rule  every  day  and  hour  of  the  layman's  existence^ 
since  they  are  not  the  types  of  grace  only,  they  impart  gra«, 
oofflpleting  thus  the  mystical  relation  in  which  man  is  beheTsd 
to  stand  with  God. 

Therefore  it  is  that  tradition  was  received,  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  perpetually  abiding  in  the  church ;  and  the  Vulgate, 
because  the  Romish  church  has  by  special  grace  been  kept 
wholly  free  from  error.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  i 
dwelling  of  the  divine  element,  that  the  justifying  principls 
should  also  h^ve  its  abode  In  man ;  that  the  graise  bonnd  1^ 
in  the  visible  sacrament  should  be  imparted  to  him  step  by 
step,  embracioir  his  whole  life,  and  holding  full  possession  U, 
and  of,  the  hour  of  his  death.  The  visible  church  is  at  diB 
same  time  the  true  church,  which  has  been  called  the  ii 
risible.  Beyond  her  own  pale  can  no  religious  existence  In 
acknowledged. 


§  6.   The  Inquintion, 

Time  had  not  been  lost  in  the  meanwhile,  measures  havitig 
already  been  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 

•  Sessio  Vn.,  Procemium. 

+  Sarpi  pytt  the  Hiscuosions  on  this  point :  Historia  del  Concilia 
dei,1ino.p.  241.     (See  Cii£  EiliCiaauf  1629.1     P^Urisiu'iacsouatti  T«(|  . 
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\  and  for  lie  careful  diasemination  ol  those  they  had 
Utto  BubTert. 

B  we  must  once  ninre  look  back  to  the  time  of  tba 

jnferonee.      When  it  became  obvious  that  no  con- 

1  coald  bo  arrived  at  with  the  professors  of  the  new 

I  tenelB ;  and  that  even  in  Italy  disputea  had  ariaen  concern- 

I  iug  llie   sacraments,    wliile   doubta   as    regarded   purgatory 

1  other  points   of    great    moment    in    the    Homan    ritual 

Eaintkening  among  the  people,  the  pope  one  day  in- 

Tfof  Cardinal  Caraffa,   "  what  remedy  could  be  devised  I 

■'  9  evils!"     The   cardinal   replied,   that  a   thoroughly! 

ing  inquisition  was  the  on!y  one  sure  to  be  efficient,  and  ' 

is  opinion  was  supported  by  tliat  of  John  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 

cudinal  of  Burgos. 

The  old  Dominican  Inquisition  had  long  fallen  to  decay, 
■be  choice  of  inquisitors  was  committed  to  the  monastic  orders, 
end  it  sometimes  happened  that  these  men  partook  of  the 
Wry  opinions  that  they  were  appointed  to  suppress.  The 
pnmitive  form  liad  been  so  far  departed  from  in  Spain,  that  a 
npeme  tribunal  of  the  Intjiiisjtion  had  been  established  for 
tHst  (Montry.  Caraffa  and  Burgos  were  both  old  Dominicans, 
tulots  for  the  purity  of  Catholicism,  holding  stern  and 
gloomy  views  of  moral  rectitude,  in  their  own  lives  rigidly 
Ustere,  and  immoveable  in  their  opinions  ;  these  men  adviscid 
the  pope  to  establish  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Inquisition  in 
Some,  nniversal  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  on  which  all  others 
AmU  depend.  "  As  St.  Peter,"  exclaimed  Caraffa,  "  sub- 
I  the  Gtet  heresiarchs  in  no  other  place  than  Rome, 
lost  the  successors  of  Peter  destroy  all  the  beresics  of  the 
Thole  world  in  Rome."*  The  Jesuits  account  it  among  the 
glories  of  their  order,  that  their  founder,  Loyola,  supported 
tl^  proposition  by  a  special  memorial.  The  bull  was  pub- 
lished on  the  21st  of  July,  1542. 

By  this  edict  six  caFdinals  were  appointed  Coromiesioners 
oFlhe  Apostolic  See,  and  Inquisitors  general  and  universal  in 
mailers  of  faith  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  Cara^  and  Toledo 
king  the  first  among  them.  These  cardinals  were  invested 
*iUi  the  right  of  delegating  similar  power  to  ecclesiastics,  in 

•  Bromxto:  Vita  di  P«oJo  IV.  lib.  vii.  \  %. 
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all  Buch  places  as  should  seem  good  to  them,  as  ilao  nf  deteN 
miiiing  all  appeals  against  the  acts  of  these  ddlegutea,  ereo 
without  the  intervention  of  tlie  ordinary  ecoleaiastical  courts., 
AD  were  subjected  to  their  authority  without  distinction  ol 
rank  or  person, — no  station  or  dignity  was  to  be  exempt.     lW 
suspected  were  at  once  to  be  thrown  info  prison,  thoguiltytd 
he  punished  hy  loss  of  life  and  confiscation  of  property.     " 
restriction  only   was   imposed   on  the  power  of  these 
they  were  at  liberty  to  inflict  punishment,  hut  the  right  nl 
pardon  was  reserved  by  the  pope  to  liimBelf;    they  might; 
condemn  heretics  withont  restraint,  but  to  absolve  those 
condemned   was  in  the  power  of  the  pope  only.      Thus 
they  to  proceed,  enforcing  and  executing  whatever  might 
effectually  "  suppress  and  uproot  the  errors  that  have  found' 
place  in  the  Christian  community,  and  permitting  no  vestig 
of  them  to  remain."* 

Caraffa  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  this  edict  into  eie 
cution ;  he  would  have  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  wait  fo 
the  usual  issue  of  means  from  the  apostolic  treasury,  an 
though  by  no  means  rich,  he  hired  a  house  for  immediate  pro 
ceedings  at  his  own  expense ;  this  he  fitted  up  with  rooms  ft 
the  officers,  and  prisons  for  the  accused.  Supplying  the  latter 
kv^^ '  ^  with  strong  bolts  and  locks,  with  dungeons,  chains,  block^ 
and  every  other  fearful  appurtenance  of  his  office,  /\He  s{>- 
pointed  commissioners-general  for  the  difierent  countnM, 
Teofito  di  Tropea,  his  own  chaplain,  was  the  first  of  thosa 
named  for  Rome,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discoveCh. 
and  of  this  man's  severity,  many  cardinals,  among  whom  w 
Pole,  had  afterwards  grievous  experience. 

The  manuscript  life  of  Caraffa  gives  the  following  ruleat 

*  "  Licet  all  initio.  Degmtado  nonnullonim  S.  R.  E.  Cardiiuliam  G*^ 
aeralium  luquisitonun  hsreticEe  pratiCBtis,  21  Julii,  IS-LS."  CocqueliuHU 
iv.  211. 

+  CttrBcciolO!  Vita  di  Paolo  IV,,  MS.,  c.  8.     "  Ha«eva  ^li  quateiB-' 
frBBcritte  regole  tsnute  da  lui  come  assiomi  yerisBimi !  la  prima,  che  li 
materia  di  fede  ndn  bifiogna  aspetfar  punto,  ma  subito  die  ri  6  qm  '-^ 
■aspetto  o  indicia  di  peste  beretica,  far  ogai  sfono  e  vialenza  per  ( 
parla."      [He  held  as  a  positive  axiom  this  rule,  that  in  malterm  of 
one  mnat  in  DO  way  pause  at  all,  but  in  the  first  suepician  or  intimi 
of  this  plague  of  heresy,  proceed  b;  all  forc«  imd  violence  to  it(  itUir  n> 
tiipatioa.] 
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town  np  by  Carafia  himself ;  and  as  being  "  the  best  lie  could 

'se  for  promoting  the  end  in  view : — 
First.  When  the  faith  is  in  question,  there  must  he  no 
$iaj;  but  at  the  slightest  suspicion,  rigorous  meusuros  must 
le  resorted  to  with  all  speed. 

"Secondly.  No  consideration  to  be  shewn  to  any  prince  or 
|nlate,  however  high  his  station. 

,  "Thirdly.  Extreme  severity  is  rather  to  he  exercised  against 
jkosa  who  attempt  to  shield  tlieinselves  under  the  protection 
(f  my  potentate :  only  he  who  mukes  plenary  confession  shall 
be  treated  with  gentleness  and  fatherly  compasaion. 

"  Fourthly.  No  man  must  deUaae  himself  by  shewing  toleta- 
tion  towards  heretics  of  any  kind,  above  all  towards  Cal- 
fioiiitB." 

It  will  be  remaiVed  that  all  is  severity,  inflexible  and 
Mnotseless ;  till  confession  has  been  wrung  out  no  mercy 
say  be  hoped  for.  A  fearful  state  of  things ;  and  then 
HOre  especially  bo  when  opinions  were  cot  well  fixed 
*i  fnlly  developed,  and  many  were  seeking  to  conciliate 
tbe  more  profound  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  inatitu- 
tione  of  the  existing  church.  The  weaker  resigned  themselvea 
ud  submitted  j  those  of  jirmer  character,  on  the  coutritry, 
Nn  Srst  decidedly  attached  themselves  to  the  proscribed 
OpinioDB,  and  sought  to  withdraw  from  the  violence  threaten- 
mgtbeni. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  was  Bernardino  Oohino.  It  had 
Jot  Mine  time  been  remarked  that  his  conventual  duties  were 
perfurmed  with  less  teal  than  he  hid  formerly  displayed.  In 
tiieyeur  1542,  hia  hearers  became  dissatisfied  with  the  mode 
df  preaching  he  had  adopted.  He  distinctly  asserted  the 
docteine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Following  St.  Augus- 
tbe,  he  says,  "  He  who  hath  made  thee  without  help  of  thine, 
-Aall  he  not  also  save  thee  without  asking  thine  aid?"  On 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also,  his  comments  were  not  entirely 
ortiodox.  Already  had  the  nuucio  of  Venice  interdicted  his 
pTQuihing  for  some  days  ;  this  caused  his  citation  to  Rome, 
Md  ha  had  proceeded  to  Bologna,  and  even  reacjiod 
Florence   on   his  way  thither,   when,   fearing  most  probably 

tliolnijuiflition  just  then  established,  he  determined  to  escupe. 
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Not  inapt.y  does  tlsn  hiatorian  of  his  order*  deacribe  bis  me- 
lancholy pause  on  reaciiing  ihe  summit  of  Mouut  Bernard; 
■when,  lookiog  once  more  back  on  his  beautiful  Italy,  he  retails 
the  hononrs  he  had  rewived  there ;  the  countless  niultitndea  by 
whom  he  had  been  eagerly  received,  and  respectfully  listenea 
to,  n.nd  who  aftern-arda  condncted   him  with  reverential  ad- 
miratioD  to  his  abode :  certainly  no  man  loses  so  much  a^  an  i 
orator  in  losing  his  country ;   yet  was  he  leaving  it,  and  that  \ 
when  far  advauced  in  years.       Up  to  this  moment  he  had  re-  \ 
tained  the  seal  of  his  order  ;   this  he  now  resigned  to  his  com-    ' 
panion,   and   then  turned  his   steps   towards   Geneva.       Hi< 
opinions,  however,  were  not  yet  well  settled,  and  he  after- 
wards fell  into  very  extraordinary  errors.  ] 

Peter  Martyr  Vermigti  left  Italy  about  the  same  time,  "ij 
tore  myself,"  he  esclaima,  "from  all  those  false  pretension^    ; 
and  saved  my  life  from  the  danger  impending."     He  was  aub- 
Beqnently  followed  by  many  of  the  scholars  whom  he  had 
taught  in  Lucca. f 

More  nearly  did  Celio  Secundo  Cniione  permit  the  daogat    i 
to  approach  him.      He  waited  until  the  bargello  appealed  b 
arrest  him,  then,  being  a  large  and  powerful  man,  he  cut  hia  w^ 
through  the  shirri  with  the  knife  he  wore,  threw  himself  (M 
his  horse,  and  rode  off.    He  also  reached  Switzerland  in  safe'" 

Disturbances  had  before  taken  place  in  Modena;  theyni 
re-apppared,  many  being  denounced  to  the  Inquisition.     ] 
lippo  Valentini  withdrew  to  Trent,  and  Castelvetri  thongl 
it  advisable,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  secure  himself  by  a  p 
into  Germany. 

For  persecution  and  dismay  were  now  proceed 
out  all  Italy;  the  rancour  of  contending  factions 
of  the  inquisitors.  How  often  did  bo  who  bad  long  Taiill^4 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  his  enemy,  now  coDwJ 
pass  his  designs  by  an  accusation  of  heresy  !  Now  bad  tl 
old  bigoted  monks  again  become  possessed  of  weapons,  w' 

•  Boverio.  Annali.  i.  p.  438. 

t  From  a  letter  of  Peti^r  Mortyr  to  the  oooimunity  he  hadlett,  » 
he  expresses  regret  for  having  occafiioDallj  veiled  the  truth,  in  Sci___. 
Lives  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  p.  400.     Gerdeuius  aod  M'Ciie  b 
•Mliected  maof  detached  notices  in  the  works  slresdT  qaoled. 
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with  to  comtiat  tbat  bund  of  cultivated  men  wboBC  literary 
labours  had  led  them  toward;^  religioua  speculations,  and  whose 
intelligent  reasonings  had  made  them  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
nionka,  who  were  in  their  turn  despised  and  disliked  hy  the 
literati.  "  Scarcely  is  it  poaaible,"  exclaims  Antonio  dei  Paglia- 
rtci,  "to  be  ft  Christian,  and  die  qnietly  in  one's  bed."*  Tha 
academy  of  Modena  waa  not  the  only  one  whoso  meniberE 
Beparaled.  The  Neapolitan  also,  founded  by  the  Seggi,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  study  of  literature  only,  but  which 
had  proceeded  to  thetilogical  disputations,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  broke  up  by  command  of  the  viceroy.t 
The  whole  body  of  men  of  letters  was  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  supervision.  In  the  year  1543,  Caraffa  decreed  that 
no  book,  whether  new  or  old,  and  whatever  its  contents,  should 
for  the  ^turo  be  printed  without  permission  from  the  Inquisi- 
tors. Booksellers  were  enjoined  to  send  in  a  catalogue  of 
tiieir  etoflk,  and  to  sell  nothing  without  their  assent.  The 
efficers  of  custonia  also  received  orders  to  deliver  no  package, 
whether  of  printed  books  or  MS.  to  its  address,  without  first 
laying  them  before  the  Inquisition. J  This  gradually  gave 
liae  to  an  Index  of  prohibited  books ;  the  first  examples  were 
Mt  in  Lonvain  and  Paris.  In  Italy,  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
wbo  waiS  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  honse  of 
Caraffa,  caused  the  first  catalogue  to  be  printed  at  Venice ; 
this  included  aboot  seventy  works.  Lists  more  caiefulty  ar- 
langed  and  longer,  appeared  at  Florence  in  1552,  in  Milan, 
in  1554;  and  the  first  published  in  the  form  afterwards  used, 
was  put  forth  at  Rome  in  1559.  Writings  by  cardinals  were 
included  in  this  last,  together  with  the  poems  of  Delia  Casa 
himself 

Nor  were  printers  and  booksellers  the  only  persons  sub- 
jected to  these  stringent  rognlations;  even  on  private  persons 

•  Aonii  Palearii  Opera,  ed.  Wetsten.  1696,  p.  91.  TIC!,  di  Ravenna 
■1  CI.  Contarini,  Epn.  PoU,  iii.  208,_  already  alludes  to  this:  '■  Sendo 
^dcUb  citti  (Ravenna)  partialiasima,  oe  vi  rim&nBndD  buomo  bIcu^o  nan 


Cnuona  that  offer  of  loading  each  other  »ith  acciiintioni. 
■f  Giannoae :   Storia  di  Mapoli,  uxii.  i>,  * 
*  Hromato,  iii.  0, 
VOL.  J.  K 


A 
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it  was  (inforced  as  a  duty  of  couscience  to  denonnce  all  foF-' 
bidden  books,  and  contribute  their  utmost  towards  the  itev 
etructiou  jf  all  tbat  should  i:ome  to  their  koowledge.  These  Ian 
were  uarried  into  execotion  with  incredible  success.  ThoW^ 
many  tbousands  of  the  work  "  On  the  Benefits  bestowed  1^ 
Christ''  were  disseminated,  not  one  was  suffered  to  eacapefi 
the  book  entirely  disappeared,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  fonnt' 
Whole  piles  of  confiscated  copies  were  burnt  in  Home. 

The  aeeular  arm  was  called  in  aid  of  the  clergy  for  all  tl 
rules  and  restriotiona.''  The  purposes  of  the  papal  see  v 
in  this  instance  largely  assisted  by  the  extent  of  its  o 
dominions,  since  they  could  here  set  the  example  GiiL 
desired  to  see  followed,  and  offer  a  model  for  tbe  imitation  (| 
other  lands.  The  governments  of  Milan  and  Naples 
present  but  slight  opposition,  because  they  had  themselves  in-v 
tended  to  establish  the  Spanish  Inq^uisition  in  their  own  tOi 
ritories,  with  this  difference  only ;  that  in  Naples  tbe  cooBbt, 
cation  of  property  was  not  permitted.  In  Tuscany  the  Id^iq^ 
sition  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  Ciiil 
power  by  the  agency  of  the  legate  whom  the  duke,  Coamod* 
Medici,  found  means  to  get  appointed  to  his  court.  Notwidb- 
standinKT  this,  however,  the  Fraternities  founded  by  it  gMl 
great  offence.  In  Sienna  and  Pisa,  the  most  oppressive  serk 
ritics  were  jiut  in  foree  against  the  universities.  The  Inqiff< 
sitor  for  the  Venetian  states  wa^  in  some  measure  suhjecid 
to  tbe  control  of  the  civil  power.  In  the  capitid,  three  Venft 
tian  nobles  were  appointed  t«  sit  in  bis  tribunals  front 
April,  1547;  while,  throughout  the  provinces,  tbe  rector  c( 

*  Many  laymen  offered  their  assiatance.  "  Fa  rimedUto,"  tayt  tk 
Compendium  of  the  Inquiaitora,  "  opportnnamente  dal  S.  Officio  in  ROM 
coil  jiorre  in  ogni  cicta  laleiiti  e  zehinti  iaquiaiUiri,  aervendosi  anche  u13m 
de  Bficolari  reianti  e  dotti,  per  ajuto  della  fede,  come,  verb!  gratii,  di 
Gortesralco  in  Como,  del  coate  Albaro  in  Bergamo,  del  Mnbo  ll 
MiUno.  Questa  molutione  di  aervirai  de'  aecolari  fu  press,  percbe  JXf 
Boli  moltissimi  veiqovi,  vicaiii,  frad  e  pred,  ma  anoi  molti  ddl'  utni 
inquititiune  eraao  beretici."  [This  evil  vas  opporCunGty  remedied  bj  U 
half  office  in  Rome,  nho  placed  able  aud  zealous  inquisitom  io  etrrrdtfi 
cmplnying  also  zealous  and  learned  laymen  in  aid  of  the  faith ,  aa,  for  cb 
ample,  Godetcalcn  in  Coma,  Count  Albano  in  Bergamo,  and  MuCio  fl 
Milan.  These  aecolar  persona  were  employed,  becaiue  many  buhopl 
fjcars,  nionh«.  and  orieeu,  lut,  memben  of  Uie  Inquisitioa  itaeif,  «0 
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each  town  took  pirt  in  the  proceedings,  seeking  oouneel  oce^ 
aionaily  from  learned  doctors,  or,  if  persons  of  great  emiiience 
were  acocsed,  applying  for  his  guidajice  to  the  Conncil  of  Ten. 
With.all  this,  however,  the  ordinances  of  Rome  were  for  tne 
most  part,  and  on  all  essentiat  matters,  fully  carried  into  effect. 
And  in  this  manner  were  all  the  agitations  of  dissentient 
(pinion  subdued  by  main  force,  and  annihilated  throughout 
Itsly.  Almost  tjie  whole  order  of  the  Franciaeans  were  coui' 
pelled  to  recantation,  and  the  diaciples  of  VoldeE  liad  for  the 
most  part  to  retract  their  opinions.  In  Venice  a  certain  degree  ~ 
of  freodara  was  allowed  to  the  foreigners,  principally  Germans, 
•rho  resided  there  for  purposes  of  trade  or  study ;  but  the  na- 
tives, on  the  contrary,  were  compelled  to  abjuration,  and  their 
meetings  were  broken  up.  Many  took  to  flight,  and  these 
Sigitives  were  to  be  found  in  every  town  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Those  who  would  not  abjure  their  faith  and 
tonld  not  escape,  were  subjected  to  the  penalty.  In  Venice, 
tiiey  were  taken  beyond  the  lagoons  by  two  boate :  arrived 
b  the  open  sea,  a  plank  was  laiil  between  these,  on  which  was 
llued  the  condemned ;  at  the  same  nioment  the  rowers  pulled 
iu  opposite  directions  ;  the  plank  feii :  once  mure  did  the  un- 
3iappy  victim  invoke  the  name  of  Christ,  and  then  the  waves 
filuBad  over  him,  "he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  In  Rome,  the 
hnto-da-fe  was  held  formally  at  certain  intervals  before  tl;e 
church  of  Santa  Maria  alia  Minerva.  Many  sought  escape 
by  flying  from  place  to  place  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
Ire  tra4ie  their  wanderings  for  a  time,  then  they  disappear ; 
ftey  had  most  probably  faJlen  into  the  toils  of  their  merciless 
■Hitters.  Others  remained  quiet.  The  duchess  of  Ferrara, 
'ho,  bnt  for  the  Salic  law,  would  have  sat  on  the  French 
pirone,  was  not  protected  by  her  birth  and  high  rank.  Her 
bDsband  was  himself  her  accuser.  "  She  sees  no  one,"  says 
klarot,  "  the  mountains  rise  between  herself  and  her  friends : 
lie  mlngtea  her  ttine  with  her  tears." 


H 
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^^^^B  Sucb  was  the  position  of  things  in  the  Catholio  bieisrolil 
^^^^t^All  opponents  set  aside  by  force,  the  tenets  of  tlie  cbnra 
I  fin  ■       ■  .    -      -- 

r  po' 

I  wi 
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firmly  reinstated  in  the  mind  of  the  age,  and  the  ecclesiastia 
power  enforcing  their  obserTSnce  with  weapons  against  whi( 
D  resistance  could  aviul.  Then  it  waa  that,  in  clceest  alliau 
with  tbis  ali-mas'ering  power,  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  ons) 

Not  in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  all  Italy,  the  most  ei 
traordioary  ruukes  attended  its  eObrts ;  designed,  in  the  Gl 
instance,  for  tne  common  people,  it  was  not  slow  to 
eeptance  front  the  higher  classes  also. 

It  was  hiehly  faronred  in  Parma  by  the  Faniege  ;*  prii 
cesses  submitted  themselves  to  the  spiritnal  exercises  it 
joined.  In  Venice,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  expounded  li 
Lainez,  expressly  for  the  nobles;  and,  in  1542, ' 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Lippomano  family,  in  layii 
the  foundation  of  the  Jesuits'  college  in  that  ciiy.  So  ex' 
ordinary  a  degree  of  inQaeuce  was  gained  by  Francesco  Sti 
over  the  citizens  of  Montepnleiano,  that  many  of  them  i 
induced  to  accompany  him  throngh  the  streets,  ')egging;  Strw 
knocking  at  the  different  doors,  and  his  companions  reocHTc 
t!ie  donations.  They  made  themselves  extrenifity  yypr^m 
Faenza,  although  tbis  city  bad  previously  hern  m'-cb  und. 
the  influence  of  Bernardino  Ocliino.  Thpy  fc.-med  school 
there,  succeeded  in  allaying  enmities  of  a  hundred  yew 
standing,  and  in  forming  societies  for  the  relief  of  ihe 
1  name  these  instances  as  examples  only ;  suffice  it  U 
that  they  appeared  everywhere,  gained  numerous 
and  firmly  established  their  ascendancy. 

*  Orlaadinaa  eipressCB  himEelf  in  ein^lar  terms  ; — "  Et  < 
he,  ii.  p.  7B,  "  etprivati,  qoibua  fniaae  dicitnr  aliqas  cam  Romano  pontifii 

neceaaitudo.  aupplices  ad  earn    litersa  pro  F"'—    —-^ '-    ■-■      -■ 

[Both  the  city  and  cerlaia  priiate  perslns,  n 
degree  related  to  the  pontiff,  preaenied  a  letter  of  anpplication  to  the  f 
they  might  retain  Faber.]  As  if  all  the  world  did  not  know  that  Paul  Hi 
had  a  eon.  Moreover,  Ihe  InqiuBition  waa  aubseijnently  '^tablii'bed  i 
:  oppoaition  manifested  towtnu  the  ^rie  ~ 
wbe  Hjoani  Jefoititm. 


d  towtnu  the  -jnat 
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Bnt  aa  Ignatiua  Loyola  was  altogether  a  Spaniard,  and 
ratirely  possessed  by  the  ideas  proper  to  his  nation,  ae  also 
be  had  thence  received  Itis  most  zealoue  dieciples,  so  had  il 
followed,  that  hie  society,  wholly  SpaDish  ia  spirit,  made 
greater  progresa  in  Spain  than  even  in  Italy.  A  very 
important  conqnest  was  gained  at  Barcelona,  iu  the  person  of 
Emceaco  Borgia,  duke  of  Candia.  Such  raaltitudea  flocked 
td  hear  Araoz,  in  Valencia,  that  no  church  could  contain 
tiiem,  and  a  pulpit  wae  prepared  for  him  in  the  open  air. 
Equally  anccessfiil  was  Francesco  Villanova,  in  Aicala, 
where  he  gained  numerous  adheronte  of  high  consideratiou, 
MtitithBtanding  hia  mean  hirth,  weakness  of  liealth,  and  total 
nnt  of  all  learning.  From  thjs  city,  and  that  of  Salamanca, 
vhere,  in  1S48,  the  Jesuits  commenced  their  establishment. 
Id  a,  small,  wretched  house,  they  afterwards  extended 
tfcenaelves  over  all  Spain.*  Nor  were  tliey  less  cordially 
receired  in  Portugal.  Of  the  two  first  who,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, were  sent  to  him,  the  king  retained  one,  Simon  Rode- 
ric.  Dear  his  person;  the  other  he  despatched  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  this  was  that  Xavier  who  there  gained  for  him- 
seU  the  name  of  an  apostle  and  the  glory  of  a  saint.  At  both 
the  peninsular  courts,  the  Jesuits  obtained  extraordinary  po- 
pularity; that  of  Portugal  they  reformed  altogether,  and  in 
the  Spanish  court  they  were  almost  instantly  selected  as  con- 
fcsors  by  the  most  distingnished  cobles,  an  the  president  of 
tie  council  of  Castile,  and  the  cardinal  of  Toledo. 

80  early  a&  the  year  1540,  certain  young  L;en  had  been 
•mt  by  Loyola  to  study  in  Paris  ;  from  that  cit^  the  society 
Ulended  itself  over  tlie  Netbeihrnds.  In  Louviun  the  most 
detuaive  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Faber.  Eighteen 
jrouDg  men,  already  masters  of  arts  or  bacbelora  in  that  uni- 
<^ity,  attached  themselves  to  bis  steps,  ofiering  to  abandon 
home  and  country,  for  the  purpose  of  following  him  to  Portn- 
pL  Already  were  the  Jesuits  seen  in  Germany ;  among 
the  firat  who  joined  them  waa  Pet«r  Canisius,  afterwards  so 
diectual  a  promoter  of  their  interests,  and  who  entered  tlieii 
•Her  DD  his  twenty-third  birthday. 

This  rapid  success  waa,  of  necessity,  most  powerfully  in- 

•EUwdBorini!  Tita  Ignad,  c.  xr.  a.  Ui ;  o.mna.u.»». 
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flnentinl  in  tlie  development  of  the  institution ;  tlie  form 
earned  by  it  was  as  follows  ; — 

Into  the  circle  of  his  first  compa^nions,  the  class  of  the  piw 
fessed,  Ignatias  leceired  but  few  ;  he  found  thnt  meu  Rt  onirf 
highly  edusnted,  good,  and  pious,  were  very  rare;  evenly 
the  first  sketch  of  his  purposes  laid  before  the  pope,  he  de^ 
clares  the  intention  of  training  young  men  according  to  hH 
own  views,  and  in  colleges,  which  he  hopes  to  found  in  difiered 
Universities,  Of  these,  a  number  surpassing  his  expectation 
presented  themselves,  as  we  have  said  ;  they  constituted  tU 
class  of  scholastics,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  meinbnf 
"  professed."* 

But  in  this  arrangement  a  certain  inconvenience 
covered.     The  professed,  by  their  fourth  and  special  vow,  h« 
bound  themselves  to  perpetual  travels  in  the  service  of  tbi 
pope  ;  but  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  to  aaaign  to  th( 
men  the  government  of  the  many  colleges  now  required,  sin 
such  iustitutiotts  would    demand   their    continoa]    re«idenW 
Ignatius  thus  found  it  necessary  to  constitirte  a  third  di 
standing  between  the  two  just  described.     These  were  ca' 
/  spiritual  coadjutors ;  they  were  priests,  possessing  the  ch 
'   learning  and  general  science  required  for  the  instruction  <il 
youth,  and  devoting  themselves  eipressly  to  that  employraen 
No  portion  of  the  Jesuit  institution  was  more  important  thS 
this,  and,  so  far  as   my  researches  have  enabled  me  to 
cover,  its  chsraeler  was  peculiar  to  that  body,  which  ii 
debted  to  it  for  a  large  part  of  its  unesampW  inftuenoe  anj 
sncceas.     These  coadjutors  were  allowed  to  settle  themsolTfl 
in  su  ch  places  as  they  chose  to  select ;  they  assumed  the  coll 
^1  of  education,  and  silently  established  a  wide-spreadiri 
ascendancy  for  the  order.     They  also  took  three  vi 
ind  these,  be  it  remarked,  were  simple,  and  not  solemn ; 


*  Paul!  III.  FacultoscoadjntoreiHdmittendi,  d.  5  Janii,  1546. 
ul  ud  vots,  servanda  pro  eo  tcmpora  quo  tu,  fili  pnEpoaite,  et  qiu 
tempore  faerint  ejusdem  sodetatis  propositi,  eia  in  miniaterio  spir^ 
vel  lemporali  utendum  judicaverltia,  et  non  ultra  aatringantnr."— (' 
InstitQtorum,  i.  p.  15.  [So  that  they  shall  be  held  to  keep  their  i 
for  whalevpr  tune  thou  mj  son  and  those  who  shall  preside  Tor  the 
being  over  the  society,  shall  think  fit  '.o  ctuploir  tl  til  servicea,  iptritt 
'aiparal,  tad  not  hD(ec.2 


IB  to  say,  the  society  couM  absolve  them  from  these  tows,  in 
MTtaiu  cases,  uarefully  defineil,  while  any  attempt  on  their 
put  to  leave  the  order,  was  followed  by  immediate  excom- 


Bot  oDe  thing  more  was  now  reqniaile.  The  studies  and 
Occupations  to  which  these  classes  were  destined  must  have 
MITeml  andue  int«tTDption,  hnd  thej  been  also  fiubjccted  to 
llie  care  of  providing  for  their  own  siibaistence.  Tbia,  then, 
Hkj  were  simred.  The  professed  lived  on  alms  in  their 
Jwuses,  and  the  coUegea  were  permitted  to  possess  reveniiea 
a  tnmiuon.  Fi>r  the  administrntion  of  this  income,  so  far  as 
tt  did  not  devolve  on  the  profeesed,  who  were  excluded  from 
.ill  iluire  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  Ignatius  appointed  secnlar 
ewdjutors,  to  whom  the  management  of  other  affairs,  merely 
Stlernal,  wus  also  intrnsted.  These  secnlar  coadjutors  were 
iqimlly  bound  by  the  three  simplo  tows,  hut  bad  to  content 
IhemBelves  with  the  persuasion,  that  they  were  serving  God, 
By  ading  a  society  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls ;  tbey 
*ere  not  suffered  to  seek  for  any  other  rewajd. 

These  arrangements  were  perfectly  well  calculated  in  them- 
Islves,  and,  a,t  the  same  time,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bierar- 
itiy,  eminently  proper,  by  its  several  gradations,  to  subjugate 
"le  minds  of  those  on  whom  it  acted.* 

And  now,  if  we  examine  the  laws  of  which  the  code  of  the 
Jtauits  came  gradually  to  be  formed,  we  shall  perceive  that 
entire  eeparatioa  of  its  members  from  alt  the  usual  inte- 
_.  it  and  relations  of  life  was  one  of  their  principal  objects. 
We  of  kindred  they  denounced,  as  a  carnal  inclination. t 
The  man  who  resigned  his  property  to  enter  the  order,  was 
a  no  case  to  bestow  it  on  his  relations,  but  must  distribute 
lU  to  the  poor.J  He  who  had  once  become  a  Jesuit  could 
'ier  receive  nor  write  a  letter  that  was  not  read  by  his 

Thfl  huas  of  the  iodetjr  was  formed  of  "  novices,  gneits,  end  indif- 
Jbcntl  i"  from  the«  arose  tlie  different  olaBses.    , 

■f  SummBriuo)  CoostitutioQum,  §  8,  in  the  Corpus  Institutorum  Socie- 
.OtJemi  Antwerp,  1709,  torn.  i.  In Orlandinas, iii,  66,  Faber  is  lauded 
It  having  once  parsed  IhrouRli  hia  native  town,  after  many  years  of  ab- 
ttee,  and  proceeding  on  liis  journey  witlunit  permitting  himself  eren  tt 
■^•ke  halt. 

2  Exunen  generele,  c 


BQpenor.     The  suciety  demands  tbe  wliole  being ;    all  tb 
fiiculties  and  Inclinations  of  the  man  must  bo  held  in  it£  fett«ni 

It  claima  to  share  in  the  must  intiraat«  of  his  secrets;  i 
his  faults,  nay,  even  all  his  virtues,  muat,  be  carefully  e 
rated :  a  confessor  is  appointed  him  l>y  his  superiors,  1 
general  reserving  to  himaelf  the  right  of  granting  ahsolntit 
in  such  cases  as  it  may  he  deemed  expedient  that  he  ebaa' 
take  cognisance  of.^  He  insisted  on  this  regulation  as  a  mea 
to  his  obtiuning  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  subordinate!,  tk 
BD  he  might  the  better  use  them  at  bis  pleasure. 

For  in  the  onler  of  Jesuits,  obedienoa  takes  the  plaoat 
every  motive  or  aSectiou  that  usually  awa]<ens  men  to  t 
tivtty — obedience,  absoiutfi  and  unconditional,  without  a 
thought  or  question  as  t«  itji  object  or  consequences.t  I 
man  shall  nspire  to  any  rank  above  that  he  holds,  T 
secular  coajJjutor  may  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write  witiio 
permission,  if  it  happen  that  he  do  not  possess  these  ai 
nients.  With  the  most  unlimited  abjuration  of  all  right  i 
judgment,  in  total  and  blind  subjection  to  the  will  of  1 
superiors,  must  he  resign  himself  to  be  led,  like  a  tli' 
without  life,  as  the  staff,  for  example,  that  the  superior  hi 
in  his  hand,  to  bo  turned  to  any  purpose  seeming  good  to  hB 
The  society  is  to  bim  as  the  representative  of  the  divii 
providence.  J 

*  SulesfouodsepEiretelyin  theSmnmsriamConstitQrioiinia,  H32,th 
the  EismeD  gensrole,  $  35,  3G  (  and  ConstiCutionum  Patili  III.  c.  i.  n  ' 
"  Uli  casus  reservahuntur,"  it  in  remarked  in  the  latter  place,  "mioaibJ 
(mperiorejcognoscinecessarium,  videbitur  aut  valde  conveniens.  [H* 
cases  to  be  reserved  which  it  ehall  aeem  netdful  or  very  expedi 
the  saperior  should  know.] 

t  The  letter  ot  Ignatius  ""  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jena  1 
Portugal." 

J  Constitutioncs,  vi.  1.  "  Et  sibi  quisque  perauadeat,  qaod  qidl 
obedientia  vivunt,  se  furri  ae  regi  a  divina  providentia  per  aoperia 
Buoa  sinere  debcnt,  periode  ac  cadaver  esaent."  [And  let  each  one  be  II 
Itun,  that  they  who  live  under  obedience  should  suffer  themselves  W 
moved  and  goyerned  by  dinne  proyideoce  (through  their  snperiors), 
though  they  were  dead  bodies.]  Here  is  also  the  other  ConititntioQ,  ^ 
according  to  which  it  would  seem  that  even  a  sin  might  bo  eaj(«B. 
"  Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino,  .  .  .  nullas  cQustituCiones,  declantla 
vel  ordinem  ullum  vivendi  posse  obligatiouem  ad  pecistam  mortals 
mtiala  inducere.  nisi  snperior  ea  in  nomine  Domini  Jesu  Chiitli  n 
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lat  a  power  wba  that  now  committed  to  the  geoersj 
t«d  in  him  for  life  was  the  faculty  ot  wielding  this 
fitioning  obedience  of  thousands;  nor 

he  ia  responsible  for  the  use  made  of  it.  Bj  that 
if  the  order  Bubmitt«d  to  the  pontiif  in  1543,  every 
er  of  the  society,  wlm  might  chance  to  be  at  the  same 
with  the  general,  was  to  be  called  to  the  discuaaion  of 
be  most  trifling  aSaira  ;  bat  by  Julius  III.  be  was  freed 
this  restriction  in  1530,  and  is  to  take  connsel  only 
he  ehall  himeelf  desire  it.  For  some  material  change  in 
ustitntiou,  or  for  the  suppression  of  houses  and  colleges 
was  a  confoltation  imperative  j*  in  every  other  case,  all 

ia  committed  to  him  of  acting  as  may  be  most  condncit'e ' 

good  of  the  society.  He  baa  as3ista,nts  in  the  different 
ices,  but  these  confine  tbemselves  strictly  to  such  matters 

ahall  confide  to  them.  All  presidents  of  proviacea, 
»,  and  housea,  he  names  at  liis  pleasure ;  he  receives  or 
see,  dispenses  or  furnishes,  and  may  be  said  to  exercise  a 
F  papal  authority  on  a  small  scale. t 
all  this  there  was  one  only  danger  to  be  feared,  namely, 
be  general,  possessing  so  great  a  power,  might  himself 
t  from  the  principles  of  the  society  :  certain  restrictions 
therefore  imposed  on  his  habits  of  life.  To  us  it  will 
[Uy  Dot  seem  so  important  as  it  may  hare  appeared  to 

obediendK  jnbeat."  [It  has  eecmed  good  to  us  in  (lie  Lord  .  .  thst 
ititutioiu,  declarations,  or  order  of  liTiag  can  induce  fn  abligvCion 
Cat  or  Tenial  gin,  unless  the  superior  command  them,  in  the  name 
Lord  JeauB  Christ,  or  in  virtue  of  obedienoe.]  A  man  can  scarcely  | 
it  eyes  as  be  reads  this;  and,  certainly,  another  meaning  besides 
Lggested  by  tbc  first  perusal  may  be  eitracted.  "  Obligatio  ad 
im  inortalc  Tel  Teniale,"  may  ralber  point  to  t'oe  binding  force  of 
EudtaCioni  ivhich  he  whu  violates  is  guilty  of  *^  mortal  or  venial 
bat  the  words  should  be  more  precise,  for  no  one  could  be  blamed 
iously  referring  "  ea"   to  "peccatum,"   and  not  to  "  constitn- 

lortannm  judicabit,  fratrum  suomm  ooa- 
jubendi  qme  ad  Dei  gloriam  pertinera 
a":iLT,  JDS  cotum  naneai,      says  Julius  III.  Conlir.  '     ''' ""' 

illl  have  the  right  to  himself  to  ordain  those  tbinj 
:eni  conducive  to  the  glory  of  Cod.  assiated.  M  fai 
llii  brethren.] 

-  -^  ■'  -  hi*.X 
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Ignatins,  tbat  the  Society  or  its  depatiea  were  intmated  4 
the  arrangement  of  certain  external  observances,  the  bona 
meals  and  sleep,  for  example,  the  dress,  and  whatever  I 
cerned  the  daily  habits.*  It  is,  nevertheless,  still  sumeW 
that  the  supreme  power  should  be  deprived  of  a,  freedoS 
action  enjoyed  by  the  most  insignificant  individual.  1 
assistants  who  were  not  named  by  himself,  maintained  aj 
Btant  supervision  over  him  in  these  respects  ;  and  one  oil 
called  the  admonitor,  was  specially  appointed  to  warn  hM 
any  lapse.  In  the  event  of  any  gross  &ult,  the  aamm 
could  SDmrnon  the  general  congregation,  who  had  the  poiffl 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  offeBl 
general.  f 

This  carries  u3  a  step  further  in  our  examination  oti 
order.  ' 

We  must  not  suffer  onrselvcs  to  be  dazzled  by  the  )M 
bolical  descriptions  left  na  of  their  power  by  the  Jesuits  ta 
Belvea  ;  rather  let  us  consider  what  may  have  been  practid 
the  great  extent  soon  obtained  by  the  Boeiety  coaddi 
We  shall  then  arrive  at  the  following  results  :  To  the  get 
remained  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  whole  order,  morel 
ticularly  the  control  of  thesuperiors,  whose  consciences  ha 
to  scrutinize  and  direct — whose  duties  lie  alone  could  an 
These  superiors,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  similar  pi 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  frequently  exercised  it  | 
a  severity  exceeding  that  of  the  general  himself.t  j 
superiors  and  generaJ  were  to  a  certain  extent  countetpl 
by  each  other.  The  general  was  also  to  be  informed  as  td 
personal  characteristics  of  every  subordinate,  and  althou 
IS  obvious  that  he  coold  interfere  on  important  occadiona  i 
yet  the  supervision  remained  in  his  hands.  A  select  nn| 
of  the  professed,  on  the  other  hand,  were  authorised  td 
ercise  supervision  over  him.  I 

Other  institutions  have  existed,  forming  a.  world  within 
world,  and  which,  releasing  their  members  from  all  exM 
obligations,  have  sought  to  absorb  their  whole  being  to  tT 
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vee.  and  to  inspire  each  iciliTitlual  with  a.  new  principle  of 
3  and  nctioc.  This  waa  pre-emiaeutly  the  puqiuae  of  tha 
Buita,  and  it  was  fully  aecomplislied.  But  there  was  a  further 
eculiarity  in  their  proceedings ;  while  the  order  waa  itaelf 
'':ing  captive  the  mind,  and  holding  it  aeamere  piece  of  pro- 
;ty,  it  nevertheless  demanded  the  full  development  of  all  the 
Unilties  in  each  individual.  No  Jeeuit  was  in  any  sense  his 
n  prtiperty ;  he  belonged  fidly  and  unreservedly  to  the  order : 
18  all  persuDal  consideration  was  merged  in  a  life  of  mutnal 
BTviaion  and  enhordi nation.  But  a  fimily  compacted  and 
feet  unity  was  thus  fo]:med, — a  body  endowed  with  nerve 
^g--  vigorous  power  of  action.  It  was  to  secure  this  last 
Beet  that  the  monarchical  power  was  so  earnestly  enforced,  to 
his  did  they  subject  themselves  unreservedly ;  nor  did  they 
irer  abandon  it,  unless  the  possessor  himseLf  departed  from 
I  vital  principles. 

Tliere  was  perfect  consistency  in  the  refusal  of  the  Jesuits 
I  permit  their  members  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
ilies ;  for  these  might  have  involved  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
[  the  forming  of  relations,  over  which  the  society  could  no 
linger  exercise  control.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Jesuitism  this 
ille  was  most  strictly  observed  :  when  the  bishopric  of  Trieste 
feu  proposed  to  Jay,  be  neither  would  nor  dared  to  accept  it ; 
a  the  retraction  of  the  proposal,  in  consequence  of  a 

from  Ignatius,  by  Ferdinand  I.  who  had  offered  it,  the 

|eBnal  caused  solemn  masses  to  be  said  in  thanksgiving  and 
It  Deum  to  be  sung.* 

A  second  effectual  distinction  is,  that  the  order  of  Jesuits 
taianoipated  itself  from  the  more  ascetic  and  cumbrous  forma  of 
Imastic  devotion.  The  members  severally  were  also  enjoined 
io  avoid  excess  in  their  religious  exercises :  they  were  not  to 
•taken  themselves  hy  fasting,  vigils,  or  castigations,  or  to 
iJmtact  more  time  than  waa  etrictly  needful  from  tlio  service 
tif  mankind.  In  labour,  also,  moderation  was  commanded, 
Ue  spirited  steed  must  have  the  curb  rather  than  the  spur, 

'  Eitract  from  the  Liter  memorialis  of  LudovicnsGimBHlvaa  :  "  QHod 

>^Iciile  nge,  B.  Ignatiua  intlixerit  miaaas  et  '  Te  Deum  laudamuB.'  In 

:g[ain«uliinuE  priETiuB,  il  AA..  SS.  JoUi  7.  a. 
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and  no  nrni.  should  load  Limself  so  heavily  with  Ub 
that  h*)  cannot  wield  them  to  advanla^'e."     On  no 
was  any  member  of  the  society  to  lahour  until  the  elaatioil 
of  his  mind  became  endangered  by  hia  toila.* 

Thus  the  society,   regarding  ita  members  aa  its  own  eselit 
*ive   property,    was   desiroua   of  seeing    them    attain    to 
highest  culture  of  their  ener^ries,  phyaicnJ  and  mental, 
ever  in  accordance  with  ita  first  great  principle  of  obedi 

This  careful  development  of  the  individual  waa,  in  & 
tndispensabl'j  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  OAsigned  him 
those  of  the  pulpit,  that  is,  of  the  school  and  the  confesaioni 
to  the  two  latter  in  particular  the  Jesuits  devoted  themseh 
with  a  zeal  m-^re  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  inatruc'Jor.  of  youth  had  been  hitherto  left  to  tlu 
men,  who.  after  long  st'idy  of  profane  literature,  had  toni 
their  attention  to  thoological  subjects,  which  they  treated  a 
manner   never  very  acceptable  to   the  court  of  Rome,  I 
eventuaily   altogether  reprobated   by  it.     The  Janita  b) 
upon  themselves  to  expel  these  men  from  their.'cEBce,  a 
to  occupy  it  in  their   stead.      They  began  by  the.dOB 
observance  of  a  carefully  considered  system,  dividing  1 
schools  into  classes,  and  pursuing  in  these  a  method  strio 
uniform,  from  the  earliest  principles  of  learning  to  the  hi^ 
degree  of  science.     They  paid  great  attention  to  the  mo 
culture,  and  formed  their  pupils  to  good  character  and  con* 
manners;  they  were  favoured  by  the  civil  power,  and  final 
their  instructions  were  given  gratis.      Whenever  a.  prince  a 
city  had  founded  one   of  their  colleges,  no  private  pena 
needed  further  to  incur  exjiense  for  the  education   of  bj 
children.     They  were  expre.^sly  forbidden  to  ask  or  aooq 
remuneration  or  reward,  as  were  their  sermons  and  masses 
was  their  instruction  altogether  gratuitous.     There  was 
even  the  usual  box  for  offerings  in  their  churches.      As  i 
are  constitnted,  this  of  itself  must  have  aided  te  make 
Jesnits  popular,  the  rather  as  they  taught  with  great  ajnlit 
and   equal  zeal,      "  Not  only  were  the  poor  aaaiated  by  th 
practice,"  says  Orlandini,  "  it  was  a  solace  to  the  rich  olsft" 

■  Constitulionei,  t.  3. 1.     Epistok  Ignatii  ad  Fratrea  qui 
pania.     Carpus  lastitutorum.  ii.  540. 
t  Orlaadiaiu,  lib.  vi,  70.    A.  cotD^arisaa  might  be  mode  with  (he  M 
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remarks  furtlier  on  the  extraordinary  mccesa  of  their 
forts,  "  many  are  now  sliining  iti  the  purple  of  the  hierar- 
ly,"  Le  declares,  "  whom  we  biul  but  lately  on  the  benches 
'  oor  Bchoola,  others  are  engaged  in  the  government  of 
ttea  and  cities.  We  have  trained  np  bishops  and  their 
KmsellofS,  nay,  other  spiritoal  communities  have  been 
^ned  from  our  schools."  The  most  remarkable  talents  among 
I  pupils  were  appropriated  by  the  order  whenever  that 
possible,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  and  the  society  had 
&ct  formed  itself  into  a  body  of  intruetors  for  all  agea, 
it,  extending  over  every  Catholio  countn',  acquired  an 
.onnt  of  influence  altogether  incalcnlable.  From  the  Jesuits 
Ucation  received  that  tone  of  religion  by  which  it  has  since 
'ked,  and  was  impressed  by  a.  strict  unity  of  character, 
as  regards  method,  doctrine,  or  discipline. 
Biit  how  predominant  was  the  ascendancy  assured  to  them 
'  the  address  with  which  they  gained  posseBsion  of  the 
nfessional,  and  the  direction  of  consciences !  No  age  of 
world  has  been  more  accessible  than  was  the  period 
tbeir  commencement  to  such  inflnenc*  as  they  eiercised ; 
t  perhaps  none  has  more  neeiled  it.  Their  code  of  laws 
Wns  the  Jesuits  "  to  pursue  one  uniform  method  in  their 
of  giving  absolution,  to  exercise  themselves  in  cases  of 
to  adopt  a,  short  and  rapid  mode  of  interrogating 
peniteuts,  and  to  have  the  examples  of  the  saints,  their 
I  and  other  helps,  ever  reaily  for  every  sort  of  sin  ;"• 
which  are  obviously  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants 
nankind.  But  the  oitraordinary  success  obtained  by  the 
"ity,  and  which  involved  a  real  diffusion  of  their  peculiar 
la  of  thinking,  was  further  promoted  by  another  essential 
act. 

Iiis  was  the  very  remarkable  little  manual  of  spiritual 
rises  which  Ignatius,  I  will  not  say  originated,  but  which 
tertainly  worked  out  in  a  most  peculiar  manner.t     By  this 

if  the  Protestants,  in  which  the  religiouB  tendisnpy  was 
fully  predominant.  Sec  Sturm,  in  Ruhkopf,  Gadiichte  des  Schid- 
^.         —^      jjjg  points  of  dilference  must  of  course  bo  alio  con- 
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Mb  first  disciples  n^re  attracted,  aoA  it  wa.3  (qaolly  efficack 
with  later  ones ;  amonj;  liis  followers  generally  it  0 
maintained  the  highest  authority,  and  served  more  tbaa 
dse  to  make  them  his  own ;  its  utility  was  progressive  a 
powerful,  the  more  so  perhaps  because  it  was  recommoni 
for  occasional  study  only ;  and  as  a  teaource  in  momeotB 
inward  distress  and  spiritual  craving. 

It  is  not  a  hook  of  doctrine,  but  rather  a  guide  to  at 
contemplation,  "  the  longings  of  the  soul,"  saya  Ignatius,  "i 
not  to  be  appeased  by  a  cloud  of  acquirements  ;  by  intaitn 
perception  of  tbiogs  sabred  alone  can  it  be  satisfied."* 

It  is  the  guidance  of  this  perception  that  he  propoaM 
himself;  the  epiritual  adviser  intimates  the  subjects  to 
reflected  on  :  ine  ueojihite  has  only  to  follow  tUem  out  I 
thoughts  are  to  be  fixed  on  them  before  retiring  to  rest,  ■ 
immediately  on  awaking;  he  must  abstract  himself  tn 
determination  from  all  other  objects  of  thought,  windojj 
and  doors  must  be  closed,  kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the  euj 
he  must  continue  his  task  of  self-examination. 

He  begins  by  a  deep  oonsciousness  of  sin,  he  reflects  (1 
for  one  single  crime  the  angels  were  cast  into  hell,  wlj 
for  him,  who  has  committed  so  many,   the  saints  are  ei 
interceding.     The  heavens,  with  their    stars,    animala,  a 
aU  plants  of  the  earth,  minister  to  his  good.     That  he  ra 
now  bo  freed  from  his  guilt,  and  may  not  be  cjndemned  I 
eternal  damnation,  he  calls  on  the  crucified  Redeemer,  Mj 
receives  his  replies,  there  is  between  them  a  dialogue  as  ofl 
friend  with  his  friend,  a  servant  with  his  master.  4 

He  next  seeks  edification  from  profound  reflections  on  ^ 
events  of  sacred  history  :  "  I  see,"  he  exclaimB,  "  how  the  iJu 
persons  of  the  Godhead  look  down  upon  the  whole  eu( 
which  they  behold  filled  with  men  condemned  to  hell ;  tb 
resolve  that  the  second  person  shall,  for  their  redemp^ 
assume  the  nature  of  man.  I  survey  the  whole  wide  cir 
of  the  globe,  and  in  one  comer  I  discern  the  hut  of 
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'irgin    Mary,  wlience  pmceeJa   salvation."      He   proceeda 

atep  thifiugh  the  sacred  histories;  he  repreeenta 

lie   different  events   in   all   the   fulaess    of  tlieii 

itiuls,  and  according  to  the  categories  of  their  import;  the 

liigiona   fancy,    freed    from   the   trammels  of  the   letter,    is 

lowed  the  utmost  scope  for  expansiun,  the  disciple  imagJuea 

hnself  to  touch  the  garments,   to   kiss  the  footitepH  of  the 

Hired  personages;  in  this  excitement  of  the  imagination,  in 

'  "     onvictioD  how  great  is  the  hlessedness  of  a.  aoal 

ith   divine  gra^e  and  virtues,  he   returns   to  the 

ineideration  of  bis  own  condition ;  if  hia  position  in  life  be 

andecided,  he  must  choose  it  now,  in  accordance  with  the 

its  and  wisiies  of  hia  heart,  whilst  he  has  one  only  aim  in 

r,  thai  of  becoming  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God,  in 

ise  presence,  and  in  that  of  all  the  sojnta,  he  believes 

to  stand.     If  his  choice  he  alrea<ly  made,  he  then 

liews  his  manner  of  life,  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 

ordering  of  his  household,   his  needful  expenditure,  what 

has  to  give  to  the  [loor,  on  aU  which   he  reflects  in  the 

am  of  mind  that  he  will  desire  tu  have  always  mainlained, 

en  arrived  at  the  hour  of  his  death ;  having  no  utiier  object 

ore  him  than  such  as  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and 

own  salvation. 

Thirty  days  are  devoted  to  these  exercises  ;  reflections  on 
cred  history,  on  his  own  personal  circumstances,  prayers  and 
■  lotions  occupy  the  hours,  and  alternate  with  each  other. 
sual  ia  kept  in  ceaseless  escitementand  activity,  occupied 
Ith  itself;  finally,  when  the  individual  represents  to 
iself  the  provident  care  of  God,  "  who  in  all  his  creatures 
ctoally  works  for  the  good  of  man,''  he  once  more  lielievee 
.  iself  to  be  standing  before  the  Lord  and  bis  saints,  he 
seeches  the  Almighty  to  jiermit  the  dedication  of  his 
rvice  and  adoration  to  himself.  He  offers  up  his  whole  being, 
ledom,  memory,  understanding,  will ;  thua  does  he  conclude 
Ith  him  the  covenant  of  love.  "  Love  consists  in  the 
monitor  of  all  fhcultiea  and  possessions."  In  return  for 
its  devotion,  God  imparts  his  grace  to  the  soul. 
](  will  Euffioe  for  our  purjiose  to  have  given  a  rapid  glance 
tiiia  extraordinary  book.  In  its  general  tenour,  its  various 
and  their  maoner  of  ronaeotLOii,tboieU  &  CI 
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peraiiaai^eness  tliat  does  certainly  excite  tlie  spirit,  but 
strains  it  at  th;  same  time  witbin  most  narrow  limits.     Adoi 
rably  calculated  for  its  peculiar  aim,  that   of  contemplatki 
guided  by  the  fancy,  it  is  all  the  more  Buccessful  Erom  il 
being  the  result  of  Loyola's   own  experiences.      He  has  hat 
recorded  all  the  most  remai'kable  phenomena  of  his  religioa 
awakening  and  Bptritual  progreea,  from  their  (irat  commei 
ment  to  the  year  1548,  when  he  received  the  sanction  of 
pope.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Jesuits  profited  by  the 
perieitce  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  some  few  particnlais 
may  have  happened ;  but  on  the  whole,  thay  present  a  i 
strong  CDDtnLSt  to  each  other.     In  this  work  at  least,  Ignat 
has  opposed  V>  the  discursive,  logical,  and  very  close  met' 
of  the  Proteitants  (a  method  by  its  very  nature  polemic 
one  of  his  o^vii  wbich  is  entirely  different,  being  short, 
tuitive,  valculiLted  for  twakening  the  imaginative  facultiea 
prompting  to  instant  resolve. 

And  in  this  manner  did  those  visionary  elements  tbat 
characterized  his  aommencemeut,  condense  themselvM 
length  to  an  extraordinary  force  of  practical  influence. 
wholly  freed  from  the  military  habits  of  bis  early  days,  Loj 
formed  his  society  into  a  sort  of  religions  standing  annyji 
lected  carefully  maa  "by  man,  enrolled  ander  the  inflneno" 
the  religions  fantasy,  each  one  trained  for  the  especial  ser 
he  was  intended  to  periderm,  and  commanded  by  hims 
snch  were  the  cohorts  that  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
pope.  He  lived  to  see  their  ascendancy  over  the  greater  pa 
tion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  company  of  Ignatius  niM 
bered  thirleen  proyiuces,  exclusive  of  the  Koman.*  A  nul 
glance  will  serve  to  shew  where  the  strength  of  the  order  Isj 
the  majority  of  these  provinces,  seven  namely,  belonged  ] 
the  western  peninsula  and  its  colonies.  In  Ga^itile  there  wd 
tea  colleges.  Aragon  and  Andalusia  had  each  five.  Port 
gal  had  gone  beyond  even  this :  houses  were  established  tttq 
both  for  professed  members  and  novices.  Over  the  cokHa 
of  Portugal  the  Company  of  Jesus  exercised  almost  abfloli 
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■Mtery.    Twenty-eight  membera  of  the  order  were  occupied  in 

inal,  nhiie  in  East  India,  &om  Goa,  to  Japan,  nut  less  tT?an  g 

thsDilred  were  employed.     An  attempt  on  Elliiopia  waa  alM> 

Hide  from  ihis  quarter,  and  a  Proviut^ial  woe  sent  thither,  the 

pcceea  of  tlio  enterprise  not  being  doubted.     All  tiietie  pro- 

s   of  Spanish   and  Portuguese   Janguages   and   niannera, 

directed  by  one  commissary-general,  FiuDceBeo  Borgia. 

lie  nation  that  had  given  birth  to  the  fonnder,  was  also  that 

rbece  hie  influence  was  most  immediately  and  firmly  est.i- 

iished.     But  the  effect  produced  iu  Italy  was  very  little  in- 

nior.     There  were  three  provinces  of  the  Italian  tongue : 

nt,  the  Roman,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  general ; 

ia  comprised    Naples ;    it   was    furnished  with   honeea   for 

ncee  and  prafes^ ;  two  colleges  within  the  city,  the  '^  Col- 

inm  Bomanum  "  and  "  Collegium  Germanioum,"  namely : 

last  erected  for  Germans  only,  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal 

jorone,  bnt  not  with  any  greitt  effect.     Second,  tlie  Sici' 

n,  containing  four  colleges  completed  and  two  begun.     The 

It  Jesuits  had  been  introduced  intfl  Sicily  by  the  viceniy 

Ua  Tega  ;*  Messina  and  Palermo  had  vied  with  each  other 

eAablishing  colleges,  and  from  these  it  w!u  that  the  others 

ierwards  arose.     The  third  Italian  province  comprehended 

Ithe  north  of  Italy,  and  contained  ten 'colleges.     The  Onler 

not  equally  successful  in  other  countries,  where  it  wai 

!r  opposed  by  Protestantism,  or  by  a  strong  tendency  to 

Htestant  opinion.      In  France   they  had  hut  one  college 

otually  iu  operation  ;  aud  though  two  provinces  were  counted 

IB  Germany,  both  ivere  as  yet  in  their  infancy.     The  first 

fn»  to  comprise  Vienna,     Prague,   and  Ingolatadt,  but   its 

tondition    was    extremely   precarious ;    the    second   was    in- 

inded  to  include  the  Netherlands,  but  Philip  II.  had  not 

■  assured  a  legal  existence  to  the  Jesuits  in  tliat  part  of  hia 

5Tiis  great  and  rapid  success  was  a  guarantee  of  the  power 
the  attained  by  tlie  order.  The  position  it  had  secured  in 
pee  purely  Catholic  countries,  the  two  peninsulas,  wus  a  cic- 
nutance  uf  the  utmost  importance.— 

*  Bibadencira ;  Vita  Ignatii. 
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Thii3,  we  perceive,  that  while  the  tenets  of  ProteBtantii 
were  enlarging  their  infliieBce  over  the  minds  of  men  i 
the  one  hand,  a  new  impulse  liad  on  the  other  been  receive 
by  Catholicism,  and  w&s  acting  vigorously  in  Rome  and  tl 
court  of  its  pontiff  more  especially.  This  last,  equally  wi' 
its  opponent,  had  taken  rise  from  the  spirit  of  worldline 
pervading  the  churcli;  or  rather  from  tlie  necessity  of 
change  that  this  corrupt  spirit  had  forced  on  tlie  general  peM 
oeption. 

These  impulses  had  at  first  displayed  a  tendency  towardi 
approximation.  There  was  a  certain  period  during  wlrioi 
Getmany  had  not  entirely  resolved  on  casting  off  the  hieiW- 
chy ;  there  was  also  a  moment  when  Italy  aeoraed  approaoJuH 
towards  a  national  modification  of  that  hifliaKhy.  That  inO' 
meat  passed  away. 

The  Protestants,  guided  by  Scripture,  retraced  their  atepi 
with  ever  increasing  firmness,  towards  the  primitive  forrossf 
Christian  fiiith  and  life.  The  Catholics,  on  the  contraiy,  hriJ 
iiLst  by  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  these  ha<thfien  oo* 
solidated  in  the  course  of  the  c«ntury,  and  determined  mj 
on  renovating  all,  and  infusing  increased  energy,  a  km* 
rigid  severity,  and  deejwr  earnestness  of  purpose  into  «1S 
On  the  one  hand  there  rese  up  Calvinism,  its  spirit  far  moK 
anti-Catholic  than  that  of  Lutheranism ;  on  the  other,  wh* 
ever  could  hut  recall  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  m 
confronted  hy  unflinching  opposition,  and  repelled  with  dete> 
mined  hostility. 

Thus  rise  two  neighbouring  and  kindred  springs  on  ll» 
suraniit  of  the  mountain,  hnteaeh  seeks  its  path  to  the  vt&Vp 
in  an  of'posite  direction,  and  their  waters  are  eeparaUd  VI 
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'  Tbb  etxteentli  century  is  diatingaisbed  from  all  others  by 
^-^  nnmber  of  religious  ajstems  produced  in  its  course.  Even 
to  the  pTeeent  day  are  these  affecting  us,  the  various  opinions 
teing  their  birth  at  tliat  period  have  formed  the  medium  in 
»iiich  we  Btill  "  live,  move,  and  have  our  being." 

e  seek  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  when  the  sepa- 
ntioii  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  conpleted,  we 
■lull  Gnd  that  it  was  not  strictly  coincident  with  the  first 
-tfipeaTaDce  of  the  reformers,  for  opinions  did  not  immediately 
Unme  a  fixed  character,  and,  for  a  cert^n  time,  there  was 
lllional  ground  of  hope  that  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
futing ductrinea  might  be  effected.  It  was  not  until  tiie 
Te&r  1552  that  all  prospect  of  this  kind  was  utterly  destroyed, 
tod  that  the  three  great  forms  of  Christianity  in  the  West 
■M9  separated  for  ever. 

Now  indeed  did  the  wide  divergence  of  all  become  appa- 
ttnt  Lutheranism  assumed  a  severity,  an  exclufiiveoeae,  an 
UNticism  hitherto  unknown  to  its  habits.  The  Calvinists 
deparied  from  it  in  the  most  essential  doctrines,  though  Calvin 
dlinself  had  in  earlier  times  been  considered  a  Lutheran ; 
*bile,  in  bostiie  contrast  to  both,  Catholicism  inveEted  her- 
wlf  with  those  forms  th.at  atiU  distinguish  lier  practice.  Each 
^tlitee  theological  systems  sought  eagerly  to  establish  itself 
^  the  position  it  had  assumed,  each  laboured  to  displace  its 
IValsiind  tfl  subjugate  the  world. 

On  the  first  glance  it  mi^ht  seem  that  Catholicism,  seeking 

^]F  to  lenew  existing  inf!t(tutions,  would  \ia.v«  laua&  \niA 
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difficulty  than  its  oppononts  in  pressing  forward  and  secuiiug 
tbe  ascendancy,  but  the  adyantage  it  possessed  was  in  k 
manner  rendered  nngatory  by  many  oppoaing  influences.  No 
loaa  than  Its  rivals  bad  Catboliciam  to  contend  with  th« 
various  impulses  then  affecting  the  world :  eagemeas  for  tem- 
poral Hdrancement,  profane  learning,  and  heteroilox  opinieni 
in  religion.  It  was  not  unlike  a  principle  of  fermentatioib 
of  whiob  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  it  can  seiio  aul 
aiSsimilate  tbe  elements  surrounding  it,  or  mnst  itself  be  ovos. 
mastered  by  them. 

The  first  important  obstaolewaa  presented  by  the  popeetheiv 
selves,  their  persona]  character  and  the  policy  tbey  pursued. 

It  will  have  become  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  a  temper  d 
mind  in  direct  contrast  with  their  spiritual    character  hai^ 
taken  firm  bold  on  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  had  elicild 
that  opposition  from  which  Protestantism  had  received 
mighty  an  impetus. 

Tbe  question  now  was,  whether  tbe  zeal  for  ecclesiastic 
innovation  just  arisen  in  tbe  church  would  overcome  ai 
transform  this  temper,  and  to  what  extent. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  antagonism  of  these  two  principle%i 
the  conflict  between  tbe  policy,  whether  active  or  passivB, 
hitherto  prevailing  and  now  become  inveterate,  and  ths 
necessity  acknowledged  for  a  complete  internal  reform,  ii 
that  which  constitutes  tbe  paramount  interest  in  the  hutoiyol 
the  popes  next  following. 


5  I.  Paul  III. 

It  is  an  error  prevalent  in  our  times,  that  we  attach  nndM 
importance  to  the  purposes  and  influence  of  gnvemmenU, 
princes,  and  other  eminent  persons  ;  their  memory  is  frequently 
loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  multitude,  as  frequently  they  tuve 
credit  for  performing  what  in  fact  proceeded  from  the  g^nenl 
effort  of  the  community. 

The  Catholic  movement,  considered  in  the  preceding  book, 
took  its  rise  under  Paul  III. ;  but  we  should  mistake  if  we 
ascribed  its  origin  to  that  pope.    He  perceived  ita  inip«t> 
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iHDce  to  the  Rnnao  eee,  and  not  only  pinmitted  it  to  taka 
IIb  course,  but  in  many  wajrs  promoted  its  success.  Still 
we  mtiy  declare  without  lieaitatiun  tijat  Lis  own  feeling's 
irero  at  no  time  in  sympathy  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  its 

■  Alexander  Farnese,  tbia  was  the  name  of  Paul  III.,  was 
quite  as  worldly  in  chiu'actBr  as  any  of  his  predecease rs. 
Born  in  the  year  1468,  hia  education  was  completed  within 
flie  fifteenth  century.  He  studied  under  Pomponius  T.tetuB  at 
B«me,  and  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence  ; 
thus  imbued  witb  the  Ioto  of  art  and  elegant  literature  proper 
to  his  period,  he  did  not  escape  the  eontagion  of  ita  niorals. 
Bis  mother  found  it  needful  on  a  certaia  occaaion  to  permit 
<^  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  restraint  of  the  castle  Saint 
iJlagelo.  The  future  pontiff  seized  a  moment  when  the 
i«tteution  of  his  guard  was  attracted  by  the  procession  of  the 
Corpus  Christi,  and,  lowering  himself  from  the  walls  liy  a 
'KpB,  he  succeeded  in  making  hia  escape.  He  acknowledged 
k  eon  and  daughter,  both  illegitimate  ;  but  no  great  offence 
was  taken  at  such  affairs  in  that  day,  aad  tbey  were  not  auf- 
'frred  to  impede  his  fortunes ;  we  thus  find  him  a  cardinal 
while  still  very  young.  Hia  hereditary  estatea  were  aituated 
it  Bolaena,  and  he  there  constructed  a  villa  so  inviting  to  the 
Idegant  taetes  of  Pope  Leu  X.  that  he  honoured  the  cardinal 
W  more  than  one  visit  to  it.  The  Farneae  palace  alKO,  due 
a  the  finest  in  Rome,  was  commenced  during  hiti  cardinalate ; 
liut  these  occupations  were  by  no  means  the  principal  interest! 
nf  his  life,  lie  had  much  higher  ambitions,  and  &om  the  firsfc 
had  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  aupreme  diguity. 

It  is  entirely  oharacteriatio  of  Farnese  that  he  socglit  to 
attain  this  eminence  by  means  of  a  complete  neutrality.  The 
ifrench  and  Imperial  factions  then  divided  Italy,  Rome,  and  the 
(College  of  Cardinals.  He  conducted  himself  with  ao  delihe 
^te  a  caution,  with  so  fortunate  a  circumspection,  that  no  one 

litonld  say  to  which  of  these  parties  he  most  inclined.     He 

ifn  the  point  of  being  elected  pope,  even  at  the  death  of  Leo, 
again  at  that  of  Adrian,  and  he  could  not  live  in  charity  with 
the  memory  of  Clement  VII,,  whom  he  accused  of  occujiying 
tiia  papal  chair  for  twelve  years,  during  which  it  ought  to  haw 
bsen  his  awn.     Atha^jb,  Jo  October,  1534,  theioi^l^i  Y 
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of  his  nardin^ate  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  bis  life,  be  ttttoiued 
the  end  ao  long  desire<l,  and  uscended  the  papal  throne.* 

He  waa  now  to  feel  all  the  weight  of  those  contentioDB 
profoandly  agitating  the  world,  the  strife  of  those  two  gnMK 
parties  between  which  he  wa^  himself  to  hold  eo  important 
a  place ;  the  necessity  for  opposing  the  Protestants,  at  ttfr 
same  time  that  he  was  drawn  into  secret  connection  witfc 
them  hy  their  political  position  ;  the  wish  he  could  sot 
hut  feel  from  the  situation  of  his  Italian  principality  t» 
weaken  the  preponderance  of  Spain,  and  the  great  daopC 
involved  in  every  attempt  to  do  so ;  the  pressing  need  et 
reform,  and  the  mortifying  restrictions  with  which  this  seenwt 
to  threaten  the  papal  power. 

The  mode  in  which  his  charneter  developes  itself  in  ihs 
tnrmoil  of  these  contradictory  demands  is  entirely  worthy « 
notice. 

The  habits  of  Paul  III,  were  easy,  magnificent,  «A 
liberal ;  rarely  has  a  pope  been  so  much  beloved  in  Roniatf 
he  was.  There  waa  an  elevation  of  mind  in  his  choice  ef  ftf 
distinguished  men  we  have  before  alluded  to  for  the  earaM 
coUege,  and  that  even  without  their  knowledge  ;  how  ww' 
does  this  contrast  wi'.li  the  littleness  of  personal  conHideratk* 

•  OnuphriuB  FtivirJHs;  Tita  Paali  III.  In  the  jeai  153S,  Mi» 
Antonio  Contarjjii  mRdc  a  report  to  the  Venetmn  Mnate  od  theomll 
of  the  pontiff.  Unfortunatply,  I  have  not  found  Ihia  work  dlhor  ■ 
the  archive*  of  Venice  or  clflewhere.  In  a  MS.  coocerning  the  TurM* 
WK,  with  the  title,  '  ■  Tre  LTjri  delli  CommenlarideUaGnCT™,  1537-8-)i 
now  in  m;  possession,  I  lind  a  short  extract  therefrom,  whence  1  hn* 
derived  the  notices  given  in  the  teil.  "  Disse  del  slato  dells  corte,  cht 
molti  Bnni  inanzi  U  prelati  noo  ersno  stati  in  quella  rirormi  di  itt 
ch'  eran  allora,  e  che  h  csrdinnli  havevano  Ubertii  msggiore  di  diH 
I'opinion  loro  io  consistorio   ch'avrsser  avnto  gia  mai  da  gran  tenfi 

diatissimo,  oode  per  quests  rsgione  si  potera  aperare  di  giomo  in  fiof^ 
maggior  rifarma.  Considero  che  tra  cardinal!  vi  erano  tali  oomini  cd» 
berrimi  che  per  opinione  eommnne  il  mondo  hod  n'avria  altretanti. 
[Of  the  state  of  the  court,  be  affirmed,  that  Tor  a  long  time  theprelin* 
had  not  led  ench  reformed  lives;  that  the  cardinals  had  more  libertj <■ 
give  their  opinions,  than  for  many  years  past ;  the  pope  was  so  far  (rtj 
complaiuing  of  thia,  that  ha  did  his  liest  to  promote  it ;  from  all  nU* 
sue  might  hope  now  to  see  greater  reforms.  He  considered  thatifflO"! 
cardinals  were  men  of  such  high  eminence,  that  bj  Oae  com*** 
yiiaiaii  the  world  had  DotluD[  to  et{aB^  iliGm.\ 


8Dch  appointmenie  IiacI  usnally  Keen  made.     Nor 
eontent  with  merely  appointing  thein,  he  granted  to 
anwonted  degree  of  lilierty ;  lie  endured  contradiction  ir 
tlie  cODsiatory,  and  encou  aged  unrestricted  discussion. 

But  thus  leaving  dae  liberty  to  others,  and  according  to 
erery  njan  the  advantagea  incident  to  his  position,  be  would 
allow  no  one  of  Ua  prerogatives  to  fall  into  disuse  or  ba 
iie;^lect«<l.  Certain  reman  a  trances  being  addressed  to  him 
by  tiie  emperor  on  hie  bavini;  advanced  two  of  his  grandsons 
l«  the  cardinalate  at  too  early  an  age,  ho  replied  that  he 
vanld  do  as  his  predeceeeors  had  done,  that  examples  might 
lie  cited  of  infants  in  the  craiUe  becoming  cardinals.  The 
Jittiality  he  displayed  fur  his  femily  was  beyond  what 
)aA  been  customary  even'in  the  head  of  the  church,*  and  his 
Rtolation  to  raise  his  house  to  the  princely  dignity,  as  other 
popes  had  done,  was  early  made  manifest. 

Not  that  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  ^  this 
]inrpose,  as  did  Alexander  VI. ;  this  could  not  be  alleged 
Igsinst  him  :  ho  laboured  earnestly,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  bettreen  France  and  Spain,  and  for  the 
nippression  of  the  Protestants ;  he  strove  anxiously  to  snb- 
JOgate  the  Turks,  and  to  adi-ance  the  reformation  of  tha 
olmrcb ;  hnt  also,  and  together  with  all  these  cares,  he  had  it 
^ch  at  heart  to  exalt  hia  own  house. 

Proposing  to  himself  so  many  conflicting  purpoaes,  whether 
in  the  public  service  or  hie  own  private  affairs,  this  pontiff 
ceaaarily  forced  on  a  policy  in  the  utmost  degree  cir- 
tct,  watchful,  and  temporising,  so  much  alwa3's  depend- 
"ig  on  the  favourable  moment,  the  happy  combination  of 
Wcnmstances.  These  he  was  compelled  to  prepare  and 
future  by  degrees  most  cautiously  calculated,  and  when  the 

*  Soriano,  1!>35  :  "  E  Romano  di  Bscsne  et  6  d'uiuno  inolto  ^agliarda : 

•  ■ . .  (tima  aisii  I'inginrie  che  gli  eifaoDO,  etSmclinatiaaiinoafargrsndl 
ncj."  [He  ii  Roman  of  blood,  and  of  verfbigh  epirit,  senaitite  to  in- 
■ritadDne  him,  and  greatly  diepo^d  to  exalt  hie  own  people.]  Varchi 
Ubirie  Piorentine,  p,  E36)  declares  of  Cbe  pope's  principal  seeretary, 
Immt  Arabrogra.  "  that  he  could  have  whatever  he  deaired,  and  deaired 
O  bne  whaterer  he  could."  Among  other  gifts,  he  once  received  giity 
intuog-baHnt,  with  their  ewem.     "  How  cornea  it,"  naked  aome  ooa 

lurt,  "  that  with  BO  many  nashing-baainf,  Mewer  Amhrod* 
deta  hamii .'" 
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decisive  moment  hid  arrived,  it  waa  to  be  seized  with  tW 
utiDOHt  promptitude,  and  made  to  yield  tbe  largest  posaiblvi 
amount  of  profit. 

Tlie  various  ainbaasadors  found  it  difficult  to  treat  with 
Tbey  were  surprised  to  sec,  tliat  though  betraying  no  wanti 
courage,  lie  was  ever  reluctant  to  decide.     His  object 
entangle  others,  and  to  gain  some  promise  that  ahould  feltf 
them,  some  assurance  that  could  not  be  recalled 
wonid  he  ntter  a  word  that  coold  pledge  himself, 
position  was   obvious,  evsa   in   minor   adairs  ;  be 
dined  either  fo  refuse  or  to  promise  any  thing,  but  seei 
dlways  anxious  to  keep  his  hands  free  up  to  tbe  last  mom 
How  much  more,  then,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty ! 
would  occasionally  happen,  that  bo  woald  himself 
some  means  of  escape  from  an  evil,  some  eipedinnt  against 
danger ;  but   if  any  one   sought   to   act  on  tliis,  the  pope  at 
once  drew  baeli,  ho  desircl  to  remain  always  master  uf  ml 
owQ  proceedings 

*  !□  the  Lettreg  ec  Memoirea  d'Estat,  par  Gu'.U.  Ribier,  Puis,  161 

from  1537  to  154(1,  una  from  1547  to  1543  ia  the  riespatohea  of 
Frencb  ambassadors.  Matteo  Dandolo  describee  tliem  oiiaatelf  in  ■  lU 
now  iQ  my  possession ;  RelsCioae  di  Roma,  1551,  d.  20  Jaaii,  in  S«u 
"  II  De^tiare  con  P.  l^aolo  fugiudicatoadDgD'ua  diffidle,  perchB  en  B 
dissimo  nel  parlare,  per.'be  non  valeva  mai  proferire  psrolo  che  non  la 
elegaate  et  eiquisita,  coei  nella  volgare  come  ndla  Lstina  e  Greca,  che  £ 
tatte  tre  ne  fecera  profesaione  (I  shonld  not  tbink  he  would  oOta 
Greek  in  his  DGgotiaCioDs)  e  mi  aveva  scoperta  diquel  poco  cheione  im 
"  '  ' '    '  '  VB  tiaseissimo  eC  era  lonehiaBiDi 

sej  manS  aacbe  (volea)  che  l' 
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negotiate 

b  pope  Paul 


1  da  S.  ^ 
ontsggio  di  pot 


:r  thoDght  diffii 


whether  ia  the  inlgar  t( 
tia  or  Greek ;  for  he  proteased  them  all  three,  and  soai 
I  me  what  UCtle  I  knew  of  them,  aad  being  very  old,  he 
^es,  and  was  very  prolix  :  be  would  not  refuse  what  waa  aak 
i  but  neilher  would  he  that  the  man  who  negotiated  with  k 

jther  than  the  "  no"  ftc 

je  ground  of  being  abb 
wherefore  he  was  alnavs  most  slow  to  resolve  ntun 
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III.  belongeil,  as  we  hnre  said,  to  the  classic  eohool 
ch  we  have  spoken  before,  and  waa  Rtudioua  of  ele- 
n  espresiiioQ,  ss  well  in  Latin  as  Italian.  His  words 
ileoted  and  weiglied,  with  referent  to  tlieir  form,  i 

import  ;  they  were  tlien  delivered  in  low  tones,  ar 
e  moat  cautious  deliberation. 

ts  not  easy  for  a  man  to  be  aure  of  the  terma  on  which 
d  with  Pope  Paul.  Many  people  thought  it  eafer  to 
le  very  opposite  from  wljat  his  worda  would  imply ; 
I  was  not,  perhaps,  always  advisable.  Those  who  ob- 
him  moat  nearly,  remarketJ,  that  when  his  hopes  of 
iject  were  at  the  highest,  he  osuaJly  abstained  from  all 
I  of  the  Bubject,  or  of  any  person  or  thing  that  could 

it.*  Thua  moch  was  manifest  to  all,  that  he  never 
led  a  porpose,  when  once  lie  had  fixed  his  mind  on 
justed  to  carry  all  his  undertakinga  to  a  prosperous 

not  immediately,  yet  at  some  future  time,  by  some 
of  measures,  or  under  altered  circumstances, 
as  perfectly  coo siatent  with  the  habits  of  a  mind  so 
ted,  with  forethought  so  closely  calculating,  with  a 
ion  BO  warily  to  guard  all  pointa,  and  secretly  to  pon- 
ill  purposes,  that  Paul  should  take  the  heavenly  as 

the  earthly  influeDcea  into  his  reckoning.  The  in- 
3!  the  stars  on  human  actions  was  rarely  questioned 

times,  and  this  pontiff  held  no  important  sitting  of 
istory,  undertook  no  journey,  without  selecting  that 
D  the  aspect  of  the  constellationa  was  most  favourabte.t 
ice  with  France  was  impeded  by  the  weighty  fact,  that 
rmity  could  be  discovered  between  the  nativity  of  her 

and  that  of  the  pope.  Paul  would  seem  to  live  felt 
»  be  surrounded  by  mutually  opposing  agencies,  not 
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only  of  tliia  world  below,  hut  aJso  of  that  aTiove,  whi 
in  his  afliLirs  he  soaght  to  ascertain  from  the  conltgiiiatio 
the  BbiTB.  His  hope  waa  to  propitiate  both,  tu  mitigate 
evil  iofluencea,  to  derive  profit  from  their  favourable 
junctures,  and  dexterously  to  steer  his  baric  to  port  beti 
the  rocks  that  menaced  from  every  side. 

Let  us  see  by  what  means  he  sought  this  end  ;  whethei 
found  them  adequate  to  his  purposes,  or  not ;  whether  he- 
indeed  raise  himself  above  the  conflicting  forces  of  the  va 
or  whether  he  were  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  pontificate  he  did,  in  effect,  BUM 
in  forming  an  alliance  with  Charles  V.  and  the  Veuetil 
against  the  Turks.  With  great  earnestness  did  he  exhort 
Venetians  to  this  enterprise,  and  hopes  were  again  felt  I 
the  boundaries  of  Chnstendom  might  beusti  '  '  ~ 
tinople. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  this 
dertaking  in  the  war  that  had  agaJn  beeu  declared  beti 
Charles  V.  and  Fravicis  I,  The  pope  made  every  poaS 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  the  conference 
between  these  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  was  entirely  of  hi 
rangement,  ho  bim-'elf  proceeding  to  join  it,  and  the  Vgnetl 
ambaasador,  who  •vas  present,  can  find  no  words  aufliciwi 
strong  for  the  enlogy  iif  his  *eal,  and  of  the  patience  he  i 
played  on  that  occasion.  It  wab  not,  however,  witboat  t 
utmost  assiduity  on  his  part  that  matters  were  bionglit 
bear ;  the  last  moment  was  approaching, — for  he  had  throl 
ened  to  depart,* — when  at  length  the  princes  came  to  an  I 
derstanding,  which  seemed  afterwards  to  grow  into  a  eaii 
intimacy. 

Thus  actively  employed  for  the  public  welfare,  the  pop»( 
Hot  forget  those  of  his  own  family ;  men  observed,  that,  if  po 
eihie,  he  always  combined  the  two  interests,  and  made  the  < 
odvaoce  the  other.  Thus,  from  the  Turkish  war  he  tooli 
casion  to  appropriate  Camerino.  It  was  on  the  point  of  be 
incorporated  with  Urbino;   the  last  Varano,  heiress  of  Clfl 

•  Relatione  del  C".  M.  Nionnlo  Ttppolo  dd  Convento  di  Nitn.  I 
foimsn.  Politiche,  Ti.  (Library  of  BerUn).    There  euita  ilw  u  gUM 
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wing  niajried  Guidobaldo  11.,  wlio  liaJ  entered  on  the 
Nfernment  of  tlrliiiio,  in  the  year  1538.*  The  pope,  how- 
:,  declared  that  Canierinn  could  not  descentl  in  tile  female 
.  The  Venetiaiia  were  in  justice  bound  to  support  the 
e,  whose  ancestors  had  constantly  lited  under  ibeir  pro- 
ion,  and  served  in  their  armies,  and  they  made  an  ur- 
t  and  spirited  appeal  in  hie  behalf  but  were  deterred 
nm  doing  more  by  the  fear  of  war.  They  rejected,  tbat  if 
fi  pope  should  c^l  the  emperor  to  bis  aid,  tbat  monarch 
>u]d  have  so  mach  the  less  [HDwer  to  make  head  againat  the 
J  or  if  France  came  to  bis  assistance,  the  peace  of  Italy 
raid  be  endangered,  and  tbeir  own  position  become  more 
dated,  +  and  less  advantageous.  These  things  aJI  considered, 
y  left  the  duke  to  bis  fate,  and  he  was  compelled  to  re«igD 
merino,  which  the  pope  conferred  on  bis  grandson,  Ottavio. 
Iready  was  the  Louse  of  Famese  advancing  in  ^lendour  and 
er.  How  useful  to  Paul  had  been  the  conference  at  Niise! 
1  while  it  waB  yet  in  progress,  his  son.  Pier  Luigi,  ob- 
ined  Novara,  with  its  territories,  from  the  emperor,  who 
K)  gave  bia  solemn  promise  to  marry  his  natural  daughter, 
irgaret,  on  tbe  death  of  Alessandro  do'  Medici,  to  Ottavio 
!.  Tbe  pope  may  be  fully  helieveil,  when  he  affirms 
it  he  did  not  on  that  account  ally  himself  eiclusively  with 
E  imperial  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  form  an 
bally  close  connection  with  Francis  I.  Nor  did  the  French 
g  seem  averse  to  this  proposal,  hut  promised  him  the  hand 

I  prince  of  the  blood, — the  duke  of  Vendome, — for  bis 
tid-daugbter  Vittoria.J 

Adrian!  Ittoricr,  b9,  H. 
i  The  deliberalionfl  are  lo  be  fonnd  in  the  before -mtntioned  Commen- 
Ji  on  the  Turkish  War,  which  ihus  acquiree  a  peculiar  interest, 
;  Grignan.  ambsenadeur  du  roi  de   France  a  Rome,  au  Conn^tahle. 
'er,  i.  p.  251 :  "  Monirigneur,  >a  dite  Sainteti  a  un  mervcilieux  di- 
lu  mariage  de  Tendosme  :  car  il  >'en  est  enticrement  declsi^  i  moj-, 

II  que  ponr  Eatre  aa  niece  nniqae  el  taut  aim6e  de  Iny,  il  ne  d&iroit 
«  le  bien  de  la  Chrratient^  autre  choae  plus  que  voir  sa  dite  niece 
te  en  France,  doDt  le  dit  seigneur  (le  raj)  luy  avoil  tenu  propoa 
M,e!  aprci,  tooa.  Monseigneur.  lay  en  BTiex  parie,"      [ftlonceigneiu', 

.  uEd  bolinree  baa  a  marvellouit  Hiph  for  tbe  Vendome  marriage,  for 
ilna  iterlared  himselF  eotirelf  to  me,  saying,  that  because  she  is  his 
It  nieee,  and  so  greatly  beloved  bj  him,  he  desires  nothing  on  earth, 
to  tbe  good  ot  Chnstesdom   more  Chan  to  see  hia  uid  tucec  maine&  '\i> 
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In  thia  relationaliip  to  the  two  mont  exaltecl  boi: 
world,  Paul  found  extreme  satisfaction  ;  he  was  fully  Hensibl 
to  the  honour  he  derived  from  it,  and  even  alluded  to  it  in  ' 
consistory,  T!ie  poaiticm  of  ]ieaca-iniiker,  too,  that  he  n 
occupied  between  those  great  powers,  was  equally  flatteria 
to  his  anibitiou,  aa  epiritua,!  chief  of  the  church. 

But  the  further  pregreas  of  these  a£fiurs  was  not  aJbwetki 
BO  fortunate.  No  advantage  whatever  could  he  gaioed  ovi 
the  Ottomans  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  was  Venice  who  was  ooffl 
polled  to  accept  a  peace  on  very  unfavonrable  terras.  Til 
j)roiiiiBe  given  by  Francis  at  Nice  was  afterwards  recalled 
and  though  Paul  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  eventudlyd 
fecting  a  family  alliance  with  the  house  of  Valuta,  the  nego 
tiationa  were  tediously  protnicted.  It  is  true,  that  the  gMi 
understanding  brotiglit  about  by  the  pope  between  the  empt 
ror  and  kins;,  seemed,  for  some  time,  to  become  even  nt« 
perfect,  insomnch,  indeed,  that  Paul  had  well  nigh  felt  U 
jealonsy  awakened,  and  complained  that  tliey  neglec;ted  hit 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  concord.*  Bot  this  atil 
of  things  did  not  long  endure  ;  contests  ensned,  tlie  war  VI 
recommenced,  and  the  pope  then  raised  his  thoughts  to  nw 
designs. 

In  earlier  times  he  had  openly  aBserted  among  his  friend 
and  even  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  Milan  belonged  to  tli 
French,  and  ought  of  right  to  be  restored  to  them.t  Gn 
dually,  however,  this  opinion  was  abandoned  ;  and  we  pM 
sently  meet  with  a  proposal  from  Cardinal  Carpi  (wlio  w 
more  in  his  confidence  than  any  other  member  of  the  S 
College)  to  Charles  V.,  of  which  the  purport  was  altogeti 
of  a  different  character,  and  pointed  to  oiipnsite  conclusiouftj 

"  The  emperor,"  he  now  declares,  "  should  not  think  0 

Fr«nc«,  of  which  the  said  king  had  (sited  to  him  at  Nice,  and  yon, 
aeigneur,  afterwiirda  spoke  to  him  of  it.] 

*  Grignan,  7  March,  1539.    Ribier,  i.  406.     La  Cardinal  de 
«n  Roi,  30  April,  1539.     Ibid.  Ub.     The  pope  aaid  to  him— ■ 
estoit  fort  estonne,  leu  la  peine  el  travail  qu'il  avoit  pria  pour  TO 
pointer,  vou9  et  I'emptreur,  qnc  vous  le  laiatiez  ainsi  arriere." 

t  M.  A.  Contarini  confirmed  this  in  his  report. 

t  Diacurso  del  Rev".  C',  di  Carpi,  del  1S4.1  (psrhnpe  raflier  . 
nriierj,  b  Cvlo  V.  Cesare,  del  nuida  del  domioarE, — Bibl.  C'Dmi4> 
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jkin;,*  either  count,  duke,    or  prince,  he  shonlil  bb  emperor 

Hmty.     He  should  not  possess  numcronH  provinces,  bnt  rather 

Ljreat  vassals.      His   prosperity  has   decreased  since  he   took 

KoBBesaioD  of  Milan, — not  that  we  counsel  him  to  restore  it  to 

pmncis,  whose  thirxt  for  territuriaj  acquisitions  this  would 

ao\y  serve  to  etiinulate,  but  seilher  is  it  advisable  that  he 

ihonld  retain  it."*  "■  If  the  emperor  has  eneoiies,  it  is  because 

!h  is  sQspecied  of  a  desire  to  appropriate  foreign  dominions. 

Let  him  remove  this  suspicion  ;  let   him  place  Milan  in  the 

nle  of  some  duke  of  its  own,  and  Francis  vriil  then  Bod  no 

ire  adhercutii.     The  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  all 

irniany  and  Italy  on  his  part ;  he  may  carry  his  banners 

long  the  most  remote  nations,  and  will  associate  liis  Dame 

[this  is  the  expression)  wilh  immortality." 

But  if  Charles  most  neither  keep  the  ducliy  nor  resign  it 

t  the  French,    to   whom   then  mast   he   transfer   it?     Paul 

lought  the  dilemma  might  be  well  escaped  by  according  it  to 

li  grandson  and  the  son-in-law  of   the  eniperor,  Octavio 

toese.     This  he  haA  already  hinted  in   earlier  missions, 

it  a  new  conference  held  with  Charles  at  Busaeto,  he  pro- 

Dwd  it  in  form.     Negotiations  on  the  subject  proceeded  to 

me  extent,   and    the  pontiff  entertained   the  most  lively 

qMB.     The  Marchese  di  Vaato,  governor  of  Milan,  whom 

hul  had  gained  to  his  wishes,  being  somewhat  credulous  and 

od  of  display,   appeared  one  day  with  weli-prcparcd  words, 

conduct  Margaret,  aa   his   future  sovereign,  t^   Milan.     1 

id,  however,  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  conse- 

_  lence  of  certain  exorbitant  demands  on  the  part  of  the  em- 

^r.t     It  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  believe  that  any  con- 

■■e  \a  M.  V.  de!lo  et>ro  di  Milono  le  uiasie  corteaia.  nan  tanto  m 

rpifrcbbe  quanlosi  accenderebbe  In  Beteauai  m  che  e  mcglio  diarmirai 
_iliiei  ducato  contra  di  lui,— V.  M.  ho  da  esser  certa,  che,  non  per 
Dno  clie  altri  abbia  a  questo  re.  mo  per  interease  particolare,  e  la 
^^_-jnis  e  riCalia,  eincbe  da  tal  aospetto  non  samnno  Uberatei  lono  per 
btntars  ad  ngni  lor  potere  la  potentia  di  Fnrncia."  (Sfe  lAe  lexl.) 
+  PaUavicini  directly  denies  Oiese  traimactionB.  There  is  indeed  room 
I  doubt  their  having  occurred,  from  what  ia  gaid  by  Muratori  (Annali 
'Italia,  I.  2,  51).  Hia  authority  is  that  ef  hiatoriana  who  may  have 
liCtcn  from  hearaay  \  but  a  letter  from  Girolamo  Gaicriardini  to  Cosmo 
f^Hcdici,  Cremona.  3G  June.  1543,  b  theArchivioMediceo  at  Florence, 
'~  '  't.     Granvella  hu  »Un  ipokea  of  it.     "  B.  MV  ibQSWm»K«» 
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(ideration,  I  owevei'  tempting-,  could  induce  Charles  to  res^ 
a  principality  BO  impoi-tant  and  ao  well  sitaated,  to  asji 
teisn  tufluenoe. 

The  bouse  of  Famose   was  indeed  becoming  sufflciea 
formidable  to  tbe  emperor,  even  without  this  addition  to  tla 
power  and  importance.     Of  tbe  Italian  jirovincea  over  wMi 
Cliarlea  governed,  or  wherein  be  held  the  ascendancy,  tl 
woiS  not  one  in  wbicb  tbe  existing  government  had  not  b 
founded,  or  at  least  maintained,  by  force.     Throughont 
land,  from  Milan  to  Naples,  in  Florence,  in  Genoa,  in  Siei 
everywhere  in  short,  were  to  be  found  nnmbera  of  disaffeei 
per^ns,  belonging  t«  different  vanc^uisbed  parties;  Rome 
Venice  were  full  of  emigrants.     The  Famese  were  not  ] 
vented  by  tbeir  close  connection  with  tbe  emperor  from  all] 
themselves   with    these  parties ;    subdued  indeed,   but 
formidable  from  the  importance  of  their  chiefs,  their  wes 
and  numbers.     At  the  head  of  the  victors  stood  the  emj* 
tbe  vanquished  sought  refuge  with   tbe  pope.     These 
were  bound  together  by  ties  innHmerable,   they  were  alu 
eloaely  connected  with  France,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
were  incessantly  occupied  with  new  plans  and  uiidertakiii 
these  sometimes  related  to  Sienna,  sometimes  to  Geno^ 
other  times  to  Lucca.      How  eagerly  did  Paul  seek  to  obi 
fijoting  in  Florence !     But  in    the  younp  Duke  Coamo, 
met  the  very  man  best  fitted  to  oppose  him.     With  a  pn 
self-reliance  does  Cosmo  express  himself  on  this  aubjea 
"  The  pope,"  says  he,  "  who  has  succeeded  in  so  many  on(' 
takings,  has  now  no  wish  more  eager  than   that  of  d( 

eater  sKena,  qnando  per  1a  parte  del  papa  fiissino  adempiate  1b  largbei 
ferte  eran  stale  proferte  dal  doca  di  Csstro  einaGenovs."      [Hii  >ii"~ 
wag  not  ill-disposed,  if,  □□  his  part,  the  pope  fulfilled  those  large 
mncte  by  the  dnke  of  Caatro  at  Geooa.]      I  do  nut  know  what  these 
maj  have  heen,  hut,  in  any  case,  they  were  too  large  for  tbe  pope, 
cording  to  Gosselini,  secretary  to  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  the  emperor  f 
'•  che  in  volgfndo  egli  le  spalle  (i  Fames!)  non  pensasserottd  oc«npul 
[That  onoe  his  hack  nas  turned,  the  Fameai  vould  bethink  Ihemielr 
irizing  it.]     Very  circnmatantial  and  amusing  particular*  on  tldi 
»re  to  be  found  in  a  Neapolitan  biography  of  Vasto,  not  yet  printed. 
now  in  the  Chigi  library  at  Rome. 

•  A  Letter  of  Cosmo,  also  of  the  year  1537,  and  found  m  Ibe  Mcdk 
Arehiiea  ;      '■  Al  papa  non  e  reMato  altra  voglia  in  queato  mondo  i 
eito  Btatoe  Icrulo  d&Ua.  diiotioiiB  dell'  imperatotc," 
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letliing  in  Florence  dib  well  ;  he  woald  fain  estrange  tliia 
■ilBty  from  tlie  emperor,  but  this  is  a  h(,pB  that  lie  shall  I'arry 
itl)  him  into  his  grave." 

The  emperor  and  pope  etill  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in 
certain  point  of  view,  aa  heads  of  rival  factions ;  if  Charles 
married  his  daughter  into  the  family  of  the  pope,  this 
ily  to  keep  the  latter  in  check,  aud  as  lie  has  said 
iBelf,  10  maintcun  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Italy. 
his  side,  desired  to  avail  himself  of  his  alliunce  with 
emperor,  to  abstract  if  possible  some  portion  of  the  im- 
ial  power  to  himself ;  he  would  fain  have  derived  advantage 
the  protection  of  the  omperor,  and  at  the  same  time 
exalted  his  house  by  ajd  of  the  emperor's  opponents, 
e  waa  still  aGuelphicandaGhihelineparty,  in  fact  if  not 
name ;  the  last  aa  usual  adhering  to  the  emperor  and  the 
fcst  to  the  pope. 

NotwitlistandiDg  these  elenients  of  discord,  we  Snd  ami- 
nble  relations  eicistiug  between  the  two  leaders  in  the  year 
iSiS.  Margaret  having  the  hope  of  soon  presenting  a 
jescendant  of  the  Csesar  to  the  family  of  Paul,  the  feelings 
if  the  Famesi  were  again  turneil  towards  the  emperor. 
&rdina]  Alessandro  Fameae  repaired  to  meet  Charles  at 
Worms,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  embassies 
VW  despatched  by  Paul  III.:  the  cardinal  once  more  suc- 
Meded  in  appeasing  the  displeasure  of  Charles ;  in  regard 
me   of   the    cliarges  brought   Bgninat   his    brothers   and 

jlf  he  set  up   a  sufficient  justification;    for   others,    he 

(egged  forgiveness,  and  promised  that  al!  would  conduct 
^mselves  in  future  as  became  obedient  aervants  and  sons  of 
lus  majesty.  To  this  Cliarles  replied,  that  on  their  doing  so, 
It6  would  treat  them  as  his  own  children.  All  which  being 
nttled,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  important 
itB.  They  talked  of  the  war  with  the  Protestants,  and 
ed  on  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  council.  Should 
fce  emperor  resolve  to  take  up  anna  against  the  Proteatants, 
tn  pope  would  engage  to  support  him  with  all  the  power  be 
lid  muster,  bring  all  his  treasurus  to  aid,  and  even,  "  were 
crown  sliould  be  sold  in  the  service."* 
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And  in  uflect,  the  council  was  openeil  in  that  same  year,  | 
circumstance  to  whJcli  we  first  find  a  satisfactory  explanalioB 
in  the  arrangements  just  described.  In  1 346,  war  also  cont 
nieuced ;  tiie  pope  and  the  emperor  united  their  power  tt' 
annul  the  league  of  Smalcald,  which  was  equally  hostile  to  tliff 
temporal  claims  of  the  one  as  to  the  apiritua)  authority  i^  tl4 
other.  Paul  contributed  on  this  occasion  botli  troops  auan 

It  was  the  emperor's  purpose  to  cany  on  warlike  me 
at  the  same  time  that  he  employed  peaceful  negotiation^ 
while  he  sliould  punish  and  curb  tne  disobedince  of  the  Pn' 
teatants  hy  war,  be  desired  Chat  the  council  should  determiiM 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  should  above  all  establish  nel 
reforms  as  might  render  submission  in  some  degree  possible  M 
the  part  of  the  Protestants. 

The  success  of  the  warlike  operations  exceeded  all  a 
patiun;  the  position  of  the  emperor  seemed  at  Srst  ntte^ 
desperate,  but  under  the  most  perilous  circumstances,  he  w'-^^^ 
tatned  his  firmness ;    and  the  autumn  of  1546    saw  N 
Germany  entirely  at  his  mercy.     C 
emulousfy  proffered  submission;  then 
come,  when,  the  Protestant  party  in  Gerniariy  being  e 
subjugated,  the  whole  north  of  Europe  might  again  be  n 
Catholic. 

Id  this  crisis  what  did  the  pope  ? 

He  recalled  liis  troops  from  the  imperial  army,  and  tp 
fened  the  council,  now  on  the  point  of  completing  its  miSE 
and  exercising  its  powers  of  pacification,  from  Trent,  whei 
Hit  the  request  of  the  Germans,  it  was  established,  to  hia  o^ 
second  capital,  Bologna ;  alleging  as  the  pretext  for  tl 
step,  tliat  some  contagious  disesse  had  broken  out  in  I 
former  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  motives  for  these  proceeding; 
The  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  popedom  were  again  in  dim 

Vommlia,  29  Maggio,  1545 !  (Granvfilla)  "  mi  cm 
CBrdinalo  era  veiiuto  pir  Riustifirorsi  d'cJcune  cbIu 
M.  che  quando  nan  potesee  inSeramente  diecolpan 
N".  Siennre  eue  t  di  ma  caaa,  ella  si  degnasse  rime 
tunW.—Eipose  di  piu,  in  caso  chc  S.  M.  si  risolva 
d'anne,  perahe  per  giuaticia  noo  si  vedcva  qoasi  mod 
S,  BeUUudine  concotren  cod  opii  Mmma  di  dsnari 
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ith  ita  political  interests.  All  Protestant  Genniiny_ 
t^ly  eubjugated  by  the  emperor,  and  entirely  obedient  to  liis 
tBBtB,  seemed  by  no  means  desirable  in  the  eyea  of  the  pope  ; 
I  aatute  calculations  had  taught  him  to  look  for  something 
lolly  different — that  Charles  might  gnjn  certain  successes, 
rence  advanl^^  would  accrue  to  the  Catholic  Churcb;  this 
bad  hoped  and  expected  ;  but  he  also  believed,  as  he  adiuita 
tuself,*  that  the  emperor  would  &11  into  difficulties  ininuiit:- 
hle,  and  be  surronnded  by  each  perplexities  as  wonld  leave 
n,  Paul,  at  perfect  liberty  for  the  pnrsuance  of  his  own 
ijects.  Fortmie  mocked  at  all  these  deeply  pondered  plans : 
had  DOW  to  fear,  and  France  pointed  out  the  fact  to  his 
dee,  that  the  imperial  predominance  would  be  extended  to 
ily  aJso,  and  make  itseli  felt  in  bis  spiritual  affairs  as  well 
^ose  temporal. 

.Nor  wae  this  all ;  tlie  council  also  occasioned  him  increasing 
uety :  it  had  loug  oppressed  him.t  and  he  had  more  than 
B  bethought  liira  of  means  by  which  to  dissolve  it.  The 
Aries  of  Charles  were  constantly  adding  to  the  boldness  of 
imperialist  bishops,  who  now  proposed  measures  of  unusual 
acity.  Under  the  title  of  "cenHurw,"  the  Spanish  prelates 
night  forward  certain  articles  tending  in.  their  collective- 
nn  to  a  circumscription  of  the  papal  dignity.  The  Beforma- 
ni,  by  which  Rome  had  so  long  been  held  in  fear,  seemed 
iw  indeed  to  have  become  inevitable. 

Strangely  do  the  words  sound  that  relate  the  following 
Dta,  yet  are  tliey  perfectly  true.  At  the  moment  when 
t  North  Germany  was  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
Dnition  to  the  papal  authority,  at  that  moment  the  pope 
u,  and  fell'  biraself,  an  ally  of  the  Protestants !     His  joy 

•  Charlea.  C.  ie  Giiis*.  au  Boy,  31  Oct.  1547  (Rihier,  ii.  p.  7S^ ; 
iltea  after  an  sudieocc  of  the  pope.  Paul  declares  the  mobves  tliat  led 
U  to  tslcG  part  in  tbe  G«rmaD  war ;  "  Aueei  I  dire  francbemenC  qu'il 
li^l  bien  ruiem  de  1'  empeBcher  (I'empereur)  en  un  lieu,  dont  il  pcnsoit 
I'ussment  'I  nSYiendroit  ii  bout."  [Also,  to  speak  frankly,  it  would  be 
liter  to  put  impedimenls  iu  tlie  Emperor's  way  aC  such  points  as  limt  lie 
jU  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  Buccese.] 

t  Da  Mortier,  an  Roy,  26  Avril  1517  :  ■'  Ja  Tom  asEcure,  Sire,  quo 
Bdant  il  estoit  s  Trfute,  c'estoit  nno  charge  oui  le  presaoit  fort."     [I  u. 
le  jon,  Sire,  tbat  when  the  cooncil  waa  ut  Trent,  it  n'oa  a  burthen  Lhut 
[■nud  bica  greatly.] 
TOl.  !■ 
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at  the  progress  made  by  the  elector  Join  Frederic  a 
Puke  Maurice,  vae  manifest ;  lie  irished  nothing  r 
dently,  than  tliat  the  former  might  be  equally  able  to  hold  oi 
against  the  emperor.      FranciB  I.  was  at  this  time  using  li 
utmost  efforts  to  combioe  the  whole  world  in  a  league  a; 
Charles ;  and  the  pope  exhorted  liim  earnestly  "  to  si 
those  who  were  still  holding  out  against  the  emperor,  and  w 
not  yet  overborne."*     Onoe  more  it  seemed  probable  to  1 
that  Charles  might  fall  upon  still  greater  difficultiea,  and  h»i 
hia  handa  oooupied  for  a  long  time.    "  He  believes  this,"  , 
the  ambassador  of  France,  "  because  be  wishes  it." 

But  bis  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  the  emperor's  i 
fortune  baffled  all  his  calculations  :  Charles  was  victorioDBi 
MUhlberg,  and  carried  off  the  two  Protestant  leaders  { 
Sonera.     He  conld  now  direct  hia  attention  more  closely  tba 
ever  to  bis  Italian  designe. 

It  will  be  readily  underatood  that  the  emperor  was  d 
irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  Paul, — he  saw  thronj 
their  motives  most  clearly.  "  The  purpose  of  hia  holinea 
writ«s  he  to  his  ambassador,  "  has  from  the  first  Im 
to  entangle  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  then  to  leave  na  : 
onr  embarra,3Sjrient,"+  That  the  pope  should  recall  bis  troo] 
was  a  matter  of  no  great  moment ;  irregularly  paid,  ti 
therefore   undisciplined  and   disorderly,   they   were  good  t 

■  Le  mSme,  au  uiSme  :  Ribier,  i.  C37. — ' 
de  Saie  se  trouie  fort,  dont  elle  a  tel  co 
Ntime  ie  comniuii  ennem;  «stre  par  ces  i 


maia  d'entreta 

y  is  lerj  atros 
wliereat  be  ie  greatl;  content,  aa  thinkiDg  that  the  common  eaemf  will  ] 
thereby  restrained  from  his  eaterprlsea,  and  he  knows  well  that  it  won 
be  useful  to  aid  those  in  secret  who  resiat  him,  wying  that  you  EOa 
rot  spend  money  to  better  purpose.] 

t  Copia  de  la  Carta  que  S.  M.  scrivio  a  Dan  Diego  de  Mendofa,  ■  1 
de  Hebrero,  1547,  aos :  "  Quanto  mas  yva  et  dicho  (progpero  sdcm 
adtlanCe,  mas  not  uonlirmavamOB  en  creher  qne  fuesc  verdad  Jo  que  ant 
■e  bavia  dsvido  de  la  intention  y  inclinacion  de  S,  S.  y  lo  que  ae  deda  (f 
que  BU  fin  hnvia  aido  poi:  embarn^r  nos  en  lo  que  estavamos  y  dema 
en  elto  con  jus  tines,  desifios  j  pbtieas,  pero  que,  annque  pesasae  ■  8. 
7  a  otrot,  csperavamos  cod  la  ayiidii  de  N.  S.,  annque  ain  la  d*  B.  I 
gidv  Mta  impresa  a  baen  camlnu  ' '     (Set  tht  lerij  ' 
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T  littlii, — but  tlie  tranafer  of  the  council  was  iudeed  of 

■And  here  we  canuot  but  remark  how  wonderfully  the  Pro- 
Tere  aided  on  this  occasion,  aa  before,  by  thosa 
a  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  arising  from 
B  political  position  of  the  fonner.  By  this  council  the 
rere  presented  of  compelling  the  Proteslants  to  snb- 
j  bat  the  council  itself  had  divided  (the  imperialist 
elates  remaining  at  Trent)  :  thus,  no  decrees  of  universally 
tding  validity  being  any  longer  possible,  it  waa  manifest 
it  no  recusant  could  be  forced  to  give  in  hie  adhesion.  The 
peror  had  to  endure  that  the  most  essential  part  of  hia 
e  ahould  be  rendered  nagatory  by  the  defection  of  his 
y.  Not  only  did  he  continue  to  insist  on  the  recall  of  tha 
mcil  to  Trent,  but  even  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
Dnld  repair  to  Rome,  and  hold  the  council  there  himself. 
In  this  emergency  Paul  at  once  resolved  on  his  path. 
'The  emperor  is  mighty,"  he  remajked  ;  "but  we  also  can 
*V;t  something,  and  have  still  some  friends."  The  long 
led  of  connection  with  France  was  now  formed,  by  the 
Eancing  of  Orazio  Farnese  to  a  natural  daughter  of  lleury  II. 
Bat  etTorta  were  made  to  include  the  Venetians  in  a  general 
Eoe :  the  exiles  of  the  different  countries  at  once  aroused 
«  to  notion.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Naples  pre- 
y  at  this  critical  moment,  and  a  Neaf«lita,n  delegate  pre- 
Bted  himself  to  implore  the  pontiff's  protection  for  his  vassals 
ithat  country,  while  more  than  one  of  the  cardinals  recom^ 
^ded  his  acceding  to  their  prayer. 
And  now  again  the  Italian  factious  stood  face  to  face,  and 

Ell  hostility  all  the  more  declared  and  decided  from  the  fact 
1  their  rospecuve  leaders  were  openly  at  variance.  On  t!ie 
le  side  were  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Naples,  the  Medici 
I  Florence,  the  house  of  Doria  in  Genoa :  the  centre  of  this 
Dty  may  be  found  in  don  Diego  Mendoza,  imperial  am- 
ador  to  the  Roman  court.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
>  and  the  Farnesi,  the  exiles  and  the  malcontents,  with 
iiewly  organized  Orgini  party,  the  adherents  of  France. 
kst  portion  of  the  cot.ncil  remaining  iu  Trout  took  part  with 
8  imperialists,  while  the  members  who  had  withdrawn  to 
n  held  bist  to  the  pontiff. 


A 
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The  liiitrud  liDiTie  bj  each  of  theae  parties  towards  the  othat  I 
was  suddenly  mriDifested  by  a  deed  of  violence.  I 

The  close  intimacy  at  one  time  subsieting  between  the  pope  1 
and  emperor  had  emboldened  Paul  t«  inycat  his  eon  l^er 
Luigi  with  the  cities  of  Panna  and  Pbcentia,  to  he  heldoei 
dukedom  in  fief  of  the  holy  see ; — not  that  lie  conid  proceed  I 
to  this  step  with  the  reckless  boldness  of  an  Alexander  or  > 
Leo;  he  oflered  compensation  to  the  chnrch  by  the  cession o( 
Camerino  and  Nepi,  seeking  to  prore  that  the  "  Ciunea 
ApoBtolica "  would  suffer  no  loss  by  that  transaction.  Te 
this  efiect  be  calculated  the  cost  of  defending  those  fronda 
towns,  the  sums  to  be  disbursed  by  Pier  Luigi  in  thi'" 
behalf,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  chnrch  from  bi 
newly-annexed  territory.  It  was,  however,  only  while  in  fO- 
vate  conference  with  each  cardinal  that  he  could  bring  anT 
one  of  them  to  bis  opinion, — even  then  he  totally  fiuled  wiu 
many :  some  remonstrated  openly,  others  purposely  abstWDed 
from  attending  the  consistory  called  to  arrange  the  affwr,  tat 
Caraffa,  in  partionlar,  was  seen  on  that  day  to  make  a  soteiV 
visit  to  the  Seven  Churches.*  The  emperor,  also,  was  diseatifr 
fied  with  this  project  of  exchange  ;  or,  if  the  dukedom  wuW 
be  transferred,  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  it  in  the  hand* 
of  hia  son-in-law  Ottavin,t  to  whom  Camerino  also  belongel^ 
He  permitted  the  transfer  to  proceed,  because  the  fi^endali^ 
of  the  pope  was  at  that  moment  needful  to  him ;  bat  he  neytt 
concurred  in  it  heartily ;  he  knew  Pier  Luigi  too  well ;  hU  ihc 
cords  of  those  aecrct  associations  which  constituted  the  Of- 
posing  power  so  formidable  to  the  emperor's  ascendancy  it 
Italy,  were  held  by  this  son  of  the  pope.  There  was  n~ 
donbt  of  his  being  aware  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy ;  it  wai  l 
who  was  believed  to  have  saved  Pietro  Strozzi,  the  powoA 
chief  of  the  Florentine  exiles,  by  facilitating  his  escape  aona 
the  Po,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Milan,  and  wbentl 
life  of  Strozzi  hung  on  the  turn  of  the  moment ;  ho  WM  (M 

*  Bromato  :  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  H.  222. 

+  The  ncgociationB  for  this  affair  are  to  he  round  in  the  LettW 
Mendaza,  dated  29th  NoTember,  1947.  The  p»|w  >a;i.  "  he  had  gT«iil| 
the  fier  to  Pier  Luigi,  becsQse  the  csrdinala  prefiirreil  thia ;  and  becH 
be  had  himself  but  short  time  to  Irre,  is  nea  clear  fiom  bit  US 
beahk." 
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■uspected  of  a  loDg-meditateil  intention  of  seinng  the  31ilnueeo 

for  himself.* 

day  the  pope,  who  etill  believed  that  he  was  in  the 
jnardianship  of  favouring  atars,  and  hoped  to  conjure  what- 
ever stonnB  were  threatening,  repaired  to  the  audience  witli 
.feelings  more  than  commonly  cheerful,  he  enumerated  the 
prosperona  events  of  hia  life,  and  compared  himself  with  lh>> 
emperor  Tiberiue.  On  that  same  day,  his  son,  the  possessor 
bf  hie  acqaisitions,  and  the  heir  of  his  good  fortune,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  violence  of  their  common  enemies.  Pier  Luigi 
has  attacked  by  conspirators  at  Flacentia,  and  assassinate d,'f 
The  duke,  who  ruled  his  people  with  all  the  despotism 
noper  to  those  times,  and  who  sought  more  particularly  to 
Leep  the  nobles  in  ao^ection,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
D  the  GbibellincH  of  Piaeentia  hy  varioas  acts  of  violence ;  it 
raa  by  them  that  his  assasHination  was  perpetrated ;  but 
here  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  general  belief  of  the  day  wau 
rell  founded,  and  this  accused  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  governor 
t  Hilan,  of  participation  in  the  deed.|  Gonzaga's  bio- 
[lapher,  at  that  time  hia  confidential  secretary,  and  who  seeks 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge,  declares  that  the  intention 
a  not  to  kill  Pietro  Luigi,  but  to  take  him  prisoner.§  I 
d  in  certmn  manuscripts  intimations  yet  more  significant 
the  emperor  himself  having  been  in  the  secret  of  this 
aaga.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  this  without  further  evi- 
enoe  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  the  imperial  troops  at  once 

•  GoHdini  :  Vita  di  Ferr.  Goniaga,  p.  20.  Segni :  Stone  Fiorentine 
.292. 

f  Mendoja,  al  Emperador,  IS  S«pt.  1547 :  [He  wasted  the  greatei 
It  of  the  tiaie  (on  that  day),  in  reiatdng  hia  felicities,  and  in  eoinparinf 

nelf  to  the  Emperor  Tiberias.] 
"  Compertum  habeoiDS  Ferdinanduia  esse  autorem,"  deetarei  th< 

le  in  the  coDsiEtorj.      [We  hate  ascertained  FerraDlelo  be  the  author.] 

Tait  du  CkinsigtoirB  lenu  par  N.  S.  Fere,  in  a  despatch  from  Mor- 

«r,  Veniae,  7  Sept.  1547 :  Ribier,  ii.  p.  61. 
§  Gosaeiini,  p.  45 :   '■  Ne  rimperalore  ne  D.  Fernando,  come  di  m, 
■a  magnanimi,  conaentirono  mai  alia  morte  del  duca  Pier  Luigi  Farnese 
li  feoero  ogni  opera  di  saUarlo,  comandando  in  specialita  ai  eonginrati 

rble  nanires,  e<er  wonld  consent  to  the  death  of  the  dnke  Pier  Lui^ 
tmete.  but  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  him,  giving  special  urdera  to 
•  oonqiirstorB,  that  the;  should  keep  him  alive,  hat  t  piiEintec.^ 
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took  poasession  of  Placcntia,  asserting  tlie  rights  of  thi 
empire  t«  that  city  aa  its  fief.  This  was  a  hind  of  retalialiDi 
OD  the  pope  fur  his  defection  at  the  war  of  StnalcaJd, 

There  is  no  parallel  for  the  itate  of  affairs  that  now  ensneiL 
An  expression  was  reported  as  proceeding  from  tha 
I  cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  free 
himself  from  his  difficulties  only  by  the  death  of  certain 
imperial  ministers,  that  he  could  sot  bring  this  ehaat  br 
force,  and  must  have  recourse  t«  stratagem.  Thus  wamM, 
tlie  persons  threatened  were  seeking  to  secure  themGelm 
from  poison,  when  two  or  three  Corsican  bravoea,  wwe 
arrested  in  Milan ;  and  these  men,  whether  with  tmtfa  oi 
falsely  I  do  not  determine,  oonfessed  that  they  were  hired  \ij 
the  connections  of  Paul  to  assassinate  Ferrante  Oonsig^k 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Gonzaga  was  eiasperated  anew ;  he  deotwei 
that  he  must  secure  his  own  life  as  best  he  might,  that 
nothing  remained  to  him  but  to  rid  himself  of  some  two  n 
three  of  his  enemies,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of 
another.*  Mendoza  believes  that  there  was  a  pnrpow 
entertained  in  Kome,  of  destroying  all  the  Spaniards  fonili 
there ;  the  populace  wore  to  be  secretly  incited  to  this,  aei 
when  the  deed  was  done,  it  was  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  (bil 
their  fury  could  not  be  controlled. 

No  means  of  reconciliation  seemed  to  present  themselT»i 
there  had  been  a  wish  to  employ  the  daughter  of  the  empewt 
as  mediatrix,  hut  Margaret  had  never  cordially  attaefad 
herself  to  the  Farnese  family ;  her  husband,  who  was  muck 
younger  than  herself,  she  utterly  contemned,  and  exposed  Mt 
evil  qualities  to  the  ambassadors  without  reserve ;  »ht 
declared  herself  ready,  "  rather  to  cut  off  her  child's  hc*d| 
than  to  ask  anything  of  ber  father  that  might  be  displeuin|' 
to  him." 

Tue  correspontJcnce  of  Mendoza  with  his  court  lies  befon 
ine  ;  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  anything  that  might  be  fairty 
aompared  with  these  letters,  for  the  deeply  rooted  hatrei 
they  display,  felt  alike  on  both  sides,  each  seeking  to  conc^ 
his   feelings   from   the   other,    hut  neither   succeeding 

*  Heni][i9a  b1  EmperaJor :  "  Don  Bemando  prcKmnrx  it  aitg\ 
lome  mejor  jiudiere,  hechando  a  parte  doa  o  trea  di  ettot  o 
a  por  maoo  de  otroa."     (.See  tAe  text.) 
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Derceives  in  each,  a  sense  of  superiority  that  hag  steeped 
Itself  in  bitterness,  a,  cuntenipt  tliat  is  yet  on  it9  guard,  « 
mistrust  each  aa  meu  fuel  towards  some  uutoriously  inveterate 
inalefiictor. 

If  the  pope  sought  aid  or  refuge  in  this  atafe  of  things, 

ere  was  no  country  whence  he  could  hope  to  find  either, 

ve  Fiance  alone. 

"We  find  him  accordingly  employed  through  long  hours 
irith  cardinals  Gnise  and  Famese,  and  the  French  am~ 
discussing  the  relations  of  the  papal  see  to 
He  had  "  read  in  old  liooks,"  he  said,  ^''  and  heard 
from  others  during  his  cardinalate,  that  the  holy  see  was 
ilwaya  pre-eminent  in  might  and  prosperity  while  attached  to 
France;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ever  sustained  losses  when 
Ens  aUiance  had  ceased  ;  he  had  made  experience  of  that  truth 
mce  hifi  own  accession  to  the  pupal  throne,  and  he  could  not 
ugive  his  predecessors  Leo  and  Clement ;  he  could  not 
vgive  himself,  for  the  &vour  that  had  been  shown  to  the 
nperor ;  now,  at  all  events,  he  was  fully  determined  to  nnita 
limeelf  for  ever  with  France.  He  hoped  yet  to  live  till  ho 
.w  the  papal  court  devotedly  attached  to  the  French  king, 
faom  he  would  seek  to  make  the  greotest  prince  in  the 
rorld.  His  own  house  should  be  connected  with  that  of 
'tance  by  indissoluble  ties."* 

His  intention  was  to  form  a  Icagae  with  France,  Switzer- 
md,  and  Venice,  at  first  defensive  only,  hut  of  which  he 
hnarked  himself  that  it  was  "the  dour  to  an  ofiensiva 
li»noe."+  The  French  calculated  that  their  friends,  once 
lited,  would  secure  to  them  as  important  a  territory  in 
Ealy  as  that  possessed  by  the  emperor.  The  whole  Orsini 
ixtj  wa»  again  ready  to  devote  itself  with  life  and  property 
t  the  king  of  France.  The  Fames!  thought  that  in  the 
litanese  they  could  at  the   least  count   on  Cremona  and 

Ciiise,  au  Roy,  31  Oct.  1547  :  Ribier,  jl.  75. 
f  Guiao,  aa  Roy.  1 1  Not.  1547  :  Ribier,  ii.  81 :  "  Sire,  il  eemble  an 
'"-,  a  ca  qo'il  m  »  dil,  qu'il  doit  commencer  a  vons  feire  dfelaffltian  de 
mitie  par  toos  praaeater  lay  et  toute  sa  niMaon ;  cl  pour  ce  qu'ils 
oient  puiasance  de  tous  faire  iervice,  ny  vona  aider  i  offenaer,  ai 
premieremcDt  voua  ne  lea  aidez  a  d^eadre,  il  luy  a  semblt  devoir 
lenear  par  la  ligae  dftenaive.  laquelle  il  dit  eatre  la  vraye  porte  d 
--•--  "    ]lie  whole  ooireqioadBuce  relate!  to  Uua to^ ' 
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I'avia  ;  the  Xeapolitan  exiles  promised  to  briog  15,000  tuen< 
into  tlie  Held,  and  at  once  tu  deliver  up  Aversa  and  Naplea^ 
Into  a!j  tbes«  p)aus  tlio  pope  entered  with  great  eajreniMV 
he  was  himBelf  the  first  to  inform  the  French  ambaa^or  o 
a  deeigQ  tipon  Genoa.  To  make  himself  master  of  Naplei 
lie  would  not  hare  shrunk  from  a  league  with  Algiers  or  ihl 
Grand  Turk  himself.  Edward  YI.  had  juat  ascended  tllj 
throne  of  England,  and  in  that  country  the  helm  of  state  w) 
directed  by  a  government  decidedly  Protestant;  none  the  lai 
did  Paul  advise  Henry  II.  to  make  peace  with  EnglaiK 
"  that  he  might  be  at  liberty,"  says  the  pope,  "  to  aeisoinplii 
other  designs  for  the  interests  of  Christendom.* 

But  violent  as  was  the  pope's  hostility  to  the  emperoi 
close  as  v/aa  his  connection  with  France,  and  important  I 
were  the  plana  he  proposed  to  adopt,  yet  tbe  treaty  m 
never  completed,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  resolve  on 
taking  the  final  step. 

The  Venetians  were  utterly  astounded.  "  How,"  Bay  tiej 
"  the  pope  is  assailed  in  his  dignity,  injured  in  bis  neore 
kindred,  the  best  possessions  of  hia  bouse  are  torn  from  fa 
grasp  !  it  should  be  bis  part  to  seize  on  every  alliance  and  I 
all  terms ;  yet,  after  so  many  offences  and  ^nsults,  we  still  a 
him  irresolute  and  wavering." 

Great  personal  injuries  for  the  moat  part  ronse  men  to  el 
treme  resolves  ;  there  are  nevertheless  certain  natures,  whii 
still  deliberate,  however  deeply  ofibnded,.  not  because  they  U 
less  prone  to  avenge  themselves  than  others,  but  becaoaCf 
though  the  desire  for  vengeance  is  strong,  the  consciousneN 
that  their  opponent  is  the  more  powerful,  is  yet  strongra^ 
The  prudence  that  weighs  ail  consequence  overpowers  '  '' 
resentment.  Great  reverses  do  not  stimulate  such  i 
on  the  contrary,  thoy  render  them  spiritli 
ci  Hating. 

The  emperor  was  too  powerful  to  feel  any  eerious 

•  Pranpii.  de  Rohan,  au  Rot,  24  Feb,  1549:  Rihicr,  ii.  117: 
m'a  commancW  de  voua  fairr  entendre  et  conaeiller  de  sa  part,  de  regan 
les  moycns  que  voua  pouiei  tenir,  pour  vous  mettre  en  paix  ponr  qi    ' 
lemps  avec  lea  Angbiia,  aiin  qne  n'estonl  en  taut  d'endroitt  eih] 
TOO!  pnicaiez  plus  ^ilement  eiecuter  las  desscina  et  enterprise*  p 
bieu  public  dek  ChresCiente."    (Stetii  text.) 
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Ipnaion  of  tlie  Farneei ;  be  went  on  bis  way  witbou'.,  giviug 
bimself  further  trouble  concemiug  them.  He  protested  eo- 
Jeninly  against  the  aittinga  of  tbe  couocil  in  Bologua,  declaring 
Worehand  that  every  act  which  might  be  paased  there  was 
and  void.  In  the  year  15*8,  he  publiabed  the  "  Interim  " 
in  Germany.  Panl  found  it  intolerable,  aa  waa  natural,  that 
'e  emperor  ehould  prescribe  a  rule  of  faith;  but  however 
Bamestly  he  complained  of  this,  or  of  church  property  being 
left  in  the  bandd  of  its  present  (Protestant)  poaaeaaors,  the 
Knperor  remained  utterly  immoveable,  though  Cardinal  Farneso 
declared  that  in  the  "  Interim"  he  could  point  out  some  seven 
weight  hereaiea.*  In  the  affair  of  Piacentia,  again,  Charles 
»ou!d  abate  no  hair's  breadth  of  his  pretenaiona.  The  pope  de- 
Bunded  immediate  restitution  of  that  city ;  the  emperor  main- 
hiaed  bis  claim  to  it  in  right  of  the  empire.  Paul  appealed 
Vt  tbe  treaty  of  1^21,  wherein  Piacentia  waa  guaranteed  to 
the  papal  chair.  The  emperor  drew  attention  to  the  word 
'Inveatiture,"  by  which  he  declared  that  the  empire  had  re- 
Hrred  its  aovereign  righta.  Paul  replied  that  the  word  waa 
lot  used  in  its  feudal  import  on  that  occasion.  The  emperor 
]i  not  continue  the  discuaaion  of  rights,  but  declared  that  his 
Hiscience  would  not  permit  him  to  resign  the  city.t  Very 
villingly  would  the  pope  bavo  taken  up  anus  at  that  moment. 
Bladly  would  he  have  united  himaelf  with  France,  and  called 

^U8  adierents  into  action.  The  intrigues  of  these  last  did  indeed 
~  '  e  themaelves  felt  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Siena,  Pkcentia,  and 

I  in  Orbit«llo.     Fain  would  Paul  have  revenged  himself 

n  some   unexpected    onslaught ;    but    on   the  other   hand, 

mre  ever  rose  before  him  the  formidable  power  of  tbe  em- 

r,  whose  influence  he  dreaded,  more  especially  in  eccl^ 

wijoal  affairs.     He  was  even  beset  by  apprehensions  lest  a 

*  "  Huer  intendere  a,  V.  M.  eomo  en  el  Interim  ay  7  o  B  herepaa  :" 
Mendo^a,  10  Jiini,  1548."  In  the  letters  of  the  Commendator  An  ■ 
liil  (Jaro,  Bcritte  al  nome  del  C  Fomeae,  which  Bra  also  compoaei! 
th  great  reserre,  irill  be  found,  i.  65,  another  letter  resperting  the  In. 
dm,  to  Cardinal  Sfgndrato,  wherein  it  ia  said — "  The  emperor  has 
Ued  a  acandal  in  Christendom,  and  might  have  hoen  hetter  employed." 
t  Lettero  del  Cardinal  Farneae  scrilte  al  Vescovo  di  Pano.  Nuntio  tdl' 
Iperatora  Carlo ;  Infarmationi  Politiche,  lii.,  togetlicr  i 
!ttctioDi  from  the  pope  and  Farneee,  throw  li^ht  on  these  tiamuAAOis, 
«la-ii  1  .MO  odIj  inljmue  the  moM  scrilung  feaCutea. 
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council  Bhunld  be  called,  not  ouly  iaiuiicdt  tu  his  inl 
but  tbat  might  even  proceed  to  his  deposition.  We  ■ 
sured  by  Mendoza,  tliat  tbe  attempted  assaaaination  « 
ranu  Oouzaga  by  those  Corsican  bravoea  before  name 
alarmed  him  to  excess. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  trutb  as  regards  these 
it  is  certaiin  that  he  remained  inactive,  aud  concealed  hi 
The  FaoTnesi  were  not  aitogetlier  dissatisfied  at  seeing  ( 
take  possession  of  Siena ;  they  hoped  to  have  it  ce 
■themselves  in  compeDSation  for  their  losses.  The  mc 
golar  proposals  were  made  respecting  tbis  city.  "  If  ti 
peror  agrees  to  this,"  said  they  to  Mendoza,  "the  poj 
re-establish  tbe  council  in  Trent,  and  not  only  proceed  ii 
respects  according  to  tbe  emperor's  desires,  (as  for  e: 
by  acknowJeding  bia  right  to  Burgundy,)  but  also  ( 
Charles  his  successor  on  the  papal  throne.  For,"  sa; 
■ "  tbe  climate  of  Germany  is  cold,  that  of  Italy  is  warm 
for  a  man  who  suffers  from  tbe  gout  as  the  emperoi 
warm  countries  are  more  healthful."*  I  will  not  nB 
that  these  absurdities  were  uttered  in  earnest,  for  i 
pope  was  firmly  persuaded  tbat  be  should  outlive  tbe  em 
but  all  this  serves  to  show  on  how  doubtful  a  path  the 
of  the  Farnesi  was  conducting  them,  how  widely  thtr 
departing  from  the  established  order  of  things. 

The  French  meanwhile  did  not  fail  to  perceive  these 
nients,  and  the  papal  negociations  with  tbe  emperor.  A 
is  extant  from  the  oonstable  Montmorency,  wherein  lie 
with  tlie  utmost  indignation  of  their  practices,  using  tb 
unqualified  terms  as  to  the  dissimulations,  lies,  and  vill 
tricks  practised  in  Borne  against  tbe  king  of  Franoct 

At  length,  that  he  might  not  lose  all  his  labour,  but 
gain  at  least  one  firm  point  in  tbe  midst  of  these  strnggl 
pope  resolved,  since  Pla«entia  was  refused,  not  to  the 

•  Cardiaal  Gambara  made  this  proposal  to  Mcndoia,  at  ■ 
meeting  in  a  church.  He  said,  at  least,  that  "  he  had  writltin  soi 
of  the  kind  to  the  pope,  who  had  not  taken  it  ill." 

t  La  Conneatabie,  au  Roy,  1  Sept.  1548  :  (Ribier,  ii.  15S). 

pape  avec  aeg  miniatrea  vous  ont  jnsquea-icy  us£  de  toutes  disaimj 

IsEilueilea  ila  ont  depute  quelque  temps  vouin  couvr^r  de  pur  DM 

{Hiur  en  former  une  Traje  mewhaaceb^,  puisqu'il  faut  que  je  1! 

(See  lAe  text.) 
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t  hie  house  only,  but  to  those  of  the  chnrch  as  well,  thai  the 
Qcby  shciuld  at  once  be  restored  to  the  latter.  It  was  the 
tst  time  that  Paul  had  conceived  any  project  adverse  to  tha 
Ltereata  of  his  grandsons,  but  he  felt  no  doubt  of  their  ac- 
oteeceoce,  having  always  believed  himself  to  exercise  an  ab- 
Inte  authority  over  them,  and  frequently  alluding  in  termB 

praise  and  self-gratulation  to  their  ready  obedience.  There 
as,  however,  a  material  change  of  circumstances  on  this  oo- 
eion,  for  whereaa  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  conslantly 
ith  a  view  to  their  obvious  interests,  he  was  now  proposing 
measure  directly  at  variance  with  them.*  In  the  first  in- 
ance  tbey  attempted  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  They 
.used  it  to  be  notified  to  his  holiness,  that  the  day  fixed  for 
idding  the  consistory  was  an  unlucky  one,  being  St.  fioque'a 
Next  they  represented  that  the  exchange  he  contem- 
.  of  Camerino  for  Placentia,  "would  not  result  to  the 
ivantage  of  the  chnrch,"  These  efforts  failing,  they  re- 
irted  on  him  the  arguments  he  had  liimself  used  on  a  forme* 
teasion;  but  with  all  this,  they  could  no'  prevent  the  fulfil- 

)Dt  of  his  purpose,  and  at  best  eSectea  but  a  short  delay. 

le  governor  of  Parma,  Camillo  Orsino,  was  finally  com- 
landed  by  Paul  III,  to  hold  that  city  in  the  name  of  the 
inrcb,  and  to  deliver  it  to  no  other  hands.  After  this  de- 
amtion,  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  hope,  the  Farnesi 
Mmined  themselves  no  longer.  They  would  on  no  con- 
ileration  permit  themselves  to  be  despoiled  of  a  dukedom 
Bich  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  independent  sovereigns 

Italy.     In  despite  of  the  pontiff,  Otlavio  made  an  attempt 

get  Parma  into  his  hands  by  force  or  stratagem.  The  pru- 
nee  and  determination  of  Camillo  defeated  his  purpose,  but 
W  painful  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Paol  when  this 
tempt  was  reported  to  him !  That  it  should  be  reserved  for 
in  his  old  age  to  see  his  grandsons  rebelling  against  him  ; 
those  towards  whom  he  had  felt  so  partial  an  affection, 
id  on  whose  account  he  had  incurred  the  reproaches  of  the 

dd,  should  now  become  his  enemies,  this  was  bitter  indeed. 

Ml  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  did  not   deter  Ottavio  from 

D»ad«lo  also  aseerta  hia  positive  determination  :   "  S.S.  era  »1  tutto 
reatituir  Partoa  alia  chieea.      [His  holiness  wax  enticel)  deUs- 
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liis  purpose.     He  wiot«  in  plain  terms  to  the  pope,  that  ik 
Funiia  were  not  given  into  his  pusseestoD,  he  would  concluM 
«,  peace  with  Ferrante  Guuzaga,  and  seek  to  make  himam 
master  of  it  by  aid  uf  the  imperial  troops;  and  in  efTeclilliH 
uegociations  with  tbttt  mortal  enemy  of  his  honee,  had  alreaiw 
proceeded  to  sonie  extent ;  a  courier  bad  been  deBpatchtS 
with   deSnite   propo^a   to  the  emperor.*      Loudly   did  t^ 
pope  complain  that  be  was  betrayed  by  hie  own  kindnU 
whose  conduct  waa  such  as  must  bring  him  to  bis  graW 
Above  all  be  was  most  deeply  wounded  by  a  report  whiw 
prerailed,  to  the  effect  that  be  bad  bimsclf  a  secret  undett 
standing  with  Ottavio,  in  whose  enterprise  be  was  takiiuS 
part  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  professions.     To  am 
Cardinal  Eate  he  declared  that  no  event  of  bia  life  had  gtT^ 
him  BO  much  pain  as  this,  not  oven  the  aeirure  of  Plac^^ 
not  even  the  death  of  his  son  Pier  Luigi ;  but  that  he  woi 
not  leave  the  world  any  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentimenta.f  1 
only  consobttioQ  was,  that  at  least  tbe  Cardinal  Alessani 
Farnese  was  innocent,  and  devoted  to  bia  interests.  Gradu 
he  awoke  to  the  couTiction  that  he  also,  the  man  iu  whom 
trusted  implicitly,  and  to  whose  hands  was  committed  I 
whole  conduct  of  affairs,  was  but  too  well  accjuainled 
these  tranaactiona,  and  but  too  readily  consenting  to  ths 
This  discovery  broke  his  heart.     On  the  day  of  All  St" 
(Nov.  2,  1549)  he  made  it  known  to  the  Venetian  ambt 
dor  in  bitter  grief  of  heart.     The  day  following,  seeking  r 
for  his  troubled  thoughts,  be  went  to  bia  vigna  on  Monte 
vallo,  but  the  repose  he  hoped  fur  was  not  to  be  found, 
(•used  the  Caldinal  Aleasandro  to  be  summoned  to  his  pf 
senco ;  one  word  led  to  another,  till  tbe  pontiff  became  violenl 
enraged ;  he  tore  bis  nephew's  cap  from  his  hand,  and  daahr 
it  to  the  ground.^     The  court  was  already  audcipatJDg 

*  GoBBelini !  Vita  di  Ferr.  Gonzsga,  p.  65. 

t  Hippolyt,  Cardinal  de  Ferrsre,  bu  Roy,  22  Oct.  1549:  Ribira.l 
p.  24S  :  '-  S.  S.  m'a  naseare  a'avoir  en  aa  vie  eu  cho;<e.  donl  die  ait  00 
reeen  d'ennuif,  puur  ropinion  qu'elle  cniint,  qu'on  yeuille  prondre  qW 

J  Dandolo :  "  II  Rev™^.  Famese  si  risolae  di  non  Toler  die  ca«H« 
MeUsse  priva  di  Eoma  e  se  nc  me-af  alia  forte. — 8.  S.  acnortoiidi  qM* 
eolitraopimitione  del  Hei™.  faruvui  me  la  .'oiiiuDk&  tl  di  da'  moitlit* 
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9,  and  it  n-as  generally  believed  that  the  cardinal  woniJ 
loved  from  the  adniinistration.     But  the  event  term!-. 
differently.     So  violent  an  agitation  of  inind  at  tli 
1  a™  of  eighty-three,  cast  tlie  pupe  himself  to  the  earth. 
1]  u  immediately,  and  expired  ia  a  few  days  (i 
fNov.  1549). 

classes  of  the  people  cn>wded  to  pay  respect  to  hia 
LB  and  to  kiea  the  foot  of  their  departed  novereign.  He 
much  beloved  aa  liia  graadsoaa  were  hated ;  the  manner 

death  also,  which  waa  manifestly  canaed  by  those  for 
wel&re  be  had  been  so  ecDstantly  solicitous,  awakened 
sal  compasaion. 

)  pontiff  was  distinguished  by  many  and  varied  talenta  ; 
aessed  extraordinary  sagacity,  bia  position  was  one  of 
le  elevation ;  but  how  impotent,  liow  insignificant  doefl 
he  moat  exalted  of  mortals  appear,  when  placed  in 
it  with  the  grand  and  ceaseless  course  of  events.  In  all 
I  proposes  or  can  effect  he  is  limited  and  held  back  by  the 
f  time,  which  bounds  hie  view,  and  which  yet,  with  its 
ory  intoreats,  ia  to  him  as  the  weight  of  eternity ;  ho 
les  fettered  by  the  personal  considerations  incident  to 
Sttion  ;  these  occupy  his  every  hour,  occasionally 
«,  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  more  frequently 
Borrow  and  regret ;   thna  is  he  but  too  often  overborne 

carea.  He  departs,  but  the  destinies  of  humanity 
10  pause,  they  move  on  to  their  completion. 
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,  and  03  one  lik. 

Ely  to  lite  some  jearsj 

re  were  three  drops  of  i 

xiaguUti^  blood 

in  his  heart,  judgod  ta 

En  o«Hd  bj  the  moYem. 

.nta  of  anger.] 

Dsa» 
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A  group  of  cardinals  had  assembled  aroand  the  altar  of 
cliapel  during;  the  conclaye ;  tbey  were  talking  of  the  difiMB) 
ties  that  presented  tboinselves  in  the  choice  of  a  pope.  "  T>^ 
nie,"  Slid  one  of  tbe  nuuDber,  Cardiual  Monte,  "  and  ti| 
next  day  1  will  choose  you  for  my  favourites  and  intimati 
from  the  whole  college  of  cardinals."  "  What  say  yon 
Shall  we  really  elect  him  V  inquired  another,  Sfondiato, 
they  were  about  to  separate.*  Monte  was  considered  in 
cible  nnd  impetuous,  in  many  other  respects  too  he  waa 
unlikely  choice.  "  Few  beta  would  be  taken  on  hia  chano 
Bays  a  writer  of  tbe  day.  It  nevertheless  did  so  happen  ttl 
he  was  elected  {on  the  7tli  of  February,  1550).  He  hi 
formerly  been  cbainberlaJn  to  Julius  II.,  and  in  memoiyi 
that  sovereign  ho  took  the  name  of  Juliua  III. 

Duke  Cosmo  had  largely  contributed  to  this  election  ;  4 
when  it  became  known  at  the  imperial  court,  every  face  1 
lighted  up  witfi  joy.  For  to  the  high  pre-eminence  of  poi 
and  fortune,  to  which  the  emperor  had  attained,  waB  now 
bo  added  the  ascent  of  the  papa]  throne  by  a  man  whom  ', 
might  firmly  calculate  on  finding  devoted  to  hia  interests, 
now  seemed  probable  that  public  affairs  would  take  the  co 
he  abould  best  like  to  give  them. 

The  emperor  still  adhered  firmly  to  his  wish  for  the  rt 
establishment  of  the  council  at  Trent,  still  hoping  to  conp 
the  attendance  of  the  Froteatanta  and  their  submiaaion  to  ' 
authority.  The  new  pope  assented  cordially  to  that  propoi 
He  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  were  in  fact  inseparable  fi 
the  whole  sfiair,  but  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent 
caution  from  being  considered  a  mere  subterfuge;  he  nu 
repeated  declarations  that  this  was  not  the  ca^e,  and  sffinn 
that  having  acted  through  hia  whole  life  without  d' 
lation,  he  would  continue    o  do  so.     He  decreed  the  re- 

•  Dandolo,  Relatione,  1551 ;   "  Questo  Rev™,  di  Monte  ge  bi 
Id  conaderatione  di  ogu'  uno,  ma  all'  iu(X)otro  ogi)'  utio  parbTs  (■ 
ddlaiuacoleraesuViteziactae  11c  passd  maiclie  dj  pochjisima  •con     — 
(See  (At  teM.) 
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ilBgs  of  Umt  council  at  Trent,  and  fijced  the  period   in   tlis 
■pring  of  1551,  intimating  that  he  did  so  "  withoat  comjiaci 

Tlie  assent  of  the  pope  wag  then  fully  secured,  but  there 
•ITU  Gti]l  much  to  be  Hcliieved. 

At  the  inBt&nce  of  JiiIjiih,  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Coliego 
M  reinstated  Otlavio  Farnese  in  the  posaesHion  of  Parma  ,■> 
the  emperor  was  not  averse  to  this,  negociations  had  been  for 
Vne  time  in  progress,  and  there  was  good  hope  of  a  &ir 
nderstanding  between  them.  But  Charles  could  not  resolve 
M  reerigning  Placeutia  i\leo,  and  even  retained  such  places  aa 
8(iDng&  bad  seized  in  the  territory  of  Parma.  Thus  Ottayio 
led  to  maintain  himself  in  the  attitude  of  war.f  So 
njuries  bad  been  committed,  so  many  oifences  offered 
^  each  to  tbe  other,  that  return  to  mutual  confidcDce  was 
inpoasible.  The  death  of  Paul  had  doubtless  deprived  bis 
indsous  of  an  important  support,  but  it  bad  also  given  them 
sdom.  No  longer  compelled  to  act.  In  accordance  with 
B  general  interest,  or  with  that  of  tbe  church,  their 
ssures  might  now  be  caluulaled  exclasively  with  regard 
their  own  advantage.  We  still  find  Ottavio  possessed  by 
idings  of  bitter  hatred.  He  insists  that  his  enemies  are 
eking  to  force  Parma  from  "  his  grasp,  and  even  to  rid 
dr  hands  of  his  own  life,"  but  be  declares  that  "  that  they 
lU  succeed  neither  in  the  one  nor  tbe  other."  j: 
It  was  in  this  conviction  and  in  such  temper  that  he  turned 
Kself  to  Henry  IT.,  who  accepted  bis  proposals  gladly. 
Italy  and  Gennany  were  filled  with  malcontents.  What 
&t  emperor  had  already  effected,  whether  iu  religious  or 
political  affairs,  with  what  it  was  still  expected  ho  would  do, 
W  raised  him  up  innumerable  enemies.  Henry  II.  determined 
hi  carryforward  the  auti-Auatrian   purposes   of  his  father; 

■  Leltere  del  Nuniio   Pighino,   12  e  15  Ang.  1550 ;  Inform.  PoUt. 

t  Gixselini,  Vita  di.  Ferr.  GoniHRa,  and  the  joatificntion  of  Goniaga, 
ton  the  KocuBatioii  of  having  cauicd  the  war  (in  the  third  book)  give  an 
Mboitie  explanation  I 

tliCCteredelli  Signc 
hL  ill.     Tbe  abote  i 

,  Famia,  Mar-h  !4th   lliSi, 


r 
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ho  gar?  a  truce  to  hia  wars  with  England,  formed  an  al 
with  Ottavio,  and  took  the  garrieon  of  Parma  into  lii) 
French  troops  soon  appeared  in  Mirandola  also,  an 
banners  of  France  were  seen  to  wave  in  the  very  he 
Italy. 

Pope  Julius  adhered  steadily  to  the  emperor  in  thj 
complication  of  atTairs.  He  thought  it  intolerable  " 
misetuble  worm,  Ottavio  Farnese,  should  presume  to  c< 
with  an  emperor  and  a  pope."  "  It  is  our  will,"  he  di 
to  his  nuncio,  "  to  embark  in  the  same  ship  with  hia  in 
majesty,  and  to  ectruat  ourselves  to  the  same  fc 
To  him  who  has  the  power  and  the  wiadom  we  leai 
determination  of  the  course."*  The  desire  of  the  empero 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  immediat 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  and  their  adherents. 
imperial  and  papal  troops  united,  soon  took  the  Rtl 
important  fortress  of  the  Parmeggiano  fell  into  their 
they  laid  the  whole  region  in  ruina,  and  invested  Min 
on  all  sides. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  these  partial  hostilities  ti 
power  could  be  found  to  suppress  those  agitations  th 
indeed  originated  here,  but  were  now  felt  thronghont  E 
Troops  were  in  action  on  every  frontier  where  the 
niona  of  France  met  those  of  the  emperor.  War  had  1 
out  by  land  and  sea.  The  German  Protestants  had  at 
allied  themselves  with  the  French,  and  the  weight  th( 
into  the  scale  was  something  very  different  from  that 
Italians.  From  this  union  there  resulted  an  assaulf 
determined  than  any  that  Charles  had  ever  before  suat 
the  French  were  in  force  on  the  Rhine,  the  elector  N 
appeared  in  the  Tyrol.  The  veteran  conqueror,  wl 
taken  up  his  position  on  the  mountain  region  hetweel 
»nd  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  both  in  allej 

*  JulioB  Papa  III.  Mann  propria.  Inatnittione  per  yoi  M< 
d'lmois  con  I'lmpefotore.  L'nltimo  di  Marzo.  Informatt.  I 
He  pvee  tha  canse  of  this  close  nnion !  "  Non  per  affetlo  alcil 
mano,  ma  perche  TCdemo  la  causa  nostra  ease  con  S.  Mb.  C«em 
ite  in  quello  della  religionc."  [Not  for  an] 
e  we  see  tbat  onr  cause  is  one  with  hia  1 
n  aifuri  of  leligion.]  [ 
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Hddenly  found  his  post  one  of  the  utinoat  jeopardy, — bin 
bumies  were  victorious,  and  himself  on  the  point  of  becoming 
"  prisoner. 
The  affairs  of  Italy  were  inetautly  affected  by  this  state  ol 
ingB.  "  Never  could  we  hare  believed,"  said  tlie  pope 
that  God  would  BO  visit  us."*     He  was  compelled  to  make 

th  bis  enemies  in  April,  1552. 
Mischances  sometiniea  oixar  that  seem  not  wholly  iinwel- 
the  man  they  affect ;  they  give  pauap  to  a,  course  of 
J  longer  in  harmony  with  his  inclinations,  they  pro- 
Ida  him  with  a  legitimate  cause,  or  at  the  ]ea«t  atl'ord  an 
iiviaiis  excuse,  for  departing  from  it 

^It  would  almost  appear  that  Julius  felt  bis  tribulation  to 
of  this  character;  the  sight  of  bis  states  filled  with  troops, 
d  Ids  treaanry  drained  of  its  resources,  had  already  become 

rJBsive  and  painful  to  him ;  nor  did  he  always  think  bim- 
well  treated  by  the  imperial  miniateiB.t  The  council, 
n,  wa.8  presenttng  him  with  matter  for  serious  uneasiness 
ice  the  appearance  of  the  German  deputies,  to  whom  pro- 
les uf  reformation  had  been  given,  the  proceedings  had  as- 
Bed  a  bolder  aspect.  £ven  so  early  as  Jan.  1552,  Pope 
liuB  complained  that  efforts  were  making  to  despoil  him  of 
authority ;  the  Spanish  bishops  sought  to  reduce  the  chap- 
a  to  a  state  of  servile  subjection  on  the  one  band,  while  they 
died  to  deprive  the  Uoly  See  of  the  presontatton  to  bene- 
la  on  the  other.  But  he  affirmed  his  resolve  to  endure  no 
of  his  rights;  under  the  title  of  an  abuse,  he  would 
I  permit  those  prerogatives  to  bo  torn  from  him  that  were 
B.ba8e,  but  an  essential  attribute  of  his  legitimate  power.^ 
lairs  standiug  thus,  the  attack  of  the  Protestants,  by  which 
e  council  was  broken  up,  could  not  have  been  altogether 
njdeasmg  to  the  pope.     lie  lot>t  no  time  in  decreeing  the 

AI  CI.  Creaccntio,  13tb  April,  15M. 
t  Lcttem  del  Pxpa  a  Mendoza,  2Gtb  Dec.  1551 :  Infonnatt.  Foliticbc, 
:  "  Be  it  aaid  vithout  ptide,  we  da  aat  stand  ia  need  of  couoeel ;  wo 
it  even  help  atbera   in  thst  respect  t    assUtance  iodepd   we  migliC 

Al  Cardinal  Cresrpntia,  ISth  Jan.  1552:   "Non  SBra  Tero,"  he  ex- 
u,  "  nou  compunaremu  oioi,  prii 
r  skill  happeui  ve  will     ~   " 
i  in  ruin.] 

yoL.  I. 
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suspension  of  the  assembly,  and  tliua  freed  himself  from 
piites  and  preteneions  io numerable. 

From  that  time  Julius  III.  never  applied  himself 
to  politiual  affaire.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Sienna,  win 
townsman  he  was  hy  the  mother's  side,  accused  liini  of  sn 
porting  Duke  Cosmo  in  his  attacks  on  their  freedom;  I 
the  falsehood  of  this  accusation  nas  proved  b^  a  Eub^m 
judicial  inquiry.  It  was  rather  Cosmo  who  had  (aase  I 
complaint,  tho  pope  having  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  t 
Florentine  eiilea — the  most  inveterate  enemies  oftliiahijil 
— from  asaemhling  and  arming  themselves  within  the  Bt>l 
of  the  church. 

The  villa  of  "  Papa  Ginlio,"  at  tho  Porta  del  Popolo^ 
Btill  visited  hy  the  stranger.  Restored  to  the  presence 
those  times,  he  asoends  the  spacious  steps  to  the  galln 
whence  he  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  Rome,  from  Mol 
Mario,  with  all  the  windings  of  the  Tiber.  The  building 
this  palace,  the  laying  out  of  these  gardens,  were  the  M 
occupation  and  continual  ilelight  of  Pope  JdIiuh.  The  pli 
was  deaigued  by  himitel^  bat  waa  never  ccmpleted ;  era 
day  brought  with  it  some  new  suggestion  or  caprice,  whii 
tlie  architects  must  at  once  set  themselves  to  realise.*  Ht 
tho  pontiff  passed  his  dayt,  forgetting  all  the  rest  of  i 
worM.  lie  had  promoted  the  advancement  of  his  conn* 
tions  to  a  very  fair  extent :  Duke  Cosmo  had  conferred  ( 
them  the  domains  of  Moute  Sausovino,  which  was  the  eni 
of  their  race ;  the  emperor  had  invested  them  with  NovMi 
and  he  had  himself  bestowed  on  them  the  dignltii 

*Vasari.  Bolmrd  describeB  thdrexEentstthat  time:  ■'  Occnpitl 
ODitiis  oolles  qui  ab  urbe  sd  ponCem  Milvium  proteDduntur."  [Itoocor* 
nearlf  all  Che  heigbta  that  stretch  from  the  cit;  to  tho  MilvuD  bridi 
He  celebratea  tbmr  iplendoar,  and  gi»es  us  some  of  their  ioacriptiD 
for  Binmple— "  Honente  TOlnptarier  cnnctii  fas  honestig  eato."  [ 
it  be  lawful  that  virtuous  deligbta  ba  enjoyed  by  tbe  virtnoufl.]  ji 
eipecisllT — "  Dthinc  proximo  in  lemplo  Ueo  lu;  divo  Aodna  grm 
»|UiitD  (the  visitor*,  I  imagine)  vitamque  «t  nalulem  Julio  III,  P«i 
Moumo,  Balduino  ejus  fratri,  et  eomm  fam ilia;  univerHE  nlurimiuBacl 
nam  precantor."  [Ip  the  neighbooring  temple,  let  thank*  be  gina 
God  and  St  Andrew,  and  let  them  (visilora  ?)  pray  for  abundant  be  ^^ 
aadeternallife  to  Julius  III..  Pontifex  Maiimug.  to  Italdwia.bii  brotl 
ir  whole  bmily.j    Juhiu  died  on  thi  23rd  ManJi,  lUi. 
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•oclesiaatital  states  and  Oamerino.  A  certain  favonrito  be 
Bad  made  cardiniiL,  iu  fulSlmeat  of  a,  promise.  This  was  a 
fVUDg  nmu  wlio  Lad  cauj;;lit  the  pope's  attention  in  Parma. 
vbeo,  being  bat  a.  child,  he  was  seised  hj  an  ape,  and  dis- 
liyed  so  much  courage,  that  Jnliaa,  plea^sed  with  his  coadact, 
lopted  and  bronght  him  up,  always  showiDg  him  great  affec- 
;  but  anhappilj  this  conatitnted  his  only  merit- 
be  pontiff  desired  to  forward  the  interests  of  bis  family, 
id  those  of  his  &vourite ;  but  lie  was  not  inclined  to  involve 
imfelf  Id  dangerous  perplexities  on  their  account.  The 
laant  and  blameless  life  of  his  viila  was  that  which,  as  we 
'e  said,  waa  beat  suited  to  him.  He  gave  entertai omenta, 
'Mob  be  enlivened  with  proverbial  and  other  modes  of  ex- 
«8Bion,  that  Bometimes  mingled  blushes  with  the  smiles  of 
■  gneete.  In  the  important  alfairs  of  the  church  and  stale 
I  took  no  other  share  than  was  absolutely  inevitable. 


Under  sncb  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  church 
t  state  could  greatly  prosper.  The  discord  between  the 
V  great  Catholic  powers  became  ever  more  and  more  dan- 
iTous  and  threatening ;  the  German  Protestants  bad  reco- 
ffed  themselves  effectually  from  their  defeat  of  1547,  and 
iw  displayed  a  more  imposing  aspect  than  they  bad  ever 
&re  assumed.  Of  the  Catholic  reformation  so  often  looked 
t,  there  could  now  be  no  further  hope  ;  the  fact  would  unt 
tmit  concealment — the  prospects  of  the  Boman  church 
ere,  in  all  directions,  ambiguous  and  gloomy. 
But  ifi  as  we  have  seen,  there  had  arisen  in  the  bosom  of 
It  church  a  more  severe  spirit  of  action,  a  feeling  intensely 
irobftting  tho  whole  life  and  conduct  of  so  many  of  her  chiefs, 
pnld  not  this  at  length  affect  the  choice  of  the  pontiff?  So 
oh  waa  always  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
« !  for  this  cause  it  was  that  the  supreme  dignity  was 
fie  elective;  since  thus  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  man  truly 
presenting  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  churcb  would  he 
Hwd  at  the  head  of  her  government. 

'"The  more   strictly  religious  party  poasesaed  no  prepon- 
g  influence  in  the  church  until    after  tibe  &eft^.V  (A 
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Jiilina  III.  Tliaj  pontiff  had  freqaently  felt  himself  reatnulWi 
and  hia  undignified  deniennour  reproved,  hj  the  preseDM  ■ 
Cardinal  Marcello  Cervini.  It  was  on  this  prelate  that  thl 
choice  fell.  He  ascended  the  papal  seat  on  the  1 1th  of  Apifl) 
1533,  as  Marccllus  II. 

The  whole  life  of  (he  new  pontiff  had  been  active,  and  fifl* 
from  the  shadow  of  icproaob  ;  that  reform  in   the  cbDrch,  dl 
which  others  only  talked,  he  bad  exemplified  in  his  own  pi 
son.     "I  had  prayed,"  says  a  contemporary,  "that  a.  pop 
might  be  granted  to  ns  hy  whom  tliose  words  of  fair  impml 
church,  council,  reform,  might  be  raised  from  the  conlenq 
into  which  they  had  fallen :  hy  this  election  my  hopea  t 
reived  fulfilment,  my  wish  seemed  to  have  become  a,  r^i^.' 
"The  opinion,"    says  another,    "entertained  of  this  po] 
worth  and  incomparable  wisdom,  inspired  the  world  \ 
hope.     If  ever  it  be  possible  for  the  church  to  extii 
heresy,  to  reform  abnse,  and  compel  purity  of  life,  to  h 
divisiona,  and  once  again  be  united,  it  is  by  Marcellus  d 
this  wiU  bs  brought  about."t     Thus  it  was  that  Marcdl 
pcmmenced  his  reign.     All  his  acta  were  in  the  same  siw 
He  would  not  permit  hia  kindred  to  approach  the  capiD 
lie  nuule  varioua   retrenchments   in   the   espenditnre   of  I 
court ;  and  is  said  to  haco  prepared  a  memorial  of  the  d' 
rent  ameliorationa  that  he  proposed  to  effect  ii 
tical  institutions.     His  first  effort  was  to  restore  divine  w 
ship  to  its  due  solemnity ;  all  bis  thoughts  were  of  refon 
and  the  council  needful  to  that  effect.^     In  political  aSb' 
be  determined  on  a  neutrality,  by  which  the  emperor  i 
perfectly  satisfied.     " But  the  world,"  oa  hia  contemporai^ 
remark,  "  was  not  worthy  of  him."     They  apply  to  the  p( 
tiff  those  words   of  Virgil  relating  to  another   MarceUi 
■'  Fate  permitted  the  world  to  have  sight  of  him  only." 
the  twenty-second  day  of  his  pontificate  he  died. 

Wo  can  say  nothing  of  the  results  produced  by  so  eUort  i 
administration.  But  even  this  commencement,  this  elect] 
even,  sufilces  to  shew  the  spirit  that  was  beginning  to  preTI 

*  SeripHndo  al  Veseoyo  dj  Fieiole  :  Lfttere  di  Principi,  iii. 
t  Lettere  di  Prineipi,  iu.  Ul.     The  editor  ia  here  Bprakin 

t  "Wri  Polidori  de  Tit»  Manwffi  Comme&Uiia*,  1744,  f. 
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It  continued  predominant  in  the  next  conclave,  and  was  ex- 

TOjiliGed  in  tbe  choice  of  the  uoet  rigid  among  all  the  cardl- 
Ws.  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  came  forth  from  thatnsaembly 
U  pope,  un  the  23rd  of  May,  1535. 


5  3.  Paui  IV. 

Freqaent  mention  las  already  been  made  of  thia  pontit 
vliD  ia  that  same  Caraffaj,  the  founder  of  the  Theatinea,  tbs 
nstorer  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  speaker  who  ao  eaaeu- 
Ikllv  contrihuted  to  the  confirmalion  of  the  ancient  doctriuea 
I  tne  council  of  Trent.  If  there  were  a  party  whose  pur- 
a  to  reinstate  Catholicism  in  all  its  strictousa,  not  only 
la  it  a  member,  but  a  founder  and  chief  of  that  party  who 
nr  ascended  the  papal  throne.  Paul  IV.  had  already  com* 
leted  his  aeventy'Uinth  year,  but  his  deep-aet  eyes  stiU  retained 

I  the  fire  of  youth  :  he  was  extremely  tall  and  thin,  walked 
ith  rapid  ateps,  and  aeemed  all  nerve  and  muscle.  His  per- 
Aal  habita  were  auhjected  to  no  rule  or  ordtr ;  frequently 
id  he  pass  the  night  in   study,  and  sleep  in  the  day, — woe 

en  to  the  aervant  who  should  enter  the  apartment  before  his 

II  bad  rung.  In  all  things  it  waa  bia  custom  to  follow  the 
npalse  of  the  moment  ;*  but  this  impulae  was  regulated  by 
I  mood  of  mind  formed  in  the  practice  of  a  luug  life,  and  be- 
second  nature.      lie  aeemed  to  acknowledge  no  other 

10  other  occupation,  than  the  reatoration  of  the  Oatliolic 
)  aJI  ita  primitive  authority.  Characters  of  thia  de- 
in  ariae  from  time  to  time,  and  are  occasionally  to  be 
'on  in  the  present  day.  Their  perceptions  of  life  and 
le  world  are  gained  from  a  single  point  of  view ;  the  peculiar 

'  Relatione  di  M.  Bernardo  Nsvagero  (cbe  fa  poi  cardinale)  alia 
[~.  lUp".  di  VenetU,  torDando  di  Roms  AmbasciBtDre  )ip[>resto  del 
otefice  Fiolo  IV.,  \hb9:  in  msD;  Italian  libmriea,  Bad  inthe  InfarinB- 
□i  FolitichB  in  Berlin  i  "  La  compleSBiane  di  qnesto  pODtelicc!  h 
UletiCB BduBCa :  hannBineredibil  graritiiegrBndezia  in  tutte  ie  sue Bzioui, 
iramente  pare  nato  al  aignDreggiare,"  [The  compleiion  of  this  pnn- 
ia  adutt  and  choleric ;  he  has  incredible  gratitj  sad  utandavw  in  i^ 
_.r.__    _    J  — jaieaUj  horn  to  conimaml.] 
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disposition  of  their  miDil  is  bo  puwerfal  that  all  tlioir  opinion 
axe  tinctured  and  governed  hy  Jt ;  inJef  itigable  speakers,  thfl 
wanner  deriree  a,  certain  freshness  from  the  earnestness  of  thei 
sonls,  and  the  system  of  thought  that,  as  by  a  kind  of  fatatit;; 
informs  and  rules  their  whule  being,  ia  poured  forth  in  i 
stream  in  exhaustible.  How  powerfully  do  such  men  act  0| 
al!  aground  them,  when  placed  in  a  position  wherein  th^ 
activity  Ib  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  rtews  and  sentimaiB 
wherein  the  power  to  act  la  associated  with  the  will !  Wlf 
miglit  men  nst  expect  from  Paul  IV.,  whose  views  and  <» 
nions  had  never  endured  either  concession  or  compromise^  8 
were  over  carried  out  eagerly  to  their  utmost  consequMS 
now  tliat  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  dignity  !*  He  w 
himself  amazed  at  having  reached  this  point, — he  who  hadl 
no  manner  concJhated  a  single  member  of  the  conclave,  sn 
from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  the  extremes 
severity.  He  believed  that  his  election  bad  been  determineJ 
not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  God  ninisel^  who  had  chosen  hil 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes.t  i 

"We  do  promise  and  swear,"  says  ho  in  the  bull  thatlj 
published  on  his  accession  to  the  Holy  See,  "  to  make  it  oa 
first  care  that  the  reform  of  the  nniversal  church,  and  of  ti 
Roman  court,  be  at  once  entered  on."  The  day  of  his  cow 
nation  was  signalifed  hy  the  promulgation  of  edicts  respectioj 
monasteries  and  the  religious  orders.  He  sent  two  monk 
from  Monte  Cassino  into  Spain,  with  command  to  re-eslabli^ 
the  discipline  of  the  convents  which  had  become  lax  aM 


"  CarafFB,  ipocriCa  iofiDgsrdo, 
Che  tien  per  cosdenza  epirltuale 
Qiiandi)  si  rnette  del  pepe  in  euI  card.. 
[CaralTa,  tbe  lazf  hypocrite,  irho  makes  a  matter  of  o 
peppering  a  thigUe.] 

t  Relatione  del  Cl-°°.  M.  Aluise  Mocenigo  K.  ritocnato  dslk  CortaJ 
Roma,  1560  (Arch.  Venez.) :  '■  Fa  eletlo  pontcfice  contra  il  JwrMJ 
credere  di  ogn'  ono  e  foree  anco  di  ae  sleaao.  come  S.  S.  propria  mi  im 
poco  inanzi  moriise,  che  UOD  asea  mai compiaciuU)  ad  aknno  e  chewVJ 
cardinale  gli  avea  domandata  qualche  gratia  gli  avea  sempre  riportnv^ 
nrersa,  ne  mai  compiaciutola.  onde.  disse ;  io  non  bo  come  mi  bihlnW 
afetta^Hjia,  e  rancludo  che  Iddjo  Sacds.  V\  eQM£f.Q.    (Set  Ukt  tnt.i    ' 


^leciai.  He  appointed  ft  congrcfration  for  the  promotion  of 
general ;  ihia  consisted  of  three  ckssea,  in  eacli  of 
e  eight  cardinals,  fifteen  prelftlas,  and  fifty  learned 
of  difierJDg  ranks. 
The  articles  to  be  discnssed  hy  them,  in  relation  tu 
le  ftppointtnents  to  clerical  offices  and  collation  to  benefices, 
submitted  to  the  universities.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
pope  proceeded  with  great  eamestneee  in  the  work  of 
The  spiritual  tendency  which  had  hitherto  affected 
le  lower  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  only,  now  seemed  to  gain 
tssion  of  the  papal  throne  itself,  and  promised  to  assume 
exclusive  guidance  of  all  affairs  during  the  poutificate  ot 

LUIIV. 

the  question  of  what  part  he  would  take 
relation  to  the  general  movements  of  the  political  world. 
The  principal  direction  once  given  to  a  governniont,  and 
"lioh  ha."  gradually  identified  iteelf  with  Its  very  existence, 

not  readily  susceptible  of  change.  1 

A  desire  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  heavy  preponde- 
ice  of  Spain  must  ever  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minda 
the  popes ;  and  at  the  accession  of  Paul  the  moment  seemed 
have  come  when  this  wish  appeared  to  be  within  the  possi- 
ity  of  realization.  The  war  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
movements  of  the  Pamesi,  was  the  most  unfortunate  one 
idertaken  by  Charles  V.  lie  was  closely  pressed  in  the 
fetherlands  ;  Germany  had  deserted  his  interests;  Italy  was 
longer  faithful  to  him ;  he  could  not  rely  even  on  the 
s  of  Est«  and  Gonzaga  ;  be  was  himself  ill,  and  weary  of 
I  question  whether  any  pontiff  not  immediately  attached 
J  imperial  party,  could  Imve  found  strength  to  withstand 
e  temptations  presented  by  this  state  of  things. 
In  the  caao  of  Paul  IV.  they  were  more  than  commonly 
wwerful.  Bora  in  the  year  1476,  he  had  seen  his  native 
Italy  in  all  the  unrestrmned  freedom  of  her  fifteenth  century, 
lod  his  very  soul  clung  to  this  remembrance.  He  would 
ometimeB  compare  the  It-ily  of  that  period  to  a,  well-tuned 
natniment  of  four  strings, — those  Saat  being  formed  by  Naples, 
Venice,  and  the  States  of  the  Church.     He  would 

I,  Vita  dl  PmOo  IT.,  hb.  ii.  {  U   f  xiiL  i^.  ^4,  W«i^. 
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then  utter  maWictJonB  on  the  memory  of  Alfonso  aai  Louii 
tlia  Moor:  "Loat  and  unhallowed  souls,"  as  he  said,  "whoas 
iliscordii  had  disturbed  that  harmony."*  That  from  tlieili 
time  the  Spaniard  );hould  have  hecoine  master  in  the  land, 
u  thought  that  he  could  in  no  way  learn  to  boar.  The  ' 
of  Caraffa,  wlieaoe  he  derived  hia  birth,  was  attached  1 
Prench  party,  and  had  frequently  taken  arms  against 
Castiliaus  and  CataJonians.  In  l/>26  they  again  joined 
French;  and  it  was  Giovanni  Pietro  Carafe  who  adi' 
Paul  III.  to  seize  Naples  in  1547.  To  this  party  spirit 
other  causes  in  aid :  Caraffa  had  constantly  iiffirmed 
Charles  favoured  the  Protestants  from  jealousy  of  the  { 
and  that  "  the  successes  of  those  heretics  were  attributable  I 
no  other  than  the  emperor."t  Cliarles  knew  Carafe  well,  haj 
ouce  expelled  him  from  the  council  formed  for  the  adminlHtn- 
tion  of  affairs  in  Naples  ,  and  would  never  permit  bim  to  hold 
peaceful  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical  employments  witbiB 
that  kingdom  ;  he  had,  moreover,  made  earnest  remonstnnae 
against  Carafia's  declamatiuus  in  the  consistory.  All  tlieea 
things,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  did  but  increase  the 
virnlence  of  the  pope's  enmity.  He  detested  the  em|feror  as 
Neapolitan  and  as  Italian,  as  Catholic  and  as  pope:  thaw 
existed  in  his  soul  no  other  passions  than  tiiat  for  reform  of  the 
church  and  his  hatred  of  Cities. 

Till}  drst  act  of  Paul  was  to  lighten  various  imposts,  and  lo 
permit  the  importation  of  com.  A  statue  was  erected  to  him 
for  these  benefits,  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain  sense  id 
self-complacency  that  he  viewed  this, — while  in  the  midst  ul, 
his  splendid  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  glittering  body  of 
Neapolitan  nobles,  proffering  him  the  most  obsequious  obe- 
dience,— he  received  the  homage  of  ambassadors  who  cunie 
crowding  from  all  countries  to  his  presence.  But  scarcely 
had  he  felt  himself  well-seated  on  the  pontitioal  chair,  than 

*  "  Infelici  queEle  anime  H  Alfonso  d'Arsgona  c  Ludavico  duoidi 
Milano,  che  farouo  li  prirui  che  giufltdroau  coai  Dobjl  m^crumeDU 
4'Italia"  [who  first  spoiled  that  noble  inslnimeiit  Italy].— Naiasero. 

t  Memoriale  dato  a  Anaibale  Racellu,  Sept.  1555  (iDformiiR.  FoL 
tam.xiir.).  ••  Chiamavs  Uberamente  la  M*.  S.  'lleiareafauCare  dUicretid 
e  d:  sciamatici."  [He  fmely  isalled  his  impenid  maieaty  a,  tmioimt  M 
tdiitautim  and  beretim.l 
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coiQinencea  a  eeries  of  disputes  witK  the  emperor.  That 
Dnarch  haii  complained  to  tlie  cardinals  of  bis  party,  that  a 
ipe  ao  inimical  to  lumself  bad  beea  chuscn  ;  bis  adherents  held 
lapioious  meetings ;  some  of  them  even  carried  off  certain 
dps  from  Civita  Vecchia,  that  bad  previously  been  taken 
rom  them  by  the  French.*  The  pope  at  once  breathed  fire 
A  flames.  Such  of  his  vassals,  and  the  cardinaJs,  as  were 
iperialists,  he  arreBt«d  instantly,  cunfiBcating;  the  whole 
nperty  of  thuae  who  fled.  Nor  was  this  enough.  That 
Bi^ce  with  France  which  Paul  III.  never  could  resolve  on 
Mnpleting,  was  entered  into  with  little  hesitation  by  Paul  IT. 
Jb  declared  that  the  emperor  designed  to  '■'■  finish  him  by  a 
"  "  of  mental  fever,"  but  that  he,  Paul,  was  "  determined  on 
1  fight.  With  the  help  of  France  he  would  yet  free  this 
Wr  Italy  from  the  tyrannies  of  Spain,  and  did  not  despair  of 
ttiag  two  French  princes  luling  in  Naples  and  Milan."  He 
tinld  sit  for  long  houis  over  the  black  thick  fiery  wine  of 
Fiples,  his  usual  drink  (it  waa  of  a  sort  called  mangia^erra, 
fc»nip-the-war)t  and  pour  forth  torrents  of  atonuy  eloquence, 

'  Inatratlioui  e  Lettered!  MoUHignor della  Casaanome  del  C!.  Canfia, 
re  li  conliene  il  principio  delk  rottura  delta  gueira  fra  Papa  Paalu  IV.  e 
nuratore  Carlo  V.,  1555.  Also  in  the  Informalt.  Polit.  uiv. 
'  Navagero :  "  L'ordiae  auo  i  aempre  di  mangiare  due  vulte  il  giomo  ; 
ileaser  lervito  molto  delicatameote,  e  ael  principio  del  paatificato  25 
tti  non  bastavano  :  beve  molto  piu  di  qnello  die  mangia  :  il  lino  e 
rate  e  gagliardo,  negro  e  tanto  spesso  che  ai  poCria  quasi  tagliare,  di. 
■disi  maugiHgueira,  che  si  coadace  del  regno  di  Napoli :  dope  pasto 
pre  beve  maiva^a.  che  i  Buoi  cliiaaieno  lavarsi  i  denti.  Suva  a  maa- 
e  in  pabblioo  come  gli  altri  pantelid,  sino  alt' ultima  indispuatiooe, 
fii  ripaCata  mortale,  quaado  perdette  I'appedlo ;  cuneumaiB  qualche 
■  b-e  hore  di  tempo  did  aedere  al  levarsi  da  mensa,  entraudo  in  varii 
douameDti,  lecoado  I'lNMSsioae,  et  usando  molte  voile  in  qael  impeto 
It  molte  coae  aecrete  e  d'iinpDrtBiiza."  [His  custom  is  to  eat  twice 
kj,  he  must  be  served  very  delicately ;  and  in  tbe  beginning  of  hia 
tS&ate,  twenty -five  diahes  were  not  su^cient  for  bia  table :  be  drinki 
idi  more  than  be  eats,  bia  wine  being  sCroiig  and  brisk — it  is  a  black 
B  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  they  call  "  cbamp-tbe-war," 
'■'  —  tbiolc  that  oae  may  almost  cut  it.  Ai^r  his  meala  he  drinks 
and  tbis  bis  people  call  "  waahiug  bis  teeth."  He  uaed  to  eat 
^blic  like  other  popes,  till  his  last  iudisposition,  which  wua  con- 
^  mortal — once  he  bad  toat  his  appetite.  He  often  apetiC  threo 
St  table  in  talk  of  various  tuatlerb,  according  to  tbe  occasion,  aod 
f  tbis  Ilv   soi-'Ktimes   uttered  tbiuga   of  secrecv  aaJ    liu- 
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Delist  tlioae  BcluBiiiiLtic3  and  Iieretics,  those  accnroei  ol 
diat  evil  generation  of  Jews  aod  Moors,  that  9Clim 
world,  and  other  titles  equally  complimentary,  bestowei 
unsparing  liberality  on  every  thing  Spanish  ;"  but  he  Cd 
t  himself  with  the  proniiae,  "  thou  ahalt  tread  upon  the  Iv 
j  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shnlt  thou  ti 
under  foot."  The  time  waa  now  come  when  the  ei 
.  Charles  and  king  Philip  should  receive  the  puniahmei 
to  their  iniqnitiea.  He,  the  pope,  would  inSict  it,  and 
free  Italy  from  their  grasp.  If  others  wonld  not  listen 
eiipport  nim,  the  future  world  should  at  least  have  to  ta 
an  old  Italian,  so  near  to  his  grave,  and  who  should 
have  been  employed  in  preparing  for  it,  had  enlertainei 
lofty  purposes.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  details 
negotiations  which  he  carried  on  under  the  influence  ol 
feelings.  When  the  French  concluded  a  truce  with  i 
onmindful  of  an  agreement  that  they  had  entered  ini 
iiimaelf,  he  sent  his  nephew.  Carlo  Caraffa,  to  France,  wl 
different  parties  contending  for  power  in  that  country  w« 
dually  gained  over  to  his  interests.     Tbe  Montmorenc 

•  Ns»»gero :  "  Mai  parifliB  di  S.  M'.  e  della  oaHone  Sjwgl 
non  gU  cliiaiQiisse  eretici,  seiamatici,  e  malBdetti  da  Din,  aeme  ( 
e  di  Mori,  feceia  del  laondo  (lee  Ihe  texl),  deplorandn  la  miseria 
che  foBEB  o«lret;a  a  eervire  gente  com  abjetta  e  cod  rile."  [Depl 
misfortUDB  of  Italy,  compelled  to  acrre  a  race  so  abject  and  Till 
dcsjatches  of  the  French  ambaaBadors  are  full  of  these  oatbreaki 
for  example,  of  De  Lansac  and  D'Avanfon,  in  Ribier,  ii.  610—1 

t  The  account  of  ihe  incredulity  eipresBed  by  the  Caraffai,  f 
truce  wag  finst  named  to  them,  as  given  hj  Navagero,  is  i 
characteristic:  "  Domandando  io  al  pontelice  et  al  CI.  Cuiflla, 
vano  aniso  sIcudo  delle  tregne  (of  Vaucelles)  ri  guardu 
I'altro  ridendo,  quasi  volesBeio  din^,  ti  come  mi  dUsse  andie  apt 
il  pontefice,  che  queeta  Gpernnia  di  Cregue  era  assai  debale  in  li 
dimeno  venne  t'swiao  11  glorno  aeguente,  U  quale  si  come  com 
Roma  coal  diede  tanio  trsvaglio  e  tanta  molcstia  >1  papa  et  al  card 
noa  lo  poteiODo  disslmulare.  Diceva  U  papa  che  queste  tregtw  W 
mina  del  mondo."  [Askiog  tbe  pope  and  Cardinal  Car^i  if 
received  intelligence  of  the  truce ;  tliuy  looked  at  each  other  lat 
if  the;  would  say,  as  indeed  the  pontiff  openlf  said  to  me  ■] 
that  there  was  but  alight  hope  of  that ;  yet  the  next  day  came  1 
■rhich  EO  annoyed  the  pope  and  ci  rdinal  (though  it  comfi:  rted  al 
that  tbej  coald  not  conceal  their  cunfi,  and  Paul  saiil,  "  This  I 
n  of  the  world  ''J 
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i  Qmnes,  the  wife  of  the  French  king  a,ud  his  mistrese,  were 
)u-,iilj  won  to  aid  tLe  pontiff  in  proinoting  a,  new  outbreak  of 
uitilities.*  Paul  secared  a,  vigorous  llalia,ii  ally  also  in  the 
erson  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  nothing  lesa  waa  talked  of 
ia,n  completely  reyolationizing  Italy.  Neapolitan  rind  Flo- 
e  exiles  filled  the  Curia ;  their  reetoration  to  their  homes 
d  now  approaehing ;  the  papal  fiscal  instituted  a  legal 
rocesB  against  the  emperor  Charles  and  king  Philip,  in  which 
be  excomtn II ui cation  of  those  princes,  and  the  teleuse  of  their 
abjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  wna  roundly  threatened, 
e  Florentines  always  declared  that  they  held  positive  evi- 
lee  of  a  design  to  include  the  honse  of  Medici  in  the 
kiwufal  of  the  Spanish  power.t  Active  preparations  were 
[erywhere  made  for  war,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
entury  seemed  about  to  suffer  change,  and  become  matter  of 

But  meanwhile  how  difiereat  a  position  was  this  pontificate 
Muming  from  that  which  it  had  been  expected  to  take  up ! 
'1  purposes  of  reform  were  set  aside  for  the  struggles  of 
IT,  and  these  last  entailed  coueequences  of  a  totally  opposite 
baracter. 
The  pontiff,  who  as  cardinal,  had  most  sternly  opposed  the 
buses  of  nepotism,  aud  had  denounced  them,  even  to  his  own 
It'll,  was  now  seen  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  thifl  weak- 
SB.  His  nephew,  Carlo  Carafla,  who  had  passed  bis  whole 
fe  amidst  the  ezaesaes  and  license  of  camps,^  was  now 
lieed  to  the  mok  of  cardinal,  though  Paul  himself  had  often 
Bolared  of  him,  that  "  his  arm  was  dyed  in  blood  to  the 
,bow."  Carlo  had  found  means  to  gain  over  his  super- 
nnaated  relative ;  he  contrived  to  he  occasionally  surprised  by 
ita  in  seeming  prayer  before  the  crucifix,  and  apparently  suf- 
ring  agonies  of  remorge,§  hut  still  further  was  the  uncle  pro- 
tiated  by  the  virulent  enmity  of  his  nephew  to  the  Spaniards ; 
lis  was.their  true  bond  of  union.  Carlo  Caraffa  haJ  taken  mili- 
ixy  service  with  the  emperor  in  Germany,  but  complained  that 

*  Babntin,  M^moiree :    Collect.    Univers.   torn,  iixviii        EaneiuOly 
Imdnw,  -VUUra,  ih.  tom.  inc.  277. 
f  aauanl :  Reladone  di  ToBcana. 

i,iREihier,  ii.  ;ia.     VUlan,  p.  Zaa, 
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Le  bad  met  with  neglect  only  as  his  reward.  A  [nisonei^ 
from  whom  he  expected  a  liirge  ransom,  had  lieen  taken  turn 
him,  nor  had  he  been  suffered  to  hold  poaseamon  of  a  ptioiT 

belonging  to  the  order  of  Maltii,  to  which  he  had  been 

iiated.  Alt  these  things  had  awakened  hig  hatred  and 
him  tliirst  for  vengeance.  This  state  of  feeling,  Paulallowoi 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  all  the  virtueH  Carlo  wanted;  It; 
conld  find  no  words  e!o(iuont  enough  to  praise  1uiB| 
declaring  that  the  papal  seat  had  never  possessed  a  moq 
efficient  servant ;  he  made  over  to  him  the  greater  port, 
only  of  the  civil,  but  even  of  the  ecclesiastical  admimstratioiii' 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  tin 
author  of  whatever  acts  of  favour  were  received  horn  tb 

On  his  other  nephews  the  pontiff  would  not  for  some  dmti 
bestow  a  glance  of  kindness ;  it  wa;S  not  until  they  hil^ 
evinced  their  participation  in  his  anti-Spanish  mania,  that  tht^i 
were  received  to  his  gra«e.*  Never  could  any  one  hai* 
anticipated  what  he  next  did.  Declaring  that  the  Colonnu^ 
"  those  incorrigible  rebels  against  God  and  the  church, 
however  frofluently  deprived  of  their  caiJtles,  had  alwMI 
managed  to  regain  them,  he  now  resolved  that  this  shooldo 
amended ;  he  would  give  those  fortresses  to  vassals  wb 
would  know  how  U>  hold  them.  Thereupon  he  divided  ti 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Colonna  among  his  nepbewi 
making  the  elder  duke  of  Palliano  and  the  younger  marqni 
of  Montebello.  The  cardinals  remained  silent  when  li 
announced  these  purposes  in  their  assembly;  they  be! 
down  their  heads  and  fixed  their  eyes  to  the  earth.  T^ 
Caraffas  now  indulged  in  the  most  ambitious  projects,  t 
daughters  of  their  family  should  marry  into  that  of  the  Fren 
king,  or  at  lea^  into  the  ducal  house  of  Ferraia;  the  n 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  Sienna.  To  a 
who  spoke  jestingly  concerning  the  jewelled  cap  of  a  child 

•  "  Estrsctoi  proccBsils  Cardinalia  Caraffte.  SitoUiter  dm  Palliiniil 
pontt,  qaod  doneo  ee  dediraverit  contra  initierialue,  papa  cum  nunq 
viditgrito  vultu  et  bono  oculo."  [Extract  from  the  trial  of  Can 
Cnraffa.  The  duke  of  PalUmio  nleo  depotsea,  that  until  he  declared  ag 
the  iniperialitta,  the  pnjie  never  (honed  him  a  iair  OQuatenanee,  a~  -^ 
""'        '■'      good  eye.] 
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Uieir  liouae,  the  mother  n!  the  nepliewe  replied,  "  We  should 
(Bther  be  talking  of  croima  than  caps."  * 

I  And  iaiiced  every  thing  waa  now  depending  cm  the  events 
9f  the  war  which  tlien  broke  out,  but  which  certainly  assumed 
no  rery  promising  aspect  even  from  the  commencement. 

On  that  act  of  the  fiscal  before  alluded  to,  the  duke  of  Alva 
Ikad  pressed  forward  from  the  NeapoUtan  territory  into  the 
ftatea  of  the  church.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Roman 
raasale,  whose  confederates  also  aroused  themselrcs.  The 
Mpal  garrison  was  driven  out  of  Nettuno,  and  the  troops  of 
IteColonnas  recalled.  Alva  seized  Frosioone,  Anagni,  Tivoti 
II  the  mountains,  and  Oatia  on  the  sea.  Rome  vae  thus  in- 
Ksted  on  both  sides. 

The  pope  had  first  placed  his  reliance  on  his  Romans,  and 
leviewed  them  in  person.  They  marched  from  the  Campofiore, 
lliree  hundred  and  forty  columns  armed  with  harquebuses,  two 
hwdred  and  fifty  with  pikes.  In  each  rank  stood  nine  men 
idmirably  appointed,  presenting  a  most  imposing  aspect,  and 
commanded  by  officers  who  were  exclusively  of  noble  birth. 
Ihese  troops  passed  before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
klQted  them  with  its  artillery,  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
A»ie  the  pontifi'  had  stationed  himself  at  a  window  with  his 
cphews,  and  as  each  caporion  and  standard -bearer  passed, 
U  holiness  bestowed  his  blessing. i~  All  this  made  a  very  fair 
bw,  b«t  these  were  not  the  men  by  whom  the  city  was  to 
e  defended.  When  the  Spiniards  had  approached  near  the 
Wills,  a  &i1se  alarm,  occasioned  by  a  small  body  of  horse,  was 
~  Orient  to  throw  them  into  such  perfect  confusion,  that  not 
5  man  was  found  remaining  by  lus  colours.  The  pope  saw 
it  he  must  seek  elsewhere  for  eflectual  aid,  and  after  a  time 
Wo  Strozzi  brought  him  the  troops  that  were  serving  before 
ienna.  With  these  he  succeeded  in  recovering  Tivoli  and 
otia,  thus  averting  the  most  imminent  danger. 
But  what  a  war  was  this  ! 
There  are  moments  in  the  history  of  tho  world  when    it 

•  Bromato,   U.   16  : 
itriar  d)-bereCEe,  ma  di  cotoat 

t  Diiiio  dl  Cola  Calleioe  1 
"  a  »11'  uiDO  1562,  MS. 
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-would  Miera  t.hat  the  actious  of  meu  are  in9uenei:(l  by  a 

in  direct  opposition  to  tbe  principles  and  ideas  tbat  usually 

gOTaro  their  lives  and  conduct. 

The  duke  of  Alva  might,  in  the  first  inalance,  have  e 
quered  Rome  with  very  little  difficulty  ;  hot  his  uncle,  CarUim 
Giacomo,  reminded  him  of  the  unhappy  end  to  which  all  hnd 
come  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  under  Bourbiin.' 
Alva,  being  a  good  Catholic,  conducted  the  war  with  thi' 
utmost  discretion ;  he  fought  the  pope,  but  did  not  o 
pay  him  reverence  ;  he  would  fain  take  the  awovd  from  llil- 
holiness,  but  hod  no  desire  for  the  renown  of  a  Roman  con-- 
queror.  His  soldiers  complained  that  they  were  led  agsinata' 
mere  vapour,  a  mist  and  smoke  that  annoyed  them,  but  whiob' 
they  could  neither  lay  hold  on  nor  stifle  al  its  source. 

And  who  wore  those  by  whom  tbe  pope  was  defended 
against  such  good  Catholics  ?  The  most  effective  among: 
them  were  Germans,  and  Protestants  to  a  man !  Tbey 
amused  themselves  with  the  saintly  images  on  the  highwaj*^ 
they  laughed  at  tbe  mass  in  the  churches,  were  utterly  legud 
less  of  the  fast  days,  and  did  things  imiumerable,  for  nhiok; 
at  any  other  time,  the  pope  would  have  punished  them  viifc 
death.*  I  even  find  that  Carlo  Carafia  established  a  veij 
close  intimacy  with  that  great  Protestant  leader,  the  SIm- 
grave  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 

Contradictions  more  perfect,  a  contrast  more  completSi 
than  that  displayed  by  these  circumstances,  could  be  ecsicel^ 
imagined.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  most  fervent  s^Hilt 
of  Catholicism,  which  waa  at  least  exemplified  in  the  leodei^ 
(how  different  were  his  proceedings  from  those  of  the  oU 
Bourbon  times !)  ;  on  the  other,  was  that  secular  tendency  01 
the  popedom,  by  which  even  Paul  IV.,  however  earnestly  tCB- 
demning  it,  was  seized  and  borne  forward.      Thus,  it  came  M 

*  NavBgtro !  "  Pa  riputata  U  piu  es 
fiinti,  other  MSS.howeter  give  oifTenint  n 

era  in  totto  Laterana  •  la  Guasoina  era  tanio  mgoienie.  tanco  contro  i  n™ 
delle  doaae  ct  in  torre  la  robba.  Gli  ofTesi  maledicevano  imbUcuaBOl 
chi  era  coQsa  di  questi  diaordini."  [The  Germans  were  conBidered  * 
best  diseiplined  and  moat  serviceable  troops — the  Gascons  were  most  U 
Kilent :  they  comniitted  otlVncea  against  female  honour,  and  w»re  p»l 
giluniicrera.  The  injured  publicly  cursed  him  who  was  the  .suae  ottW 
diwjrden.J  I 
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Bii  that  tiie  followurs  of  bis  faith  were  attacking  liiiu,  while 

was   fay  heretics  and  secedera   that  he   found  hitnsctf  rle* 

Bnded  !      But  the  first  preserved  their  allegiaiice,  even  while 

E posing  his  power ;  the  latter  displayed  their  hostility  to  and 
it'ompt  for  his  person  even  while  in  arms  to  protect  him. 
[t  was  not  antil  the  French  a,iixi!iaries  crossed  the  Alps 
it  the  contest  realiy  began  ;  these  consisted  of  ten  thuu^ud 
»t  and  a  less  numerous,  but  very  brilliant  body  of  cavalry, 
"heir  leader  mould  moat  willingly  have  directed  his  force 
gainst  Hilan,  which  he  believed  to  be  nn  prepared  for 
Bfence,  but  he  was  nuable  to  resist  the  impulse  by  which  the 
Jaraffas  forced  him  towards  Naples.  The  latter  were  fully 
snfident  of  finding  numberless  a^lhereut^  in  their  own 
>nntry,  they  counted  on  the  assistance  uf  the  exiles,  and 
)ped  for  the  rising  of  their  party;  if  not  throughout  the 
Ingdom,  yet  certainly  in  the  Abruzzi  and  round  Aquila  and 
Lontorio,  where  their  ancestors  had  always  exercised  an 
nporlant  influence,  both  on  the  paternal  and  materual  side. 

It  was  manifest  that  a^rs  must  now  arrive  at  a  crisis,  in 
riiatever  manner  this  might  terminate.  The  papal  power 
■d  been  too  often  excited  into  hostility  against  the  Spanish 
redominauce,  not  eventually  to  burst  forth  withont  restraint 
The  pope  and  hia  nephews  were  determined  that  matters 
lioald  proceed  to  extremity,  not  only  liad  Carafia.  accepted 
le  ud  of  the  Protestants,  he  had  even  made  proposals  to 
ilyman  I.  These  were  to  the  eflect  that  the  Turkish  aove- 
ign  should  abstain  from  prosecuting  hia  wars  in  Hungary, 
Bd  throw  himself  with  all  his  force  on  the  Two  Sicilies.* 
}iD9  was  a.  pontifi' entreating  the  help  of  intidels  against  a 
btholio  monarch. 

In  April,  1557,  the  papal  troops  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
mtier.  Holy  Thursday  was  signalized  by  the  conquest  and 
IDciooa  pillage  of  Compli,  which  was  full  of  treasure,  in 
belonging  to  the  town,  but  also  much  was  there  beside 

*  His  oonfeMiQni  in  Bromafo ;  Vita  Hi  Pwlo  IV.  Mm.  ii.  p.  389. 

feutQ  also  gives  ue  good  informatiun  respecting  lliewor  ;  wbichhe  Cakei 
word  for  wnrd — a  fact  he  does  not  ciinceal — from  a  yolumitioua  MS. 
Nore»,  which  trEats  tircumataatially  of  Ihis  nor.  and  is  lo  bo  fo'ind  in 
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thut  liaJ  been  carried  tliitlier  for  safety.     This  done,  Ooil 
b1ho  crussed  tlie  Tronto,  iiiid  besieged  Civitella. 

But  lie  found  the  kingclom  fully  prepared  to  baffle  h 
efforts.  Alva  knew  well  that  there  would  be  no  inaurrectioii 
among  the  people,  so  long  as  he  should  retain  the  npper  hi 
in  the  country  ;  he  had  received  a  large  grant  of  money  fro» 
B>  parliament  of  the  harona.  Qoeen  Bona  of  Poland,  of  tl 
ancient  family  of  Aragon,  and  a,  hitter  enemy  of  the  F 
who  had  aliortly  before  arrived  in  her  duchy  of  Ban,  witl 
much  treaaure,  supplied  him  with  half  a  million  of  Modi 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  that  should  have  been  eent  ti 
Rome  he  poured  into  his  military  chest  instead,  and  b»« 
eeised  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches,  with  the  hell?  a 
the  city  of  Beneventc,  all  which  he  appropriated  to  his  O" 
purposes.*  Thus  furnislied,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  tl 
towns  of  the  Neapolibin  frontier,  as  ^so  those  of  the  Romi 
territory  tliat  still  remained  in  bis  hands.  His  anny  wi 
composed  in  the  nsual  manner  of  Gennans,  Spaniards,  ai 
Italians,  hut  was  an  extremely  formidable  one.  He  all 
raised  Neapolitan  centuries  nnder  the  command  of  the  uatin 
nobles.  Civitella  was  bravely  defended  by  Count  Santafion 
who  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  inhabitants  to  active  «< 
operation,  and  even  to  repel  an  attempt  made  to  lake  tto 
jJace  by  storm. 

While  the  kingdom  of  Naples  thus  held  firmly  to  Kii* 
Philip,  and  displayed  only  devotion  to  his  service,  the  assft^ 
ants,  on  the  contrary,  were  weakened  by  animosities  and  dii 
eeneions.  French  and  Italians,  Guise  and  Montebello,  k 
were  in  the  utmost  discord.  Guise  complained  that  the  pc^ 
did  not  perform  his  part  in  the  contract  betwenn  them,  u 
neglected  to  send  liim  the  promised  supplies.  When  the  dnl 
of  Alva  appeared  with  his  army  in  the  Ahruzzi,  towards  t( 
middle  of  3Iay,  Guise  found  it  advisable  to  raise  the  siege,  u 
retreat  across  the  Tronto  ;  operations  were  then  again  toM 
ferred  to  the  Roman  territories.     And  now  was  seen  a  war  I 

1 .    Goswlioi  and  Hm 
>ii..  who  give  ■ 
attributing  to  1 
H  taken  bv  Alvi. 
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vbeh  both  Bides  advanced  and  then  ratreated ;  invested  towna 
kIj  to  re^gn  them,  made  great  movements,  id  short,  but  on 
ne  occasion  onlj  did  they  come  to  a  eerioua  engagement. 

Marc  Antonio  Colonna  made  demonstrations  against  Pal- 
isDO,  which  had  been  taken  from  bim  by  the  pope ;  seeing 
riiich,  Giulio  Oraino  hurried  to  its  relief  with  provisions  and 
toops ;  3,000  Swiss  had  arrived  in  Rome  under  the  command 
facolonel  from  Unterwalden.  The  pope  received  them  with 
reat  delight,  decorated  their  officers  with  gold  chains  and 
nightly  titles,  and  declared  that  this  was  a  legion  of  angels 
!nt  by  God  for  his  behoof.  These  wore  the  troops  that,  lo- 
sther  with  a  few  companies  of  Italian  cavaby  and  in&,ntry, 
larched  nnder  the  command  of  Giulio  Orsiiio.  They  were  met 
f  the  forces  of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  and  once  more  ensued 
le  of  those  old  battles  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  wars  of 
494-1531,  the  papal  troops  against  those  of  the  empire,  a 
lolonna  opposing  an  Orsino ;  the  German  lanzkncchts, 
nder  their  distinguished  leaders,  Caspar  von  Feltz  and  Hans 
ffalther,  stood  face  to  foce,  aa  they  so  often  had  done, 
lith  their  ancient  anta^uists  the  Swiss.  Once  again  the 
itmbatantB  on  either  side  arrayed  themselves  for  a  cause  in 
rhich  neither  felt  the  slightest  interest,  but  for  which  tbey 
Km  the  less  fought  with  determined  bravery.*  Hans  Wal- 
ter at  length,  "  tall  and  strong,"  say  the  Spaniards,  "■  as  a 
ri«nt,"  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  Swiss  company. 
nitii  a,  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  naked  sword  in  the  other, 
le  niefatHl  upon  the  standard-bearer,  whom  he  brought  down, 
liooting  bim  in  the  side,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  dealt 
lini  a  fatal  blow  on  the  bead.  Tbe  whole  troop  fell  upon 
dm,  but  bis  lanzknechts  were  already  at  hand  for  his  sup- 
")rt  The  Swiss  were  completely  broken  and  dispersed,  their 
Mnera,  on  which  bad  been  inscribed  in  large  letters,  "  De- 
wders  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Holy  See,"  were  trampled  in  the 
list,  and  of  the  eleven  captains  that  went  forth,  their  com- 
lander  led  two  only  back  to  Rome. 

While  this  miniature  war  was  in  progress  here,  the  great 
fmies  were  in  action  on  the  frontier  of  tbe  Netherlands.  Tlie 
tttle  of  St.  Quintin  ensued,  wherein  the  Spaniards  gained  ^ 
•  I  8nd  tbe  detaile  of  thii  UcaE  enoDunter  in  Cabrera  i  Don  Fflipe  B^ 

'  t.Mb.  iii.  p.  1B9. 
^  4 
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complete  victory.  In  France  men  even  woadered  tLst  iliej  I 
did  nnt  at  once  press  forward  to  Prris,  which  ut  that  Taomeitt  J 
they  might  certainly  liave  taken.* 

Hereupon  Henry  II.  writes  to  Guise,  "  I  hope,"  he  remMb 
"  that  the  pope  wiU  do  as  mucli  for  me  in  my  need  afl  I  £ 
for  him  in  his  etraits."f  So  httle  could  Paul  now  hope  fro 
the  aid  of  the  French,  that  it  was  he  on  the  contrary  who  « 
called  on  to  help  them.  Guise  declared,  "  that  no  ohuj 
would  now  avail  to  keep  him  in  Itajy,"^  and  he  instantly  bs 
riod  with  all  hia  forces  to  the  aid  of  his  emharrofised  sovereign. 

No  force  reniainiag  that  could  oppose  an  obatAole  1 
the  imperialists  and  troops  of  Colonna,  they  advanM 
towards  Rome,  whose  inhabitants  once  more  saw  themBeln 
threatened  with  conquest  and  plunder.  Their  condition  « 
all  the  more  desperate  from  the  foct  that  they  had  little  ll 
to  fear  from  their  defenders  than  from  their  enemies.  Dnii 
many  nights  they  were  compelled  to  keep  Ughts  burning 
every  window,  and  through  all  the  streets.  A  skirmi^' 
party  of  Spaniards  which  had  readied  the  gates  was  ft' 
back  by  this  demonstration,  which  was,  however,  a  mere  pi 
caution  against  the  papal  troops ;  every  one  murmured.  T 
Romans  wished  their  pope  in  hia  grave  a  thousand  times,  fli 
demanded  that  the  Spanish  army  should  be  admitted  by 
forma!  capitulation. 

So  iar  did  Paul  IV.  permit  his  affairs  to  come.     It  was 
until  every  enterprise  had  completely  failed,  till  bia  s 
were  beaten,  hia  states  for  the  greater  part  invested  by  tl 
enemy,  and  his  capital  a  second  time  menaced  with  nun,  tl" 
he  would  bend  himself  to  treat  for  peace 

This  waa  accorded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  same  spirit  I 
which  they  had  been  actuated  throughout  the  war,  Tlieyi 
stored  all  such  fortresses  and  cities  of  the  church  as  had  M 
taken,  and  even  promised  compensation  for  Palliano,  which  tl 
Caraffas  had  lost.  §     Alva  came  to  Rome ;  with  the  most  pH 

•  Monloc:  Menioire«,  p.  116. 

+  Le  Roy  i  Menu,  de  Guiae,  in  Ribier,  ii.  p.  750. 

t  Lettera  del  Duca  di  Pallianq  al  0.  Caraffa,  Infonnalt.  Polil,  rf. 

i  A  coiiveTition  was  made  betweea  Carlo  Caraffa  and  the  duke  nf  All 
re^ilnliiig  Palliano,  and  this  naa  k«pt:  secret;  not  from  the  public  w 
kcuthun  the  popeMuueU.— 'fin>ai(>to,u.as& 
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(Ud  he  now  kies  tlio  foot  of  his  conquered 
adversary  of  his  king  nod  nation.     He  waa 
thftt  never  bad  he  feared  the  face  of  man  aa  ho 
d  that  of  the  pontiff, 

Tliis  peace  seeined  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  papal 
terest,  it  waa  nevertheless  ntterly  fatal  to  all  the  projects 
therto  oheriabed  by  the  popedom.  Any  further  attempt  to 
lovr  off  the  Spanish  yoke  must  now  be  abandoned,  and  ao~ 
piingly,  none  such  has  ever  (in  the  old  sense  and  manner) 
en  agajn  brought  forward.  The  influence  of  the  Spaniards 
Milan  and  Naples  had  proved  unassailable.  Their  allies 
we  more  than  ever  powerful.  There  had  been  hope  among 
e  Caraffaa  of  expelling  Duke  Cosmo  from  Florence ;  but 
'h  prince  had  not  only  held  firm  bis  grsap,  but  bad  seized 
Sienna  likewise,  and  wa,s  now  the  possessor  of  an  important 
fffereignty.  By  the  restitution  of  Placentia,  the  Famesi  had 
1  gained  over  to  Philip  II.  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  had 
e  himself  a  brilliant  reputation,  and  had  fully  restored 
ancient  lustre  of  his  family.  For  the  pontiff  there  waa 
thing  left  hut  to  resign  himself  to  this  position  of  affairs. 
Iter  as  was  this  necessity  to  Paul  IV.,  he  yet  felt  that  he 
iBt  submit ;  with  what  feelings  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
Blip  II.  being  on  some  occasion  called  his  friend,  "  Yes,"  he 
died,  "my  friend  who  kept  me  beleaguered,  and  who  thought 
lave  my  sool ! "  It  is  true  that  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
compared  Philip  to  the  prodigal  son  of  the  gospel,  but  in 
)  cirde  of  his  intimates  he  took  care  to  mark  his  estimation 
those  pontiffs  who  had  deugned  to  raise  the  kings  of  France 
^the  imperial  throne  ;*  for  others  he  had  no  praise.  His 
Itiments  were  what  they  had  always  been,  but  the  force  ot 
anmetancea  controlled  him.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
ted  for,  still  less  to  be  undertaken ;  he  darcil  not  even  be- 
himself,  onless  in  the  closest  secrecy. 
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Wlieti  once  a^  event  ia  indi;ed  ajicompliaheJ,  it  is  altogelhw 
nseleas  for  &  man  to  struggle  against  its  consequences.  £rcg 
Fau'.  IV.  felt  this,  and  after  a  certain  time  hia  thongbta  twJL 
another  direction ;  be  experienced  a  reaction  whieb  «» 
most  efl'ective  importauce,  whether  aa  regarded  his  t 
adininistratioo,  or  the  general  transfonnation  brought  ati 
in  the  papal  position  and  system. 

Other  pontiffs  had  promoted  and  favonred  their  nepbei 
from  family  affection,  or  mere  selfish  ambition  to  ndee  ti) 
house  tbey  sprang  from  ;  the  nepotism  of  Paul  bad  a  toUll 
different  origin,  his  nephews  were  favonred  because  th« 
asaisted  his  ^orts  against  Spain,  and  because  in  tbia  cosW 
he  considered  them  hia  natural  allies;  that  once  over,  i' 
utility  of  the  nepbewa  was  at  an  end.  It  ia  only  by  sues 
that  a  man  la  maintwned  in  a  position  of  great  emineni 
more  especially  if  it  be  not  acquired  in  a  manner  altogetl 
legitimate.  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  undertaken  an  embassy  I 
King  Philip,  principally  to  promote  the  interests  of  hia  oM 
bouse,  for  which  he  desired  to  receive  the  compenealMi 
promised  in  lieu  of  Palliano.  He  returned  without  havil 
accomplished  any  material  purpose,  and  from  that  time  the  p(i[ 
became  ever  colder  and  colder  towards  him.  The  cardinal  sod 
perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  decide,  as  he  had  1 
done,  who  should  or  should  not  be  about  the  peraon  of  ki 
uncle  ;  he  could  no  more  exclude  tboae  who  were  inimical  I 
himaelf,  and  rumours  reached  tbe  pontiff,  by  which  U 
unfavourable  impressions  of  former  days  were  revived; 
aerious  illness  once  seized  the  cardinal,  and  on  this  ocean) 
his  uncle  paid  him  a  visit  unexpectedly,  when  he  fouM 
certain  persons  with  him  whose  reputation  was  of  the  won 
possible  character.  "  Old  people,"  said  Panl,  "■  are  mistrustfu] 
and  I  there  saw  things  that  opened  a  wide  field  before  nW.' 
It  is  obvious  that  only  very  alight  provocation  was  needed  i 
aronae  the  storm  within  him,  and  this  was  presented  byH 
occurrence  otherwise  of  little  importance.  In  the  aew-jet^ 
night  of  1559,  there  was  a  tumult  in  the  atreets,  during  irhk) 
the  young  Cardinal  Monte,  that  favourite  of  Pope  Joli* 
before  mentioned,  drew  bis  sword.  Tbia  waa  related  to  tl 
pontiff  the  very  next  morning,  and  be  felt  greatly  o 
with  tlie  Caictinal  Gaiufia  tor  not  naming  the  c' 
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U>  himseir.      He  waited  some  days,  bnt  finding  no  word  said, 
he  tlien  expressed  hia  displeasure.      The  oonrt,  ever  deligbted 
trith  change,  caught  eagerly  at  this  mark  of  disgrace.     The 
Florentine  ambassador,  on  whom  the  Carafias  had  inflicted 
raortiflcatione  innunierable,  now  made  his  way  to  the  presence, 
Kud   uttered    the  most  bitter   complaints.      The    Marcheae 
della  Valle,  one  of  the  pontiff's  family,  but  who  had  never 
been  allowed  access  to  him,  found  means  to  get  a  note  placed 
In  hia  breviary,  in  which  certain  of  his  nephew's  m-isdeeda  were 
described ;  "  if   his   holiness   should   desire   further  explana- 
tions," eaid  this  paper,  "he  has  but  to  sign  hie  name."     The 
pope  gave  the  required  signature,  and  the  promised  informa- 
tion did  not  fail  to  appear.     Thus,  well  provided  with  causes 
(or  resentment,  Paul  appeared  on  the  9th  of  January  at  the 
asRembly  of  the  Inquisition.      He  first  spoke  of  that  nocturnal 
•iot,   reproved   Cardinal   Monte   with   extreme  severity,  and 
repeatfldly   thundered    forth    "  Reform  !     Reform !  "      The 
ApidtnaU,    usually   eo   silent,   had  this   time   the   courage   to 
-»k,      "  Holy  father,"   said  Cardinal  Pacheco,  interrupting 
I    Bovereign,     "reform    must    firat  of    all    begin   among 
melTes  !  "     The  pope  was  silenced  ;  those  words  struck  him 
1  the    heart ;    the   half-formed    convictions   that   had   been 
tdnally  gaining  power  within  him,  were  at  once  changed  tt 
llpable  certainty  ;  he  said  nothing  more  of  Cardinal  Monte's 
EBnoes,  bnt  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment,  burning  with 
1,  and  thinking  only  of  his  nephews.     Giving  immediate 
reotions  that  no  order  proceeding  from  Cardinal  Caraflai 
onld  be  complied  with,  he  sent  to  demand  that  minister' > 
pars.     Cardinal  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  who  was  believed  to  be 
possession    of  all   the   CarafRi   secrets,   was    immediately 
tmmoDcd,  and  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would  disclose  all 
I  knew.      Camillo  Orsino  waa  called  from  his   palace  in  the 
unpagna,  for  the  same  purpose.     Those  of  the  mure  austere 
(tty,  who  had  long  remarked  the  proceedings  of  the  nephewe 
',h  dieapproval,  now  made   themselves   heard.      The  old 
»tine,  Don  Geremia,  who  was  held  to  be  a  saint,  passed 
g  hours  with  his  holiness,  who  was  made  acquainted  with 
Ntumetances  thai  he  had  never  suspected,  and  which  equally 
'  'ted  his  detestation  and  horror.     He  fell  into  a  state    ' 
thle  agitatt>n,  coiiJd  ae'ttheT  eat  nor  sleep,  and  pasK^ 
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days  consumed  by  fever,  resulting;  from  distress  of  mitd. 
length  he  was  resolved  ;  and  then  was  seen  to  occar  aa  er 
for  ever  memorable,  a  pope,  with  self-inflicted  violence,  le&ring 
asunder  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  kindred.  On  £ 
27th  of  Jantary  a  consistory  was  summoned,  wherein  ll 
evil  lives  of  his  nephews  were  denounced  with  pasaioua 
emotion  by  the  grieving  pontiff,  who  called  God  and  tl 
world  to  bear  witneafl  that  he  had  never  known  of  tbei( 
misdoings,  but  had  been  conBtantly  deceived  by  those  arOM 
him.  Ue  deprived  the  accused  of  all  their  offices,  and  (Jon 
demned  them  to  haniahment,  together  with  their  familieB.  Tb 
mother  of  the  nephena,  seventy  years  old,  bent  with  age,  at 
sinking  hcneath  tier  infirmities,  entreated  for  them,  tlinnra 
herself  at  the  pope's  feet  as  he  entered  the  palace ;  bnt,  thonj 
she  was  herself  blameless,  he  passed  her  by  with  harah  ww) 
The  yonng  Marchess  Montebello  arrived  in  Rome  from  N^ 
at  this  time  ;  she  found  her  palace  closed  against  her,  at  the  iu 
they  refused  to  receive  her,  she  went  from  door  to  door  it  ' 
rainy  night,  and  could  find  no  shelter,  nntil  in  a  rei 
quarter,  to  which  no  order  had  been  sent,  an  innkeeper  1 
found  who  pennitted  her  to  take  refuge  beneath  his  KM 
Cardinal  Caraffa  vainly  ofiered  to  constitute  himself  the  pn, 
prisoner,  and  required  to  have  his  conduct  iDvestigaM 
Paul  commanded  the  Swiss  guard  to  repel  not  himself  ObIJ 
but  all  who,  having  been  in  his  service,  should  ventu 
to  approach  the  palace.  He  made  bat  one  exception ;  tn 
was  in  favour  of  a  young  man,  tho  son  of  Montorio,  whom  1 
loved  greatly,  and  made  cardinal  in  his  eighteenth  year;  U 
yoath  he  permitted  to  remain  about  his  person,  and  take  part 
his  devotional  exercises  ;  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  namek 
banished  family,  still  less  to  implore  their  forgiveness;  he  di 
not  even  hold  the  slightest  intercourse  with  his  &ther. 
misfortunes  of  his  house  affected  him  all  the  more  painf: 
from  this  restraint,  and  the  suffering  that  he  wi 
to  express  in  wools,  was  yet  raaoifest  in  his  face,  and  IdgiU 
in  his  whole  person.* 

rmatioD  as  to  thei«  evcnU  ma j  be  foDnd  Id  Vi 
lata.    In  the  Berlin  Informationi.  there  ia  «toi  j,^ 
e  Utioni  piu  notabili  nel  PoDlificato  di  Paolftll 
oamatU,''  (JiBELoamt'Sioia^lic  10th  Sept.  IW] 
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wonld  It  not  be  aupposed  limt  occurrencM  uf  tliia 
er  mnBt  re-act  on  the  mind  of  tlie  pontiff  ? 
proceeded  as   though  nothing  had  happeofMl 

after  hftving  pronounced  sentence  against  his  kindred 
ormy  eloquence  in  the  consistory,  he  betook  himself  to 
usineaa,  and  while  most  of  the  cardinals  were  paralyzed 
'  and  astonishment,  the  pontiff  betrayed  no  eanition. 
leign  ambassadors  were  amaned  by  this  coolness  of 
lonr.  "  In  the  midst  of  changes  so  nuexpected  and  so 
he,"  they  remarked,  ■■'  surrounded  by  miuisters  and 
B  all  new  and  strange,  he  maintains  himself  steadfastly, 
ing  and  imperturbahle ;  he  feels  no  compaaeion,  and 
lot  even  to  retain  a  remembrance  of  his  ruined  house." 
brth  it  was  to  a  totally  different  passion  that  he  snr- 
id  the  gnidaoce  of  his  life. 

change  was  most  certainly  of  the  highest  importance, 

ever  memorable  effect.  His  hatred  to  the  Spaoiards, 
I  hope  of  becoming  the  liberator  of  Italy,  had  hurried 
'an!  IT.  into  designs  and  practices  utterly  worldly ; 
ad  led  him  to  the  endowment  of  his  kinsmen  with  the 
f  the  church,  and  had  caused  the  elevation  of  a  mere 

to  the  administration  even  of  ecclesiastical  a^irs. 
bad  plunged  him  into  deadly  fends  and  sanguinary 
ies.  Events  bad  compelled  tum  to  abandon  that  hope, 
[iress  that  hatred,  and  then  were  his  eyes  gradually 

to  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  those  about  him. 
t  these  offenders,  after  a  painful  combat  with  himself, 
■n  justice  prevailed,  he  shook  them  ofl^  and  from  that 
.6  early  plana  of  reformation  were  resumed,  he  began 
D  in  the  manner  that  had  at  first  been  expected  from 
And  now,  with  that  impetuous  energy  which  he  had 
leiy  displayed  in  his  enmities,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his 
be  turned  to  the  reform  of  the  state,  and  above  all  to 

the  church. 

secular  offices,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
rred  to  other  hands.     The  existing  podestas  and  go- 
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vernors  lost  their  places,  ood  the  manner  in  'fliic!i  this  v 
effected  was  occasionally  very  singular.  In  Perugia,  for  ei 
ample,  the  newly-uppointed  governor  arrived  in  the  night  p 
without  watting  for  daylight,  he  caused  the  anziani  to  hi 
called  together,  produced  his  credentials,  and  commaaded  I 
them  forthwith  to  arrest  their  former  governor,  who  was  pre- 
sent. From  time  immemorial,  there  had  been  do  pope  who 
governed  without  nepotism :  Paul  IV.  now  shewed  this  ei- 
ample.  The  places  hitherto  monopolized  by  bis  kinsmen 
were  bestowed  on  Cardinal  Carpi,  CamiUo  Ortiino,  who  liad 
held  so  extensive  a  power  under  Paul  III.,  and  othere.  Not 
were  the  persons  only  changed,  the  whole  system  and  cha- 
raeter  of  administration  were  changed  also.  Important  aumi 
were  economized,  and  tases  te  a  proportional  amount  wure 
remitted ;  the  pontiff  established  a  chest,  of  which  he  only 
held  the  key,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  complaints  tkl 
any  man  should  desire  to  mnke ;  he  demanded  a  daily  report 
from  the  governor.  The  public  bnsineas  in  general  was  con- 
dncted  with  great  circumspection ;  nor  were  any  of  the  old 
abuses  permitted  to  remain. 

Amidst  all  the  commotions  prevailing  through  the  eariy 
part  of  his  pontificate,  Paul  IV.  had  never  lost  sight  of  U» 
reforming  projects;  he  now  resumed  them  with  earnest  zeal  anil 
nndivided  attention.     A  more  severe  discipline  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  :  he  forbade  all  begging;  even  the  collection 
of  alms  for  masses,  hitherto  made  by  the  clergy,  waa  discon- 
tinued ;   and  snch  pictures  as   were   not,   by  their  subject^    I 
appropriate  to  the  church,  he  removed.     A  medal  was  struck  J 
in  his  honour,  representing  Christ  driving  the  monev-ehangeti  I 
from  the  Temple.     All  monks  who  had  deserted  their  moDtt^| 
teries  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  states  of  the  cbardi^| 
the  court  was  enjoined  to  keep  the  regular  fasts,  and  all  wei^| 
commanded  to  solemnize  Easter  by  receiving  the  Lord's  Sup^ 
per.    The  cardinals  were  even  compelled  to  occasional  preach-  ^ 
ing,  and  Fanl  himself  preached !     Many  abuses  that  had  been 
profitable  to  the  Curia  he  did  his  best  to  set  aside.     Of  mar- 
riage dispensations,  or  of  the  resources  they  furnished  to  the 
treaeury,  he  would  not  even  hear  mention.     A  host  of  placW 
that,  up  to  hiB  time,  had  been  constantly  sold,  even  those  4I 
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clerks  of  tlie  ebamber*  (chiericati  di  camera),  he  would 
»w   have   diapoaed   of  according   to  merit  only.      Still  mora 
did  lie  insist  on  the  worth  and  clericiil  eiidonmenta  of 
whom  be  bestowed  the  purely  ecclesiastical  employ- 
rats.     He  would  no  longer  endure  those  compacts  by  which 
s  man  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
office,  while  he  made  over  its  dnties  to  another,  by  whom, 
!  mean  hire,  they  were  performed,  well  or  ill,  as  might 
He  had  also  formed  the  design  of  leinstating  the 
diopa  in  many  rights  which  had  been  wrongfully  withheld 
1  them ;   and  considered  it  highly  culpable    that  every 
Lg  should  be  absorbed  by  Rome  which  could  in  any  way 
.  msAe  to  yield  either  profit  or  mfluence.t 
iNoi-  were  the  reforms  of  Paul  confined  to  the  mere  aboli- 
of  abuses.     Not  content  with  a  negative  efiect  only,  he 
Dceeded  to  practical   amendments.      The   services   of  the 
Jirch  were  performed  with  increased  pomp  ;  it  is  to  him  we 
indebted  for  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  Siitine  chapel, 
for   the  solemn    representation  of  the   holy  SepnIchre.J 
-8  is  an  ideal  of  the  modem  Catholic  service  of  the  altar, 
II  of  dignity,   devotion,  and  splendour :    this  it  was  that 
Ited  before  the  eyes  of  Paul,  and  which  he  would  &iu  bava 
llized. 

Be  permitted  no  day  to  pass  over,  as  lie  boasts,  without 
promulgation  of  some  edict  tending  to  restore  the  church 
its  original  purity.     Many  of  his  deerees  present  the  out- 

CaTBccioio.  Yita  di  Paolo   tV.  MS..  lilndeB  particulartf  to  these. 

Che  si  daaaera  n  perM)De  che  li  laceasero,  e  non  veaderli  a  ct 
lion  di  (olaroe  CBvare  il  suo  danaro."     [That  snch  employi 
ce  and  gorerament  should  be  gireu  Co  those  who  nould  pert 
M,  and  not  be  sold  to  people  vitio  noold  only  vant  to  get  hack  theii 
ev  from  them.] 
Bromato,  ii.  483. 

Mocenigo,  Reladoae  di  1560  :  "  Nelli  officii  divini  poi  e  npUe  cera- 
'  I  procedevB  questo  pontafice  con  (anta  gravita  e  devotione  che  vera. 
■  poreTadegnisBimovicariodeGeBD  Christo.  Nelle  cose  poi  della  r«- 
r  li  preodeta  tanlo  penaiero  et  usuVB  tanta  diligentia  che  maggior 
poCeva  deiiderare,"  [ThispontilT  proceeded  bo  gravel;  and  nith  ao 
digiiitjin  the  divine  Eeniiiu,  that  he  seemed  a  worthy  vicar  of  Christ| 
CttTS  of  n^ligiun  alio,  greater  diligence  uiuld  not  be  deaired  ] 
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lines  of  those  DrdintiDcca  which 
hy  Lhe  coancil  of  Trent.* 

In  the  course  now  adopted,  Paul  displayed,  aa  might  ban 
been  espected,  all  thai  ioflexibility  of  nature  peculiar  to  him. 

Abore  all  other  institutions,  ho  favoured  that  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  he  had  himself  re-established.  The  ila^  ap> 
pointed  for  the  "  segnatura "  and  the  couBistoiy  he  veuid 
often  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  never  did  he  misa  the 
Thursday,  which  was  that  set  apart  for  the  congregation  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  when  it  assembled  before  him.  The 
powers  of  this  office  he  desired  to  see  exercised  with  the 
Btmoat  rigour.  He  subjected  new  classes  of  offence  to  iU 
jurisdiction,  and  conferred  on  it  the  barbarous  prerogative  of 
applying  torture  for  the  detection  of  accomplices,  lleper' 
milled  DO  respect  of  persona ;  the  most  distinguished  nohlea 
were  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  and  cardinals,  sach  ta 
Morone  and  Foscherari,  were  now  thrown  into  prison,  becanso 
certain  doubts  had  occurred  to  him  as  to  the  soundness  of 
their  opinions,  although  those  very  men  hiul  been  former'; 
appointed  to  examine  the  content^  and  decide  the  orthodoxy, 
of  important  books — the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola,  ^ 
example.  It  was  Paul  IV.  by  whom  the  festival  of  St.  Do- 
menico  was  established,  in  honour  of  that  great  Inquisitor. 

Thus  did  a  rigid  austerity  and  earnest  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  primitive  habits  become  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
popedom. 

Paul  IV.  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had. 
ever  pursued  other  purposes  than  those  that  now  ooonjnei 
him  ;  the  memory  of  past  times  seemed  extinguished ;  b» 
lived  and  moved  in  his  reforms  and  his  Inquisition,  gave  laws, 
imprisoned,  excommunicated,  and  held  autos-da'fe :  thcH 
occupations  filled  up  his  life.  At  length,  when  liud  prostnts 
by  disease,  such  as  would  have  caused  death  even  to  a  youDga 
man,  he  called  his  cardinals  about  him,  commended  bis  soul'' 
their  prayers,  and  the  Holy  See.  with  the  Inquisition,  to 
earnest  care.     Once  mure  would  he  fiiin   have  collected 

*  Mocenigo  :  Pope  Paul  was  contiiinall;  making  Si 
and  glwaja  said  he  had  others  prepnred,  so  that  there  would  be  Qttl«  i^ 
portonitf  and  itill  i^b  aecessitj  for  1    '  " 
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'  eaergiea  :  bo  Bniight  to  raise  himself,  but  the  disease  prevailed ; 
hie  Btreagth  had  failed  him, — he  fell  back  and  expired 
(Aug.  18,  A.D.  1Z59), 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  are  these  detemiined  and  passionate 
ehanwjters  more  fortunate  than  men  of  feebler  mould  ;  they 
^sre,  perhaps,  blinded  by  the  force  of  their  feelings — the  vii'- 
[Tence  of  their  prejudices,  but  they  are  also  steeled  by  this 
Pforce  ;  this  violence  it  is  that  renders  them  invincible. 
*  The  Roman  people  did  not  forget  what  they  had  suffered 
fBoder  Paul  IV.  so  readily  as  he  had  done  ; — they  could  not 
Torgive  him  the  war  he  had  brought  on  the  state  ;  nor,  though 
'they  abhorred  bis  nephews,  did  tbeir  disgrace  suffice  to  the 
'heentment  of  the  multitude.  On  liis  death  being  made 
inoivn,  large  crowds  assembled  in  the  capital,  and  resolved 
'fliat,  as  lie  had  not  deserved  well  either  of  Rome,  or  of  the 
world,  so  would  they  destroy  his  monnments.  Others  attacked 
the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition,  set  fire  to  tbeni,  and  roughly 
ftaodled  the  servants  of  the  holy  office ;  they  even  threatened 
to  bum  the  Dominican  convent  of  Majria  alia  Minerva.  The 
fColonnas,  the  Orsini,  Cesarini,  Masstmi,  and  other  nobles 
'whoBi  Paul  had  mortally  offended,  took  part  in  these  tumults. 
The  statue  that  had  been  erected  to  this  pope  was  torn  from 
fts  pedestal,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  head,  bearing  the  triple 
'  'tTown,  was  dragged  through  the  streets.* 

lid,  nevertheless,   have  been   fortunate  for  the  papal 
it   met   with    no  more   serious   reaction   against  the 
enterprises  of  Paul  IV.  than  was  intimated  bf  this  outbreak. 

Mocenigo  :  "  Viddi  il  popolo  eoirer  in  fiirui  tprso  In  cin«  *'  Ripetts 
lepuCalB  per  le  cobb  dell'  loquiaitione,  melter  a  saeco  tutta  la  Tobba  ch' 
«ra  denCro,  n  di  viltoalie  come  d'altra  robba.  chR  la  maggior  |iarte  er« 
del  BeV.  CI.  Altssandrino  somnia  Inquisitore,  trattar  male  con  basto- 
■ta  e  teritfl  tutti  i  miniBtri  deE'  Inquisitione,  levsr  le  Borittnie  geltandola 
refuso  per  la  Btradn,  e  finalmerite  poner  fnco  in  iiaella  caao.  I  frali  di 
ifi.  DomBnico  Brano  in  tant'  odio  a  que!  popolo  che  in  ogni  modo  voleian 
Abbmeiiir  il  moaUElera  delia  Minerva."  (Sn  the  ItxI.)  He  goes  on  tn 
'  '  re  that  the  nobles  were  priDcipall;  to  bWne  in  tlua  tHiii,  aiU  uj'i 
limilar  oucbreaks  occnrced  in  Feiugia. 
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{  4.  Remark*  on  the  Progret$  of  Protegtanlitm  during 

tite  Pontijicate  of  Paul  IV. 


It  will  have  become  obvious  t«  the  reader  that  the  earlil 
<iissensioiis  between  the  papacy  and  the  Imperial  or  Spaoit 
power,  had  contributed  mora  than  any  other  external  oanSB 
the  eatablifiliinent  of  Proteetantisni  in  Germany.  Yet 
second  breach  was  not  avoided,  and  this  produced  results 
more  comprelienaive  and  important. 

The  recall  of  the  papal  troops  from  the  imperial  army 
Paul  III.,  and  hia  transfer  of  the   council   from  Trent 
Bologna,  may  be  considered  as  the  preliminary  steps, 
importance  was  at  once  made  evident :   there  was  no 
meet  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Protestants  so  eflectn&l  as 
presented  by  the  policy,  active  and  passive,  of  Paul  IIL 
that  period. 

Tlio  great  and  permanent  results  of  these  measures 
however,  not  obvious  until  after  the  death  of  the  p 
That  connection  with  France,  into  which  he  led  his  nephi 
occasioned  a  universal  war  ;  and  in  this  the  German  Protesti 
not  only  achieved  that  memorable  victoiy  by  which  Ui< 
secured  themselves  for  ever  from  the  pope,  emperor, 
council,  but  also  gained  important  progress  for  their  opini* 
by  the  contact  into  which  the  Protestant  soldiers,  who  foa{ 
on  both  sides,  were  forced  with  those  of  France  and 
Netberlandfl.  Thia  contact  caused  the  extensive  accept 
of  the  new  doctrines  in  those  countries,  their  introduction  belt 
&voured  by  the  prevalence  of  a  confiision,  occasioned  by  tl 
war,  which  rendered  vigilant  precaution  impossible. 

Paul  IT.  ascended  the  papal  throne.  It  was  for 
to  have  taken  a  clear  view  of  things  as  esistiog  before 
.3  first  efforts  should  have  been  tor 
of  peace:  but  with  all  the  blindness 
passion,  he  plunged  himself  into  the  tnmult,  and  it  thi 
to  pasa  that  he,  the  most  furious  of  zealots,  was  in  &ct  a  mc 
effectual  promoter  of  that  Protestantism,  which  he  so  abhoi 
Mod  persecutedi,  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 


eyes,  and,  above  all, 
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Let  ns  examine  the  influence  of  his  oondnct  on  Eiiglani] 
alone. 

The  first  victoiy  gained  by  the  new  opinions  in  that  country 

vae  for  a  long  time  incuinplete :  nothing  further  was  required 

'than  a  retrogreasion  of  the  goTemment,  and  tlie  presence  of  a. 

'Catholic  sovereign  would  at  once  have  determined  the  parlia- 

'inent  to  snbject  the  national  chnreh  once  more  to  the  dominion 

'af  the  pope  ; — bat  then  tiie  latter  must  proceed  cantioualy ;  he 

'moet  not  wage  open  war  witb  those  innovations  that  haa 

I'Visen  from  the  present  and  recent  state  of  thing«.     This  bad 

been   at  once   perceived  by   Julius  III.     His  first  nnncic 

having  instantly  remarked  tbe  potency  of  those  interests  that 

were  connected  with  the  confiscated  property  of  the  church,* 

bo  ioagnanimouflly  resolved  to  make  no  efl'ort  for  its  restitn- 

tion.     Indeed,  tbe  legate  was  not  permitted  to  land  on  tbe 

English  soil  until  he  had  given  satisfactory  assurances  in  tbie 

respect.      It  was  to  theaie  dedarationa  that  hia  extensive  in* 

flnence  was  attributable, — to  them  was  be  indebted  for  tbe 

principal  part  of  bis  8uccesa.+     This  legate,  with  whom  we 

us  already  acquainted,  was  Reginald  Pole — tbe  man,  above 

■11  others,  best  Stt«d  to  labour  successfully  for  tbe  restoration 

«F  Catholicism  in  England ; — a,  native  of  the  conntry,  of  higb 

nuitc,  acceptable  equally  to  the  queen,  the  nobles,  and  the 

pwpls ;  moderate,  intelligent,  and  raised  far  above  all  auspicion 

Ot  sordid   or   unworthy  purposes.     Affaira   proceeded   most 

Wosperonsly,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  guidance. 

ite  aocession  of  Paul  IV.  to  the  papal  throne  was  followed 

tthe  arrival  of  English  ambassadors,  wlio  assured  bim  of 
t  nation's  obedience. 

Thus  Panl  had  not  to  acquire  the  allegiance  of  England,  he 
w  merely  to  retain  it.  Let  us  see  by  what  measures  he 
nngbt  to  eS'ect  this. 

First,  he  declared  the  restitution  of  all  church  property  to 
M  an  indispensable  duty,  tbe  neglect  of  which  eiitails  ever- 
Wting  damnation  ;  he  next  attempted  to  re-establish  tbe  tai 

'  iettere  di  Mr.  Henrico,  Nor.  1553,  in  a  MS.  entitled  "  Letters  e 
negoliati  di  Polo."  in  wfaicli  tliere  ia  much  begidee  uf  importance  ta  Chia 
War;.     See  also  Pidlavicini  as  to  tbia  matter,  liii.  9,411. 
.  t  He  did  not  heailatE  to  acknowledge  Che  right  of  t)ioBe  in  poiienaioQ.— 

■"-    "  ■  Poli,     Concilia  M.  Bnlaiuun,n.Y\%. 
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called  "  Peter's  pence."*  Bw.  apart  from  these  ill-oouaidered 
measures,  could  he  have  adopted  any  method  better  ca/culateti  to 
prevent  t)je  return  of  the  English  to  the  Catholic  piile  thantlie 
indulgence  of  his  rancoroua  hostility  to  Philip  II.,  who,  if  » 
Spanish  prince,  was  also  king  of  England  ?  In  the  battle  ol 
St.  Qiiintin,  BO  influential  in  Italy  aa  well  as  France,  Engliall 
soldiers  agisted  to  gain  the  victory.  FlnaUy,  he  persecuted 
Cardinal  Pole,  whom  he  never  could  endure,  deprived  him  of 
his  dignity  as  legate,  an  ofiiee  that  no  man  had  ever  bonu 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  Holy  See,  and  appointed  u 
Hged  inefficient  monk  to  succeed  bim,  whose  principal  recom- 
mendation was  that  be  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  pontifl'.i' 
Hwl  it  been  the  purpose  of  Paul  to  impede  the  worlt  ot 
restoration,  he  could  not  have  adopted  more  effectual  m* 

Tbere  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  opposing  tendencies  sboaU 
immediately  act  with  renewed  violence  on  the  uneKpecttJ 
death  of  the  queen  and  cardinal.  This  result  was  powerfully 
accelerated  by  the  religious  persecutions,  which  Pole  \m 
condemned,  but  which  hia  bigoted  antogoniatB  approved  lud 
promoted. 

Once  more  had  the  pope  an  opportunity  of  deciding  tlW 
question,  whether  England  should  be  Catholic  or  Prote^aa^. 
and  this  decision  demanded  all  the  more  serious  consideialii*. 
from  the  fact  that  it  must  inevitably  aSect  Scotland  alao. 
that  country  likewise  the  religious  parties  wore  in  fierce  coi 
and  accordingly  as  matters  should  be  regulated  in  En^wl 
would  assuredly  be  the  future  condition  of  Scotland. 

How  significant  then  was  the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  ahe«i 
herself  by  no  means  decidedly  Protestant  in  the  beginning  u 
her  reign,J  and  that  she  caused  her  aueession  to  he  inaUnlly 
notified  to  the  pope.  There  were  even  negotiations  in  pro- 
gressi  for  her  marriage  with  PhiHp  II.,  and  the  world  of  lb*' 
day  believed  this   event   very  probable.     One  would  h»i* 

*  He  wfiaeiclDeively  occupied  with  tliese  ideu.     He  published  hii - 
BeEciiBio  Alienatlonum  (BuUarinm  iv.  4.  319),  in  which  he  aimiiUeJ  ■• 
•lienation  >1  church  properCy  without  anj  exceplion. 

+  Godwin's  Anoales  Angliffi,  &c,  p.  456. 

I  Nares,  also,  in  hia  Memairs  of  Burl»el>,  considers  her  religioul  pri^ 
eJ/il«s  "  ml  flrtt  M>1b  tc  HUOB  doubta." 
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lloiight  that  DO  state  of  thinga  could  be  more  satlafiwtnty  ta 
lie  pontiff. 
But  Paul  wna  incapable  of  moderation ;  he  returned  a 
ipuUive  and  contemptuous  reply  to  tbe  ambassador  of  Eliza- 
■'  First  of  all,"  said  he,  "  she  must  submit  bor  claimi 
i  tbe  decision  of  our  jadgraent." 

"'  not  to  belJeve  the  pontiff  moved  to  this  entirely 

f  Ma  Benm  of  what  was  due  to  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  ^postolit 
oe, — other  motives  were  jn  action.  Tbe  French  desired  to 
revent  this  marriage  from  national  jealousy,  and  contrived 
)  persuade  Paul,  through  tbe  pioua  Tbeatinee,  that  Eliscubetb 
a  entirely  Protestant  at  heart,  and  tltat  do  good  could 
suit  from  such  a  marriage.*  Tbe  Guises  were  particularly 
Iterested  for  tbe  aucceaa  of  this  affair.  Should  the  claims  of 
iiiabetb  be  rejected  by  the  Holy  See,  the  nest  title  to  the 
Iflgliiih  crown  would  be  possessed  by  tlieir  sister's  daughter, 
Itxy  Stuart,  daupbiness  of  France  and  queen  of  Scotland. 
cold  her  right  be  establislied,  the  Guises  might  hope  to  rule 
over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  And,  in  fact,  that 
assume  the  English  arms.  She  dated  her  edicts 
h  tbe  year  of  her  reign  over  England  and  Ireland,  while 
parationa  for  war  were  commenced  in  the  Scottish  jiorts.t 
'Tims,  had  Elizabeth  not  been  disposed  to  tbe  opinions  of 
IB  Protestants,  tbe  force  of  circumstances  would  have  coni- 
illed  her  to  adopt  that  party.  This  she  did  with  tbe  most 
icided  resolution,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  parliament 
wing  a  Protestant  majority,^  by  which  ali  those  changes  that 
MStitnte  tbe  essential  character  of  the  English  church  were 
1  a  few  months  effected. 

The  influence  of  this  turn  of  things  necessarily  affected 
icotUnd  also.  In  that  country  Uie  Frencb-Cai.holii,  interesL 
s  resisted  by  a  party  that  was  at  once  Protestant  and 
,ional ;  Elizahetb  lost  no  time  in  allying  herself  with  this, 
1  mas  even  exhorted  to  the  measure  by  the  Spanish  ambiui- 

'  Pr-vnte  narralJTe  of  Thiiauus. 

t  In  Forbes'a  TransacCiona  t 

Epiac.  AquilBJii,  bj  t 
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daitoi"  himself  !*  The  treaty  of  Berwick,  wliict  she  codcIbI 
tilth  the  Scottish  opposition,  gave  the  prednminance  id  Soi 
land  to  the  Protestants.  Before  Mary  Stuart  could  land 
her  own  kingdom,  she  waa  compelled  not  only  to  reQouncel 
daim  to  tho  crown  of  England,  but  even  to'  ratify  the  acb 
a  parliament  guided  by  Proteatant  influence,  and  one  of  wh 
forbade  the  perfonnance  of  maaa  nnder  penalty  of  death. 

To  a  reaction  ngainst  the  designs  of  France  then,  whioht 
proceedings  of  the  pope  had  favoured  and  promoted,  WM 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  the  triumph  gained 
Proteatantism  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  which  its  aBcenda 
there  was  secured  for  ever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inward  impulses  of  those  H 
held  Protestant  opinions  had  their  origin  in  causes  much  m 
deeply  seated  than  any  connected  with  political  raovemei 
but  for.  the  most  part  the  outbreak,  progress,  and  deciaioa 
the  religious  struggle,  very  closely  coincided  with  the  vark 
cuntingencies  of  politics. 

In  Germany  also,  a  measure  adopted  by  Paul  IT.  was 
one  respect  of  peculiar  importance;  incited  by  hiaoM  avers 
to  the  hoase  of  Austria,  he  had  opposed  the  transfer  of  I 
imperial  crown,  which  obliged  Ferdinand  I.  to  be  moieattt 
tive  than  he  had  hitherto  been  to  the  maintenivnce  of  fried 
relations  with  his  Protestant  allies ;  the  affairs  of  Germa 
were  thenceforward  governed  by  a  union  of  the  moden 
princes  belonging  to  both  confessions,  and  under  th^  il 
fiuence  it  was  that  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical  found 
tions  in  Lower  Gieruiany  to  Protestant  administratiotti  i 
eventually  accompliahod. 

I  in  declaring  that  the  Popedom  seen 
J  injury,  to  which  it  had  not  itself  M 
another  by  ita  tendency  to  bterferenfl 


destined  to  suffer 
duced  in  one  way 
in  political  affairs. 
And  now,  if  ^ 
Rome,  how 
Futh  I     Scandii 


)  survey  tho  world  from  the  heifrfata 
IS  were  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Catlid 
a  and  Great  Britain  had  wholly  deparM 
Germany  was  almost  entirely  Protestant;  Poland  and  Uungi 
w(Te  in  fierce  tumult  of  opinion  ;  in  Geneva  was  to  be  fonw 


*  Cntden.  Reram  koe^Gaxoia  Ajuulea,  p.  ST. 
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■portant  a  central  point  for  tbe  schismatics  of  the  Latio 
IB  and  of  the  West,  aa  was  Witlfimberg  for  those  of  Ger- 
race  and  the  Eiist,  while  numbera  were  already  gather- 

■g  beneath  the  banaere  of  Frotestantism  in  France  and  the 
etherlanda. 
Only  one  hope  now  remained  to  the  Catholic  confession. 

he  symptoms   of  dissent  that   bad  appeared   in   Spain  and 

klj  nad  been  totalljr  suppressed,  and  a  restoratire  stcict- 
B  had  become  manifest  in  all  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
e  administration  of  Paul  bad  been  doubtless  most  injurious 
m  its  secular  policy,  but  it  had  at  least  achieved  the  intro~ 

UtioD  of  a  determined  spirit  of  reform  into  tbe  court  and 
lace.  The  question  now  was,  would  this  have  force  to 
intain  itself  there ;  and,  in  that  case,  would  It  then  pn- 

sd  to  pervade  and  unite  the  whole  Catholic  world. 


5  5.  Piut  IV. 

Ve  are  told  that  Aleesandro  Famese,  making  one  at  a 
]net  of  cardiuiiJa,  gave  a  wreath  to  a  boy  who  possessed 
■rt  of  improvisation  to  tbe  lyre,  desiring  liim  to  offer 
»  that  one  among  them  who  should  one  day  be  pope. 
<  boy,  Silvio  Antoniano,  afterwards  a  distinguished  man, 
bimsetf  a  cardinal,  went  instantly  to  Giovanni  Angelo 
liot ;  and,  first  singing  his  prases,  presented  to  him  the 
ath.  This  Medici  was  the  sncceesor  of  Paul,  and  took  the 
le  of  Pius  IV.* 

[e  was  of  mean  birth.  His  father  Bemardino  bad  settled 
Uilan,  where  he  had  acquired  a  small  property  by  govern- 
Bt  contraota-t    The  sons  had  nevertheless  to  do  the  best  they 

U  Erythncus  relntea  tbii  anecdote  in  the  irticle  on  Antoaiano. 

i:a,  p.  37.     MumcbeUi  alio  haa  it.     Tbeelectioa  took  place  on 

ifDec.  1559. 

Bieronjiiia  Suranza,  Relatione  di  Roma  :  ■'  Bernardiao,  padre  della 
fa  atjmato  perauna  di  Bomma  bonta  e  di  gran  industria,  ancora  cba 
---  '-  povero  e  baiso  slaio:  nondimeDo  venuto  babitar  a  Milano 
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unlil  for  their  own  support :  the  elder,  Giangiacomo,  bete 
himself  to  the  trade  of  arma,  and  at  first  entered  the  serr 
of  a  nobleman :  the  eecond,  Giovan  Angelo,  devoted  blmi 
to  study,  but  with  very  slender  meana.  The  origin  of  til 
prosperity  was  as  follows ;  Giangjacomo,  naturally  reckl 
and  enterprising,  had  rendered  himself  useful  to  the  tl 
mlera  of  Milan,  by  ridding  them  of  ono  oftheViacontifanJ 
called  Monsignorino,  who  waa  their  rival ;  hot  no  sooner  i 
this  murder  accomplished  than  those  who  devised  it  yf 
anxious  to  be  delivered  from  the  tool  they  had  employed. 
this  end  they  Bent  the  young  man  to  the  castle  of  Mua,  on' 
lake  of  Como,  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  containing  o 
for  his  own  immediate  death  ;  but  Giang^aoomo  felt 
picioufl  of  evil,  opened  the  letter,  saw  what  waa  prepared 
him,  and  at  once  resolved  on  the  measures  to  'he  taken, 
gathered  a  number  of  trusty  comrades,  gained  admission 
the  castle  by  means  of  the  letter  lie  bore,  and  succeeded 
taking  possesaion  of  it.  From  that  time  he  assunied  the  p 
tion  of  an  independent  prince.  Seoure  in  his  fortre^  he  K 
the  Milanese,  Swiss,  and  Venetians,  who  were  his  neighboi 
in  perpetual  activity  by  his  ceaseless  incursions.  Aft«T  a  tn 
he  took  the  white  cross  and  entered  the  imperial  service. 
received  the  title  of  Marchese  di  Marignano,  served  as  d 
of  artillery  in  the  war  against  the  Lutherans,  and  <x 
manded  the  emperor's  forces  at  Sienna.*  His  shrewdneaa' 
not  inferior  to  his  daring;  his  undertakings  were  in 
successful,  but  he  was  altogether  without  pity;  i 
wretched  peasant,  who  waa  attempting  to  carry  proviriouB; 
Sienna,  did  he  destroy  with  bis  iron  staff.  Scarcely  was  thai 
tree  far  and  near  on  which  he  had  not  cansed  some  one  of  tl 
to  be  hanged.  It  was  computed  that  be  had  put  to  deatii 
least  five  thousand  men.  Ho  took  Sienna,  and  founded  a  o 
cdderable  bouse. 

The  advance  of  his  brother,  Giovan  Angelo,  bad  kept  i 
with  his  own.  This  last  took  the  degree  of  doclor-inJ 
and  gained  some  reputation  as  a  jurist ;  he  then  purchaael 


poor  and  of  \ov  condition  ;  he  came  to  Milan,  and  aet  himMlf  to  (tfl 
the  taiea.] 
*  Bipfluonte,  Rlatoru  Urbia  Madiotanl.    Natalia  Cornea  Hilt 
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ice  ill  Rome,  and  ispidly  acquired  the  con&deoce  oF  Paul 
Wben  tie  Mareliese  di  Marignano,  liis  brother,  waa 
cried  to  an  Orsina,  tlie  sister  of  Pier  Luigi  Farneaa's 
e,*  be  fas  himself  made  cardinal.  After  thiB  we  tind  him 
(be  admiaiatiution  of  papal  cities,  charged  with  the  condact 
{lolitic^  negotiations,  and  more  than  once  intrusted  with 
'  commissariat  of  papal  armies.  Cardinal  Medici  ever 
Ted  himself  discreet,  intelligent,  and  kindJy-dt^fwsed ; 
kPaul  lY.  detested  him,  and  ODce  hurst  into  violent  inrec- 
le  against  him.  in  full  consistory.  Medici  then  thought  it 
t  to  leave  Rome,  and  resided  Eometimea  at  the  baths  of 
,  sometimes  in  Milan,  where  he  raised  many  splendid 
bJings,  beguiling  his  exile  by  literary  occnpatiuna,  and  bj 
exercise  of  a  beneficence  ao  magnificent  as  to  procure  him 

e  of  "  Father  of  the  Poor."  It  was  very  probably 
extreme  contrast  he  eihibitod  to  Paul  IV.  that  principally 
tributed  to  his  election. 

rhis  contrast  was  indeed  more  than  commonly  striking. 
?aul  IV.  waa  a  Neapolitan,  highly  bom,  of  the  anti- 
gtrian  (action,  a  tealot,  a  monk,  and  an  Inquisitor- 
"''.  was  the  son  of  a  Milanese  tax-gatherer,  firmly 
tched  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  his  brother  and  some 
er  German  connections ;  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
i  of  enjoyment.  Paul  lY.  stood  aloof  and  inaccessibls, 
er  deposing  his  majesty  for  even  the  least  dignified  occa- 

Piua  was  all  cordiality  and  condescension.     He  was 

1  daily  in  the  streets  on  foot  or  oa   horseback,  and  some- 

Bs  almost  without  attendants;  he   conversed  freely  with 

The  Venetian  despatches  make  us  perfectly  acquainted 

h  hirn-'t     The  ambassadors  find  him  writing  or  transacting 

iraoio:  "  Nato,  1499,  took  bis  degree  of  doctor,  15Z5,  TJTBndo  in 
com  strettamente  cbe  il  Pasqiia  suo  medico,  clie  atava  con  Ini  i 
,  I'Bccommodu  un  gnu  tempo  del  Buo  eervitore  e  di  qualclia  altni 
»;eB9aria.  Del  1527  compro  un  protonotariato.  SET-cndo  il  CL 
i   (RipaiEonte  mentiona  hii  good  nndBrBLaDding;  vicii  Paul  111.) 

ft  pi^  aseidna  diligeosa.  g^ando  metteodo  in  aozi :   ebbe  diverel  im-. 

'  't  dove  acqniato  nome  di  peraooa  Integra  c  giusta  G  di  natara 
sa."     The  Diarriage  of  tbe  marqois  follows,  with  (he  promiie  of  ■ 

linaUte  to  himself. 

'  Rsggnagli   dell'  ARibasciatore  Veoeto  dn  Roma,  l&Sl.     B;  Mmco 

-    io  Amnljo  {Mula' ,  Informatt,  Poi.  : 
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business  in  a  Urge  cool  room ;  he  neea  and  walks  with  th 
op  and  down  this   hall  ;  or  he  is  perhaps  ftlwut  to  riait  i 
Belvedere  ;  he  seats  himself  withnnt  laying  tlie  stick  boml 
ha,nd,  hears  what  they  have  to  say,  and  continues  his  walfe 
tlieir  company.     While  treating  them  with  this  pleasHiit  i 
tiniacy,  howeTer,  he  desired  to  meet  respect  and  politenw 
return.     The  clerer  expedients  occasionally  proposed  to  b 
by  the  Venetians,  were  sure  to  elicit  his  smiles  and  pnuW 
but  all  his  fidelity  to  the  Austrian  cause  could  not  prerentli' 
from  disliking  the  formal  imperioua  manners  of  the  Spaic 
envoy  Vargas.  Unwilling  to  be  encumbered  with  details,  wt 
instantly  wearied  him,   his  attention  was  readily  giveo 
the  really  important  matter,  and  while  this  vras  kept  in  iK 
he  was  always  good-tempered  and  moat  easy  to  deal  with,  i 
Buch  occasions  he  would  pour  forth  a  thousand  friendly  pn 
testations ;  declare  himself  to  be  by  nature  a  lover  of  jurtiq 
and  to  hate  bad  men  with  all  bis  heart  ;  that  he  would  tn 
_  willingly  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  man,  would  fain  a' 
kindnesa  and  good-will  towards  all,  but  most  especially 
resolved  to  labour  heartily  for  the  ^od  of  the  church, 
trusted  in  God  that  he  might  accomplish  something  naeft 
its  interests.    Howeasilycan  we  bring  him  before  us;  aporf 
old  man,  still  active  enough  to  reach  his  country-house  bs' 
sunrise.     His  countenance  was  cheerful,  his  eyes  were  br 
and  keen  ;  lively  conversation,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
perhaps  a  harmless  jest — these  were  his  recreations:  reeove:. 
once  from  an  illness  that  had  been  thought  dangerous,  : 
mounted  bis  horse  at  the  first  possible  moment,  rode  away  toi 
bouse  where  he  had  dwelt  in  his  cardinalate,  and  st^iiHI 
firmly  up  and  down  the  stairs,   "  No,  no,"  he  exclaims,  "lit 
'don't  mean  to  die  just  yet!" 

But  this  ponti^  so  joyous,  of  so  worldly  a  temperameni 
was  he  precisely  the  head  of  the  church  required  under' 
(fiffionlt  circumstances  of  the  moment?     Was  it  not 
feared  that  be  would  depart  from  the  course  so  lately  ei 
on   by  hia   predecessor  ?      I   will  not  say  that   his  chai 
might  not  have  led  him  to  do  this,  yet  in  &ct  the 


He  had  certainly  no  love  for  the  Inquisition  i 
The  monkish  eeverity  of  its  proeeedinga  was  i 
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Ul  to  hia  nature ;  lie  seldom  or  never  a,ppeared  in  the  con- 

ktioD,  bnt  neither  did  lie  seek  to  iessea  the  power  of  its 

He  declared   himself  to  nnderstand  nothing  of  the 

,  eaJd  that  be  was  no  theologian,  and  permitted  them  to 

Bercise  all  the  inflnence  they  possessed  under  Paul  IV.* 

He  made  a  fcurful  example  of  the  uephewa  of  his  pre- 

ceeeor.     The  atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  of  Palliano, 

en   after    his    fall,   among   otlicra    that   of   mnrderiug  liis 

vife  in    a    fit   of  jealousy,    facilitated   the    efibrts   of    their 

Bemiee,  irho  thirsted  for  revenge ;  a  criminal  proiwBS  was 

tmmenced  against    them,   ai)d   they  were  accused  of  the 

detestable  crimes ;  robberies,  forgeries,  and  assassina- 

together  'with  the  most  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  powers 

Orusted  to  them,  and  the  most  syiitematic  duplicity  prac- 

iwd  against  their  aged  nnele,  the  late  poiitttF.     Their  defence 

b  Kill  extant,  and  is  not  altogether  withont  an  ai>pearance 

»I  justification.  +     Bnt  their  accusers  prevailed.     The  pope 

iGed  all  the  evidence  to  he  read  before  him  ;  with  this  he 

9  occupied  in  the  consiatoiy  from  early  morning  till  late 

night,  when  the  accused  were  condemned,  and  received 

itenee  of  death.     These  were  the  cardinal  and  the  duke  of 

tUliano,  with  Count  Aliffe  and  Leonardo  di  Cardine,  two  of 

ibdr  nearest  connections.      Alontebetlu   and  some  others  had 

leCore  taken    flight.      The   cardinal   had   perhapij  expected 

tuiahment,  but  Imd  never  thought  of  death.     He  received 

tte  aanoDncement  of  his  sentence  in  the  morning  before  he 

nd  risen  :   when  it  was  no  longer  possible  t«  doubt  the  fact, 

it  buried  his  face  in  the  bed-clothes  for  a  time,  then  raising 

iia  head  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  uttering  those  words 

Somuo :  "  It  ii  well  knowo  that  the  pDnti9'd[alikei  the  great  severity 
Vilh  wbich  the  laqniaitors  bnndle  those  Bccuaed.  He  makes  it  known 
IhaC  it  wanld  better  {ileax;  him  were  Chef  rather  to  proceed  vi\h  gentl«- 
Manly  coorlesj  than  monkish  barahnBBs  \  jet  he  either  will  not  or  datet 
tet  oppose  their  decisioBS." 

;  t  Bromato  gives  particular  details  of  these  erents,  which  he  takes 
■fincipally  from  Nates.  In  the  Informatt.  we  also  find  the  letters  of 
Hull;  for  CTampIe,  19th  July,  laGDj  the  Eitractua  Procesaus  Car 
Knalis  Canffs.  and  EI  snceaaso  de  la  muerto  de  los  Caralaa,  con  la  decla- 
'       y  el  modo  que  murieron.      [The  occurrence  of  the  death  of  th 


J,  with  the  declaratioD,  and  the 

manner  in  which  they  died.]      La 

de  CI.  CaralTa  (Library  at  Ve 

nice,  vi.   n.  39)  is  (he  MS.  Ibil 

to  bid  before  bim,  in  addition  I 

that  Of  Naiw. 

I 
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Ihat,  wbile  eonading  like  resignation,  are  in  &ct  but  t 
presaion  of  the  deepest  despair  from  the  lips  of  an  I 
"Bene!  Pazieoza" — "It  is  well!  let  us  take  patience  I 
uBoai  confessor  waa  not  permitted  to  attend  him,  bnt  to  t 
accorded,  be  bad  ae  may  be  imagined  mnch  to  say,  and  U 
fession  oontinued  a  long  time.  "  Make  an  end,  Moneig 
exclaimed  an  officer  of  police,  "  we  baye  otber  affairs  to  t 

And  so  perisbed  tbe  nepkewa  of  Paul  IV,  They  wi 
last  who  aspired  to  independent  principalities,  and  ( 
general  commotions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  pn 
in  politics.  From  the  times  of  Sixtns  IV.  we  have  Gii 
Biario,  Csssar  Borgia,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  Pier  Luigi  Fi 
and  the  Caraffaa,  who,  as  we  said,  were  the  laat.  The  ki 
of  popes  have  made  tbemsetves  conepicuona  in  later  tiin 
in  a  totally  different  manner.  Tbe  o!d  forma  of  nq 
have  appe^«d  no  more. 

How  could  Piue  IV.,  for  example,  have  conferred  on  h 
family  a  power,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  ao  li 
visited  the  Carafias  ?  He  was,  besides,  disposed  hy  the 
liar  activity  of  hia  character,  to  the  retention  of  alfairB 
own  hands ;  all  important  bnainess  was  carefully  examli 
himself;  he  weighed  tbe  evidence,  and  determined  by  hi 
judgment.  He  was  considered  to  rely  too  little  rathfl 
too  much  on  tbe  aid  of  others.  This  disposition  was,  po 
confirmed  hy  the  fact,  that  of  hia  two  nephews,  tbe  one^ 
rigo  Borromeo,  whom  he  might  have  wished  to  adTanci 
yonng;  the  other.  Carlo  Borromeo,  waa  not  the  nu 
worldly  aggrandizement,  and  would  never  have  accepi 
This  laat,  indeed,  regarded  his  connection  with  the  ] 
and  the  contact  into  which  it  brought  him  with  tlu 
weighty  affairs  of  the  government,  not  as  involving  thi 
to  any  personal  advantage  or  indulgence,  bat  rather  i 
posing  duties  that  demanded  hia  most  assiduous  cars 
these,  then,  did  he  devote  himself  with  eqnal  modesi 
perseverance;  earnestly  were  his  best  energies  applied. 
administration  of  tbe  state  ;  he  gave  audience  with  th< 
unwearied  patience.  It  was  for  the  more  effectnitl 
formance  of  bis  duties,  that  he  called  around  bin 
"collegium"   of  eight  learned  men,  whence   waa  aftel 

aed  the  important  inBlitution  of  the  "  Couaulta..'     "" 


oaaultfc."     ^ 


r 
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ralaable  nid  to  the  pope,  and  is  that  same  Borromeo  who  wae 
afterwards  canonired.  No  tifo  could  be  more  noble  and 
Uamelera  tban  was  that  of  this  cardiiw.  "  In  so  Tar  aa  we 
know,"  says  Geronimo  Soranzo,  "he  ia  without  spot  or 
blemisb,  so  religious  a  life  and  bo  pure  an  example,  leave  the 
mort  exacting  nothing  to  demand.  It  is  greatly  to  his  prwse, 
(hftt  in  the  bloom  of  yooth,  nephew  to  a  pope  whose  favour 
ha  entitely  posseaaed,  and  living  in  a  court  where  every  kind 
of  pleaflure  invites  him  to  its  enjoyment,  he  yet  leads  so  ex- 
«nplary  a  life."  His  recreation  was  to  gather  round  him  in 
the  evenings  a  few  learned  and  distinguished  men  ;  with  these 
be  would  at  first  discuss  profane  literature,  but  from  Epictetua 
and  the  Stoics,  whom  Borrumeo,  then  young,  did  nut  despise, 
Qonrersation  even  in  those,  his  leisure  niomentfi,  soon 
turned  to  theological  subjects.*  If  a  fault  coald  be  found  in 
him,  it  was  not  of  deficiency  in  uprightness  of  purpose,  or 
Bteadineas  of  application,  but  perhaps  in  some  degree  as  re- 
garded his  talents.  His  servants  indeed  thought  it  a,  defect, 
^at  they  could  no  longer  count  on  those  rich  marks  of  favour 
whioh  were  conferred  in  former  times  hy  the  papal  nephews. 

And  thns  did  the  qualities  of  the  oepliew  niz^e  amends  for 
whatsoever  might  be  thought  wanting  by  the  more  severely 
disposed,  in  the  character  of  the  uncle.  In  any  ca^,  all  things 
proceeded  in  thei*  established  conrse;  affaira  spiritual  and 
temporal  were  conducted  with  good  order  and  due  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  church,  nor  was  the  work  of  reform  neg. 
leoted.  Pius  admonished  the  bishops  publicly  to  reside  in 
theif  dioceses,  and  some  were  seen  at  once  to  kiss  his  foot  and 
'take  their  leave.  Ideas  that  have  once  became  widely  preva- 
lent, assume  an  irresistible  force  of  coercion.  The  seriousness 
of  spirit  now  prevailing  in  religious  matters  had  gained  the 
fcMtery  in  Rome,  and  the  pope  himself  oould  no  longer  depart 
*  im  its  dictates. 

Bat  if  the  somewhat  worldly  dispositions  of  Pius  IV.  were 

it  permitted  to  impede  the  restoration  of  strict  discipline  to 

e  ecclesiastical  habits,  it  is  certain  that  they  contributed  in- 

Snitely  towards  the  composing  of  that  discord,  and  the  re- 


1 
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moTal  of  those  ammosities  by  which  the  Catholio  woi 
been  ao  lop^  afflicted. 

It  had  been  the  full  conviction  of  Paul  IV.  that  a  po; 
created  for  the  subjugatioa  of  emperore  and  kings; 
was  that  he  plunged  himself  into  bo  iaa.ny  mars  and  en 
Pius  perceived  the  error  of  this  notion  all  the  more  o 
iitted  by  his  immediate  predeceseo: 
one  to  whom  be  felt  that  be  was  in  many  ways  directl; 
traated.  "  Thereby  did  we  lose  England,"  would  he  i 
"England  that  we  might  have  retained  with  perfect  eat 
Cardinal  Pole  been  supported  in  bis  measures ;  thus  b 
Scotland  been  torn  from  us ;  for  during  the  wara  excit 
these  severe  proceedings,  the  doctrines  of  Germany  madi 
way  into  France."  He,  on  the  contrary,  was  desirona  of 
above  bJI  thinga ;  even  with  the  ProtestMita  he  won] 
willingly  have  war.  An  ambassador  from  Savoy  cami 
citing  hia  aid  for  an  attack  on  Geneva.  He  repeatedly 
rnpted  his  speech  :  "  Wliat  sort  of  times  are  these,"  et 
"for  making  auch  projioaals  i"  He  declared  that  nothii 
80  needful  to  him  aa  peace.*  Fain  would  he  have  ht 
good  terma  with  aO  the  world.  He  diapenaed  hia  eccleai 
favours  liberally ;  and  when  compelled  to  refuse  any 
always  did  so  with  gentleneaa  and  consideration.  It  n 
conviction  that  tlie  authority  of  the  papacy  eould  no 
Bubaist  without  the  aupport  of  the  temporal  eoverdgu 
this  he  did  not  seek  to  oonceal. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.,  a  i 
was  again  nniversallydemanded;  and  it  is  certain  that  Pi 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  resist  this  call 
could  not  urge  the  pretext  of  war,  as  had  previonsl 
done,  since  peace  was  at  length  established  throughout  £ 
A  general  council  was  indeed  imperatively  needful  to  h 
interests,  for  tho  Freoch  were  threatening  to  convoke 
tional  council,  which  might  po^ibly  have  led  to  a  schism, 
apart  from  all  this,  my  own  impression  is,  that  he  bones 
sired  this  measure.     Let  ua  bear  what  he  aaya  himself 

*  Mula,  14  Feb.  1561.     Pius  rei]unted  him  to  taj.  "  Thit  w 
to  remaia  at  peace  ;   ve  have  no  idea  of  thesr  bncie^  of  the  i 
an  undertaking  n^inst  Geneva,  or  for 
UtiAtwe  ue  ieumnned  to  te 
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iter :  "  We  derire  this  council,"  he  declares,  ''  we  wish  it 
jCBlly,  aud  we  wuuld  have  it  to  be  nniveraal.  Were  it 
erwise,  we  could  throw  obatacles  before  the  world  that 
;ht  hinder  it  for  years,  but  we  desire  on  the  contrary  to 
love  all  hindraocea.  Let  what  requires  relormation  bo  re- 
ned,  even  though  it  be  our  own  person  and  our  own  affairs. 
we  have  any  other  thought  than  to  do  God  servtoe,  then 
f  QoA  visit  us  accordingly."  He  sonietimea  complained 
t  the  sovereigns  did  not  duly  support  him  in  so  great  aa 
[lerlaking.  One  morning  the  Venetian  ainbaaaadur  found 
I  still  in  bed,  disabled  by  gout,  but  deeply  cogitating  thia 
uentous  affair.  "  Our  intentiona  are  upright,"  he  k,- 
rked  to  the  ainbasaador,    "but  we  are  alone."     "I  could 

but  compasBionate  him,"  observes  the  Vonetiau,  "  seeing 
1  thus  in  bia  bed,  and  hearing  him  complain  that  ha 
9  alone  to  hear  so  heavy  a  burden ; "  the  affair  waa  never- 
leaa  making  progress.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1562,  so 
nj  bishops  and  delegates  bod  aasembled  in  Trent,  that  the 

e-tnterrupted  council  could  for  the  third  time  be  opened. 

I IV.  bad  the  most  importaut  sli^re  in  bringitig  tbis  about. 

Without  doubt,"  says  Giruiamo  Soranzo,  who  does  not 
■ally  take  part  with  this  jiontifl',  "  his  holinesa  baa  in  tbis 
ter  pven  proof  of  all  the  zeal  that  was  to  be  expected 
D  so  exalted  a  pastor;  ho  haa  neglected  nothing  that 
Id  forward  so  holy  and  so  needful  a  work." 


S  6,  Later  SitAngt  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

How  materially  had  the  state  of  the  world  altered  since  (ht 
sittings  of  this  council !  No  more  had  the  pope  now  to 
lest  a  mighty  emperor  should  avail  himself  of  its  powert 
render  himself  lord  paramount  over  the  Uoly  See.  Ferdi- 
id  I.  waa  entirely  divested  of  influence  in  Italy,  nor  wat 
'  important  error  aa  to  essential  points  of  doctrine  to  bi 
irehended.''     These  dogmas,  retaining  the  form  they  had 

Itw 
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received  from  tie  first  sittings  of  the  council,  tTiough  not  jH 
entiroly  developed,  haA  become  prcdomiaatit  throughout  the  1 
greater  part  of  the  Catholic  world.  To  re-iinitfl  the  Protest 
anta  with  the  church  was  no  looger  a  thing  that  could  it 
brought  into  question.  In  Oermaoy  thej  had  now  gained  I 
poHition  wholly  uuaBsiiilable.  In  the  north  their  ideas  la  ti 
ecclesiastical  affiiirB  had  entered  even  into  the  civil  policy;  K 
change  that  was  in  process  of  accomplishment  in  England  alM^ 
When  the  pope  declared  that  the  preseut  council  was  bat  k 
uoutinaation  of  the  former  one,  he  had  in  &ct  abandoned  d"^ 
hope  that  the  event  would  verify  his  assertion,  althoDgh  b 
bad  succeeded  in  silencing  the  diaeentient  voices  ;  for  howil 
&et  waa  it  possible  that  the  &ee  Protestants  should  acqniMi' 
in  a  council  which,  in  its  earlier  edicts,  had  condemned  A 
most  essential  articles  of  their  creed  ?  •  Thna,  the  influeno 
of  the  conncil  was  limited  from  its  commencement  to  thenoi 
greatly  contracted  circle  of  the  Catholia  nations.  Its  pal 
poses  must  be  confined  to  the  arrangements  of  disputes  bt 
tween  these  last  and  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  i 
the  precise  determination  of  such  tenets  as  were  not  diBtimsd 
settled  ;  and,  but  this  most  especially  was  its  great  end,  to  tl 
completion  of  that  reform  in  the  uliorcb  which  had  alread 
commenced,  and  to  the  setting  forth  rides  of  discipline  ti 
should  possess  universal  authority. 

These  duties  were  closely  limited,  yet  their  fulfilment.^ 
surrounded  by  various  difficulties,  and  there  soon  arose  omo] 
the  asseuibJCKl  Others  most  animated  controversies  and  di 

V.  p.  452  :  "  Quid  enita  attinet — disqnirere  de  his  do^mattfaiu,  deqnlbai 
apud  omnei  nan  solum  priocipeB  verum  ediaa  priTatos  homiiiBs  Citbo- 
JiroB  quUh  nunc  penitua  eiistit  diiceptatio  '"      [For  to  what  end  shall  »l 

discuss  Ihoae  dogmas,  respectine  which  there  Is  now  no  dissension  u 

Cathullce,  whathcr  princes  or  private  individuaia  ?] 

•  The  principFil  argument  urged  bj  the  Protestants  in  their  proB* 
CaasK  car  Electorea  Principes  aliique  AngusCans  CDDfesaioai  adjoH 
•tatai  rfcnsent  adire  coucilium. — La  Plat,  iv.  p.  57.  They  remarli,  In  (I 
fif«t  proclamation,  those  alarming  worda — "  Omni  snapEnsiouB  sabbt 
They  recall  to  mind  the  condemnation  formerly  passed  on  their  B 
essential  ductrines,  and  enlarge  at  great  len^vh  on  "  qaic  mala  lat 
cnnfirmatione  la*£ant."     ^hat  will  lie  conieuled  beneath  that  COdblM 
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"WTiether  the  reaidence  of  bishops  in  tlieir  dioceses  were  by 
divine  command,  or  prescribed  simply  by  human  authoEity, 
vaa  a  question  mooted  by  the  Spaaiaj-ds;  though  this  might 

a  but  an  idle  discuaaioo,  since  all  agreed  on  the  fact  that 
residence  was  imperative.  The  Spaniards,  however,  further 
maiiitaiiied  the  episcopal  authority  to  be  oo  mere  emanation 
from  that  of  the  pontiff,  but  to  have  its  origin  immediately 
from  divine  appointment.  Hereby  they  struck  at  the  very 
heart's  core  of  the  whole  ecclesiastioal  a3rstetn ;  for  by  tho 
idraisaion  of  this  principle,  that  independence  of  the  subordi- 

■  grades  in  the  hierarchy,  which  the  popes  bad  so  earnestly 
laboured  to  subdue,  most  necessarily  have  been  restored. 

Already  had  the  council  fallen  into  eager  disputes  on  this 
topic,  when  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  Most  espe- 
cially remarkable  are  the  articles  of  their  proposing.  One  of 
Ihem  is  to  the  effect  that,  "  The  pope,  foUowing  the  example 
of  Christ,  should  humble  himself,  and  submit  to  a  reform  in 

jwn  person,  his  state,  and  curio.  The  council  must  reform 
the  appointment  of  cardinals,  as  weU  as  the  conclave."  "  How 
"a  it  possible  that  the  cardinals  should  choose  a  good  pope," 
inqnired  Ferdinand,  "  seeing  that  they  are  not  good  them- 
(eives?"  For  the  reform  that  should  satisfy  him,  he  desired 
to  have  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  council  oi  Constance 
(but  which  had  not  received  effect)  as  the  basis ;  the  plan  to 
be- prepared  by  deputations  from  the  different  countries.  But, 
befiides  this,  be  demanded  also  the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  mar- 
noge  of  priests,  the  remission  of  the  fasta  fur  some  of  his  sub- 
jectB,  the  establishment  of  ecboola  for  the  poor,  the  purifier* 
tion  of  the  breviary,  legends,  and  homilies ;  more  iutelll^ble 
catechisms,  the  use  of  German  in  church  singing,  and  tlie 
reform  of  the  monasteries ;  the  last  for  this  special  reason, 
"  that  their  great  wealth  might  no  longer  be  ospondod  in  so 
profligate  a  manner."*     Most  important  proposala  these,  wilh- 

PallaviciDi  bag  almost  entirely  overloolted  these  reqniremeDta,  xvii. 
..  They  are  not  to  his  mind,  indeed  they  never  have  been  mada 
known  in  their  proper  form.  They  lie  before  ua  in  three  eitracta.  The 
t  lirst  1  find  in  P.  Sarpi,  lib.  yi.  p.  3Z5,  also,  with  no  other  Tariation,  than 
:  that  they  are  in  Latin,  in  Rinaldns  and  Goldast.     The  second  it  in  Bar- 
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out  doubt,  and  such  aa,  being  conceded  to,  must  have  led  to  a 
th(»oug1i  change  in  the  whole  system  of  the  church.  Tha 
emperor  urged  the  conaideration  of  them,  in  repeated  lettera. 

Finallj,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  appeared  with  the  Freuch 
prelates,  and  cordially  supported  the  German  propowtions. 
He  alBO  demanded,  moat  especially,  that  the  cup  shonld  be 
conceded  to  the  lajty.  lie  required  the  administration  of  all 
Bacraments  in  the  mother  tongue,  that  the  jnaas  should  be 
accompanied  by  preaching  and  instruction,  and  that  the  psalma 
might  he  allowed  to  be  sang  in  the  French  language  in  full 
congregation ;  concessions  from  all  which  the  moat  desirable 
results  were  anticipated.  "  We  are  fully  assured,"  said  tht 
king,  "  that  the  accordance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  will  restore 
quiet  to  many  troubled  conaciouces,  will  recall  to  the  chnndi 
whole  provinces  now  severed  from  her  coraniunion,  and  be  b) 
lis  an  effective  assistance  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  our 
kingilom."*  But  the  French  were,  moreover,  desirous  asun 
to  bring  forward  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  ;  and  1^ 
these  it  was  determined,  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  is 
subordinate  to  that  of  a  council. 

It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  would  in  nowise  support  thett 
demands  of  the  Germans  and  French;  the  accordance  of  tliB 
cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  were  altogetbet 
abhorrent  in  their  eyes,  and  condemned  without  remissioB- 
No  agreement  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  in  the  councilt  ■* 
regarded  these  points  ;  all  that  could  bo  gained  was,  the  Te{e> 
ence  of  such  proposals  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  to  decide  «■■ 
the  expediency  of  granting  tbora.  There  were  certain  Bit* 
tera,  nevertheless,  as  to  which  all  three  nations  concurred  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Curia.  All  found  it  insular- 
able  that  the  legates  alone  should  have  the  right  of  proposing 
resolutions ;  and  not  this  only,  but  that  these  legates  ahonli 
further  require  the  approbation  of  the  pope  for  every  deerM 
and  suffer  none  to  pas^  but  at  his  good  pleasure.  This  seemMH 
to  all  an  aflront  to  the  dignity  of  the  counciL     ''  "  ■'-"" 

rtrictly  agree.     I  sbouU  think  the  oripnal  might  be  found  in  Tjeiini,M 
it  would  certainly  be  a  i-emarkable  document.     I  huve  adhered  to  the  e" 
tract  in  Si:hflhom.     Le  Plat  pveB  them  all,  together  with  the  replj-. 
*  Memoire  bailie  a  M.  le  CI.  de  Lortsjue,  i^uanil  il  est  put!  pcurtD 
MI  coiicile  de  Treat.— Le  Y\b.\,  W.  561. 
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u«  to  proceed  Ibns,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  there  iri11  be  two 
councUs;  one  at  Trent,  the  utlier,  which  is  indeed  the  troe  oaB, 
in  E..me." 

Had  the  rotea  been  tahen  by  cationa,  n'bat  extra ordi nary 
decrees  might  there  not,  in  this  sLate  of  opinions,  liave 
emanated  from  this  assembly  ! 

But  since  this  was  not  done,  the  three  nations  still  remained 
in  a  minority,  even  when  their  forces  were  united ;  for  tliB 
Italians  were  more  numerous  than  all  tbe  rest  put  together, 
and  they  supported  tbe  Curia,  on  which  they  were  for  the 
most  part  dependent,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  qoestion  of 
right  or  wrong.  This  awakened  mnch  bitterness  of  feeling. 
The  French  amused  themselves  with  a  atory  of  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  come  to  Trent  in  a  cloak-bag.  The  Italians  spoke 
at  Spanish  leprosies,  and  French  diseases,  by  which  all  the 
Eutliful  were  infected,  one  after  another.  The  bishop  of  Cadii 
declared,  that  there  had  been  bishops  of  great  fame,  nay, 
excellent  fathers  of  the  churcli,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
DO  pope ;  on  which  the  Italians  burst  forth  in  unanimous 
Tociferations,  demanded  bis  instant  espalaiou,  and  even  spoke 
of  Buatliema  and  heresy.  The  "  heresy  "  was  sent  them  back, 
with  interest,  by  tbe  Spaniards.*  Parties  woold  frequently 
UBemblein  the  streets,  shouting  each  its  watchword  of  "Spain! 
Spain!"  " Italy  1  Italy  1"  and  blood  was  seen  to  flow  on  tbe 
pound  that  bad  been  consecrated  to  the  establishment  of  peace. 
'Dr  ten  months  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  proceed  to  a 
Kuion.  But  could  this  be  wondered  at  ?  or  is  it  surprising 
tW  tbe  first  legate  should  dissuade  the  pope  from  going  to 
Bologna,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  remarks  that  all  woald  make, 
if,  in  spite  of  bis  presence,  tbe  conncil  could  still  be  conducted 
to  no  Batiafactory  end,  but  must  after  all  be  dissolved  H  Yet 
a  dissolution,  nay,  even  a  suspension,  or  a  mere  translatieii, 
whicii  had  often  been  thought  of,  would  have  been  extremely 

*  Fdlavicini,  XT.  v.  5.  Paleotto,  Acta  ;  "  Alii  pneiati  mgeminabant, 
Cluuntes,  '  EieaE,  neat;'  et  slii,  '  Anathemssit.  ad  quos  GranBtearii 
^CMTeraaa  fespondit,  ■  Anathema  vos  estia.'  "— Mendbam  Memoira  of  Chs 
Coimoa  of  Trent,  p.  251. 

t  Lettere  del  C'".  di  Mantus,  Legato  al  Concilio  di  Trento,  Jcrilta  al 
Ap«  Pio  rV,  li.  15  Geh.  1563;  "  Quando  si  avejge  ds  diaaolwr* 
"Inerto  concilio,  per  causa  d'allri  e  non  nostra,  mia  piaceria  piii  cho  \'\ 
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Buffered,  hia  prayera  I 
oosfitaDtlj  ttiat  God  would  grant  him  permisaion  to 
not  survive  to  see  the  downfaJ  aud  horial  of  Rome. 
diatinguiBhed  cardinals  equally  bemoan  their  evil  deat 
clearly  perceive  that  no  hope  of  escape  remains  to  tl 
leas  the  hand  of  God  should  be  meri^ifully  extended 
protection."*  All  the  misfortunes  that  had  over  beei 
>at©d  from  a  council  hy  his  predecessors,  were  now 
>y  Pius  IV.  to  hang  over  his  own  head. 

The  persuasion  that  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  and,  a] 

in  cases  of  grave  errors  in  the  church,  an  assembl 

principal  shepherds  will  avail  to  remove  all  evil,  is 

consoling  and  sublime.     "  Let  its  deliberations  proce< 

Augustine,  "  without  presumption  or  envy,  and  in 

Having  profited  by  wider  eipericnco,  let 

cealed  be  made  obvious,  and  let  all  that  was  shut  up  bf 

to  the  light  of  day."     But,  even  in  the  earhest  coue 

idesl  was  far  from  heing  realized.      It  demanded  an 

of  purpose,  a  freedom  from  all  eztmneous  iuflu< 

purity  of  soul,  in  short,  that  man  has  not  yet  ohtoitif 

less  could  these  now  he  hoped  for,  when  the  churcl 

Tolved  in  so  many  contradictory  relations  with  the  si 

itwithatanding  their  imperfections,  general  councils 

ined  the  respect  of  nations,  and  were  still  looked 

id   HetiMinHtid  na   rAmndiaJ.  thin  -iniwt  hn  i^tr 
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dnence  ;  but  the  present  state  of  a^irs  eecmed  confinnitoiy 
Fwhat  -le  pontiffs  had  constantly  maintained  :  namely,  that 
I  timea  of  great  perplexity,  church  councils  tended  rather 
increase  than  rcmoTe  the  eril.  All  Italy  took  part  in  the 
we  of  the  Coria.  "The  council,"  said  the  Italians,  "will 
ther  be  continned,  or  it  nill  be  dissolved.  In  the  first  case, 
■And  more  especiaUy  if  the  pope  should  die  pending  its  dura- 
m, — the  ultramontanes  will  arrange  the  conclave  according 
'  their  own  interestH,  and  to  vhe  disadvantage  of  Italy  ;  they 
ffl  by  so  many  restrictions  on  the  pontiff,  that  he  will  be 
Kle  more  than  the  mere  bishop  of  Koine  ;  under  pretence  of 
ifonns,  they  will  render  all  offices  worthless,  and  rain  the 
4iole  Cnria.  On  the  other  hand,  shoold  the  council  be  dis- 
^ved  without  having  produced  any  good  effect,  even  the 
Ost  orthodox  would  receive  great  offence,  while  those 
hwe  isuth  is   wavering  will   stand  in  peril  of  being  utterly 

a." 

That  any  essential  change  could  be  produced  in  the  opinions 
'.  the  council  itself,  seemed,  as  matters  now  stood,  altogether 
ipoBsible.  The  legatee,  guided  by  the  pope,  with  the  Ita- 
■iiu  who  were  closely  bound  to  him,  were  confronted  by  tlie 
llAites  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  who,  on  their  side, 
*«rB  led,  each  by  the  anibassador  of  bis  sovereign.  "What 
teangement  of  differences,— what  middle  tenn,  could  be 
'  ed  ?  There  seemed  none  :  even  in  February  of  1503  the 
of  things  appeared  to  be  desperate,  the  most  vehement 
intentions  prevailed,  each  party  obstinately  adhering  to  the 
^nioBS  it  had  adopted, 

Bnt  when  all  these  affairs  were  examined  with  more  earnest 
rtendon,  there  appeared  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the 

The  discordant  opinions  only  met  and  combated  in  Trent ; 
flieir  origin  and  guides  were  in  Rome,  and  at  tW,  courts  of 
tile  respective  sovereigns.  If  these  dissensions  could  ever  be 
fkaled,  it  most  be  by  proceeding  to  their  sources.  Pius  IV, 
kd  declared  that  the  papacy  could  no  longer  support  itself 
rithont  the  aid  of  the  temporal  princes :  it  was  now  the 
loment  to  act  upon  the  principle  thus  laid  down.  The  pope 
kd  once  thought  of  receiving  the  demands  of  the  dilTerent 
leorta  himself,  and  gmnting  them  without  Utta  'va\KSPtvsAiS!L  uV 
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the  connoil ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  hall-meaaan 
The  best  thing  now  to  be  done  waa  to  bring  the  couni 
close,  in  concert  with  the  other  great  powers :  do  other  k 
presented  itself. 

Pius  IT.  detennined  to  attempt  this.  The  most  at 
Btatesraanliko  of  his  cardinals,  Morone,  gave  him  ej 
aid. 

In  the  first  instance,  Ferdinand  I.  must  bo  gained,' 
WHS  of  the  highest  importance,  for  not  only  had  the  I 
concurred  witb  him  in  opinion,  as  before  related,  but  h 
also,  mnch  influence  with  Philip  of  Spain,  hia  nephei 
deferred  to  him  ou  most  occasions. 

Cardinal  Moione  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  c< 
but  well  assured  that  nothing  effectual  could  be  accomj 
in  Trent,  he  proceeded  to  Inspruck  in  April,  1563,  pern 
no  other  prelate  t^  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  the  emperor,  who  was  in  that  city.  He  found  Ferd 
highly  offended — in  extreme  discontent,  fully  persnada 
no  serious  intentions  of  reform  were  entertained  in  Sam 
lesolved  in  the  first  place  to  procure  perfect  freedom  J 

An  extraordinary  exercise  of  address,  or,  as  we  shoul 
Bay,  of  "  diplomatic  skill,"  was  required  on  the  part 
legate,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  irritated  monarch.'f 

The  emperor  was,  above  all,  offended  because  his  owl 
ject  of  reform  had  been  set  aside,  and  had  not  eTel 
made  the  subject  of  serious  discussion ;  but  Morone 
means  to  persuade  him  tbat  there  were  very  sufficient  n 
why  the  formal  discussion  of  his  plan  had  been  deferrei 
that,  in  fact,  its  more  important  points  had  not  only  beei 

"  To  thn  place  belongs  aUa  the  Relatione  in  scr.  fstta  dd  Com 
ai  S^.  LegBt:  del  Concilio  Bopra  le  cose  ritratte  dall'  imperaCore,  1 
1563  !  "  Pore  che  pensino  trovar  modo  e  forma  di  haver  pin  parts 
torita  nel  pretente  concilia  per  stabilire  in  easo  tutte  le  loro  pi 
ginntamente  con  li  Franceaci,"  [They  seem  to  think  that  tbej  ahl 
■Fsp  and  means  to  have  more  inflaencc  and  authority  in  this  eoai 
u  to  secure  all  their  desires  conjointly  with  the  French.] 

t  The  most  important  paper  I  have  fonnd  in  regard  to  tbe  col 
IVent,  is  Morane's  Report  of  his  Legation ;  it  la  brieT  bat  com 
Neither  Sarpi  nor  even  Fallavidni  has  noticed  it.  Relatione  xn 
M  O.  Uorone  Eopra  la  Legatiooe  sua.    Bibl.  Altieri,  in  BoBWt  ri 
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nJeied  but  even  adopted.  Next,  Kerdinaad  complaiued  tliat 
tite  cuiincil  was  led  by  It  ime,  the  legates  proceeding  entirelj' 
according  U>  the  iastructioua  received  from  the  pontifT,  To 
tbia  Morone  replied,  and  the  fact  was  incontrovertible,  tjiat 
tlw  arafaaaaadors  from  all  the  courts  received  their  inatructioiia 
from  home,  and  were  constantly  furnished  by  their  aovereigiis 
with  new  suggestions. 

The  cardinal  had  long  possessed  the  conSdence  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  he  so  contrived  ae  to  get  over  this  delicate  iiego- 
oation  very  happily, — he  smoothed  away  the  unfavourable 
tmpreBsions  that  Ferdinand  hn''  received,  and  applied  himself 
dtUfally  to  the  effecting  a  compromise  on  tliose  points  wliieli 
TBre  most  eagerly  contested  hy  the  prelates  in  council.  He 
Vh  resolved  nevor  to  permit  the  essential  authority  of  the 
Kipe  to  be  in  any  wise  diminished ;  the  principal  object  was;, 
ifl  he  tells  OS  himself,  "  to  hit  upon  such  expedients  as  that 
Yerdinand  might  consider  himself  satisfied  without  really 
(ompromisicg  the  power  either  of  pope  or  legat«,"* 

The  first  point  in  dispute  was,  that  exclusive  right  of  present- 
ing resolutions,  which,  being  v^tft^'.d  in  the  legates,  was  main- 
tained to  bo  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  council. 
Rone  remarked,  tliui  the  right  to  the  initiative,  if 
ly  the  prelates  generally,  would  be  frequently  used 
on  to  the  interest  of  princes  :  of  this  fact  be  had  uo 
in  convincing  the  emperor,  for  would  not  the 
ice  possessed  of  this  privilege,  be  very  prone  to  use 
purpose  of  proposing  resolutions  inimical  to  the 
filistiDg  rights  of  states :  thus  infinite  confusion  might  arise 
frnm  such  a  concession.  It  was  needful,  nevertheless,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  temporal  princes  in  some  way,  and  the  espe- 
din  t  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
0  The  cardinal  promised  that  ho  would  himself  propose  what- 
B'  tfer  the  ambassadors  should  suggest  to  him  from  their  sove- 
ttigna ;  or,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  ihey  should  then  have  the 
ngat  of  proposing  for  themselves.  This  compromise  was 
Rgnificant   of  the   spirit   that   now   began  to  prevail   ia   the 

Fn  oecesuTio  trovare  temperamento  tale,  che 
•tatOTS  di  essere  in  slcuno  modo  nacisfatto, 
"*  toritn  del  papa  n&  de'  le^ti,  mi 
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council :  tte  legates  agreed  t 
ca.ee  supposed,  but  rather  in  favour  of  the  aiubasaodora,  tbl( 
in  tliat  of  the  fathers  in  council.*  It  follows,  then,  tbalf 
the  sovereigns  only  was  siccordeil  a  portion  of  that  authority 
hitherto  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  pontiffs :  to  the  counoilH 
berbefit  whatever  accrued. 

The  demand,  that  the  committees  wherein  the  decrees  vat 
prepared  should  be  permitted  to  assemble  according  to  tli 
several  nations,  was  the  second  qnestion  to  be  mootcf' 
this  Morone  replied  that  tie  practice  had  alwaya  been  Si 
that,  since  the  emperor  desired  it,  a  more  rigid  attentiq^ 
should  be  given  to  this  rale,  which  should  for  the  future  bl 
established  as  iuvariahtc. 

Then  came  the  third  point — reform  :  and  here  the  ei 
conceded  that  the  expression  "  Eeforni  of  the  Head,"  ae  il 
that  old  ijnestion  of  the  Sorbonne,  aa  to  whether  pope 
council  were  superior,  should  be  avoided ;  in  return  for  wine 
the  cardinal  promised  a  searching  reform  through  ereiy  it 
partment;  and  in  the  plan  drawn  up  to  this  intent 
conclave  was  included. 

These  more  important  points  once  arranged,  the  » 
questions  were  sooa  agreed  on ;  many  demands  at  first  a 
by  Ferdinand  were  withdrawn,  and  his  ambassadors  i 
enjoined   to   maintain  a  good  understanding  with   the  p 
legates.     Having  successfully  accomplished  his  m' 
rone  again  traversed  the  Alps.     "  When  people  b 
aware  of  the  emperor's  friendly  dispositions,"  says  he,  ">i 
of  the  concord  estabhshed  between  his  ambassadors  and  tbt 
of  the  pope,  the  cuuocil  presently  changed  its  aspect,  and  m 
much  more  easily  managed." 

Other  circ  urn  stall  cos  contributed  to  this  result. 

*  Sunnnaiium  eorum  qam  dicuntur  Acta  inter  Cssareun 
et  lllu»tri3simumCBrdiim1einMan)aum,  iatheActsofTorelliu. 
Salig,  Geschichte  des  tridentiniBchen  Conciliams,  iii.  A.  232;  •!> 
tliis  is  expressed  is  fallows :  "  Maj.  S.  sibl  reservsvit,  vel  per  rndS 
dicboniu  legitorum,  vel  si  ipei  in  hoc  gnvarentur,  per  se  ipaom  id] 
miiiistras  saos,  proponi  cnrare,"  [Hia  majesty  reserves  tohimsdftan 
the  projiosul  of  measures,  either  by  the  said  legntet,  or,  iF  Okt  i 
u-gHered  by  ibis,  tbrougb  bis  own  servants. ]     I  cuiifess  tbat  I  sboiul 

--     -'       •      ■  "  ■  -----   '        -■    «,vd 


b. 


e  inferred  sucb  a  nego^atioa  as  Morone  describes,  &om  ihnwt « 
b  it  ma;  be  impSed  la  tbeai. 


r 
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The  French  and  Spaniards  bad  fallen  into  dissensions  about 
the  right  of  their  respectiTo  ambassadors  to  precedence  in 
"  e  council :  thns  they  no  longer  continued  to  act  in  concert. 

Special  negotiations  had  aleo  been  entered  into  with  escli  of 

ese  powers. 

A  cordial  UDderatandiiig  with  the  pope  was  moat  essential 
lo  Philip  11.,  whose  authority  in  Spain,  being  founded  in  a 
peat  meaaure  on  eccleaiaatical  interests,  it  was  his  policy  to 
Keep  these  carefully  in  hia  hands.  This  fact  was  perfectly 
"ell  known  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  nnncio  from 
Uadrid  often  eaid  that  a  friendly  termination  of  the  council 
v&a  quite  as  desirable  for  the  king  of  Spun  as  for  the  pope. 
The  bnrthenB  imposed  on  church  property  had  already  been 
Wooeht  into  question  by  the  Spanish  prelates  ia  Trent, 
Iwt  toe  sums  furnished  by  ecclcaiaatical  foundations  formed  an 
BBportant  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  ting,  much 
lanned,  requested  the  pope  to  forbid  these  offensive  dis- 
tourses.*  Could  ho  then  be  desirous  of  procuring  for  hia 
prelates  the  right  of  proposing  resolutions  ?  He  was  anxious, 
VB  the  contrary,  to  restrict  the  privileges  they  already  poa- 
*Based.     The  pontiff  complained  of  the  vehement  opposition  he 

E continually  to  endure  from  the  Spanish  bishops,  and  Philip 
oised  to  adopt  such  means  as  should  keep  tliem  within  the 
ts  of  obedience :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  pope  and  king 
ncame  assured  that  their  interests  were  absolutely  identical. 
Otber  negotiations  must  also  have  taken  place  ;  the  pope 
{ntev  himself  wholly  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  who  promised, 
JB  his  part,  that  whatever  difficulty  should  assail  the  pontiff, 
w,  Philip,  would  come  to  his  aid  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
''tQgdom. 

The  French  also  were  in  tUj  meanwhile  approaching  more 
•onh'ally  to  the  pope.  The  Guises,  whose  powerful  influence 
prevailed  equally  in  the  council  at  Trent,  as  in  their  govern- 
kUnC  at  home,  had  in  both  places  adopted  a  policy  that 
las  decidedly  and  increasingly  Catholic.  It  was  wholly 
(tributftble  to  the  compliant  dispositions  of  Cardinal  de  Guise, 
bt  after  ten  months  of  delay  and  eight  adjournments,  the 
lunoil  did  at  length  hold  a  session.     In  addition  to  this  na 

•   Paolo  Tlqwlo :  Nspacdo  di  Spugnn,  4th  Dec.  ViKA. 
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'  alliance  of  the  closest  character  was  proposed  by  his  t 
he  desired  to  form  a  congresa  of  the  leading  Cat! 
sovereigns,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kiogs  of  France 
■*  For  the  hetter  diacuasiou  of  this  project  he  procS 
himself  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  conld  find  no  words  safficH 
eloquent  ta  praise  "his  Christian  zeal  for  the  service  of 
and  the  public  tranquillity,  not  in  matters  touching  this  col 
only,  hut  also  in  others  affecting  the  eoniinon  weal.°t  _ 
proposed  congress  would  haye  been  exceedingly  agreeaU 
the  pope,  who  sent  ambassadors  on  the  subject  to 
emperor  and  king. 

was  therefore  rather  at  the  respective  courta,  and 
s  of  political  negociations,  than  at  Trent,  and  by 
■ssembled  fathers,  that  all  discords  were  eventually  c 
and  all  obslacles  to  a  peaceful  close  of  the  council 
Cardinal  Morone,  to  whom  this  was  principally  attiihuti 
bad  besides  found  means  to  conciliate  the  prelates  ind 
dually,  bestowing  on  each  all  the  deference,  praise,  and  & 
that  he  desired  and  thought  his  due.j:  His  proceed 
furnish  a  striking  example  of  the  much  that  may  be  e& 
hy  an  able  and  skilful  man,  even  under  the  most  diffi 
circumstances  ;  when  he  has  thoroughly  miiStered  the  poa 
of  aifaira,  and  proposes  to  himself  such  an  aim  only  i 
compatible  with  that  position.  To  him  more  than  to 
other  man  is  the  Catholic  church  indebted  for  thb  pea 
termination  of  the  council. 

The  path  was  now  freed  from  its  encumbrances  ;  there  i 
only  remained,  as  he  has  himself  remarked,  to  contend 
those  difficulties  that  were  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
subject. 

The  first  that  presented  Itself  was  the  old  controversy  __ 
the  divine  right  of  bishops,  and  that  of  the  necessity  of  t{ 


+  "  II  beneficio  universale."  Lettera  di  Papa  Pio  IV,  20  OlK 
1563. 

t  I  have  DOt  yet  seen  the  life  of  Ayala  by  VillanaeTO,  m  which, 
find,  there  munt  be  some  account  of  thi§;  but  the  axsertian  of  Mo 
lumEelf  is  quite  sofiicient.  "  The  prelates,"  saji  be,  "  beiogOira 
jmwed,  6tttettd,  end  f&voaied.  became  more  tnctable." 
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Hsidence.  Long  did  the  Spaniards  remain  immovably  fixed 
ifttlie  defence  of  tlieir  tenets;  even  60  Ia,to  as  Jiily  15G3,  they 
feaintained  tiiem  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  ten  uominiindments. 
the  archbishop  of  Granada  desired  thiit  all  books  upholding 
(BBtrary  doctrines  should  bo  proiiibited,*  They  consented, 
ievertheleHa,  that  these  their  fayoiirite  tenets  should  be 
imittffld  from  the  decree  that  was  at  length  drawn  np,  a  form 
ifenng  adopted  that  left  them  a  pretext  for  defending  the  same 
It  any  futare  time.  Laioez  makes  this  ambiguity  of  the 
■fecree  a  special  subject  of  eulogy.t 

No  very  dissimilar  course  of  proceeding  was  that  adopted 
IB  regard  to  the  next  point  in  dispute,  the  initiative  namely, 
^pottentibut  legati*.  The  pope  annouuced  that  every  one 
fiauld  be  free  to  ask  and  to  say  whatever,  by  the  decrees  of 
Incient  councils,  it  had  been  permitted  to  ask  and  to  say,  but 
fe  carefully  abstained  from  naing  the  word  "  propose."^  Thus 
u  expedient   was   formed   by   which   the   Spaniards   were 

totented,  although  the  pope  had  not  in  fact  made  the  slightest 


The  difficnlties  arising  from  political  considerations  thus 
naved,  the  questions  that  had  caused  so  much  bitterness  and 
ranging  were  treated,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  deciding 
em,  as  with  a  view  to  evade  their  spirit  by  some  dexterous 
iunpromise. 
lie  less  weighty  matters  were  very  easily  accommodated  in 
lis  disposition  ol  the  council,  and  its  proceedings  had  on  no 
aaaion  made  more  rapid  progress.  The  important  tenets 
Upecting  clerical  ordination,  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
Bdulgences,  purgatory,  -the  adoration  of  saints,  and  in  tact  all 
flie  principal  measures  of  reform  adopted  by  the  assembly, 
•era  decided  on  in  the  last  three  sessions  of  the  latter  half  of 
tfceyear  1563.  The  congregations,  as  well  on  the  one  aide  as 
tbe  other,  were  composed  of  different  nations,  the  project 
uf  reform  being  discussed  in  five  separate  assemblies,  one 
French,  which  met  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  Guise,  one 

*  Scrittura  nelle  Letters  e  Memorie  del  Nnncio  Visconti,  ii.  174. 

t  "  EJDB  Terba  in  nCramqne  partem  pie  satis  poMe  eiponi ;"  PaWotla 
I  Hndliam'g  Meinoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  ZG2. 

X  Pallividni,  iiiii.  6.  5. 
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SpanUb,  at  tLat  ot  tlia  archbishop  of  Orauada,  and  tltn 
ItalisD.* 

The  questions  were  for  the  most  part  agreed  upon  Til 
little  difficulty;  two  ooly  presented  an  exception,  the  fir 
was  the  esemption  of  chapters,  the  second  the  plnralitj  of 
beueficea ;  and  as  regarded  both  these,  private  interest  to ' 
a,  large  share  in  the  contest. 

The  first  of  these  questions  more  particularly  alTecta 
Spain,  where  the  chapters  had  already  lost  some  portioi 
the  extraiirdiniiry  immunities  they  had  once  enjoyed,  Tl 
they  sought  eagerly  to  regain,  while  Philip  was  as  ea^r 
bent  on  restricting  them  still  further ;  holding  the  nom 
nation  of  bishops  himself,  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  tl 
estension  of  episcopal  authority.  But  the  pope  took  p» 
with  the  chapters,  because  the  influence  he  eieroised  over  tl 
Spanish  church  would  have  been  materially  diminished  by  ih 
absolute  subjection  of  chapters  to  the  bishop.  Agiun  ibo 
were  these  two  powerful  interests  brought  in  to  direct  collisioii, 
and  it  became  a  question  which  was  to  command  the  majori^. 
The  Spanish  kinc;  was  exceedingly  strong  in  the  coundl,  t 
delegate  had  been  sent  by  the  chapters  to  watch  over  tb 
rights,  but  hia  ambassador  had  found  means  to  exdnde  lii 
Philip  bad  so  extensive  a  church  patronage  at  hia  disponi 
that  all  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him ;  h 
resulted  that  opinions  were  not  fiivourahle  to  Ibe  chaplei 
when  the  votes  were  taken  orally,  hnt  the  device  adopted  IW 
the  papal  legates  for  escape  from  that  dilemma  alM  I 
worthy  of  raiiark.  They  resolved  that  the  votes  bI 
on  this  occaaim  be  given  in  writing.  For  though  the  vi 
pronouncing  in  the  presence  of  so  many  adherents  of  Philip 
were  restrained  by  considerations  for  him,  the  written  ojunit 
being  for  the  legates'  hands  only,  were  freed  from  tl 
inQnence,  and  this  contrivance  did  in  fact  recover  an  importt 
majority  for  the  papal  wishes,  and  the  chapters.  H  ^^ 
supported,  and  by  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  de  Guise,  llief 


•  Tha  teat  sccuunta 
would  Ecarcely  tliink  c 
199:  they  are  rroni  an 
Mendlmtu  (p.  304),  ala 


le  found  * 
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^ed   to  fuither  negotiation  tiitli  the  Spanish   prektns, 
no    contented    tLemeeives    eventuaJly   with    a   much    less 
iportant  extension  of  their  powers  than  they  had  hoped  to 

TUe  second  article,  regarding  plurality  of  benefices,  was 
ore  important  to  the  Curia ;  a  refonn  in  the  institation  of 
lals  had  been  talked  of  from  timo  immemorial,  and  many 

lUght  the  degeneracy  of  that  body  the  primary  cause  of 
abases.      In  their  hands  was  accumulated  a  rast  number 

benefices,  and  the  intention  was  to  restrict  the  cardinals  in 

>t  matter  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  will  be  readily 
iJieved  that  on  this  point  the  Cnria  would  be  most  sensitive  ; 
ley  dreaded  the  atightest  innovation  in  such  a  direction,  and 
tmnk  from  even  deliberating  upon  the  question  ;  very  peculiar 
iliere  also  the  expedient  contrived  by  Morone  for  evading  the 
liject  90  feared.  He  mingled  the  reform  of  the  (ordinals 
iOk  the  articles  respecting  the  bishope.  "  Few  perceived  the 
^rtanoe  of  this  proceeding,"  as  he  remarks  himself,  "  and 
I  the  roeba  and  shoals  were  all  avoided." 

Pins  IV.  having  thus  euccessfully  accomplished  tlie  preser- 
ition  of  the  Roman  court  in  the  form  it  had  hitherto  main- 
bu^  did  not  evince  any  great  rigour  afl  regarded  the  pro- 
leed  reformation  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  ;  he  permitted 
Ja  euhjeot  to  drop,  in  compliance  n-ith  the  suggestions  of 
irdinand.f 

The  proceedings  were   in   foct  such  a«  those  of  a  mere 

tndly  conference  might  liave  been,  while  questions  of  subor- 
ite  interest  were  left  to  be  formed  into  general  decrees  by 
divines ;  the  mote  important  affairs  were  discussed  by  the 

Ssrpi,  viii.  Slfl,  is  not  very  digtiDCt  on  this  subject.     The  aatfaentie 

uutioD  uf  Morone  is  eilremel;  valuabie.      [The  sffsir  of  the  CBnons 

their  ei*mpdoQa  waa  nt  (ijst  carried  in  fiTour  of  the  ultrBmontaaa 

but  the  votes  being  afterwitrds  tsken  in  writing,  which  wdb  ddC 

ipinions  changed,  and  the  contrary  prevailed  \  at  length  the 

issued  as  thpj  eiiat.  by  meaos  of  Lorraine,  who  had  retamed 

iiiK  of  derotion  to  his  boUneee  and  to  the  purposes  of  the 


Stb^ 
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courts.     Couriers  wore  incessnutly  flying  in  all  direct 
one  concession  was  requited  by  another. 

And  DOW  the  most  eamest  desire  of  the  pope  was  to  bring 
the  convocalioD  to  an  eurly  close.  Foi|  wtne  time  the  Sp 
nlsTds  were  unwilling  to  accede  to  this  nt^ey  were  not  sau 
fied  with  tbe  reforms  that  had  been  effected,  and  the  envoy 
Philip  eyen  raade  a  demonstnition  of  protesting ;  but  tie  po 
declared  his  readiness  to  call  a  new  synod  in  case  of  need,' 
and  all  perceived  the  great  inconvenience  that  would  be  cuiui 
by  protracting  the  proceedings  till  a  vacancy  of  the  j*^ 
throne  might  occur  while  the  council  was  still  sitting;  ii 
Its  besides  every  one  felt  tired  iuid  longed  t«  retnm  hon 
even  the  Spaniards  at  length  resigned  their  objection. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  was  essentially  overcome.  En 
to  the  last,  the  council  evinced  an  extreme  HubseivJency, 
oven  condescended  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  confirmstjtin  4 
its  edicts,  and  expressly  declared  that  all  canons  of  refon 
whatever  might  be  implied  in  their  words,  were  prepared  wi 
the  perfect  understanding  that  no  portion  of  them  ahonld  h 
constrned  to  affect  the  dignity  of  theholysee-+  How  &rwi 
the  council  of  Trent  from  renewing  the  demands  of  CoiiBtMu« 
or  Basle  to  superiority  over  the  papal  power !  In  the  proel* 
mations  by  which  the  sittings  were  closed,  and  which  *n< 
prepared  by  Cardinal  de  Guise,  the  univprsal  bishopric  of  ll* 
pope  was  distinctly  recognised. 

Thns  prosperous  was  the  conclusion ;  the  coundl  si 
demanded  and  so  long  evaded ;  twice  dissolved,  and  agital 
by  so  many  political  tempests ;  which  had  even  in  its  third  tt 
sembly  been  assailed  by  dangers  so  imminent,  now  close! 
amidst  the  ouiversal  accord  of  the  Catholic  world.  It  wilH* 
readily  comprehended  that  the  prelates,  as  they  came  togotb* 
for  the  last  time  on  the  4th  of  December,  1563,  should  fj 
themselves  affected  by  emotion's  of  gladness.  Former  W 
tagonists  were  now  seen  offering  mutual  gratulatioD,  St 
tears  were  observed  in  the  eyes  of  many  among  those  tff 

Bot  seeing,  as  we  have  shown,  that  this  happy  result  hi 
been  secured  only  by  the  utmost  pliancy,  tbe  most  astute 
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Mfaace,  tbe  moat  dexterous  policy,  mtty  we  not  enquire  if  tlie 
"Hciency  of  the  counuil  bnd  not  been  impaired  thereby  f 

Tlie  council  of  Trent,  if  not  more  ini[iortant  tbon  all  otber 

neml  aseembliea  of  the  Cliurcli,  ie  indubitably  mure  bo  than 
IT  that  have  been  called  in  la.t«r  times. 

Its  importance  ie  compriHed  in  t*o  momentous  periods : — 
Ffhe  first,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  during  tho 
of  Smalkaldo.  ji-hen  the  tenets  of  Home,  after  many  flue- 
ions,    became   separated  for    ever  from   the    Protestant 
inions.     From  the  doctrine  of  justification  ae  then  set  forth, 
Me  the  whole  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  as  it  is  professed 
Hd  to  the  present  day  by  tbe  Catholic  cburch, 
rin  the  second,  which  we  have  been  just  considering,  and 
ier  the  conferences  of  Cardinal   Morone  with  Ferdinand  in 
summer  and  autumn  of  1^63,  the  hierarehy  was  esta- 
llshed  anew,  theoretically  by  the  decrees  respecting  clerical 
'^Unation,  and  practically  by  the  resolutions  touching  mea- 
iRs  of  reform. 

'^wee  reforms  were  most  important  at  the  moment,  nor 
«e  they  oyer  yet  loot  their  efficacy. 

For  the  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  the  nc compromising 
tterity  of  church  discipline,  and  even  in  extreme  cases,  to 
be  eword  of  excommunication.  Seminaries  were  established, 
'kerein  the  youth  preparing  for  the  church  were  carefully 

UDod  in  habits  of  austerity  and  the  fear  of  God.     Parishes 

!n  regulated  anew,  preaching  and  the  administration  of  the 
Knments  were  subjected  to  flxed  ordinunccs,  and  the  co-opS' 

ion  of  the  conventual  clergy  was  regiiLited  by  dctennined 

rs.     The  most  rigid  performance  of  their  duties  waa  enjoined 
the  bishops,   more   especially  of  that   involving    the   su- 

Tision  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  difierent  grades  of 
nuecratiun.  It  was  besides  of  the  niost  essential  efficacy  that 
Me  prelates  had  solemnly  bound  themselves,  by  a  [>nrtioulaf 
eunfession  of  faith,"  suhscribetl  and  sworn  to  hy  each,  in  n 
Upact  of  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Trent,  and  of  ab- 
lute  subjection  to  the  pope. 

And  this  was  the  result  of  the  council  by  wliicb  it  had 
Iqoestiunably  been  contemplated  to  restrict  the  authority 

the  pontiff.  An  object  far  from  being  obtuineiL,  tbuc 
thority  httTing  in  effect  received  extent  and  coufiriiialiou 


from  the  acts  of  the  a^embly.     Beaerving  to  liimself  tbe  ax*  I 
elusive  riglit  of  interpretiog  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  poplJ 
held  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.    Du-  ■ 
cipline  waa  restored,  but  all  the  faculties  of  directing  it  wow 
centred  in  Rome. 
/"■•    Bat  the  close  circumscription  of  her  limits  was  now  ales  | 

/  perceived  and  acknowledfjed   by  the   Catholic   church. 

/    the  Ea^  and  the  Greek  confession  she  now  resigned  &11  c^m^ 
while  she  drove  Protestantism  from  her  borders  with  s 
themas  in  numerable.     In  the  bosom  of  the  earlier  Catholi 
a  certain  element  of  the  Protestant  creed  was  included,  1^ 

I  now  cast  forth  for  ever ;  but  if  the  Catholic  profai 
received  limitations,  it  had  also  concentrated  iU  f 
braced  all  its  energies  well  together. 

Kesulta  so  effectual  were  achieved  by  the  o 
aid  of  the  great  Catholic  sovereigns  only,  and  it  is  fl 
liance  of  tbe  church  with  monarchies,  tliat  one  of  <3a( 

conditions  to  her  subsequent  developement  will  I 

This  is  in  some  degree  anaJagous  with  the  tendency  of  P 
tauttsm  te   combine   the  episcopal  and  sovereign   rights. 
was  only  by  degrees  that  this  displayed  itself  among  CatlioliiS'l 
There  is  manifestly  involved  in  it  a  possibility  of  new  diri^ 
eions,  but  of  such  a  residt  there  was  then  no  immediate  SffiM 
liension.     The  decrees  of  the  conncil  were  readily  admitted  n 
one  province  after  another.     It  is  the  liavin       " 
things  that  has  procured  for  Pius  IV.  an  important  station  i^ 
the  history  of  the  world.      He  waa  the  first  pontiff  by  w' 
that  tendency  of  the  hierarchy  to  oppose  itself  to  the  tempo 
sovereigns,  was  deliberately  and  purposely  abandoned. 


Having  secured  this  important  result,  Pius  n 
that  the  labnurs  of  his  life  were  brought  to  a  close.  On  ll 
dispersion  of  the  council  it  is  remarked,  that  the  tension  of  b| 
mind  waa  relaxed.  It  waa  thought  that  he  became  n 
of  religions  services,  and  devoted  himself  too  eameetly  f 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  increased  the  splendour  ot  ■ 
court,  gave  rich  entertainments,  and  erected  magniScent  bmlf 
JD^     The  mure  zealously  disposed  perceived  a  diSerenoe  U 
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ten  IiitnBclf  and  hi*  predecessor,  of  whieli  tbey  loudly  com- 
ined.* 

Not  that  any  reaction  of  tlie  general  feeliog  was  likely  ta 
a  tendency  bad  displayed  itself  in  Catholicism  that 
longer  to  lie  repressed  or  turned  aside, 
fPhen  once  the  spirit  is  fuliy  aroused,  there  is  no  presum- 
to  prescribe  the  path  it  shall  pursoe ;  a  Tery  trifling  vio- 
on  of  its  dictates  on  the  part  of  those  wlio  should  represent 
its  ntraost  force,  is  productive  of  the  most  extraordinary 
iptome. 

t  was  thns  that  the  spirit  of  rigid  Cntbolicism,  which  had 
led  possession  of  the  age,  became  instantly  perilous  to  the 
Itence  of  Piiw  IV. 

'here  lived  in  Eome  a  certain  Benedetto  Acoolti,  catbolio 
mthasiasm,  who  was  constantly  speaking  of  a  mystery  en- 
:ed  to  him  by  God  himself,  and  which  he  was  to  make 
TD.  In  proof  that  be  was  declaring  the  truth  only,  he 
red  to  walk  unhurt  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
)ugh  a  burning  pile  that  was  to  be  prepared  on  the  Piaiza 
rona. 

mystery  was  this : — he  believed  himself  to  have  re- 
a  reyelation,  Ui  the  eflect  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
rches  were  about  io  be  united,  and  that  this  combined 
ilolic  church  would  then  snbdue  the  Turks  and  all  heretice; 
the  pontiff  would  be  a  holy  man,  would  attain  universal 
archy,  and  restore  truth  and  justice  to  the  human  race. 
these  ideas  he  was  possessed  to  ^naticism.  lie  was 
convinced,  however,  that  Pius  IV.,  whose  worldly 
ig  and  being  were  infinitely  remote  from  bis  ideal  of  boli- 
was  not  formed  to  carry  out  this  divine  mission,  and  that 

Paolo  Tiopolo  :  "  Doppo  the  qoesto  (il  concilio)  hebbe  fine.  liber«to 
pa  gruide  MillrcitDduie  fatlori  fermo  e  gagliarda  nell'  autorita  sua, 
tSitiab  piii  libniamentc  ad  opFrare  confanne  alia  eub  incliDaliooe  e 
onda  fflcilmente  si  eonobbe  in  lai  animo  piii  Wain  daprincipo,  che 
!  BolamentB  a1  fatto  Buo,  che  di  pontefice  che  osebbc  riapetto  ■! 
Icio  e  sbIuU)  d^li  iltri."  [After  this  (the  couadl)  was  aC  an  end, 
from  great  aniiety,  and  rendered  bold  in  hia  continued  Bathnrity,  hs 
■  "o  act  more  freely  according  to  his  inclinations,  EO  thai  one  clearly 
him  (ht  mind  of  a  prince  asanred  of  his  own  ilTair,  rather  thao 
a  pontiS  'i^gardful  of  the  welfiire  of  others.]      Panviniaa  makat 
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he,  Benodetto  Accotti,  was  selected  by  Qod  to  deliver  Ghiift 

euduni  from  so  unsuitable  a,  chief. 

He  conceived  the  design  of  putting  the  pope  fa)  deatli,  tm 
found  an  associate  whom  he  miide  his  own  by  the  promlMO( 
rewards  from  God  himself,  as  well  as  from  their  fntnre  hdt 
sovereign.  One  day  they  set  forward  on  tbeir  purpose,  us 
soon  perceived  the  pontiff  approaching.  He  was  in  the  mit 
of  a  procession,  n'.thin  reach  of  their  hands — tranquil,  iini 
from  auapicion,  and  without  defence. 

But  instead  of  rushing  on  the  sovereign,  Accolti  began 
tremble  and  changed  colour.     The  Bolemoity  of  attendance 
the  person  of  a  pope  has  something  too  imposing  to  ful  oi 
impressing  so  fanatical  a  Catholic  a.s  was  this  man.     The  popl 
passed  on  his  way. 

Accolti  had,  however,  been  meanwhile  remarked  by 
The  companion  whom  he  had  gained  over,  Antonio  Ci 
■was  not  a,  person  of  firm  resolution, — at  one  moment  he 
suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  a  second  attempt,  at 
next  he  felt  tempted  himself  to  denounce  their  intended 
Neither  of  them  preserved  a  perfect  silence,  and  they  n 
length  arrested  and  condemned  to  death.* 

This  will  serve  to  show  what  feelings  wore  astir  in 
agitated  times.     Pius  IT,  had  done  much  for  the  reooi 
tion  of  the  church  ;  yet  were  there  many  to  whom  all 
insufficient,  and  whose  views  went  much  further  than  anytt 
that  had  yet  been  accomplished.     Pius  died  on 
December,  loS5. 


The  partizans  of  a  more  rigid  system  in  the  ehnroh  I 
now  secured  a  great  and  alniurit  uubopcd-for  advantage!] 

*  I  take  these  noticea,  which  I  tave  not  found  elaewbrre,  fnuDR' 
of   the  Corsini    lihrsry  in  Rome,  No.  674,  with  the  title  of,  I 
C«noB8B  ;   "  QuEBto  6  11  aommario  ilella  mia  depoaitione  per  la  qmlti 
io  moro,  qnule  ai  de^eriL  V.  S.  mandare  alii  rniei  Sk^,  padrfi 
[Thhi  is  my  depneiCioQ  of  the  eause  for  whicli  1  die  j  your  h 
ieipi  to  Kod  it  to  mj  tuhci  lad.  cuttber.! 


ight  safely  consider  gne  of 

t.  I  will  Dot  repeat  the  more  or  less  credible  etoriea  related  of 
ida  election  by  the  book  on  the  conclaves,  and  by  some  of  the 
tiistories  of  bis  time.  We  have  a  letter  from  Carlo  Borromeo, 
ivbich  sufficiently  ioforma  us  on  this  point :  "  I  iras  deter- 
mined," eaya  he,  (and  the  large  ihace  be  bad  in  tbe  election 
is  well  known, )  "to  consider  nothing  So  much  as  religion  and 
purity  of  faith.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  piety,  irre- 
|»oachalile  life,  and  devont  spirit  of  the  cardinal  of  Alessandria, 
afterwards  Pius  V. ;  I  thought  none  could  more  fitly  ad- 
minister the  Christian  common  wealth,  and  used  my  beat  efforts 
in  his  favour."*  In  a  man  of  so  entirely  spirituaj  a  character 
is  that  possessed  by  Carlo  Borromeo,  no  other  motives  could 
be  euppoeed.  Philip  of  Spain,  who  bad  been  won  over  to  tlie 
interest  of  tlie  same  cardinal  by  bis  ambassador,  sent  his 
express  thanks  to  Borromeo  for  having  promoted  tbe  election. f 
Pius  V,  was  precisely  the  man  then  believed  to  bo  rec^uired. 
Ike  adherents  of  Panl  lY.,  who  had  kept  tbemaelres  retired 
^^g  the  last  pontificate,  considered  themselves  most  fortu- 
Bte :  "  To  Rome,  to  Rome  \"  writes  one  of  them  to  another. 
Home  confidently  and  at  once,  but  with  all  modesty  ;  God 
fc  awakened  up  for  ns  our  fourth  Paul  again  !" 
KHiehele  Ghisliorj,  now  Pius  Y.,  was  of  bumble  extraction  : 
R  was  bom  at  Boaco,  near  Alessandria,  in  1 504,  and  entered 
I  convent  of  Dominicans  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he 
resigned  himself,  body  and  spirit,  to  tbe  devotion  and  monastic 
iKiverty  enjoined  by  his  order.  Of  the  alms  he  gathered,  he 
liid  not  reUiin  so  much  for  himself  as  would  have  bought  him 
k  cloak  for  the  winter,  and  against  tbe  beats  of  summer  bo 

•  Clia,  Borromeus,  Henrico  Cli.  Infenti  Portngalliffl,  Romw,  d.  26  Feb. 

GluEeiani  Vita  C.  6orroin«i,  p.  62,     Conipare  with  Ripamouli, 

a  Urbia  Mediolsni,  Ub.  lii.  p.  814. 

if  I  And  thii  in  a  despatch  of  Soraoio,  BmbseBsdor  in  Spun.     [The 

""  ■  of  his  holinesB,  while  yet  cardinal,  were  Dot  known  to  this  moit 

but    the    8aid   commendaCor   (Luigi     ReqacEene,    Camm. 

iBVB  praised  him  highly,  declaritig  that  he  well  deserved  the 

so  that  his  majesty  waa  muced  to  giie  orders  that  he  sbould 

inpported  nith  all  his  power.]     Tbua  the  story  related  by  Oltrocciii, 

iiremRrka  on  Guiesano,  falls  to  the  grouod.     Tbe  ete«tiaa  took  plu« 

«  BUi  of  Juuiu;,  lafiS. 
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thouglit  aererity  of  abstinence  tlie  l)eat  preservative.    Thon^  ■ 

confeaabr  to   the  govenioi  of  Milan,  he  always  traveled  U  a 

foot  with  his  wallet  on  hia  back.     When  he  taught,  his  in*'  *■ 

Btruotions  were  ^ven  with  zeal  and  precision  :  when,  ao  prioii.  m 

it  waa  hia  office  to  administer  the  afitiirs  of  a,  monaatoi/,  U  ■ 

did  this  with  the  utmost  rigour  ami  frugality — more  thftn  OW  c 

house  was  freed  from  debt  by  hia  govemmeuL    The  formatiH  ■ 

of  his  character  waa  eSected  during  those  years  when  tbt  ■ 

strife  between  Protestant  innovation  and  the  ancient  doctrimi  < 

had  extended  into  Italy :  be  took  earnest  part  witb  those  irb  ■ 

upheld  the  establislied  creed  in  its  moat  rigid  acceptation,  atii  m 

of  strictly  disputed  points  maintained  by  him  in  Parma  dnriaj  ■ 

the  year  1543,  the  greater  part  related  to  tbe  papal  authority  ■ 

and  were  opposed  to  the  new  opinions.     He  was  early  in-  h 

vested  with  the  office  of  Inquisitor,  and  was  called  on  to  fO-  m 

form  his  duties  in  places  of  peculiar  danger,  as  were  ComoW  ■ 

Bergamo  for  example,"     In  these  cities  an  interoonrse  wi4  b 

Germans  and  Swiss  was  not  to  be  avoided:   he  w»a  »1b  I 

appointed  to  the  Vaiteline,  which,  as  belonging  to  the  Grimw  h 

WEts  in  tike  manner  infested  by  heretics.     In  this  employmcd  ■ 

he  displayed  the  obstinacy  and  the  courage  of  a  zealot.    Oh  ■ 
entering  the  city  of  Como,  he  was  sometimes  received  wi( 
volleys  of  stones ;  to  save  bis  life  be  was  frequently  comp^' 
to  steal  away  like  an  oatlaw,  and  conceal  himself  by  ni^i 
the  huts  of  the  peasantry :  but  he  suffered  no  personal  d" 
to  deter  him  from  his  purposes.     On  one  occasion  the  < 
della  Trinifa  threatened   to   have   him   thrown    into  n  wd 
"  As  to  that,  it  shaU  be  as  Ood  pleases,"  was  the  Dominical 
reply.     Thus  did  he  take  eager  [lart  in  the  contest  of  inbj 
lectual  and  political  powers  then  existing  in  Italy ;  and  bm  tk 

•  Paolo  Tiepolo,  RelBiione  di  Roma  in  Tempo  di  Pio  IV.  rt  V,  :■'  lo  B< 
gamo  li  fu  lemto  per  forzs  dalle  prigioni  del  monaslero  di  San  Domcak 
dove  allora  si  Eolevano  metti^re  i  rei,  Dn  principale  heretico.nominaloGiiUI 
Moadaga  [anotber  name  for  the  list  of  ItaUan  proCesUnU],  coa  (M 
pericolD  Buo  e  de'  frsli.  Nella  medeaima  eitta  pai  travaglia  saaai  per  f» 
mare  il  proceseo  contra  il  vescovo  altora  di  Bergamo."  [In  Bagia 
wae  taken  from  turn  by  force  a  certain  principal  heretic,  Giorgio  Mondil 
whom  he  bad  throvn  into  the  prtBooi  of  the  convent  of  St  Domema 
then  used  for  crimiaals,  and  «hom  he  and  his  monks  strove  to  ictf 
thcdr  own  great  peril.  In  the  eamecityhe  afterwards  laboured  taiuliti 
a  practH  aguoit  the  then  bishop  of  Bergamo.] 
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le  had  chosen  waa  Tictorinue,  he,  too,  advanced  iu  im- 
ice.  Being  appointed  commisaary  of  the  Inijuieition  m 
,  he  was  soon  remarked  by  Paul  IV.,  who  declared  Fr» 
Je  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  and  worthy  of  highei 
rs.  He  promoted  him  to  the  biahopric  of  Kepi,  and, 
y  of  placing  "a  chain  round  his  foot,"  aa  Michele  him~ 
Ua  IU,  '^  that  he  might  not  again  creep  ba^k  to  the  repose 
cloister,"*  in  1557  he  nominated  him  cardinal.  In  this 
ignity  Qhifllieri  continued,  as  ever,  poor,  aufltere,  ajid 
ending.  He  told  his  household  that  they  must  fancy 
lives  living  in  a  monastery ;  for  himself,  hia  sole  interest 
ill  centred  in  devotional  osercisea  and  the  business  of 
quisition. 
I  man  of  this  character,  Philip  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Bor- 

and  all  the  more  rigid  paJly,  believed  they  had  found 
vation  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Rome  were  not  so 
.ly  satisfied.  Pius  was  told  this,  and  he  remarked  in  reply, 
^he  more  shall  they  lament  for  me  when  I  am  dead." 

inaint^ned  aU  the  monastic  severity  of  hia  life  evec 
pope :  his  fa^  were  kept  with  the  same  rigour  and 
ality ;  he  permitted  himself  no  gajiuent  of  finer  textured 
is  wont,^ — heard  niaaa  every  day  and  frequently  raid  it 
F.     Yet  was  he  careful  that  his  private  devotions  should 

0  impediment  to  bis  public  duties,  and,  though  rising 
le  first  light  of  day,  he  would  not  indulge  himself  with 
itomary  siesta.  Could  any  donbt  exist  as  to  the  reality 
■eligious  feelings,  we  may  conader  this  proved  by  what 
himself  declared  of  the  papacy :  it  woe  not  conducive 
tdvance  in  piety,  as  he  complains,  and  the  progress  of 

1  towards  salvation  and  the  joys  of  paradise  was  im- 
)y  its  duties,  to  bis  infinite  lamentation.  "  But  for  the 
,  of  prayer,  be  believed  the  weight  of  that  burthen 
be  more  than  he  could  endure."  He  enjoyed  tho 
WB  of  a  fervent  devotion  to  bis  last  hour, — it  was  the 

au,  Titadi  Pio  v.,  whcnCB  we  drawmost  of  our  lafonDation,  hM 
It  was  relsted  by  Pina  himself  to  the  Venetian  ambasssdora, 
Tviano  and  Paul  Tiepolo.  as  they  tetl  ua  (Oct,  2,  1^68). 
ma,  Timolo  :  "  Nor  has  he  even  lefl  off  the  coarse  ehirt  that  h( 
wear  when  he  became  a  monk.     He  performs  his  devotiona  luort 
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only  kind  of  luippir.esB  of  whicli  Tio  waj  capable,  but  he 
it  perfect.  Tlie  warmtb  of  his  devotion  often  brought  t* 
his  eyes,  and  he  constantly  arose  from  bis  kne^s  with  tb 
B-uaion  that  his  pruyera  bad  been  beard.  When  the  j 
beheld  bim  in  tbe  procesaions,  barefoot,  and  with  tuD( 
head,  bia  faee  beaming  witli  unaffected  piety,  and  hit 
white  beard  sweeping  bis  breast,  tbey  were  exciied  to  enth 
eiaatic  reverence ;  tbey  believed  so  pious  a  pope  had  ne 
fore  existed,  and  stories  were  current  among  tbem 
having  converted  ProteHtanf^  by  tbe  mere  aspect  of  hie  cvor. 
tenance.  Pius  was,  moveover,  kindly  and  afiable ;  his  mW 
□er  towards  his  old  servants  was  extremely  cordial.  Eotf 
■dniirabie,  too,  waa  the  remark  with  which  he  received  tW 
Conte  della  Trinita,  who,  after  having  threatened  tc 
him,  was  now  sent  amba.Mador  to  his  conrt.  "  See,  ni 
exclaimed,  when  be  recognised  bis  old  enemy,  "tlius  i 
Ood  helps  the  innocent :"  in  no  other  way  did  he  a 
count  that  the  past  was  remembered.  He  bad  always  bM 
exceedingly  charitable,  and  now  kept  a  bst  of  the  poor 
Rome,  whom  he  regukrly  assisted  in  accordance  with  tb 
station. 

Humble,  resigned,  and  child-like  are  men  of  this  chaiMtR 
in  their  ordinary  state  ;  but  when  irritated  ot  wonoded,  6 
kindle  into  violent  anger,  and  their  resentment  is  implacaj 
An  adherence  to  their  own  modes  of  thought  and  proceea 
appears  to  them  tbe  most  imperative  duty,  and  tbey  are  (M 
perated  by  its  neglect.  Pius  V.  felt  an  immovable  conviotioi 
that  tbe  path  he  bad  chosen  was  the  only  right  one ;  '  '  ~ 
ing  conducted  bim  to  tbe  papal  throne  gave  him  so  c 
a  self-reliance,  that  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  consequence! 
his  own  actions  waa  a  pain  unknown  to  his  experieoce. 

It  follows,  that  bis  adhesion  to  his  own  opinions  wu  i 
obatinate;  tbe  most  cogent  reasons  availed  nothing  tow 
making  him  retract  or  alter  them.  Easily  provoked  by  i 
tradiction,  he  would  redden  deeply  on  Iwing  opposed, 
break  forth  into  esprossiona  of  the  utmost  violence.* 

*  Infbrmatione  di  Pio  V.     (Bibl.  Ambroeianft  at  Milan,  F.  D.  Ul 
[Hia  holiness  is  naturallf  ctaeertid  and  Idodlf ,  (thuugb  BometiDn 
deatally  Beemiag  olherwiie,)  so  that  lie  reaiUij  eaters  into  pteui 
witb  Mr.  CiriUo,  Mi  hoase-tWvaid,  and  he,  being  a  prudent  u 
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[Iitly  acquainted  with  tlie  iLffairsof  tlie  world,  orwitb  poiU 
i,  and  sofieriDg  hia  jud^ent  to  be  warped  by  accidental 
1  secondary  drcuniatances,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
ng  matters  of  business  well  through  with  him. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  permit  himaelf  to  act  on  his  £rst 
apressiona,  us  regarded  individuals,  and  those  with  whom  he 
le  into  contact ;  but  having  C3ce  mnde  up  bis  mind  about 
'  man,  whether  for  good  or  btiI,  nothing  could  afterwards 
ke  hiH  opinion,*  He  wits,  nevertheless,  more  disposed  to 
ik  people  deterioraled,  than  that  they  became  better,  and 
re  were  few  whom  he  did  not  regard  with  suspicion, 
(ever  would  he  mitigate  a  penal  sentence  ;  this  was  con- 
itaiitly  remarked  of  him  ;  rather  wonld  he  espresa  the  wish 
itint  the  punishment  had  been  more  severe  ! 
He  was  not  satisded  to  see  the  Inquisition  visiting  offences 
recent  date,  but  caused  it  to  inquire  into  such  as  were  of 
1  ur  twenty  years'  standing. 

If  there  were  any  town  wherein  few  punishments  were  in- 
ieted,  he  did  not  believe  the  place  any  the  better  for  that, 
U  Bfioribed  the  fact  to  the  negligence  of  the  officials. 
The  severity  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of 
Rich  discipline  is  entirely  characteristic.  "  We  forbid," 
^  he,  in  one  of  his  bulls,  "  that  an^  physician,  attending  a 
ident  confined  to  his  bed,  should  visit  him  longer  than  three 
lys,  without  receiving  a  certificate  that  the  sick  person  has 
si&Bsed  his  sius  anew."-!  A  second  bull  sets  forth  the 
Sniahments  for  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  blasphemy. 
ae  were  fines  for  the  rich  ;  but,  "for  the  common  man, 
I  cannot  pay,  he  shall  stand  before  the  church-door,  for 
whole  day,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  for  the 
lot  offence  ;  for  the  second,  he  shall  be  whipped  through  the 
ito';  but  his  tongue,  for  the  third,  shaU  be  bored  through, 
M  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys," 
This  was  the  general  spirit  of  bis  ordinances.     How  fre- 

ttbtd  msn,  delights  bii  iioliness,  while  he  gains  advgntnges  bulh  far 

nwlf  and  otherB.'' 

•  InformatiDDE  di  Pio  V. :  "  It  is  mote  difficult  to  (ree  ium  from  ■  bad 

araaioD  than  a  good  one ;  efpeci^y  with  regard  to  people  of  wbt>m  lie 
BkD  but  httle." 
•f  SupTB  gregem  damiriccni  :  BdU.  ir.  iL  p.  SIS 

vol..  " 


\m  Mwrffi  \ft~'m  III  if  I  -  -  -  - 


Hm,  M>ww»«r  Ho  M7  feM«  kCM, 

<iw<l  •»■»»  gtw  mtimiffm  to  lt»  » 

MM,  ft  f*  }«(  Mrtiia  ikM  Iw  4n(>w» 

itM  iimtwitiM*  hiimtmeB  vnr  hk  eo        .  . 

lipmntl  Am^vpiimU  of  bk  dModu    Afia  w  Iims«  ta 

man  Mffritnw  btfulciM!^, — after  »  muy  naobi ' 
fflfffrtM,  If  mftka  tlii«  tcndeacy  muTsnallf  i 
(i^ailiNl  m  fijif  lit  tb»  character,  in  order  to 
■Ii'imI'1   Wit  wily  bo  widely  proclaimed,  bat  iUo  pnd 

'  In  llM  Inf'irniHUnnl,  for  eumplc,  is  fcnuid  bd  epistle  to  I 
Mm,  M|iiill*tlii(  Urijgl)'  on  thli  mbjiict,  and  eihortiDg  him  to 
lh«  JdHI  will  uuurlfHni,  The  Ciporloiu  eDtreated  Che  pope  at 
Ul«MM  tluu*  Ual  I  but  Plui  n-plicd,  thit  "  rather  than  connire 

Ml  oruim  Iti  wuulU  Igire  Kormi  hinuwlf," 
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Td  this  effect,  the  zeal  and  example  of  Pius  V. ' 
^  alike  efficacious. 
■at  reiormatioB  of  the  court,  so  often  promised,  was  at 
aenced  in  fact  and  reality,  if  not  in  tlie  fonna  aS 
roposed.  The  eipenditare  of  the  papal  household  waa 
redoced.  Pina  V.  required  little  for  his  own  wants, 
!  accostonied  to  say,  that  "  he  tfho  would  goceni 
a  must  begin  by  ruling  himself."  For  such  of  Lis  ser-  , 
b  B«  he  believed  to  have  served  liim  truly  throughout  hti 
Inot  from  hope  of  reward,  but  affection,  he  provided  well ; 
I  Its  dependants  generally  were  held  within  closer  limit! 
I  tuid  ever  been  known  under  any  other  pope.  He  made 
j  ephew,  Bonelli,  cardinal,  but  only  because  he  was  told 
I   uia  was  expedient  to  bis  maintaining  a  more  coiilidential 

rurse  with  the  temporal  princes.     He  would,  however, 
on  him  only  a  very  moderate  endowiuent ;  and  when 
I    ew  carding  once  invited  bis  father  to  Rome,  Pius  com- 
I    led  that  he  should  quit  the  city  ag;iin,  not  that  same  night 
I  .  but  that  very  hour.     The  rest  of  his  relations  he  would 
^^  raise  above  the  middle  station ;  and  woo  to  that  one 
g  them  whom  he  detected  in  any  offence,  for  the  least 
I,  never  would  he  forgive  him, — he  was  driven  without 
1  the  pontiff's  presence.     How  different  was  all 
hat  favouritism  of  nephews  which  bad,  for  centu- 
}  significant  a  fact  in  the  papal  histories!     In 
r  Mb  most  severely  energetic  bulls,  Piua  V.  forbade  any  ■ 
ft  alienation  of  church  property,  under  whatever  title,  o     ' 
•  vhaterer  pretest ;  he  even  dedared  every  one  to  be  Px 
"■ff.-aicated  who  should  even  counsel  such  an  act,  and  mad 
ie  cardinals  subscribe  this  edict*     He  proceeded  zealously 
le  removal  of  all  abuses.    Few  diapenfiations  were  granted 
■m,  Aill  fewer  compositions ;  even  such  indulgences  as 
jbeen  issued  by  his  predeceesora  were  partially  recalled. 
VkuditoT-general  was  commanded  to  proceed  against  all 
CI  and  archbishops  who  should  neglect  to  reside  in  their 
ea,  and  to  report  the  refractory  to  himself,  in  order  to 
■  instant  deposition.t     He  enjoined  all  parish   priests  to 
t  loca  S.  R.  e. : 


<t  infeiidsadi  ci 


oliibltio  sUen 

i   1567,  29  Marl 
CO  alios,  laee,  lO  Jimii.    Bull,  r 
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their   paxiaTieB,  under  heavy  penalties  for  disobe- 
ir  for  t!io  neglect  of  divine  Htrvice,  recalling  whatever 
B  bad  heen  granted  t^i  them  in  this  behalf,*     Not 
lesB  earnest  were  hia  labours  for  the  reatorstion  of  conventual 
order  and  discipliue.   To  all  monaateriea  he  confirmed,  on  th« 
one  hand,  their  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  burthena,  ae, 
for  example,  that  of  quartering  troops;  he  would  not  permit   j 
their  tranquillity  t«  be  disturbed  :  bat,  oil  the  other  hand,  be 
forbade  monks  to  receive  confessions  without  esamination  by, 
and  pemiissiou  from,  the  bishopB :  this  examiuation  migbt  J 
1/3  repeated  by  every  new  bishop.f     He  commanded  bwfl 
^onks  and  nuns  to  remain  in  the  etricteat  eeciuaiou.     Thiw 
was  not  universally  commended.      The  Orders  complained 
that  he  enforced  on  them  rules  of  more  stringent  severity  thii'l 
those  to  which  they  had  bound  themselves.     Some  fell  into  » 
sort  of  desperation ;   others  fled  their  cloistersij 

These  regulations  were  first  enforced  in  Rome;  but  after- 
wards, throug'hout  the  Slates  of  the  Church.  He  bonud  the 
secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  obser- 
vance of  hia  religious  ordinaDcea,§  while  he  himself  prorided 
for  a  rigorous  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.||  Ho 
content  with  earnestly  enforcing  on  all  magistrates  a  atrict  it 
tention  to  their  duties,  he  held  himself  3  public  eitting  with  dl 
cardinals,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  erery  month,  when  ■ 
person,  who  might  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  the  ord 
tribunals,  was  at  liberty  to  make  hia  plaint  to  the  sove 
in  person.  Besides  all  this,  he  gave  audience  with  the  m 
indefalignhle  assiduity.    He  remained  seated  for  this  pnrp 

*  CapUnteg,  1568,  8  Jolii.     Bull.  iv.  iii.  24. 

t  Komaiii,  1571,  6  Aag.     Bull.  ic.  ill.  177. 

i  Tiepolo  :   "  Always  proceediag  in  eitremeg,  he  Bometii 
grpAter  evil,  .while  seeldng  to  avoid  a  smaller  oae." 

5  Bull.  It.  iii.  284. 

II   InfnnnatioDe  della  qnalita  di  Pio  T.,  e  deile  cose  che  ila  qneDe  bj 
pendono  (Berlin  Library)  -.  "  He  coofera  fBTonrs  withont  that  respect  ^ 
persons,  which  might  Bometimes  be  necessary  far  weighty  cansei;  or 
will  he  change  one  tittle  in  aSairg  of  justice,  even  though  other  p  ~ 
^ave  given  the  example,  and  it  may  be  done  witboat  caoa 
Soriano  says  that  he  granted  do  bvaor  without  an  admoni 
<)|>peara  to  me  predsely  the  fashion  of  a  confessor,  who  teprirvCE  tbe  pi 
teuE  eeverelT  when  abaot  Co  beatotv  abMlutiou," 


c 
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tfrom  the  first  houre  of  momiiig,  nor  wae  any  one  rcfiiaed  ad- 
HnismoD  to  his  preseoce.  The  consequence  of  ail  these  efiortn 
furas,  in  fact,  an  entire  reform  of  external  life  In  Roue.  Vfe 
'have  a  leunrk  of  Paolo  Tiepolo  to  this  effect.  "  In  Rome,' 
^ys  he,  "  matters  proceed  in  a  fashion  very  unlike  what  ive 
.|»ve  hitherto  seen.  Men  here  have  become  a  great  deal  bet- 
i4w— or  at  least  they  have  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  so 

Something  similar  was,  more  or  less,  to  be  seen  over  all 
lltaly.  Church  discipline  had  been  rendered  more  strict,  lu 
BioBt  places,  by  the  promulgation  of  tbe  decrees  of  the  coun- 
'ttl ;  and  the  pontiff  received  a  readiness  of  obedience  such  as 
aone  of  bis  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  period. 

Dake  Cosmo  of  Florence  gave  up  to  him,  without  besita^ 
ilioQ,  whosoever  bad  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisiticm. 
iCameeecchi,  another  of  the  men  of  letters  who  had  partici- 
fm,ted  in  those  early  movements  towards  Protestantism,  wliieh 
we  have  described  as  made  in  Italy,  bad  hitherto  remained 
teuninred.  But  neither  bis  personal  credit,  tbe  position  of 
Us  family,  nor  bis  connection  with  the  reigning  house  itaelf, 
Ktuld  longer  save  him.  He  was  given  up  bound  to  the  Ro- 
inan  Inquisition,  and  Buffered  death  at  the  stake.  Cosmo  was 
IBtirely  devoted  to  the  pope ;  he  assisted  him  in  all  bis  enter- 
lisea,  and  did  aot  hesital«  to  admit  all  bis  spiritual  claims. 
Sus  waa  moved  by  this  to  crown  him  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
any.  The  right  of  the  papal  see  to  take  such  a  step  was 
rery  doubtful,  and  tbe  immoral  character  of  Cosmo  caused  it 
fe  be  seen  with  just  resentment;  but  the  obedience  be  di^ 
kilayed  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical 
tegulation  that  he  eoforced  throughout  his  dominions,  were 
nerita  that  stood  above  all  others  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  pope. 

Those  ancient  rivals  of  the  Medici,  the  Famese,  now  emu- 
ilated  their  proceedings  in  this  particular ;  even  Ottavio 
Farnese  made  it  his  glory  to  shew  that  every  papal  commai  i 
(bund  unquestioning  obedience  at  bis  hands. 

Not  altogether  so  friendly  were  tLe  terms  on  which  the 
ope  stood  with  tbe  Venetiaua,  They  were  cot  sufficiently 
jrulent  against  the  Turks,  they  were  less  favourable  toivarda 
lonastic  bodies,  and,  above  all,  less  cordial  to  the  Inquisition 
un  Pins  would  have  had  them  be.  He  nevertheless  took 
leat  pains  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  them.     "  Vdh  xtmLHat^ 
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te  declared  tobe  "  firmlyaeated  in  the  faith — i 
tained  herself  most  Catholic — she  alune  had  bseD  exempt  fron 
the  incursions  of  barbarians,  the  honour  of  Italy  reposed  ol 
her  head ;"  and  he  declared  that  "  be  loved  ber,"  The  V* 
netians,  too,  conceded  more  to  him  than  they  had  ever  doa 
to  any  other  pontiff.  The  nnhappy  Gnido  Zanetti  of  fani 
whose  religious  opinions  bad  become  suspected,  and  who  hi 
fled  t«  Padua,  they  resigned  into  his  bands,  a  thing  ner 
before  recorded  in  their  annals.  The  clergy  of  their  <&\ 
had  previously  troubled  themselves  but  little  with  etri 
ecclesiastical  discipbne — they  were  now  brought  into  vei 
tolerable  order.  The  churches  of  Verona,  being  placed  und 
the  guidance  of  Matteo  Giberti,  became  models  of  disdpliiii 
Giberti  waa  held  up  as  affording  an  example  of  what  tbe  lil 
of  a  true  bishop  should  be  ;*  bis  plana  aoA  regulations  halt 
been  accepted  as  exemplars  by  the  whole  Catholic  worl 
and  many  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trea 
Carlo  Borromco  caused  bis  portrait  t«  be  taken,  and  had 
hung  in  his  cabinet,  that  he  might  have  constantly  before  b 
eyes  the  face  of  him  whose  life  and  conduct  be  b 
venerated. 

Still  more  effectual  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Ca^ 
Borromeo  himself.  From  his  numerous  dignities  and  oflio 
that  of  grand  penitentiary  among  others,  and  as  chief  of  t 
cardinals  nominated  by  his  nncle,  be  might  have  held  t 
most  brilliant  position  in  Rome ;  but  he  resigned  tha 
advantages,  and  refused  all,  to  devote  himself  to  his  dntiet; 
archbishop  of  Milan.  These  he  performed,  not  with  bd« 
and  conscience  only,  but  with  a  sort  of  paseion.  He  i 
incessantly  occupied  in  tbe  pastoral  viatation  of  bis  dioo 
which  be  traversed  in  every  direction;  there  was  no  viUag 
however  remote,  that  he  had  not  visited  two  or  three  tinxi 
the  highest  mountains,  the  most  secluded  valleye,  all  w 
alike  known  and  car=d  for.  Ho  was  usually  preceded  hj 
"  Viiitator,"  whose  report  he  then  took  with  him,  exainiml 
and  verifying  all  with  bis  own  eyes ;  all  pnuiabments  m 
adjudged  by  himself,  all  improvements  proceeded  ander  I 

*  Petri  Fnmcisci  Zini,  boni  putoris,  eiemplum  he  epecimen  ringi 

■I  Jo.  MatthtEO  GiberW  episcopo  eipressum  atque  projiOMtuin.     Wi 

in  1536,  and  originally  intended  for  England. — Opera  Gibertj,  p.  2S2>  j 
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ra  directionB.*  His  clergy  were  inatnicted  to  pursuo 
oilar  metbocla.  Six  provincial  councils  were  held  under  bis 
esidenc/.  In  addition  hi  all  this  he  performed  tbe  usuaJ  cleri- 
1  fonctioiis  witt  indefatigable  xeal.  He  preached  and  read 
,  passed  whole  days  in  admin ieteriog  the  Lord's  Supper, 
rdaining  priests,  presiding  at  the  profession  of  nucB,  aoJ 
Rieecrating  altars.  The  consecration  of  an  altar  \ias  a. 
UcnioDy  of  eight  hours'  duration,  and  be  ia  said  to  have 
>Dsecral«d  three  hundred.  It  ia  true  that  many  of  his 
mgementd  relate  to  matters  merely  estemal,  aueh  as  tbe 
gatoration  of  buildings,  harmonizing  of  the  ritual,  exposition 
nd  adoration  of  the  host,  &c.  The  most  efficient  result  of 
IB  labours  *ajj  perhaps  the  severity  of  discipline  to  which  he 
eld  his  ckrgy,  and  which  they,  in  their  turn,  enforced  on  the 
eople. 
Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  procuring 
3  for  his  ordinances.  In  the  Swiss  districts  of  his 
t  was  his  custom  to  visit  all  places  of  ancient  and 
voerated  sanctity ;  to  the  people  be  would  distribute  gifts ; 
bose  of  better  station  were  invited  to  hia  table.  He  was  pre- 
red,  on  the  other  baud,  with  measures  suitable  to  the  refrac- 
Wj ;  passing  on  a  certain  occasion  through  the  Vol  Garaonica, 
e  peasantry  stationed  themselves  along  the  road  to  receive 
B  blessing ;  but  they  had  not  for  a  lung  time  paid  their 
Ithes,  and  the  archbishop  passed  along  without  moving  a 
Bnd  or  turning  his  eyes  on  one  of  them  ;  the  people,  shocked 
nd  terrified  by  this  privation,  were  glad  to  return  to  their 
DCQStomed  duty.f  He  nevertbeless  did  sometimes  meet  with 
more  obstinate  and  rancorous  opposition.  He  had  resolved 
|>  reform  the  order  of  Umiliati,  whose  members  had  euterei 
i  only  to  expend  tbe  great  wealth  of  the  order  in  a,  life  ot 
'oentiousness-t     These  men  were  so  exasperated  by  his  pur- 

et  Reboa  gcstia  S.  Caroli  Barramiei  Mediol 
regard  to  the  "ritoB  vieitationia,"  Bod  Eill  sudi 

--f  RiparooDte,  Uistorin  Urbis  Mediolam,  in  Gnevias,  ii.  i.  p.  864.  Rf 
monte  has  alio  dedicated  nil  the  second  part  of  his  history,  lib.  si^  ivb. 
I  St.  Charles  Boriomeo. 

t  Thej  had  altogether  ninetf-fonr  honsea,  of  which  each  could  acconv 
■  ■        hundred  men ;  but  tbe  brMhren  we™  "o  few,  that  two  voolu 
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pose  of  reforming  them,  tliat  they  made  an  atlempt  toiJestniy 
him ;  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  when  ho  was  praying  in  h!l 
chapel.  But  no  event  of  his  life  waa  more  useful  to  fail 
influenoe  than  thia  attack;  the  people  vmsidpre'l  his  escape  l' 
miracle,  and  from  that  time  it  waa  ti]ai  they  first  began  to 
regard  him  with  veneration. 

This  feeling  increased  from  day  t«  day,  aa  constant  prooii 
of  his  excellence  were  seen.  His  zeal  waa  aa 
unsullied  by  worldly  motive  as  it  waa  warm  and  pursialenti 
When  the  plague  raged  in  Milan,  in  that  hour  of  b 
peril,  his  aolicitude  for  the  f«mporal  and  eternal  wellare  oi 
those  committed  to  his  care  was  incessant,  and  hia  condnc 
marked  an  utter  disregard  for  his  own  life ;  &o  one  act  c 
this  excellent  archbishop  but  proved  his  piety,  and  under  Id 
governance  the  city  of  Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect.  "  Hoi 
shall  I  find  worda  sufficient  to  praise  thee,  moat  beantifl 
city!"  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto  towards  the  close  of" 
archbishop's  administration ;  "  thy  sanctity  and  religion  e: 
my  veneration ;  in  thee  I  behold  a  second  Jerusalem  !"  Ho* 
ever  we  may  suppose  the  Milanese  nobility  led  by  policy  t 
praise  their  spiritual  chief,  wo  cannot  believe  exclaraationa  ■ 
enthusiastic  to  have  been  without  cause.  The  duke  of  Savo 
also  ofibred  a  solemn  congratulation  to  Borromeo  on  A 
success  of  his  exertions.  It  was  now  the  care  of  the  latter  1 
secure  the  future  stability  of  his  regulations;  to  this  end  I 
congregation  was  established,  whose  office  it  waa  to  mdntd 
the  uniformity  of  the  ritual.  A  particular  order  of  regnh 
clergy,  called  Oblati,  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  the  «i 
vice  of  the  archbishop  and  his  church,  the  Bamabites  recdva 
new  rules,  and  from  that  time  their  labours  have  been  conR 
crated  to  assisting  the  bishops  in  the  cure  of  soula;  Gnt-' 
that  diocese,  and  afterwards  wherever  their  order  inado 
home.*  These  regulations  were  a  repetition  of  thow  ei 
blished  in  Kome,  but  on  a  sraaller  scale.  A  Colkginm  SA 
veticum  waa  also  founded  in  Milan,  intended  to  promote  tl 
restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Switzerland,   as   tke  Cal^f^M 

occupy  s  whole  bouse ;  the  order  mis  eiippressed,  and  tbeir  riches  1 
dividNl  between  the  eado«meiita  of  Borromeo  and  the  society  of  Jmi 
*  Bipimonte,  Sb7.     He  calls  the  first  fODnders,   Beccaria,  Fern 
and  Morigia  :  Gimsano,  p.  142   gives  Ue  aaaid  aames. 
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utnanicum  of  Rome  waa  erected  in  thai  city  for  the  same 
rpoaB  as  regarded  Germany.  All  this  onuld  only  cotroiio- 
le  and  ooniinn  the  dignity  and  n  nsideration  of  the  pope. 
Ma  BorroBieo,  who  never  received  a  papal  brief  but  with 
oorered  head,  would  infaJliblj  communicate  his  own  reve- 
itial  devotedneiis  to  hia  church. 

Pins  Y.  hail  meanwhile  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of 
Duence  is  Naples  also;  in  the  earliest  days  of  hia  ponlificato 
had  snmmoued  to  his  presence  Tomaso  Orfino  da  Foligno, 
horn  he  had  sent  on  a.  visitation  of  reform  to  the  Roman 
nrches.  This  mission  being  accomplished,  he  had  nomi- 
ted  Orfino  to  the  bishopric  of  Strongoli,  and  despatched 
D  nrith  the  same  yiew  to  Naples.  Amidst  a,  great  con- 
use  of  that  devout  people  the  now  bishop  completed  his 
iutation  in  the  capital,  and  afterwards  proceeded  throngh  a 
eat  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  IS  tme  that  the  pope  had,  not  unfrequently,  disputes  witb 
e  different  authorities  in  Naples  as  well  us  in  Milan.  Th« 
lug  was  aggrieved  by  the  bull  "  In  Ccenfi,  Domini ;"  tiie 
^  would  not  bear  mention  of  the  "  Exequatnr  Regium." 
M  former  aecosed  tlie  ecolesiaatieal  functionaries  of  doing 
10  mnch ;  the  latt«r  thought  the  royal  officers  did  too  little. 
xtreme  dissatisfaction  often  prevailed,  as  we  have  said,  at 
e  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  king^s  confessor  made  bitter 
anplainta,  bnt  no  positive  quarrel  ensued.  Either  sovereign 
ttrihuted  the  principal  blame  to  the  officers  and  advisers  of 
be  other ;  they  remained  personally  on  very  friendly  terms. 
When  Philip  on  a  certain  occasion  was  ill,  the  pope  raised 
is  hands  to  heaven,  imploring  God  to  deliver  him  from  that 
ulady :  the  aged  pontiff  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would 
ke  some  years  from  his  own  life  and  add  them  to  that  of 
a  king,  on  whose  existence  so  much  more  depended  than  on 

And  it  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
SgnlatiDna  that  Spain  was  now  governed.  Philip  had  for  a 
loment  hesitated  whether  to  permit  the  entire  recognition  of 
be  edicts  issued  by  the  council  of  Trent  or  utt.  Gladly 
rould  he  have  limited  the  papal  power,  so  tir  as  regarded  its 
ight  to  make  concessions  at  variance  with  those  edicts ;  bnt 

9  religioue  character  of  his  monarchy  was  opposed  to  all 
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Wtcmpte  of  this  kind;  be  perceived  that  even  fhe  sen 
ni  any  serioaa  difTereace  with  the  Holy  Sve  muat  be  « 
eschewed,  if  he  woald  remain  secure  in  the  allegiance 
himaelf.  The  decrees  of  the  conndl  were  therefore  ] 
gated  throagh  the  domiaiona  of  Philip,  and  the  con 
regulations  were  Btrictlj  enforced.  Here  the  prino 
the  rigidly  Catholic  party  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
ransa,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  first  eccleajastio  h 
woe  himself  given  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  Inqnjentdc 
of  hia  many  claims  to  exemptjon ;  one  of  the  men 
the  council  of  Trent,  he  had  also  contributed  more  tl: 
other  person,  Pole  only  excepted,  to  the  reston 
CathoUciBm  in  England,  under  Queen  Mary.  "  I  I 
other  object  in  life,"  he  says  of  himself,  "  than  that 
pressing  heresy,  and  my  efibrta  have  received  the  dir 
I  have  converted  many  who  hod  departed  from  the  fai 
bodies  of  certain  men  who  were  leaders  in  heretical  ■ 
1  have  caused  to  be  dng  up  and  bnmt ;  I  have  bee 
Chief  Defender  of  the  Faith,  whether  by  Catholics 
testants."  But  all  these  ct^ms  to  reverence,  all  tl 
questionable  proofs  of  Catholicism,  were  not  permitted 
him  against  the  claims  of  the  Inqoieition.  Sixteen 
were  discovered  in  his  works,  intimating  an  ap[ 
tion  towards  Protestant  opinion,  especially  in  re 
justification  ;  he  suSered  a  long  imprisonment  in  S{ 
underwent  all  the  torments  of  a  protracted  trial  ;  he  wi 
taken  tc  Rome.  Thus  removed  &om  the  grasp  of 
eonal  enemies,  he  appeared  to  be  receiving  a  great  {a,^ 
even  in  Rome  he  could  not  escape  :  the  Inquiation  co 
liim  to  death.* 

If  such  were  the  modes  of  procedure  towards  a  i 
so  exalted  a  cliaracter,  and  in  a  case  so  doubtfoL,  i 
obvious  that  little  hope  wonld  remain  for  those  wfa 
rodoxy  admitted  of  no  question,  and  whose  slatioo 
distinguished.  Instances  of  such  were  still  occaauna 
in  Spain,  and  all  the  relentless  cruelty  with  which  t 

'  L.oreDte  hts  devoted  three  lon^  diapten  ot  hii  HislDrj 
aniaitkia  la  the  circnmatance  of  Curwixa'i  tiuL — Hat.  de  I'l 
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Jadmc  and  Mahometan  tenets  had  formerly  been  hunted 
wu,  was  now  turned  against  the  Protestant  opiniona.  Ono 
to-da-fe  followed  close  upon  another,  tiU  every  germ  of  the 
led  belief  was  estirpated.  Froin  the  year  1570,  few 
ndes  foreigners  were  brought  before  the  court  of  Inijuisttion 
iffuilty  of  Proteetantiam." 

Tke  Spanish  government  was  not  favourable  to  the  Society 
Jesus.  Its  menibera  were  said  to  be  for  the  moat  part 
HIS  to  the  pure  blood  of  Spain,  Jewish  Christians,  who 
re  suspected  of  nourishing  projects  of  revenge,  to  be  taken 
some  future  time,  for  aU  the  miseries  tbeir  unhappy  race 
1  been  made  to  endure.  The  Jesuits  were  on  the  contrary 
1-powerful  in  Portugal,  where  they  had  made  their  rule 
Hblnte  under  the  name  of  King  Sebastian.  Being  also 
the  highest  favour  at  Rome  under  Piua  V,,  they  made 
beir  InSiience  in  that  country  sub^rvient  to  the  viows  of  the 
htria. 
Thus  did  the  pontiff  rule  both  peninsulas  with  an  authority 
Eire  unlimited  than  had  been  known  for  long  periods  by  bis 
edecessors';  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  were  in  prac- 
b1  activity  through  all  Catholic  countrieB.  Every  bishop 
Iwcribed  the  "■profe»»io  Jidei,"  wherein  the  substance  of 
dogmatic  decisions  promulgated  by  tbe  council  was  con- 
I,  and  Pius  published  the  Roman  catechism,  in  certain 
of  which  these  same  propositions  are  more  diffusely  ex- 
Used.  All  breviaries,  not  expressly  issued  by  the  papal  see, 
whicli  had  not  been  in  use  upwartJs  of  two  hundred  years, 
ire  abolished,  and  a  new  one  was  composed  on  the  model  of 
■t  used  in  the  earliest  periods  by  the  principal  churches  of 
ime.     This  the  pontiff  desired  to  see  adopted  nniversally.+ 

now  missal  was  alao  prepared,  "  according  to  the  rule  and 

tnal  of  the  holy  fatliers,"^  and  appointed  for  general  use. 

H'Cris'i  HUtory  of  the  Progress  and  Suppressiuu  of  tbe  InqnigitiLni 
%uin,  p,  336. 
'  "  RemoCiB  iis  qnce  sliens  et  itic«rt«  eeient."      [Be  those  remored 

are  of  daubtfnl  and  unknown  origin,]     Qaontam  nobie :  9  Jolii, 

mibua  cum  vetustissiiuis  nosCrat  Vaticanffi  bibliotbecte 
anditjue  coDqniaitiB   emEiidatU    nique    mcoirupliB    oodiribua.'* 
llaud  Kith  111  the  oldut  MSS.  in  Dur  VQtican  library,  and  with  01h« 
mpted  MSS.  Erom  aU  qoarters] 
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The  ecclesiastical  seminaries  received  nnraeroLn  pnpils,  in 
nastio  institutions  wero  effectually  reformed,  and  the  ConB 
Inquisition  devoted  itself  with  untiring-  vigilance  and  motdil 
seyerity,  to  guard  the  nnity  and  inviolability  of  the  &itL 

Governed  by  ordinances  thus  uniform,  a  strict  allis 
ensued  between  all  these  countries  and  states.  This  poati 
of  things  was  further  promoted  by  the  circnmstacce  A 
France,  involved  in  civil  wars,  had  either  renounod  I 
former  hostility  to  Spain,  or  was  unable  to  give  it  eSsd 
second  consequence  also  resulted  from  the  troubles  in  Fi 
from  the  events  of  any  given  period,  certain  political  oo 
tions  of  general  influence  are  always  elicited,  which  n 
tions  then  become  a  practical  and  motive  power  throv^ 
the  world  over  which  they  extend.  Thus  the  CathoUo  » 
reigns  now  believed  thoraselves  assured,  that  any  ohMg( 
the  religion  of  a  country  involved  the  danger  of  destni(tl 
to  the  state.  Pius  lY.  had  said  that  the  church  could  i 
support  herself  without  the  aid  of  the  temporal  princes,  i 
these  last  were  now  persuaded  that  union  with  the  dt 
was  equally  requisite  to  their  security,  Pius  V.  did  Mil 
to  preach  this  doctrine  continua'Jy  in  their  ears,  aud  in  «" 
he  lived  to  see  all  southern  Christendom  gathered  aroomll 
ior  the  purposes  of  a  common  enterprise. 

The  Ottoman  power  was  still  making  rapid  progress, 
necendancy  was  secured  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  tiris 
attempts,  first  upon  Malta,  and  next  on  Cyprus,  reM" 
obvious  the  fact,  that  it  was  eamestlf  bent  on  the  sulja? 
of  the  yet  nucouquered  islands.  Italy  herself  was  ni(D 
from  Hungary  and  Greece.  After  long  efforts,  Pinl  * 
■jeeded  in  awakening  theCatholic  sovereigns  to  theperccp 
that  there  was  indeed  imminent  danger.  The  idea  of  a  b 
between  these  princes  was  suggested  to  the  pope  by  the  »* 
on  Cyprus ;  this  he  proposed  to  Venice  on  the  one  banili ' 
to  Spain  on  the  other.*     "  When  I  received  pennisanS 

*  Soriano  :  "  Having  received  the  reBDlatiaa.  I  went  iniUntlj  ^ 
aodience,  though  it  was  night,  the  hour  inconvenient,  and  hii  ^   _ 
wearied  bv  the  events  of  the  day,  nmiDg  out  of  the  coroDBticig  >' 
duke  of  Florence,  and  tiie  imperinl  ambassador's  prateit  {f^ 


jDtiate  vith  him  on  that  aabjeei,"  saya  the  Venetiarii  am' 
lador,  "  and  commmiicatcd  my  instructiuna  to  that  eSect, 
Bnised  hia  hands  to  heaven,  oSeriog  thanks  tu  God,  and 
iniiiing  that  his  every  thought,  and  all  tlie  force  he  could  , 
janand,  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose." 

B  the  troablea  aud   labour  required  from   tho 
(before  he  coidd  remove  the  difficulties  impeding  the  J 
Q  of  the  two  maritime  powers  :  he  contrived  to  BiSeociatQ   I 
I  them  the  other   etatea  of  Italy,  and  although  i 
ming  he  had  neither  money,  ships,  nor  arms,  he  yet  < 
eans   to   reinforce  the   fleet   with   some   few   papal 
He  also  contributed  to  the  selection  of  Don  John  of 
ilia  aa  leader,  and  managed  to  stimulate  alike  his  am- 
D  and  religious  ardour.     From  all  this  resulted  a  battle, 
nnost  successful  in  which  Christendom  had  ever  engaged 
Bthe  Turks,  that  of  Lepanto.     The  pontiff's  mind  was  so 
hBely  absorbed  by  the  enterprise,  that  aa  the  day  of  the 
Pgement,  he  believed  biraself  to  witness  the  victory  in 
H  of  trance.      The  achievement  of  this  triumph  inepirec 
I'with  the  most  lofty  self-confidence  and  the  boldest  pro- 
pta.     In  a  few  jreara  he  believed  that  tho  Ottoman  powei 
Ud  be  utterly  sabdoed. 

n  would  have  been  well  if  his  energies  bad  always  been  de- 
id  to  works  so  unquestionably  legitimate,  bat  this  was  not 
R&ct ;  80  exclusive,  so  imperious  were  his  religious  feelings, 
I  he  bore  the  very  bitterest  hatred  to  all  who  would  not  ac- 
i  his  tenets.  And  how  strange  a  contradiction !  the  religiou 
Beekness  and  humility  is  made  the  implacable  persecutor  of 
beence  and  piety !  Bat  Pius  V.,  bom  under  the  wtugs  of 
unquisition,  and  reared  in  it-:  principles,  was  incapable  of 
niving  this  discrepancy ;  seeking  with  inexbatistible  zeal  to 
■pate  every  trace  of  dissent  that  might  yet  Inrk  in 
■lolic  counbies,  he  persecuted  with  a  yet  more  savage 
F  the  avowed  Protestants,  who  were  either  freed  from 
Woke  or  still  engaged  in  the  struggle.  Not  content  with 
Mtching  each  militaty  forces  as  his  utmost  t^flurts  could 
■naud,  in  aid  of  the  French  Catholics,  he  accomfiauied  this 
B  the  monstrous  and  unheard-of  injunction*  to  their  leader, 

teuenK.  Yita  di  Pia  v..  D.  sa  1  "He  compluned  at  the  Caaitt.  Cot  J 
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Count  Santafiore,  to  "  take  no  Hiiguenot  prisoner, 
Btsntly  to  kill  every  one  tliat  filiould  fall  into  hia 
Wlien  itotible  arose  in  tlie  Netherlands,  Philip  of  Spain  W 
at  firat  undetermined  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ehoa 
treat  those  prorinces.  Pius  reconimended  an  nrmed  inte 
yention,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  you  negotiate  withont  the  A 
qnence  of  arms,  you  must  receive  laws ;  with  anus  in  yo 
hands,  it  is  by  yourself  that  they  are  imposed."  "The  ni 
guinary  measures  of  Alva  were  so  acceptable  to  the  pO] 
that  he  sent  him  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword  as  madu 
his  approval.  There  is  no  proof  that  ho  was  aware  of  t 
preparations  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  he  i 
things  that  leave  no  doubt  of  his  approving  it  as  cordially 

How  wonderful  is  this  union  cif  upright  purpose,  elevatit 
of  mind,  austerity  towards  himself,  aud  devout  religio 
feeling,  with  morose  bigotry,  rancorous  hatred, 
eagerness  in  persecution  1 

Such  were  the  dispositions  in  which  Pins  V.  lived 
died.*  When  he  felt  that  death  was  approaching,  he  i 
more  visited  the  seven  churches,  "in  order,"  as  he  awd, 
take  leave  of  those  holy  places."  Thrice  did  he  kiss 
lowest  step  of  the  Scala  Santa.  He  had  promised  at  OH 
time  not  only  to  expend  the  whole  trenjsure  of  the  chori^l 
the  very  chalices  and  crosses  included,  on  an  eicpeditig 
against  England,  hut  even  to  appear  himself  at  the  head  of  d 
ftnny.  Certain  fugitive  Catholics  from  England  presendi 
themselves  on  his  way,  he  declared  that  "  fain  would  he  po 
forth  his  own  blood  for  their  sakes."  The  principal  euSjt 
of  his  last  words  was  the  league,  for  the  piosperons  cc 
tinuation  of  which  he  had  made  aU  possible  preparation! 
the  last  coins  he  sent  from  his  hand  were  destined  for  tl' 
purpose.  His  Jancy  was  haunted  to  the  last  moment  1 
visions  of  his  different  nndertakinga.  He  had  no  doubt 
their  success,  believing  that,  of  the  very  stones,  God  would, 
needful,  raise  up  the  man  demanded  fur  so  saored  a  work.t 

■at  h»ing  obered  his  command  to  itaf  ioBtaatl;  whaterer  bentlB  I 
bito  his  bands. 

*  He  died  on  the  Ist  of  May^  1572. 

f  Informatione  dell'  infinnita  ie  Fio  T. :   "  Hitiog  in  tit  dwri 
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>8S  was  felt  more  immediately  than  lie  had  himself 
led ;  but  also,  there  was  a  miity  established ;  a  force 
ito  existence,  by  whose  inherent  power,  the  course 
ch  he  had  directed  the  nations  would  inevitably  be 
d  and  maintained. 

mtaining  13,000  scudi,  intended  for  alms  to  be  distributed  by 
md,  he  sent  for  the  treasurer  to  the  Camera,  two  dajh  before 
,  bidding  him  take  them,  for  they  would  be  luefal  to  tho 
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With  renewed  and  concentrated  forces  did  Cathol 
■now  advance  to  confront  Che  Protestant  faith. 

Comparing  these  two  mighty  antagonists,  we  perceiTfi 
Catholicism  possessed  an  immense  advantage,  inasmuch  a ' 
^1  its  movements  were  directed  bj  a  common  chiei^  and  it 
towards  a  common  centre. 

And  not  only  conld  the  popes  comhine  the  strength  of 
Catholic  powers  for  one  common  effort,  bnt  they  had  alB 
minions  of  their  owd  sufficiently  extensive  and  powerful 
contribute  largely  towards  a  succeasfol  result. 

It  is  in  a  new  aspect  that  we  are  henceforth  to  conadei 
States  of  the  Church, 

This  sovereignty  had  been  founded  by  the  etmgglM 
different  pontiffs  to  exalt  their  familiea  to  princely  dignity, 
to  secure  patamount  influence  for  themselves  among  the  n 
poral  {HDwers,  those  of  the  Italian  states  more  particulaily. 
□either  of  these  purposes  did  tliey  succeed  to  the  extent 
their  wishes,  and  the  renewal  of  these  struggles  had  iio»li 
come  altogether  impossible.  The  alienation  of  church  propell 
vmM  forbidden  by  a  special  law,  while  the  Spaniards 
too  powerful  in  Italy  to  leave  hope  of  a  successful  cc 
with  them.  The  temporal  sovereignty  had  on  the  other  hU 
become  auxiliary  to  the  church,  and  the  financial  resoui 
presented  by  the  former  were  of  the  utmost  importaju 
general  development  and  welfare ;  but,  before  proceed! 
further,  it  will  be  needful  to  examine  more  closely  the  wtmlr 
[ration  of  the  papal  see,  in  that  form  which  it  gndvaUj 
Bumed  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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(  I.  A<aninutration  of  the  States  nj  the  Chmxh 

A  Tinely  aitiiateJ,  rich,  and  noble  territory  had  &Jlei;  to  ths 
t  of  the  popes. 

The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  ceiitary  can  find  no  woids  that 
~  a  them  to  estol  its  fertility.     How  fair  are  the  plaioa 
id  Bologna  and  through  Romagna  !     How  brightly  does 
lich  productive nesa  oombine  with  beauty  adown  the  slopes  of 
'       mines !     "  We  travelled,"  say  the  Venetian  ambas- 
1522,  "from  Macerata  (o  Tolentmo,  through  &  diB- 
H  of  surpassing  loTelinees.     HiUa  and  ralleys  were  clothed 
grain  through  an  extent  of  thirty  milea ;  nothing  less 
might  be  seen.     Uncultivated  laml  we  oould  not  find  for 
bretulth  of  a  foot.     We  thought  it  imfwiasihle  to  gather  so 
a  qnantity  of  com,  how  then  shall  it  he  consumed  !"     In 
igna  40,000  atara  of  com  were  yearly  produced  beyond 
waa  required  for  consumption;  for  this  there  was  a  great 
tad,  and  after  supplying  the  mountain  districts  about  Ur- 
Tnscany,  and  Bologna,  3."',000  stara  were  aometimea  ei- 
ted  by  sea.     On  the  one  coast,  Venice  was  supplied  from 
magna  and  the  March,*  whilst  Genoa  on  the  other,  aod 
letimes  even  Naples,  were  provideii  for  by  the  territory  of 
erbo  and  the  Patrimony  (of  St.  Peter).     In  one  of  kia 
;  for  1566,   Pius  V,  exalts   the  divine   favour,   by  whose 
iiHaon  it  is  that  Rome,  who  wa^  formerly  not  able  to  sub- 
without   foreign   corn,  had   now  not  only  abundance  for 
ilf,  but  could  also  »x>me  in   aid  of  her  neighbours,  and 
of  foreigners,  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  produce  of  her 
Campagna.+      In  the  year  1589,  the  exports  of  com 
the  slates  of  the  church  were  estimated  at  the  annual 
B  of  Eve  hundred  thousand  scndi.J     The  various  districts 

Badoer,  Relatione,  1591.  The  friendship  of  Romsgoa  for  Venice 
'  ed  on  the  recoUection  of  "  what  an  e^wllent  city  it  was  to  i^ 
m  and  wine  in.  yonr  ^nits,  jroiir  nuta,  aud  maoj  another  com- 
-j .  for  whidi  nne  brings  Iraek  f  nod  money." 
Juriadictio  consulum  arlia  ogncaltntie  urbis,  9  Sept.  1566 :  Bullor. 
pid.  ir.  ii.  314. 

ffiomnni  Gritti,  Relatione,  1589  :  "  Rdimgnn  anif  the  March  alono 
""      -  nibhia  ot  wheat  and  morethar  30,000  tviWiia'A 
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■were  also  famed,  ea«h  for  ita  peculiar  production  ;  aa  Pur 
for  hemp;  Faenza  for  flax;  Viterbo  for  both;*  OeEen 
its  wine,  which  was  exported ;  Kiniini  for  its  oil ;  Bol 
lad  ;  San  Lorenzo  for  manna.  The  vintage  of  Monl 
scone  was  known  and  esteemed  the  world  over.  In  the  ( 
pogna  was  then  produced  a  breed  of  horses  bnt  little  inj 
to  those  of  Naples.  Around  Nettnno  and  Terracina  i 
was  excellent  hunting,  especially  of  the  wild  boar.  1 
were  lakes  abounding  iu  fish.  They  had  besides  salt-w 
alnm-worka,  and  inarble-quarriea.  In  a  word,  tlie  coi 
supplied  whatever  could  be  desired  for  the  enjoyment  ti 
in  Che  richest  profusion. 

This  fine  territory  was  equally  well  situated  for  gei 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Ancona  possessed  a  flourig 
trade.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  place,"  say  those  same  ambom 
of  l.'i22,  "  full  of  merchants,  principally  Greeks  and  To 
we  were  assnred  that  of  these,  some  had  transacted  bttl 
in  preceding  years  to  the  amount  of  fire  hundred  thoa 
dncats."  In  the  year  1549,  we  find  two  hundred  Q 
laniilies  settled  there  as  merchants,  and  who  had  a  clinn 
their  own.  The  harbour  was  full  of  caravels  from  the  Lei 
There  were  Armenians,  Turks,  Florentines,  Lucchese,  T 
lians,  and  Jews  from  East  and  West.  The  wares  expos 
the  dealers  consisted  of  silks,  wool,  leather,  Flemish  leaf 
doths.  Luxury  increased,  house-rent  became  high,  phys 
and  schoolmasters  were  more  numerous,  and  better  p^ 
at  any  previous  time.t 

It  is  not  however  so  much  on  the  commercial  rcadineM 
activity  of  the  papal  subjects  as  on  their  bravery,  that  wl 
of  the  period  love  to  dwell.  Not  unfrequently  are  the  ioh 
ants  of  each  district  set  before  us,  distinguished  by  the  TSI 

other  grun.  The  Roman  Campegna  imd  the  CranulpiQe  atatei  a 
food  aiinost  every  year  to  Genoa  and  other  Burroundiag  placet) 
Boid,  that  in  retura  for  the  grains  of  the  eccle»sstical  statei,  tbe»{ 
lesEt  SOO.OOO  scndi  into  the  rauntrj  ;  they,  on  their  part,  have  Uoll 
of  foreign  goods,  except  Eome  few  tbingg  of  Bmall  tslue  and  imporf 
wares  for  the  apothecary  and  grocer,  with  stuffs  for  the  dren  fl 
nobles  and  great  personages." 

•  Voyage  de  Montaigne,  ii.  499. 

f  Saradni,  Notiiie  istoriche  della  Citta  d'Ancons:  Roiat,  I 
p.  362. 
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IaIcb  of  tbeir  mililaiy  character.  The  people  of  Perugia,  are 
iBteady  soldiers;"  those  of  Romagna,  "brave  hnt  improvi- 
',"  The  inhabitante  of  Spoleto  are  fertile  in  eipoilienta 
the  acts  of  etTa,\egy  ;  those  of  Bolagoa.  full  of  courage,  but 

cult  to  hold  in  dificipline;  the  men  of  the  March  are  given 

S  pbnder ;  the  people  of  Paeoza  surpaas  all  others  in  flrmuess 
chargeil  in  battle,  or  in  the  sustained  pursuit  of  the  re- 
ig  enemy.  The  Forlivese  eicel  in  the  esccation  of 
llffi«nlt  mantBQvres ;  the  dwellers  of  Fenno  in  the  use  of  tlie 
Hice.*  The  whole  population,  says  one  of  the  Venetians 
Kfote  referred  to,  is  apt  for  the  uses  of  war,  and  martial  by 
Mtnre,  No  eooner  do  they  leave  their  homes  than  they  are 
hted  for  any  mode  of  service.  They  are  equally  good  in 
teges  a8  in  the  open  field,  and  bear  with  little  difficulty  the 
"i-U  and  privations  of  a  can)paign,+  Venice  ever  drew  her 
Bst  troops  from  the  March  and  from  Romagna;  therefore  it 
-'M  that  the  republic  always  prized  bo  highly  the  good-will 
l(  the  dukes  of  Urbino ;  we  conatantty  £nd  officers  from  that 
liitrict  in  their  service.  It  wafi  said  of  this  country,  that 
ttptajns  for  all  the  princes  in  the  world  might  be  found  in  it. 
Tbe  fact  was  frequently  alluded  to,  that  from  these  lands  had 
"'He  forth  that  company  of  St.  George,  with  whose  aid  Aiberic 
Barbiano  had  extirpated  the  hordes  of  foreign  mereenaries, 
d  restored  the  fame  of  Italian  arms.  It  was  still  the  same 
»  of  men  as  that  whence  had  proceeded  the  legions  who  of 
Md  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Snm&n  empire.^:  They  have  not  indeed  continued  to  merit 
"^  Be  emphatic  encomiums  through  all  periods  of  their  history, 
the  last  great  military  leader,  by  whom  these  men  were 
Inployed  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  is  known  to  Lave  pre- 
bwed  them  to  any  other  of  hia  Italisji  troops,  nay,  even  to 
iwnsiderable  part  of  hia  French  soldiery. 

*  Lanili,  QutestioasB  ForciBUE :  Neapoli,  1536;  a  book  filled  with 
famte  uid  remarkable  nnticeB  of  the  etale  of  Italy  at  that  time, 
t  Soriano,  1570 :  ■'  As  to  the  aolflierB,  it  is  gencrallj  believed,  thai 
IBRof  the  papal  etates  are  the  beet  in  Italj,  or,  indeed,  in  all  Eorope." 
t  Lorenio  Prinli,  Relatione,  15S6  :  "The  state  abounds  with  the 
cesBries  of  life,  so  that  it  can  supply  its  neiEnbnnrB ;  it  has  also  wealth 
VBilike  mea  [he  speciJieB  the  families  of  Genga,  Caqiagoa,  atid  Mala. 
ita].  Taey  all  serm  hom  tor  war,  aud  are  quickly  brought  togethei  by 
s  beat  of  the  drum." 
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Tlicse  ricli  and  populous  territories,  with  tbeir  biavs 
Luliitants,  were  now  subjected  to  the  peaceful  and  BpirtI 
govfimraent  of  the  popes.  It  ia  for  us  to  oxaiiiine  tlie  h 
and  organization  of  this  ecclesiastical  state  as  it  developed 
resources  ander  their  rule. 

It  woa  fuuudeil,  as  were  most  of  the  Italian  sovcreigat 
on  the  more  or  less  rigid  limitation  of  that  independena 
which  the  mnnicipalities  had,  in  the  course  of  the  conti 
almost  everywhere  attained. 

Even  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  priors  of  Vita 
Boated  on  their  stone  seats  hefore  the  door  of  the  town-l 
received  the  oath  of  the  poJestA,  sent  them  by  tbo  pontiB 
his  representative.* 

When  the  city  of  Fano  placed  itself  under  the  immej 
sovereignty  of  the  papal  see,  in  1463,  it  made  certain 
tions :  first,  that  "  to  all  future  time"  the  city  sliould  1 
"'  immediately"  of  the  papa,l  throne ;  next  that  it  shonld  U 
its  own  podesU,  whose  appointment  should  need  no  full 
confirmation,  and  that  for  twenty  years  it  should  be  Bnb)e< 
to  no  new  impost ;  finally,  it  stipulated  for  all  benefits 
from  the  sale  of  salt,  with  various  other  immnnities.i' 

A  prince,  so  arbitrary  as  was  Caasar  Borgia,  could  yti 
avoid  the  grant  of  certain  privileges  to  the  cities  conslitm 
his  principality.  Thus  he  resigned  revenues  to  the  towi 
Sinigaglia,  which  till  then  had  invariably  been  claimed  by 

>re,  then,  would  these  concessions  be  expa 

from  Julius  II.,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  present  himself 

liberator  from  tyranny.     He  reminded  the  Perugiana  bin 

I   that  the  best  years  of  his  youth  had  been  paased  witbio  t 

walls.     When  he  drove  Baglione  from  Perugia,  he  did 

I  refuse  to  recall  the  esiles  or  to  reinstate  the  peaceful  mi 

I   trates,  "  the  priori  ;"  he  conferred  increased  emolument! 

the  professors  of  the  university,  and  invaded  no  one  of 

ancient  immunities  of  the  city :  for  a  long  lime  it  paid  a 

thousand  ducats  only  as  a  reoognitlou  of  his  soveraigol 

•  Feliciano  Buasi,  Istoria  di  ViWrho,  p.  S9. 

t  Amiani,  Mcmorie  iBtortche  delta  CiCta  di  Fuio,  t, 

1  HieDa,  Storia  di  SmigagUa,  App.  a,  6. 
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td  eren  nnder  Clement  VII.  T  Gnrl  a,  calculation  o(  tiow 
■my  troopa   Perugia  coald  bnng  iut<i  the  field,  precisely  at< 
JDDgh  it  had  beeu  a  completely  free  niunicipaiity.*' 
Nor  was  Bologna  more  closely  reatricted.     Togetlier  witb 
ma  forma  of  municipal  independence,  it  retained  many  of  the 
Bwntial  attributea  :  the  aduiinisttation  of  the  town  revenuea 
(tas  entirely  in  ita  own  hnnda,  it  maintained  troopa  of  its  own, 
ini  the  papal  legate  received  a  salary  from  the  city. 
j    The  towns  o(  Romagna  were  seized  by  Julius  IT.  dnring 
^  Venetian  war  ;  but  he  did  not  annex  a  single  one  to  the 
"cate  without  first  consenting  to  restrictive  conditions, 
ifeiring  new  and   fixed  righta  ;  these  stipulations  were 
ways  referred  to  in  later  times.     The  political  relatinn  with 
church  into  which  they  bad  entered  by  these  treaties  re- 
'ed  the  title  of  "  Ekwlesiastical  Freedora."t 
Thus   constituted,  the   fltata  aa   a  whole  bore  a  certain 
nnblance  to  that  of  Venice.      In   eash,  the  political  power 
id  at  one  time  resided  in  the  commune,  and  this  had  for  the 
Ht  part  subjected  other  smaller  communities  over  which  it 
!ldaway.     In  the  Venetian  atatea  these  paramount  munici- 
^lities   had   submitted   themselves   under  conditions  strictly 
tfiiied,  and  without  resigning  the  whole  of  their  independence 
b  tbe  control  of  the  nobili  of  Venice.     In  the  states  of  the 
church  these  same  municipalities  became  subject  to  the  coni- 
■ODwealtli  of  the  Curia ;  for  as  in  Venice  it  was  tbo  nobility 
bat  formed  the  commonwealth,  so  in  Rome  this  was  repre- 
ited  by  the  court.    The  dignity  of  the  prelacy  was  not  indeed 
eoktely  indispensable  as   a   qualification,  even  for  the  sa- 
le powers  of  tbe  municipalities,  during  tbe   first  half  of 
century ;  secular  vice-legates  were  frequent  in  Perugia, 
bile  in  Romagna  it  seemed  to  be  almost  an  establislied  rule 
ti,  a  lay  president  alioulJ   direct  the  administration.     It 
nald  sometimea  happen  that  laymen  would  acquire  an  almost 
llimited   power  and  influence,  as  did  Jacopo  Salviati  untler 
Rement  VII.,  but  in  such  cases  they  were  ever  connected  in 
*"■  le  manner  with  the  Curia  ;  they  belonged  in  one  way  or 

Euriano,  Relatione  di  Fiorenii.  1533. 
t  haluaidua   slludes   lo  tbis.    but   eery  briefly.     Tauirhing  RaveimK, 
'  Ukeranjmt  Rubid  Uuloiianim  Kaienaatjun,  llh.  vm.  ^.  fXA 
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anotLer  to  tlie  pope,  and  were  thus  members  of  that  cOipoa 

At  this  period  the  towoa  would  seem  to  liave  had  no  likint 
for  secular  gorernora  ;  they  preferred  and  requested  tfl  be  rnld 
by  prelates,  aa  holding  it  more  honourable  to  ubey  hd  ecclenastil 
of  high  rank.  Compared  with  a  German  principality,  W)I 
its  carefully  organized  system  of  well-defiaed  grades,  tlw 
Italian  looks  at  first  sight  little  better  than  a  mere  anarchjr^ 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  partition  of  righta  and  privile] 
quite  as  clearly  underatood,  and  as  rigidly  adhered  ti 
latter  as  in  the  former.  The  supreme  anthorities  of  a  dtf, 
for  example,  were  held  in  check  hy  the  nobles,  the  nobles  6^ 
the  burghers  (eittadini),  the  subjugated  contnmne  ke] 
jealous  watoh  over  the  acts  of  its  superior,  and  the  inr 
populations  over  the  towns.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  i 
establishment  of  provincial  governments  was  in  no  one  instan 
adopted  in  Italy;  certain  provincial  assemblies  were  ind« 
held  in  the  papal  states,  and  even  received  the  imposing  ni 
of  "  parliament,"  but  there  must  have  been  something  a' 
to  institutions  of  Uiia  character  in  the  manners  or  mo 
thought  of  Italians,  since  no  one  of  them  ever  attuned  I 
effectual  or  enduring  influenoe. 

From  what  has  been  eaid,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  tl 
municijial  constitutiou  had  acquired  that  complete  develop 
meat  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  towards  which  ' 
tend  (by  the  limitation  which  on  the  one  huul 
1  the  governing  authority,  and  that  presented  to  ll 
powers  of  the  communes,  and  the  multitude  of  individl 
privileges  on  the  other),  it  would  then  have  exhibited  ll 
principle  of  stability  in  its  most  significant  aspect ;  a  politic 
system,  based  on  prerogatives  clearly  defined,  and  on  cheo^ 
that  were  reciprocally  effectual. 

Consideiabis  progress  towards  a  constitotion  of  this  cl 
racter  was  maae  by  the  Venetian  states,  and  certain  Bt« 
but  much  less  decided  ones,  were  taken  in  the  same  direcW 
by  those  of  the  church. 

This  difference  was  inei-itahle  from  the  diversity  of  orij 
each  government.     In  Venice  the  reins  were  held  b 
corporation,  self-governing  and  hereditary,  which  oonsidc 
the  supreme  power  ss  its  legiti-jiate  property.     The  T 
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Bnria,  on  tlie  oontraty,  waa  in  continunl  fiuctoatioii,  ereiy  nenr 
Hincl&Te  infusiDg  Dew  elementa,  tLe  coropatxiots  of  each  eue- 
pope  invariably  obtained  a,  large  portioa  of  the  publio 
a.  Among  tlie  Venetians,  appointmenta  to  office  pro- 
dded from  tbe  corpotation  iteelf ;  in  Rome  they  were  to  be 
kined  only  from  the  favour  of  the  pope.  The  rulers  of 
«nice  weic  held  to  their  duties  by  rigorous  laws,  close 
'on,  and  regard  to  the  honour  of  their  body.  The 
an  authorities  were  rather  incited  by  hope  of  promotion 
restrained  hy  fear  of  punishment ;  both  depending  priti- 
nUly  on  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the  ponliff,  they  thus 
goyed  a  more  extenave  freedom  of  action. 
We  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  the  papal  government  had 
HD  the  first  secured  to  itself  a  larger  degree  of  authority. 
Of  this  tact  we  find  oonvinciug  proof  by  a  comparison  of 
e  conoeeraons  made  to  the  manicipalities  they  conquered,  by 
lome  and  Venice  respectively  ;  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
leh.  comparison  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  Faenza.  This 
ty,  which  had  capitulated  to  Venice  some  years  before  its 
irrender  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  had  made  conditions  with 
Lch  govemmeot.'"  It  had,  for  example,  demanded  from  both 
new  impost  should  ever  be  laid  on  them,  but  with 
of  the  majority  in  the  great  oonncil  of  Faenta.  To 
the  Venetians  agreed  without  reserve ;  whereas  the  pontiC 
Ued  the  significant  clanse,  "  unless  it  shall  appear  to  him 
irisable  to  do  otherwise  for  good  and  sufficient  causes."  1 
ill  not  multiply  instances ;  a  similar  state  of  matters  pre- 
uling  throughout ;  one  other  fact  in  proof  shall  suffice.  The 
enetians  had  assented  without  hesitation  to  the  demand  that 
1  criminal  judgments  should  be  referred  to  the  podestit  and 
la  oonrt  (Curia).  The  pope  confiruu  this  privilege  in  its 
pneral  import,  but  makes  the  important  exception,  "  In 
of  high-treason  or  of  similar  crimes,  calculated  to  cause 
Opalar  irritation,  the  authority  of  the  governor  shall  step 
l"     It  is  obvious  then  that  the  papal  government  assumed 

*  BMarie  di  Fienia,  fatica  di  Giolio  Ceaare  Tonduzti,  faciua,  IC7S. 
lOtUDi,  p.  562,  the  capitulations  coucluded  nitli  the  Venetians  U  laUl, 
|d  thou  agreed  to  by  Julius  II.  in  ISID. 
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from  tlie  very  outset  a  miicli  more  effective  exennw  cl 
Boveroign  autboritj'  than  did  ihat  of  Venice.* 

But  it  must  al^o  be  admitted  that  tliis  extension  d 
eccleeiaetioal  powers  iraa  greatly  facilitated  hy  the  ml 
jialitiea  tliemselves. 

In  these  subjugated  towns,  and  in  that  day,  the  m 
classes,  the  burghers,  traders,  aud  artisans,  while  theirj 
sufficed  to  procure  them  the  means  of  life,  remained  peu 
and  ohedieut ;  but  the  pntricians,  tlie  nobles  in  whta 
mnnicipal  authority  was  vested,  were  in  perpctnal  comd 
and  inniult  ;  tliey  practised  no  arts,  they  paid  little  attd 
to  agriculture,  had  no  disposition  to  inteilectuaJ  ilnprova 
and  did  not  greatly  care  even  for  atill  in  arms  ;  they 
wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  their  particnlar  feuA 
enmities.  The  old  factions  of  Guelpha  and  Ghibellines 
still  in  existence,  they  had  been  revived  by  the  late  mi 
which  victory  was  sometimes  with  one  and  aometimM' 
the  other;  all  the  families  belonging  to  these  two  pi 
were  well  known,  with  the  side  they  adopted.  In  I^ 
Eavenna,  and  Forli,  the  Ghibellines  had  tbe  upper  hai 
Simini  the  Gnelphs  were  the  stronger.  But  in  all 
towns  the  weaker  party  still  maintained  itself  alivst 
Ceaena  and  Iraola  they  were  nearly  balanced.  Among 
then,  even  in  times  of  external  peace,  a  secret  wkt&ii 
incessantly  proceeding ;  each  man  was  specially  occnpi 
eeeking  to  depress  his  opponent  of  the  adverse  &ution,  K 
cast  him  into  the  shade.t  The  leaders  had  always  adhi 
from  the  lowest  classes  at  their  command  ;  wild,  det«tl 


•  Its  mode  of  emploTiog  tTiia  authority  may  be  gathered  bam  Fni 
who  tells  uB  in  1547,  Chat "  those  nba  have  newlj  attained  tbe  | 
have  come  to  it  poor,  loaded  with  the  promisea  thpy  haie  made,  UM 
pelled  to  large  eipenseg  before  they  can  assure  themseWEK  in  the  h 
the  church.  Their  outlay  ia  for  some  years  beyond  thdr  profits.'' 
Cardinal  de  Guise  to  the  king  of  Praoce,  m  Eibier,  ii.  77. 

t  Relatione  della  Romagna  (Bibl.  Alt.)  :  "  The  nobles  ba*e  doI 
dependants,  of  whom  they  avail  themselves  in  the  conncUi  to 
offices,  either  for  themselves  or  others  (  also  to  fuccher  their  DV 
poses  and  hinder  their  neighbonis' :  these  nld  them  even  in  tbei 
before  the  tribonals,  or  bear  witness  for  Cbeni,  and  lake  port  i| 
quarrels,  or  procore  them  revenge ;  some  too,  oboat  BjkiBOiia, 
■ad  Faeou,  are  in  the  practice  of  smaggUi^  grain," 


Bvoes,  cf  fiefce  and  waodering  iiabits,  who  were  ever  pre- 
ind  witli  offers  of  aerTieo  to  tbosc  whom  they  knew  to  be 
thai  of  eneuiie.s,  or  to  bavo  injuries  demaDding  voDgeance  ; 
sen  were  nlways  ready  to  commit  marder  foe  a  sum  of 
uney. 

Tbe  result  of  tbese  ineesaant  feuds  waa,  tbat  the  cities 
Idle  less  vigilant  in  tbe  maiutenance  of  their  rights,  for  as 
I  party  distrusted  the  other,  so  neither  woold  permit 
llhority  to  rest  in  its  opponent's  banda.  On  the  arrival  of 
•e  president  or  legate  in  the  province,  the  question  was  not 
dnther  the  municipal  rights  would  be  respected,  but  rather 
4ich  party  would  be  favoured  by  the  new  functionary.  Ii 
Oald  be  difficult  to  describe  the  exultation  of  the  enuceseful 
•rty,  or  the  dismay  of  its  rivals,  when  this  was  ascertained. 
(Cnite  prudence  was  required  on  the  part  of  tbe  legate,  the 
It  influential  men  were  ready  to  attach  themsdves  to  his 
e,  they  did  their  utmost  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to 
in,  affected  earnest  zeal  for  tbe  interest  of  the  state,  and 
(qniesced  in  all  tbe  plans  he  might  propose  for  its  advantage ; 
nt  alt  this  was  frequently  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
fcring  themselves  well  with  the  governor,  and  by  gaining  bis 
Onfidence,  become  all  the  better  enabled  to  persecute  the  party 
bey  abhorred.* 
The  position  of  the  provincial  barons  was  somewhat  differ 
lot.  They  were  for  tbe  most  part  very  poor,  but  ambitions, 
ud  liberal  to  prodigality,  usually  keeping  open  honse,  although 
ttima  known  tbat  their  espenditure  largely  eiceeded  their 
},  and  this  without  exception.  They  had  always  adhe- 
n  the  towns,  and  sometimes  employed  these  men  for  tbe 
Bust  illegal  purposes  ;  but  their  principal  care  was  to  preserve 
i  perfect  understanding  with  their  peasantry,  in  whose  bands 
uned  the  greater  part  of  tbe  soil,  which  constituted  all 
r  wealth.  Tbe  advantages  of  high  birth,  and  tbe  prero- 
Mirea  of  gentle  blood,  were  sufficiently  appreciated  oii  tlie 
K  part,  and  held  in  profound  reverence  on  the  other,  through 
H  tint  lands  of  tbe  south ;  hut  distinction  of  ranks  was  not 
fuked  in  tJio  same  manner  as  in  northern  countries,  present- 

htionedi  Mona™.  Rei"".  Giov.  P.  Ghisilieri.  al  P.  Gregorio  XIII., 
a  egli  did  preeidentato  di  Romogna.  Prom  Tonduzzi  (Hktoila 
in,  p.  G73'  ire  ne  that  Gbiiilieri  went  into  tbe  pradiioe  in  l£i78. 


^^^H  iiig  no  ohbiaclo  to  a  close  personal  intitnncj.     Tlie  pal 

^^^H  lived  with  their  barona   in  a  sort   of  fraternal  Bubordin! 

^^^^  nor  could  it  easily  be  told  wbether  the  peasantry  wersl 

^^^V  reu.dj  to  offer  service  and  obedience,  or  the  barona  to  i| 

^^^H  aid  and  protection  ;  llieii  connection  had  a  character  tblj 

^^^H  even,  patriarchal.*     One  cause  for  this  probably  was,  tla 

^^^H  baron  abstained  from  giving  his  peasantry  any  canse  & 

^^^H  peal  to  the  stato  authorities,  being  but  little  disposed  to  • 

^^^H  witli  reverence  tlie  feudal  supremacy  of  the  papal  Bee;<j 

^^^f  the  peasants,  they  considered  this  supremacy,  and  the  w 

^^^^  claim  to  jurisdiction  (not  in  cases  of  appeaJ  only,  but  ^ 
the  first  instance),  by  no  means  as  claims  of  right,  but  1 
as  the  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  political  conjun 

^^^^  that  would  soon  paas  away. 

^^^^  There  were  also  found  in  certain  district^  more  espa 

^^^H  in  Romagua,  independent  communities  of  peasantaf     j 

^^^H  were  large  clans,   descending  from  a  common  stock ;  liri 

^^^1  their  own  villages,  generally  half-savage,  all  well-armej 

I*  especially  practised  in  the  use  of  the  arquebas,  they  mH 
hups  be  best  compared  with  the  free  Greek  and  ScliS 

■I  communities,  who  had  preserved  their  privileges  amM 

^^^  Venetians ;  or  with  these  of  Candia,  the  Morea,  and  S| 

^^^L  ti;i,  who  had  regained  their  lost  independence  from  tbel 

^^^^  In  the  states  of  the  church  these  peasants  nleo  adhered! 

^^^1  or  other  of  the  different  factions  :  thus,  the  Oavina.  olaoJ 

^^^H  the  Scardocci  and  SolarolL,  were  Ghibellines ;  the  Mai 

^^^1  Oerroni,  and  Serra  were  Guelphs.     In  the  district  a 

^^^H  Serra  clan  there  was  a  hill,  which  served  as  an  asyloj 

^^^f  those  wbo  had  committed  any  offence.     The  most  impi 

H  of  these  clans  was  the  Cerroni,  whose  numbers  had  eii 
across  the  frontier  into  the  Florentine  territory ;  the* 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  Einaldi  and  Havagli,  bd 

1^^^  -whom,  spite   of  their  common  origin,  there   existed  a1 

^^^L  feud.     They  maintained  a  sort  of  hereditary  conneotioa 

^^^V  ■  Relstione  delta  Romagua  1  "  Essendoii  sggiustati  gU  m 

^^^1  degli  altri."     [Each  bendmg  to  the  humour  oftiie  other.] 

f  The  pcaeantB  also  sometimes  freed  ChemBelves  frou  Aeft 
tonaa  (see  Ghisilierj) :  "  wiUuJrawiig  u  a  body  from  tl 
goTBm  themaeliea  bf  separate  Uw9.  under  a  president  choMa  b] 
•eJre«i  and  who  has  power  to  decide  in  all  thdr  OLffiiii." 


H^  among  the  noblest  families  nf  the  tiinnfi.  and  also  with 
■tain  eminent  jurists,  by  whom   the  taction  was  supported 
mil  questions  with  the  laws.     T]iroughout  Bomagua,  there 
M  no  single  family,  howerer  distinguished,  that  might  not 
(re  been  injured  by  these  handed  peasants.     The  Venetians 
nk  care  to  have  always  an  interest  in  one  or  other  of  theii 
nefa,  for  the  porpose  of  securing  their  aid  in  case  of  war. 
If  these  populations,  aa  we  have  before  remarked,  had  been 
■ell  Dnited,  the  Roman  prelates  would  hare  found  it  difficult 
)  uaert  their  authority,  but  in  their  dissensions  the  govern- 
tent  found  its  strength.     To  this  effect  a  president  of  Eo- 
LHgiia,  writing   to   Gregory  XIIL,   espresaea   himself,   as   I 
Bd,  in  his  report :   "Very  difficolt  is  the  task  of  governing, 
'tea  the  people  hold  themselves  too  closely  together ;  let 
«m  be  disunited,  and  the  mastery  is  then  easily  gained."* 
We  was,  besides,  another  circumstance  acting  in  iavonr  of 
>Terament.     This  was  the  formation  of  a  party  consisting  of 
»  peaceable  men  of  the  middle  elates  who  desired  to  lire 
iquilly,  and  were  not  attached  to  either  faction.     In  Fano 
is  puty  entered    into  an   association  called   the   "  Holy 
Dion,"  compelled  to  this,  as  the  record  of  their  institution 
foitli,  "  because  all  the  town  is  become  fnll  of  robbers  and 
arderers,  so  that,  not  only  are  those  in  jeopardy  who  join 
ijSDUalves  to  the  several  feuds,  but  also  those  who  would  fain 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."     They  bound 
■emselves,  by  an  oath  in  the  church,  as  brethren  fur  Ufe  and 
laath,  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  town,  and  to  ester- 
nOKte  those  who  sought  to  disturb  it.+     They  were  favoured 
ly  tlie  government,   from  whom  they  received  permission   ta 
tury  arms,  and  we  find  them  throughout  Honmgna  under  the 
name  of  the  Pa(nfici.     From  this  body  was  gradually  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  plebeian  magistracy.    Adherents  of  govern- 
ment might  also  be  found  among  the  free  peasants ;  the  Man~ 
telli,  for  e:xample,  attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  the 

il  popolo  dtsanito  facilineDte  u  domina,  cod 

I  i  troppo  nnilo."     (Sm  lAf  lul.) 

be  Hermandad.     AmUoi,  Memorie  di  Paoo, 
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legate ;  they  arrest«il  baoditti,  and  acted  as  wardeaa  oi  lift 
fi'ontierB,  a,  service  that  procured  tliem  increased  estima^. 
among  the  neigiibouriiig  clana.*  Local  jealonsics,  the  cm 
testa  ariainj;  between  citiea  and  the  atirroiinding  rillagea,  wii 
varions  other  internal  differences,  all  contributed  t«  increu 
the  power  of  the  government. 

Here,  then,  in  place  of  that  respect  for  law,  good  order,  a 
stability,  which,  judging  from  its  theory  only,  we  flhonld  kl 
expected  this  constitution  of  tbe  state  to  produce,  we  find  tl 
turbulent  strife  of  factions,  intervention  of  the  goTemmeat: 
long  as  them  remained  at  yariance,  reaction  and  oppoatH 
of  the  municipalities  when  they  are  again  united; 
acting  in  support  of  the  law,  violence  opposed  to  the  l»i 
every  man  trying  to  what  ertent  he  might  rebel  with  imp 

Immediately  after  the  acceesion  of  Leo  X.,  the  Floren^H 
who  had  obtained  a  large  share  in  the  admin istratjon, 
erciaed  the  rights  of  ,the  Curia  witli  the  must  oppiH 
violence.  Deputations  from  tbe  cities  were  seen  to  arriye 
Rome,  one  after  another,  entreating  relief  frum  their  burtlia 
Havenna  declared  itself  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  Tntl 
rather  than  endure  the  continuance  of  each  a  systero.t  D< 
ing  vacancies  of  the  j)ontiScate,  it  frequently  happened  11 
the  ancient  feudal  lords  would  return  to  power,  and  were  I 
expelled  by  the  new  pope  without  considerable  difficnt 
The  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  being  alieut 
from  the  papal  see.  A  cardinal,  a  connection  of  the  pope, 
perhaps  some  neighbonring  prince,  would  occasionally  oBa 
sum  of  money  to  the  " camera"  for  the  right  of  govemi 
one  or  other  of  these  towns.     Aware  of  tbis,  the  townt, 

*  According  to  the  Rr.UCiotie  della  RoiDBgna.  Qiey  also  tailed  tbi 
mItcu  "  men  of  Sciato,"  from  their  dwelling. pis ce.  "  Men,"  tMjt 
same,  "  who  mHde  themseWes  much  renpeeted.  they  are  Guelphs,  lad 
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!  part,  had  oi^eota  and  euvoys  at  Rome,  wlioee  3fGoe  it 
to  discover  all  projecta  of  this  sort  on  the  instant  of  their 
lation,  and  to  inteqiose  for  their  defeat ;  in  this  they 
J  most  frequently  Huecessfnl ;  they  were,  however,  some- 
«  compelled  to  employ  force  againat  the  papal  autLorities, 
even  against  the  pontifTs  troops.  In  the  history  of  nearly 
1  these  towns  arc  found  instances  of  very  detennined  insuh- 
pdination.  It  once  happened  in  Faenza  that  the  citizens  had 
Kgtilar  battle  with  the  Swiss  guards  of  Leo  X.  This  was 
the  summer  of  1521.  They  fought  furiously  in  the  streets, 
i  the  Swiss  had  succeeded  in  gathering  themselves  into  one 
dy  on  the  market-place  (piaiiza) ;  but  the  townsmen  having 
wicaded  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it,  the  Swiss  were 
ratent  to  deport  quietly,  since  they  oould  do  so  unmolested, 
^hen  one  of  the  harriers  had  been  removed.  The  anniversary 
[  this  day  was  long  afterwards  celebrated  in  Faenza  with 
(li^ous  solemnities  and  rejoicings.*'  Jesi,  again,  though  by 
le&QS  a  town  of  importtuce,  had  yet  courage  to  attack  the 
■governor  in  his  pdaoe,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1528. 
le  had  demanded  certain  marks  of  honour,  which  the  inha- 
Utants  refused.  The  peasants  united  themselves  to  the  citi- 
Kns,  they  took  into  their  pay  a  hundred  Albanians  who 
lllWiced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drove  the  vice- 
'  remor,  with  his  followers,  from  the  town.  The  chronicler 
Jew,  in  other  respects  a  most  devout  Catholic,  relates  this 
t  with  infinite  complacency.  "  My  native  town,"  says  he, 
now  seeing  herself  restored  to  her  primitive  freedom,  resolved 
•demnJy  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  at  the  pub- 
Se  eTpen8e."+ 

But  other  results  were  sure  to  proceed  from  these  acts  of 
fclence ;  new  oppressions  for  example,  punishments,  and 
sr  restrictions.  All  such  occasions  were  gladly  seized  by 
government,  as  affording  a  pretext  for  depriving  the 
aa  tbst  still  retained  any  efficient  part  of  their  ancient 
[q»atdaice,  of  its  last  traces,  and  reducing  them  to  entire 

*  TVmdniii,  Hietorie  di  FaenzK,  p.  609. 

t  Bsldutini,  Memoric  iilariche  dcU'  sntictiiatms  Cittl  di  Jed  :  Jwd, 

M,  p.  2SS. 


tot  AnuINUTBATlON   OF  1 

Of  tti«  we  liive  remukable  example*  in  ths  Urt|{ 
Aaeoiui  lod  Perugia.  j 

From  Ancona  the  pontifia  receiTed  a  very  amaU  anal 
liDte  only,  as  a  more  recognllion  of  tbeir  aovemgntj^ 
iamit&c'macy  o!  this  become  all  tba  more  a,ppareiit  as  ui 
sdrancetl  in  riches  and  prosperity.  Tbe  revenaea  of  i 
were  esiimal^d  by  the  court  at  20,000  acuili,  and  it  wa^ 
to  be  intolerable  that  tbe  local  nobility  should  divide  d 
a  Btim  among  themselves.  It  chanced  that  the  dty  oi 
refused  the  payment  of  new  imposts,  but  &lao  took  I 
possession  of  a  castle  to  which  it  had  claims.  Thb  ocet 
a  violent  misunderetanding.  The  mode  of  assertinfl 
rig'lits  sometimes  adopted  by  governments  in  that  day  ^ 
thy  of  notice.  The  papal  officers  drove  off  the  catd 
the  march  of  Ancona,  by  way  of  levying  the  new  taxes 
they  called  making  reprisals. 

But  Clement  Til.  was  not  content  with  these  "  reji 
He  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportanity  to  make  1 
really  master  of  Ancona,  and  this  he  made  no  scrapie  c 
ploying  artifice  to  bring  about. 

Declaring  that  the  Turkish  power,  emboldened  by  itaj 
successes  in  Egypt  and  Rhodes,  and  the  extent  of  its  in| 
in  the  Mediterraneao,  might  be  daily  expected  to  atiacti 
he  caused  a  fortress  to  be  erected  in  Ancona.  Many  1^ 
ships  were  constantly  at  anchor  off  Ancona,  and  the  | 
expressed  extreme  apprehension  for  its  safety,  defeacelof 
was,  alleging  this  as  the  only  motive  for  raising  the  & 
He  sent  Antonio  Sangallo  to  construct  the  worl^  whid 
cceded  with  excessive  rapidity,  and  a  small  garrison  Bootj 
appeared  to  tJike  possession.  This  was  the  niomeol 
Clement  had  awaited  :  matters  having  arrived  so  far,  d 
vernor  of  the  march,  Monsignore  Bernardino  delta  1 
who,  though  a  priest,  was  a  man  of  martial  character,  ai 
before  Ancona  one  raoming  in  September  of  1562,  wi 
imposing  force  which  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring. 
had  snpplied  to  him.  Having  seized  one  of  tbe  gat 
marched  U)  the  market-place  and  drew  up  his  trnopa  i 
the  palace.  Suspecting  no  evil,  the  Anziani,  but  m 
choMn  by  lot,  were  peaceably  abiding  here,  with  the  I 
of  the  supreme  diguity  around  them ;  Delia  Baiba  t 
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his  escort  of  officers,  and  with  little  ceremony  inrnnned 
em  that  "  the  pnpe  bad  dctenninod  to  take  the  uncontrolled 
Semment  of  Ancona  into  his  own  hanib."  TLere  waa  no 
Bsibility  of  opposing  effectual  lesistance,  for  though  the 
Dnger  nobles  hastily  gathered  a  few  bands  of  devoted  ad- 
ents  from  the  aeighbouriDg  Tillages,  the  elders,  perceiving 
t  the  papal  troops  were  prepared  by  tiieir  new  fortifications 
every  emergency,  refused  to  expose  the  city  to  devastation 
i.  min :  they  submitted,  therefore,  to  what  they  saw  was 

B  Anriani  vacated  the  palace,  and  imniediately  after 
peared  the  new  legate,  Benedetto  degli  Accolti,  from  whom 
Camtra  Apo»tol\ca  had  received  promise  of  twenty  thon- 
\  Bcndi  annually  for  the  right  of  government  in  Ancona. 
And  now  its  position  was  changed  entirely :  all  arms  were 

Enired  to  be  surrendered,  and  sizty-four  of  the  princi))al 
lea  were  banished  ;  the  magistracy  was  placed  in  different 
ids;  portions  of  the  administration  were  intrusted  to  per- 
who  were  not  noble,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
lunding.  The  old  statutes  were  no  longer  suffered  to 
in  the  rule  of  government. 

oe  to  him  who  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  new  regula- 
Some  of  the  principal  nobles  iucmred  the  suspicion  of 
Bpiraey, — they  were  instantly  seized,  condemned,  and  bt- 
Lded.  On  the  folloiring  day  a  carpet  was  spread  in  tho 
tket-place ;  on  tins  were  laid  the  bodies,  each  with  a  burn- 
i  toich  beside  it ;  and  thus  they  remained  through  the  whole 

inliahitauta  of  Ancona  were 
III  III.  from  some  portion  of  the  s( 
filBt  suffered,  but  their  subjection  wi 

;  their  former  independence  he  wae 
tBstore.* 
rbis  pontiff  was,  in  fact,  more  disp< 

the  fetters  of  the  conquered  cities 

ample  in  that  of  Perugia,  for  whoi 
^d  that  same  Bernardino  della  Barb 


ed  to  fix  than  to  re- 
u  most  instances,  lu 
subjugation  heenc 
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Tbo  price  of  salt  being  doubled  by  Paul  III.,  tbe  peoplp] 
Perugia  declared  that  they  were  justified   by  their  privilq 
in  refuairg  to  pay  it.      Tor  this  the  pope  excorainiiniia 
tbem ;  and  the  citizens,  3,ssembling  in  the  charclieB,  electE 
magistracy  of  "tweuty-fivo  defenders."      They  Iwd  thet 
of  their  town  befuie  &  crucifix  in  the  market-place,  ami  li 
Bides  took  up  arms. 
A  general  commotion  was  excited  by  the  revolt  of  u 
portant  a  city,  and  very  grave  consequences  would  dtmb 
have  ensued  had  there  been  war  in  any  other  part  of  It 
but  as   all  was  trunquil,   the  asBistanco  on  which  the 
habitants  had  calculated  from  surrounding  states,  couldn* 
rendered, 
Accordingly,  when  Pier  Lnigi  Famese  appeared  be(on 
town  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Italians  and  three  t 
I  sand  Spaniarils,  Perugia,  though  possessing  considerable  p4 

I  had  yet  not  wherewith  to  oppose  a  force  so  considerable. 

^^^^  government  of  the  twenty-five,  too,  was  rather  distingiii 
^^^L  by  violence  and  tyranny  than  by  prudence  and  careful  I 
^^^H  enrefi  for  the  defence  of  the  town ;  they  did  not  even  pra 
^^^P  money  to  pay  the  troops  brought  to  their  aid  by  a  memU 
^^^  the  Baglione  family.  Ascanio  Colonna,  who  ako  resisted 
f  same  impost,  was  their  only  ally,  and  he  confined  himBcl 

driving  off  ca^ttlo  from  the  domains  of  the  church,  nor  ( 
he  be  prevailed  on  to  afibrd  a  more  efi^ectual  assiatanee. 
I  Thns  Perugia,  after  a  brief  enjoyment  of  liberty,  WM 1 

I  reduced  to  snbjection,  and  surrendered  on  the  third  of  i 

I,  1540.     Clothed  in  long  mourning  dresses,  with  ropes  I 

(  their  necks,  the  deputies  of   the  city  presented  thtml 

I  beneath   the  portico  of  St.  Pefer,  and  kneeling  at  the  h 

I  the  pontifi',  entreated  his  pardon. 

This  was  not  refused ;  but  their  liberties  were  enl 
I  destroyed,  and  all  their  rights  and  privileges  repealed. 

And  now  Bernardino  della  Barba  arrived  in  Ferngia, 
;  dealt  with  that  city  as  he  had  done  with  ^nconit.     Th 

habitants  were  compelled  t«  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  the  d 
:'  with  which  they  Irnd  been  acoustomed  to  close  their  si 

were  taken  away;  the  houses  of  the  "twenty-five^"  wbc 
themselves  escaped  in  time,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  ■! 
the  site  of  that  inhabited  by  the  Baglioni,  a  fottieat 
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The   citirenH  were   oblig*!   to   pay  the  eijiensa 
A    chief   magistrate    was    now   aj^inted,   whose 
le  suliiciently  denotes  the  character  (j(  liis  diitiee ;  he  waa 
'■  the  conservator   of  ecclesiaBtical   obedience."      The 
title  of  "prior"  waa,  indeed,  restored  le  this  fiinc 
J  hy  a   subsequent  pontiff,   but  the   reatitution   of   liia 
tmer  powers  did  nut  arcompany  it.* 

"     he  same  force  that  had  subju^ted  Perugia,  Aacanio 
a  was  also  put  down  and  expelled  from  all  his  stroDg 

6  These  repeated  and  succeaaful  achievements  effected  an 
punense  augmentation  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  states  of 
pte  church, — neither  city  nor  baron  dared  now  presume  to 
^pose  it.  The  independent  muuicipalities  had  submitted  oDa 
r  another,  and  the  Roman  court  hail  at  length  drawn  the 
'e  resources  of  the  country  into  its  own  hands,  to  be  diH- 
d  of  for  the  fortherancc  of  its  own  purposes. 
f  Let  uH  DOW  examine  the  manner  in  which  tb 
«  administered. 


§  2.     Finanea, 

I  the  Brat  instance  we  mu^  proceed  to  make  ourBelvee 
ed  with  the  system  of  tjie  {>apal  finances,  and  the 
a  this  system  is  important,  not  only  as  regards  the 
BiAU  states,  but  also  because  of  the  example  furnished  by 
D  all  Earope. 
(We  have  first  to  observe  that  the  system  of  exclmnges 
a  the  middle  ages  originated  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
1  papal  revenues,  which,  due  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
'  e  tianemitted  to  the  Curia  from  every  separate 
int^:  bnt  it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  system 
t  tialjona]  debt  by  which  we  are  even  now  enveloped,  and 
'(dch  maintains  so  important  an  influence  on  the  operatlona  of 

f  Miriotti,  Memorie  !e1«riche  civili  ed  ei^cleEkBtiche  de)la  CiCtil  di 
0  contsdo ;  Femgia,  1806 ;  giiea  us  autheotic  sad  mianta 
beie  eients,  to),  i.  p.  113 — lGt>i  and  again  refen  W  tbenl 


!   first   fu]]y  developed   in   tlie  slatea  i 


There  has  doubtless  been  justice  in  tlio  complaints 
■gaitiat  the  enactions  of  Rome  duriog  the  fifteenth  ce 
bnt  it  ia  also  true  tbat  of  the  proceeda  a  small  part  a 
passed  into  tlie  handa  of  the  pope,  Piua  II.  enjoyed 
obedience  of  all  Europe,  yet  he  once  suffered  so  extrem 
dearth  of  money  that  he  wua  forced  to  restrict  hia  hw 
hold  and  himself  to  one  meal  a  day !  The  two  hniK 
thousand  ducabs  required  for  the  Turkish  war  that  he 
meditating  had  to  be  borrowed ;  and  those  petty  expedic 
adopted  by  many  popes,  of  demanding  from  a  prino 
bishop,  or  a  gnind--uiastar,  who  might  have  some  cause  b 
the  court,  the  gift  of  a  gold  cup  filled  with  ducats,  or  a 
Hot  of  rich  furs,*  only  ahow  the  depressed  and  wretched 
ditjon  of  their  resourcca. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  money  reached  the  court,  if  o 
those  extravagant  sums  that  many  hare  believed,  yet 
very  considerable  extent ;  but,  arrived  ao  far,  it  was  at 
dispersed  throagh  channels  innumerable.  A  large  port 
for  example,  was  absorbed  by  the  revenues  of  those  of^ 
which  it  had  long  been  tho  practice  to  dispose  of  by 
The  income  of  these  offices  was  principally  derived  from 
qaisites  and  fees,  and  but  slight  restraint  was  imposed  oij 
exactions  of  those  who  had  purchased  them.  The  pr' 
which  each  of  these  appointments  was  resold  as  it  b 
vacant,  was  all  that  recurred  to  the  papal  cofiers. 

If  then  the  pontiff  desired  to  undertake  any  costly 
prise,  he  was  compelled  to  find  some  extraordinary  exped 
for  procuring  the  means;  jubilees  and  indulgences  were  ! 
most  welcome  aoxiliaries;  incited  by  these,  the  piety  of 
&ithful  secured  him  an  ample  resource.  He  had  also  ani 
mode  of  gaining  supplies  at  hia  need.     He  had  but  to  o 


L  SilnU 

^^_  tbeSn 
^^^^L  mskini 
^^^H  pusiot 


Voigt,  Voices  fron 
ory.  inF,  vonRaui 

:mirks  on  thii  eabject.     Whoever  bna  bcccbb  to  die 
SilnU  Tor  und  seit  dem  Jahre  1740,  v\K  find  there,  ii.  iSi.  ■  M 
tine  Sftetntb  cfnlnrv,  not  badly  doae,DD  this  iDOnstroos  argtem  of  pr..— 
Disking :  "  Passio  domini  papw  aecnnduni  maream  aun  el  arEfnli.       | 
d  tlie  popB,  according  K    ' 


now  aSces,  wLen  tbe  salt  of  these  was  sure  to  afford  Liiu  a 
KHiMtable  amount.  This  was  an  extraordinary  sort  of  lowi, 
■nd  one  for  whicb  the  church  paid  heavy  interest,  which  had 
to  be  provided  for  hy  an  increase  of  the  impo^.  The  prac- 
tice bad  long  prerailed  ;  aD  anthentic  regiater  existing  in  the 
loieeof  Gbigi  enumerates  nearly  eiz  hundred  and  tifty  sale- 
■ble  offices,  of  which  the  income  amounted  to  about  on^ 
lundred  thonaand  scudi.*  These  were  for  the  most  part, 
pKtcnmtors,  registrars,  abbreviators,  correctors,  notariee 
•eowtariea,  nay,  even  messengers  and  doorkeepers,  whose 
increased  numbers  were  continuaUy  raising  the  expense  of  a 
bull  or  brief.  It  was  indeed  for  that  very  puqiose  that  their 
offices  took  the  particular  form  assigned  them,  aa  to  tbe 
dntiee  connected  with  each,  these  were  little  or  nothing. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  succeeding  poi>e3,  iuvolTeJ 
u  tliey  were  in  the  politice  of  Europe,  would  eagerly  have 
nconrse  to  so  convenient  a  method  of  replenishing  their 
ccSers.  Sistua  IV.,  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  hia  pro- 
tloiotaiy,  Stnolfo,  founded  whole  coUeges,  the  places  in  which 
be  sold  for  a  few  hundred  ducats  each ;  most  curious  are  the 
tilJes  that  some  of  them  bore.  There  was  the  college,  for 
TOmple,  ''  of  the  hundred  Janisearies,"  who  were  nominated 
fuf  Doe  hundred  thousand  ducata,  and  whose  appointments 
'^K  then  paid  from  the  profita  arising  on  bulls  and  tho  pro- 
Mcfs  of  the  first-fruits  {annates ),'|'  "  Notariats "  ajid 
"  pio^honotariata,"  the  office  of  procurator  to  the  "  camera;" 
'My  ihing,  in  abort,  was  eold  under  Sixtus  IV.,  who  carried 
t^  system  to  auch  an  extent  that  he  has  frequently  been 
wlSea  its  founder,  nor  indeed  was  it  completely  organized 
"oti!  tia  time.  A  new  college  of  twenty-six  secretaries,  with  a 
Mmplement  of  other  officers,  was  founded  hy  Innocent  VIII. 
">t  sixty  thousand  scudi ;  the  embarrassments  of  this  pontiff 

li  officii  pia  antichi:  MS.  Bibliotbeca  Chigi,  No.  ii.  50.  There 
-.1  offices,  and  98,340  Bcndi,  before  the  creation  of  Siitua  IV.  So 
Wle  truth  is  there  in  the  assertion  of  OnuphriuB  Fanviniua,  ths.t  Siitui 
"I-  wu  the  first  pontiff  who  wild  them. 

t  There  were  also  Stndiates  aot)  Mameluties,  who  were,  however, 
•ftofwarfls  anppreBsed.  "  Cautioners,  without  whom  no  papers  were 
•Wsidered  oompletE."  Onnphrius  Panviniua.  According  to  the  registei 
^idi  Antich.'!,  this  creation  appears  to  have  brought  onlv  iO.OPQ 
EXi. 
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were  euch  that  lie  was  compelled  fo  give  even  the  iKi|'al  Uan 
aa  security.  Alexander  VI.  named  ejglity  writers  of  hneSt, 
eacli  of  whom  paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Bcudi  ior  bii 
place;  Julius  11.  added  one  hundred  "  writers  of  areluTw' 
at  tho  same  price. 

Meanwhile  the  sources  whence  oil  these  hundreds  of  officOT 
drew  their  emoluments  were  not  ineshanatible.  We  hwt 
seen  how  almost  all  Christian  states  made  efforts,  and  reij 
frequently  successful  efforts,  to  limit  the  encroacfamenta  of  lb 
papal  court.  This  happened,  too,  precisely  when  the  popW 
had  been  led  into  a  vast  expenditure  by  the  luognitode 
their  under Calitiigs. 

ThiB  disposition  of  other  countries  made  the  circumstance 
their  obtaining  so  great  an  osteusion  of  their  own  territori 
extremely  fortunate  ;  for  though  their  government  was  in  tl 
first  instance  very  mild,  they  nevertheless  drew  large  eama  &a 
lliese  sources,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  this  incon 
administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ecclesiastical  fundfl. 

When  Julius  II.  secured  the  EoJaries  of  the  above-met| 
tioned  "  writers,"  by  an  assignation  on  the  annates,  he  adda 
a  further  security  charged  on  the  customs  and   exoheqwi 
He  also  instituted  a  college  of  one  hundred  and  forty-ooe  jn 
adents  of  the  Annona,  all  of  whom  were  pwd  from  the  piiUI 
chest ;  he  made  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country  m 
basis  for  contracting  loans.      The  most  distinguishing  cl 
teristic  of  this  pope  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers  wa 
he  could  raise  what  money  he  pleased;  that  was,  in  a  c 
measure,  the  foundation  of  his  policy. 

Still  more  urgent  were  the  demands  of  Leo  X.  than  thoM 
of  Julius  had  been ;  he  was  equally  involved  in  war,  v^ 
much  less  provident,  and  more  dependent  on  the  political  ■! 
of  bis  family,  which  last  required  to  be  paid  for,  "  That  tl 
pope  should  ever  keep  a  thousand  dacats  together  was 
thing  as  impossible,"  says  Francesco  Vettori  of  tbispootj^' 
"  as  that  a  stone  should  of  its  own  will  take  to  flying  throngt 
the  air."  He  has  been  reproached  with  having  spent  the  rCTfc 
nues  of  three  popes  :  that  of  his  predecessor,  from  whom  M 
inherited  a  considerable  treasure,  his  own.  and  that  of  ok 
■uocessnr,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  mass  of  debt.  Not  conteaT 
with  selling  existing  ofhces,  his  eitraordinarj'  nominadon  ■ 


)  brouglit  him  in  important  suma  ;  tied  hnring  ouco 
,he  beaten  path  of  establisUing  oflicea  for  uo  other 

than  to  sell  tbem,  be  proceeded  along  it  with  the 
rtinacioua  boldnesa.  More  than  twelve  hundred  of 
pointmenta  were  created  by  him  alone,*  the  one  point 
h  all  theao  portionarii,  seudieri,  cavaliei-i  dl  S. 
and  whatever  other  strange  name  they  bore,  agreed, 
,  that  all  paid  a  eum  of  money  for  their  offices,  and 
le  interest  of  it  for  life  by  virtue  of  these  titles. 
)pointnient  had  no  other  signification.  Some  alight 
,ive  waH  sometimea  conferred  in  addition  to  the  inte- 
t  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  life  annuity ;  from  such  sales 
lid  to  have  drawn  nine  hundred  thousand  scudi. 
interest  was  indeed  extremely  high,  amounting  an- 
n  an  eighth  of  the  capital, "t"  which  was  to  a  certain 
wovided  for  by  a  slight  increase  of  ecclesiastical  dues, 

larger  portion  came  from  the  newlj-eontjuered  pro- 

This  latter  part  of  the  general  sum  proceeded,  first 
I  surplus  fnnda  of  the  municipal  administrations,  which 
jd  into  the  colfera  of  the  state^  next  from  the  alnoi 
ind  then  from  the  salt  trade.  The  remainder  wa^  sap- 
f  the  Roman  custom-house.  The  number  of  saleable 
nents  was  increased  by  Leo  to  two  thousand  one  hun- 
1  fifty,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  estimated  at 
indred  and  twenty  thousand  acudi,  and  was  a  burthen 

church  and  state. 

however  blameable  this  prodigality  might  in  itself 
en,  yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  in  it,  by  por- 
that  for  the  time  its  effects  were  rather  beueficial  than 
a.  If  Borne  at  this  period  acquired 
Ji  and  prosperity,  it  must  be  attributed  principally 
monetary  system  we  have  described.  In  no  city 
le  capitalist  of  that  day  invest  his  money  to  so  much 

mtito  di  U  Relation  di  M.  Mir 
ha  U  loo  libersl,  and  oannot 


1 


ducats,  receiv 


aVedSO.filOdueata. 
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aiivantage;  tho  number  of  tiew  appointmejts,  the  Tacaui^ 
imd  rci-appointnieuta,  kept  up  n,  continual  jiovemant  id  tlHr 
Curia  ;  so  tliat  each  man  could  easily  find  liis  opportanity  fitf 
advancement. 

By  these  operations  the  necessity  for  Imposing  new 
was  also  avoided.  The  states  of  the  church  Tvere  unqiiw-' 
tionably  less  burtbened  with  imposts  at  that  moment  than  aaj 
other ;  and  Rome,  as  compared  with  otier  cities,  was  eqnoUj 
fortunate  b>b  to  amount  of  taxation.  It  had  long  before  ' 
represented  to  the  Romans,  that,  whereas  other  cities 
loaded  by  their  lords  with  heavy  loans  and  vexatiooB  impoite 
they  on  their  parts  were  rather  made  rich  by  their  Boreragv 
the  pope.  A  secretary  of  Clement  VII.  who  wrote  Wj 
account  of  the  conclave  by  which  that  pontiff  was  eleote^ 
expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  mon 
devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the  lightness  of  their  burthens  eoo- 
sidered,  "From  Terracina  to  Placentia,"  he  exclaims,  "iW 
church  is  in  possession  of  a  broad  and  ftur  portion  of  Italf. 
her  dominion  extends  far  and  wide,  yet  all  those  flonrii. 
ing  lands  and  rich  cities,  which  under  any  other  sovereigi 
would  be  burthened  for  the  support  of  large  armies,  pay  iH 
more  to  the  popes  than  just  so  much  as  will  meet  the  eipew 
of  their  own  adminstration."* 

But  this  state  of  things  could  last  only,  as  is  eridenl,  • 
long  as  there  was  surplus  money  in  the  public  cofTers.  iM 
lumself  did  not  succeed  in  funding  all  his  loans  ;  he  had  I  "' 
rowed  thirty-two  thousand  soudi  from  Aluise  Gaddi,  and 
hundred  thousand  from  Bernardo  Bini.  SaWiati,  Bid  . 
and  others  of  his  servants  and  connections,  had  done  IbA 
utmost  to  procure  him  money,  their  hopes  of  repayment  ui 

*  Tianfluua  Albergatos,  CommeDtarii  Keram  saj  temporis  (the  dncrif* 
don  of  the  conclave  rather)  :  "  upulentisaimi  populi  et  ditissmK  ubth 
qnie,  ei  alteriua  ditionis  esaenl,  euia  vCi^galibua  vel  magaaa  eureitiUilM 
pOBsenl,  Somano  pontifici  vii  tantum  tributum  pendunt,  qaintum  il 
pratorum  magiatratnumqueeipenaam  Bu£Ecere  qoeal"  (tit  Itxl).  ladf 
Relation  of  Zorai,  1617,  the  united  revenues  of  Perneia,  SpoletO.  H 
March  and  Romagnn,  are  set  down  al  120,000  dneata,  after  a  c«lcnl«fll» 
by  Franwsco  Armellino.  The  half  of  tliia  went  info  the  papal  treuilji 
"  Di  quel  aomina  U  mita  q  per  terra  per  pagar  i  legati  el  alUi  "fW^ 
ultra  mitit  ha  il  papa."  Unfortunately  there  are  numeiinii  errOM  h  B( 
eopj  ot  thi*  report  u  giveii  t^  San'iWi, 


tnre  rewards  irere  founded  on  liis  known  libOToIity.  and 
B  comparatively  early  years.  By  his  sudden  death  thoy 
all  utterly  rained. 
ke  finttnciftl  operations  of  Leo  X.  left  bis  dominions  ii 

of  exhaustion,  the  conflequeoces  of  which  were  very 
felt  by  his  eucoessor, 

le  nniveraal  hatrcMi  drawn  upon  himeelf  by  the  nnlui-ky  , 
RD,  was  indeed  caused  in  a  great  meaaure  by  the  direct 
I  Le  was  compelled  to  impose.     He  found  himself  in  the 

urgent  need,  and  laid  the  tax  of  half  a  ducat  on  each 
ih  ;*  this  was  not  much,  hut  was  most  unpopnlar  with 
Zomana,  to  whom  demands  of  this  character  were  almost 

Mther  could  Clement  VII.  avoid  tlio  imposition  of  new 
I ;  he  chose  indirect  ones :  yet  much  complaint  arose 
iBt  Cardinal  Armellino,  who  was  believed  to  have  inrented 
.  The  increased  duties  levied  at  the  city-gates,  on 
les  of  daily  necessity,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction, 
ill  were  obliged  to  endure  them.t  Affairs  were  indeed 
ch  a,  condition  that  much  more  important  supplies  than 
I  were  demanded,  and  conid  not  be  dispensed  with. 
p  to  this  time,  loans  had  been  raised  under  the  form  of 
tie  offices ;  an  approximation  to  the  system  of  direct 
iwas  first  made  by  Clement  VII.  on  the  decisive  occasion 
tB  armament  against  Charles  Y.  in  1526. 
1  the  method  by  offices,  the  capital  was  lost  on  the  death 
le  purchaser,  unless  his  family  coald  make  interest  to 
rer  it  from  the  treasury ;  but  Clement  now  raised  a 
lal  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  which  did  not  yield 
gh  an  interest  as  the  places,  though  still  a  large  one,  ten 
DenL  namely ;  but  which  continued  the  property  of  the 
I.  This  is  a  monta  non  vacabile,  the  monle  della  fede, 
interest  wsa  charged  on  the  customs,  and  was  further 

Bieroajmo  NegiO  s  Marc  ADtonio  Micheli,  7  April,  1523  :  Letten' 
Indpi,  i.  p.  114. 

POBcari,  Relatione,  1525  :  "  Thfre  is  Eome  murtDiiriiig  iti  Rome*  on 
mt  of  CardiDBl  Armellino,  «ho  bas  devised  new  schemes  for  raising 

Lhe  has  made  new  laxea,  so  that  if  a  man  do  but  brirg  a  few 
or  other  eatables  for  Gale,  he  must  pa^  something:    this  Ui 
•  mZJiOaducHU." 
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(ecurcil  by  a-  provision  that  each  creditor  should  reeelTi 
&  ahare  in  ihe  direction  of  the  dogana  (customs).  The  o' 
fitmi  was  not  however  entirely  aibaodoned,  these  monCi  beu 
&bo  inoorponitcd  as  were  colleges.  There  were  certain 
eoDtractors  for  the  loaa,  who  paid  the  sum  required  to  tliif 
treasury,  and  tlion  divided  it  in  shares  among  the  memlefs  of 
the  college. 

And  now  are  we  to  say  that  these  creditors  of  the  state,  ii 
so  fiir  as  they  had  a  lien  on  the  general  income,  ( 
produce  of  the  common  labour,  had  also  an  indirect  share  il 
the  government  ?  It  was  certainly  so  understood  in  Ramt, 
and  without  the  form  of  such  a  participation,  no  man  woali 
lend  bis  money. 

But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  vraa  the  commencement  of  widdy 
extensive  financial  operations. 

These  were  entered  into  with  a  certain  moderation  by  Vii£ 
III.  He  contented  himself  with  diminishing  the  interest  d 
the  manti  established  by  Clement,  and  being  suecessfdt  il 
making  new  assignments  of  it,  he  increased  the  capital  h 
uearly  one  half.  He  eetablislied  no  new  monti,  but  for  tU 
moderation  he  was  amply  indemniBed  by  the  creation  of  bI 
hondred  new  places.  The  measures  by  which  this  pondl 
rendered  himself  memorable  in  the  history  of  papal  finanol^ 
were  of  a  somewhat  different  character. 

The  commotions  occasioned  by  his  increase  of  the  price 
salt  we  have  already  noticed.     This  source  of  income  I 
relin(]^uifihed  ;  but  in  its  stead  he   imposed  the   direct  tU 
the  tuieidio,  solemnly  promising,  however,  tliat  it  sbonid  o 
be  permanent.     It  is  this  impost  that  waa  levied  in  so  nmi 
of  the  southern  states  at  that  time.      In  Spain  it  wa£  oilln 
the  lervieio,  in  Naples  the  donatiw,  in  Milan  the  tn«RtWi 
and  in  other  places  it  was  known  under  different  titles. 
was  originally  introduced  into  the  states  of  the  chorch 
three  years  only,  and  was  fixed  at  three  hundred  thoasui 
•oodi.     The  contribution  of  each  province  wa«  detennioedi 
Rome;  the  provincial  parliaments  then  assembled  to  dii" 
this  sum  among  the  several  towns,  and  the  local  govenimi 
again  apportioned  it  between  themselves,  and  the  surround 
districts.     No  one  was  exempt.     Ail  the  lay  snbjecU  of 
Sonaa  church,  whatevei  t£eiE  ^ilvilsgea  and 
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nuurquiaes,  Wons,  feudal  tenaute,  anJ  public  oltir^n  not 
«xcepteii,  are  enjoined  by  tie  bull  for  thia  tax  to  coitrlbute 
Jhit  fih&re  of  the  burthen.* 

^Payment  waa  nevertbelesa  not  made  without  urgent  romon- 
ince,  more  especially  when  it  was  fbutid  that  tLts  lutHdia 
I  contioDally  renewed  from  one  period  of  three  jears  to 
wtber ;  it  was  indeed  never  formally  repealed,  but  neither 
I  it  ever  perfectly  colleeted.t  Bologna  had  been  rot«d 
1  thirty  thouaand  Bcudi,  bnt  her  inhabitants  had  the  fore- 
{bt  to  compound  for  perpetual  freedom  from  this  impost 
}  tha  payment  of  one  large  sum.  Parma  and  Placcutia 
«  alienated,  and  did  not  pay ;  of  what  took  place  in  other 
ities,  that  of  Fano  will  afford  us  au  example:  this  town  refused 
BW  some  time  to  pay  the  share  apportioned  to  it,  under 
[netext  of  being  rated  too  highly,  and  Paul  agreed  for  once 
fc«  remit  tbo  arrears,  bnt  on  condition  that  tbe  full  amount 
Blionld  be  applied  to  repair  the  defences  of  the  city.  Sub- 
sequently too  tbey  were  alwayfl  allowed  a  third  of  their  con- 
tingent for  tbe  same  purpose,  Tbe  descendants  of  these  men 
Tieyerthelees  coutiuued  to  declare  that  tbey  were  rated  too 
Ikighly ;  tbe  rural  populations  also  uttered  incessant  outcriee 

§tbe  large  share  the  towns  imposed  on  their  shouJdere;  these 
I  Bought  to  emancipate  themselTes  from  tbe  rule  of  tbe 
m-council ;  and  as  this  body  asserted  its  saprcmat-y,  they 
old  fain  hare  had  recourse  to  tbe  protection  of  tbe  duke  of 
XJrbino,  But  we  should  be  led  too  far  from  our  subject  were 
"^e  to  pursue  these  local  dis|iuteB  into  their  details  ;  what  we 
have  said  will  suffice  to  explain  the  fact,  that  little  more  tbaii 
balf  of  the  eom  fixed  on  for  the  sussidio  was  ever  realized.} 


fliescBDtin 
1140.000  CI 


In  the  7BBr  1337,  be  dec 


5  Sept.  15J3  :  Bnllar.  Cocq.  iv.  i-  22. 
-^t  BnUof  Paul  rV.  :  CupienteB  IndemnitaCi:  15  AprU,  1559  ;  Bulla 
CSocq,  IT.  1-  225  :  "  Becauee  of  the  varions  exceptionB,  privitegee,  and  in 
^~'^~"  from   the  payment  of  the  BabsidjT  granted  to  divers  eommi 
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In  che  year  1560,  the  whole  proceeds  did  not  BOrpao!  o 
hundred  aui  sixty- five  thousand  acudi. 

But,  uuiwichstanding  a,ll  these  things,  the  iucome  of  t 
Itoman  states  was  largely  increaaed  by  this  pontiff.  Und 
Julius  II.  the  revenues  were  valued  at  350,000  scudi ;  and 
1*0,  at  420,000  ;  under  Clement  VIL,  in  the  year  1526, 1 
500,000  ;  immediately  after  the  death  of  Paul  III.,  we  gstlN 
&am  authentic  statements  procured  from  the  liomaa  tressa 
by  the  Yenetian  anihassador,  Daudolo,  that  the  amount  W 
risen  to  706,473  scudi. 

His  successors  were,  nevertheless,  but  slightly  benefited  1 
this  rise.  Julius  III.,  in  one  of  his  instructions,  complu 
that  his  predecessor  hail  alienated  the  entire  revenue.  I 
must  certainly  have  meant  to  except  the  subsidy,  wU 
being,  nominally  at  least,  to  be  paid  but  for  three  years,  am 
not  of  course  be  alienated  ;  but  he  furthennore  bewails,  A 
a  floating  debt  of  500,000  acudi  had  also  been  beijueathedl 
him  by  the  same  pontiff.* 

But  as  Julian  III.  was  not  withheld  by  this  state  of  1 
affairs  from  plunging  into  wars  with  the  French  and  the  FS 
nesi ;  the  utmost  embarrassment  was  inevitable,  whether  I 
himself  or  the  state.  The  imperialists  paid  him  what,  1 
those  times,  was  a  very  large  sum ;  but  his  letters  are,  a 
tbeless,  filled  with  complaints.  "  He  bad  hoped  to  re 
100,000  crowns  from  Ancoua,  and  has  not  received  baU  1 
many  pence.  Instead  of  120,000  scudi  from  Bologna  hek 
had  50,000  only.  The  money-changers  of  Genoa  and  htst 
had  made  promises,  hut  had  withdrawn  them  before  tk 
were  well  spoken.  Whoever  possessed  a  groat  (carline)  b 
it  safe  in  his  fingers,  and  would  bear  nothing  of  speoola^ 
with  it."+ 

The  pope,  desiring  to  keep  an  army  on  foot,  was  comp^ 
to  the  adoption  of  more  effectual  measures,  and  resolved  I 
founding  a  new  fnonte.     The  manner  in  which  he  prO' 
on  this  occasion  became  the  model  which  has  been  aloH 
invariably  pursued  in  later  times. 

*  tnatrnttioae  per  vol  MonsigDore  d'lmala,  ultimo  di  Mmf^  ISi 
iDrorm.  Folic,  torn.  lii. 
f  II  Fapa,  a  Giovamb.  di  Maou,  2  A^ril,  1U3.  I 


now  impofll  of  two  carlines  was  laid  ou  every  nibliio  i4 
aiid  this  produced  him,  when  all  deductioiia  had  been 
j  the  eum  of  thirty  thousand  scudi,  which  wna  appru- 
|d  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  a  capital  raised  fofth- 
t  thus  did  he  originate  tlie  monle  delta  farina.  Jt  will 
marked,  that  thia  operation  ia  closely  aualogons  to  the 
pres  of  finance  adopted  in  earlier  timea.  New  ecolesiaa- 
pfficea  had  on  previous  occasiona  heen  created,  and  their 
tes  made  payable  on  the  increasing  revenues  of  the  curia, 
Ey  that  they  might  be  sold  to  procure  the  sum  required 
W  demand  of  the  moment.  On  thia  occasion  the  reve- 
iof  the  Btate  were  increased  hy  a  new  tax  ;  but  this  was 
^ed  solely  aa  interest  for  a  large  capital  that  could  not 
ivise  have  been  raised.  This  practice  has  been  continued 
fll  succeeding  pontiffs.  These  jnonti  were  aometimea 
t  va«ibili,"  like  the  Clementine  ;  at  other  times  they  were 
Mbili,"  the  interest  cea,sing,  that  is,  on  the  deatli  of  the 
k,  but  then  the  per-centage  waa  mneh  higher,  and  the 
jiate  character  of  the  monle  brought  the  plan  nearer  to 
^  Baleahie  offices.  Paul  IV.  established  the  monte  no- 
ale  de'  /rati,  founding  it  on  a  tax  which  he  imposed  on 
fegular  monastic  orders.  Pius  IT.  levied  half  a  farthing 
tattrino)  on  every  pound  of  meat,  applying  the  produce 
W  foundation  of  the  motite  pio  non  ■eaeabile,  which 
ibt  him  in  about  one  hundi^  and  seventy  thousand 
t.  Pins  T.  added  a  second  qiiattrino  on  the  pound  of 
-f  and  on  this  he  established  the  monte  Icga. 
M  general  importance  of  the  Roman  states  becomes  in- 
pble  to  our  perceptions  in  proportion  as  we  keep  the 
(bpment  of  thia  system  clearly  in  view ;  by  what  ckaa  of 
jaities  were  the  popes  compelled  to  a  mode  of  raising  loans 
I  bnrthened  their  t^rritoriea  with  so  direct  a  weight  of 
Mts  ?  We  reply,  that  theae  necessities  arose  chiefly  from 
lemands  of  Catholicism.  The  time  had  passed  by  when 
purposes  of  the  popes  could  be  purely  political ;  those  of 
oclesiastical  character  could  alone  he  now  attempted,  with 
Jiope  of  success.  The  desire  to  come  in  aid  of  Catholic 
fceigns,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Protestants,  or  in  their 
takings  against  the  Turks,  was  now  almost  invariably 
"'  'e  indncement  to  new  financial  op&ia.lVoQ&i    TV« 
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tnonb)  let,a  received  tliat  name  from  Plus  * 
capital  derived  from  it  was  applied  to  tbe  was  a^iwt  ll 
TarkB,  undertaken  by  that  pontiff  inhia  "■  lengae "  with  ^ 
and  Venice.  This  becomes  ever  more  aTid.  more  observable;  I 
jiapal  Btatea  were  affected  in  its  finoncea  by  almost  ereryec 
motion  arising  in  Europe.  There  were  few  of  these  a 
when  the  popes  could  escape  the  necessity  of  esscdng  Si 
efforts  from  their  own  subjects  for  the  msuntenance  tif  « 
siafitical  interests.  Thus  was  tbe  possession  of  exte 
minions  of  vital  importance  to  the  ecclesiaatiial  ] 
of  the  popes. 

Not   that   they  were  content  with  the  produce  of  t 
"  monti ;"  they   still   continaed   the   former   practices. 
ofKces,  or  "  cavalierate,"  were  still  created,  with  more  ( 
of  privilege  attached  ;  whether  it  waa  that  the  salaries  wi 
provided  for  as  before,  by  new  imposts,  or  that  the  dep 
which  then  took  place  in  the  value  uf  money  c 
amounts  to  be  paid  into  tlie  treasury.* 

It  resulted  from  this,  that  the  revenues  of  the  papacy,  ■[ 
ceptiog  only  a  short  period  of  diminution,  occasioned  i^ 
war  under  Paul  IV.,  were  continually  rising  in  nominal  vi 
even  during  his  life  they  increaaed  aga.in  to  700,000  k 
Under  Piua  they  were  estimated  at  898,482  scudL 
TiejMlo  ia  surprised  to  find  them,  after  an  absence  o 
years,  augmented  by  200,000  ecudi,  and  risen  tc 
of  1,100,000  scudi.     Yet  the  popes  did  not,  in  el 
a  larger  income.    This,  though  an  extraordinary  c 
was  yet  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  system ;  for, 
taxes  increased  so  did  the  alienations.     Julius  IlL  is  I 
have  alienated  54,000;  Paul  IV.,  45,960;  and  Pius  T 
who  found  all  means  good  that  gave  bim  money,  is  < 
to  have  disposed  of  182,-550  scudi.     This  latter  p 
creased  the  number  of  saloahle  offices  to  3,5 
not  include  the  monti,  which  were  not  considers 
to  the  officea.t     He  raised  tbe  amount  of  the  a 

•  ThuB  about  1580,  maDy  of  these"  Inoghi  di  D _„^ 

foftead  of  130:  the  interest  of  tbe  "  vaesbili"  was  reduced  fixMi  ]t«| 
to  [l»t,  on  tbe  wbole,  a  great  saving  nos  effected. 

+  Liila  degb  UflSci  dclli  Corte  RoToana,   1560;    ffibl.  Ctu|[,  Hj 
Man  J  Other  BejiuaU  liA&  of  lUfieceDit  lem.  ~^ 
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450,000  scudi,  and  this  uow  increased  cooti Dually.  In  tbe 
IT  1576  it  woa  530,000  ecudi;  tlie  increase  of  the  revuiue 
1  been  also  large,  but  the  baJf  of  its  total  amouut  n-ae, 
reithelese,  ahaorbed  by  these  alienations.*  The  registers 
tte  pxpel  revenues  present  an  extraordinary  aspect  io  these 
e.  The  contracts  made  with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
)  generally  for  a  period  of  nine  years  ;  after  specifying, 
.jle  by  article,  the  earns  these  men  had  agreed  to  pay,  the 
^Bters  also  slate  what  portion  of  eat^h  is  alienated.  In 
''6,  and  the  following  years,  the  Roman  customs  for 
UDple,  brought  in  the  considerable  amount  of  133,000 
idi,  iTut  of  this  111,170  were  alienated ;  other  deductiona 
ring  also  to  be  made,  the  treasury  received  in  effect  13.000 
1*.  There  were  some  taxes,  as  on  corn,  meal,  and  wine,  of 
jch  the  whole  were  swallowed  up  by  the  monti.  From 
ay  provincial  chests,  called  treasuries,  wbich  had  alsu  to 
iride  for  the  exigencies  of  the  provinces,  not  one  siipenco 
cLed  the  papal  coffers ;  the  Harcli  and  Camerino  may 
examples  of  this  fcct,  yet  the  "  sussidio  "  was  often 
died  to  the  same  purpose  ;  uay,  so  heavy  were  the  incum- 
laid  on  the  alum-works  of  Tol^  which  had  usually 
valuable  source  of  income,  that  their  accounts  dia- 
red  a  deficiency  of  2,000  scudi.t 

The  personal  expenses  of  the  pontiff  and  those  of  his  court, 
te  principally  cluirged  on  tlie  dataxia,  which  had  two  dis- 
Bt  Eonroea  of  income ;  the  one  was  more  strictly  ecele- 
ti^:ti,  ae  arising  from  compositions,  fixed  payments,  for 
Ich  the  datary  permitted  "  regresses,"  "  reservations,"  and 
otherct&rical  irregularities,  in  the  course  of  translation 
le  benefice  to  another.  The  rigid  severity  of  Paul  IV. 
I  {p«atty  diminished  this  source  of  profit,  but  its  value  was 
idnally  lestored.  The  other  part  of  the  dataria's  income 
soeeded  from  the  ai>pointmciits  to  vacant  "  cavaiierate," 

l^Epolo  ca)cnktet,  that  in  addition  to  100,000  scndi  for  salariet, 
JOOO  were  expeoded  on  fartlGi^tioiiB  and  officea  of  legates,  tLe  pop« 
200,000  left.  He  tells  us,  that  of  1,800,(HK)  receiTcd  under  pretext 
'     TarkiBh  war,  340,000  only  were  applied  to  that  porpose. 

iViT  eaample :  Eotrata  della  Revereoila  Csmers  Apoitolica  aotto  il 
di  N.  S,  Gregorio XIII,,  fataneU' Anna  1576.  MS.  Gothana, 
219. 
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tttlnil'le  offices,  and  places  in  the  "  monti  racabill,"  it  i*'  ^ 
ms  tho  number  of  these  appointments  waa  augmented,*'^  J 
aa  is  obvious,  of  a  more  secular  nature  than  the  porti*"" 
dL-seribed.*  About  the  year  1570,  however,  both  unl**'' 
bnt  just  suffice  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  tli9  F* 
houaebold. 

The  position  of  tilings  had  become  greatly  changed  by  f^ 
Rnanciai  proceedings  of  the  Roman  states,  which,  from  bi" 
been  famed  a^  the  least  burthened  in  Italy,  waa  now '■•'^ 
heavily  taxed  than  most  of  tbem.t     Loud  complaaoK  * 
heard  from  al!  quarters  ;  of  the  ancient  municipal  indepewlfl 
scarcely  anything  remained ;  the  administration  gradullljl 
came  more  uniform.     In  former  times  the  rights  of  ffinr^ 
ment  had  frequently  been  ceded  to  some  favourite  caidi 
or  other  prelate,  who  made  no  inconsiderable  profitfrom  tb 
The  compatriots  of  popea,  as,  for  example,  the  Floioitii 
nnder  the  Medici,  tbe  Neapolitans  under  Paul  IT,,  and 
Milanese  under  Pius  IV.,  had  in  turn  held  possession  ot 
best  places.     Pius  V.  put  an  end  to  this  practice.     T 
Temments  thus  committed  to  ^vourites  had  not  been  u 
tared  by  them,  but  had  always  been  deputed  to  eome  di 
laws,  onosen  for  that  purpose ;  J  these  doctors,  Pins' V. 
appointed,  appropriating  to  the  treasury  those  advantages  I 
had  previously  accrued  to  the  favourites.     Every  thing  j 
ceeded   more   tranquilly  and  with   better  order;  in  eU 
times  a  militia  bad  been  established,  and  sixteen  thousand! 
enrolled.     Pius  IV.  had  besides  maintained  a  body  of  li 
cavalry.     Pius  V.  dispensed  with  both  ;  the  cavahy  ho  < 
banded,  and  suffered  the  militia  to  fiill  into  disuse ;  his  wll 

*  According  to  Moi:en[ga,  1570,  tbe  datsria  bad  at  one  time  jid 
beCween  10,000  and  14,000  ducsta  per  month.  Under  PBalIT.,tbcf 
ceeda  fell  to  3,000  or  4,000  ducata. 

t  Paolo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  lY.  e  Ko. 
already  remarks  :  "  The  innumbranceB  of  the  papal  states  are  luwljiM 
portable,  being  aggravated  by  varioaa  causes ;  no  further  alienttlei 
chnrcb  reicnuES  ia  possible  ;  for  all  certain  toarees  are  already  ihmri 
Had  no  one  would  advance  money  an  tbose  that  are  uncertain." 

i  Tiepoto,  ibid. .  "  SomelegationsorgovenunentswereialuedlitSrl 
4.000,  orperbsps  7.000  ormDr«  scud!  per  onDumi  but  alnioM  allUwil 
;>uiiited  to  Ibem,  were  glad  to  rccdTC  the  money,  and  made  a  doeCOl  J 

lino  tbs  ' 
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we  cunoontcd  to  less  than  five  huiidred  men,  of  whom 
tnilred  and  fifty,  priacipally  Swiss,  nere  in  liome 
:re  not  been  etill  Borne  need  of  protection  alaut;  the 
m  tlie  incuraionB  of  the  Turks,  the  people  niiglit  have 
1  the  ase  of  anna.  Thia  papulation,  once  so  warlike, 
BOW  diaposed  to  live  in  undiatorbed  peace.  The 
sired  to  rule  their  territory  like  a  large  domain,  ep- 
certain  portion  of  its  rents  to  the  expenses  of  their 
i,  bnt  disposing  of  the  largest  part  in  the  aorvice  of 
sb  eiclusively. 

I  pursuit  of  this  design  also,  we  shall  sec  that  they 
red  no  slight  difficulty. 


TIMES  07  GREGORY  XIII.  AND  SIXTUS  IT. 
§  3.     Gr&jory  XIII. 

yXIII.,  Hugo  Buoncompagno  of  Bologna,  who  iiail 
oaelf  to  eminence  aa  a  jurist  and  in  the  civil  service, 
rful  and  lively  in  disposition.  He  had  never  married, 
'e  the  assumption  of  any  clerical  dignity,  he  had  a 
to  him,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  further.  Later  in 
ibita  became  serious  and  regular  ;  not  that  he  was  at 
partionlarly  scrupulous;   on   the   contrary,   he  dis- 

eertain  dislike  of  all  sanctimonious  acerbity,  anil 
lore  disposed  to  take  Pius  IV.  as  an  example  than 

immediate  predecessor.*  But  in  this  pontiff  was 
ed  the  force  of  public  opiulon ;  a  hundred  years 
.e  would  Lave  governed  at  the  most  as  did  Inno- 
[.  It  was  now  on  the  contrary  made  obvious,  that 
lan  of  his  dispositions  could  no  longer  redst  tlie 
clesiastical  tendency  of  the  times, 
endency  was  maintained  by  a  party  in  the  ooart, 
rt  object  was  to  prevent  it  from  declining.     Jesuitfi, 

Ign  WM  eipecled  to  be  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor  ; 
'e  coaniliatiDg  and  milder  chsracter."  Coouneucuii  de  rebuE 
[II.    (MS.  Bihl.  Alb.J 
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Theaf.inRS,  and  their  adherents,  were  ita  meiubeca  ■  those  lu 
nonxpicudiisly  active  were  Monsignori  Frumento  and  Comiglk, 
with  the  tjold  and  fearless  preacher  Francesco  Toledo,  and  tb« 
<latar)r  ('ontarelli.  Their  ioduence  over  the  pope  waBacqaiml 
nil  the  more  readily  and  preserved  the  more  securely,  frwD 
the  fact  that  they  all  acted  in  concert.  They  representaJ 
to  him  that  the  high  consideration  enjoyed  by  his  predeccseori 
had  arisen  principally  from  the  severity  of  hie  personal  cha- 
racter and  conduct ;  in  all  the  letters  that  they  read  alonJ 
to  him,  the  memory  of  Paul's  holy  life  and  virtnea,  with  tbe  | 
fame  of  his  refonns,  was  the  subject  principaUy  dvrdt  «) 
whatever  was  not  to  this  effect  they  passed  over.  By  tMl 
orooeeding,  they  gave  to  the  ambition  of  Gregory  XIII.* 
character  moat  thoroughly  spiritual.* 

He  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to  promote  the  s 
mentioned,  and  to  raise  him  to  princely  dignity.      Bot  attl 
first  act  of  favour  he  showed  him,  the  naiiiing  him  ce  '  " 
of  St.  Aiigelo  and  gon&toaiei.]  of  the  church,  these  tigon 
ooiiasellors  alarmed  the  conscience  of  the  pope ;  and  ami 
the  jnbilee  of  1573,  tbey  would  not  permit  him.  to  eaSts 
presence  of  Giaconio  (his  son)  in  Rome.     When  this 
over,  they  did  indeed  allow  him  to  return,  but  only  baa 
the  disappointment  of  the  aspiring  young  man  wa£  injnrio< 
affecting  his  health.      Gregory  then  caused  him  to  ma: 
and  induced   the  republic    of  Yenice   to  enrol  him  am 
its  nobili,+    he    also  prevailed   on   the   king  of  Spain 
nomiuate  him  general  of  his  kmrnfite*  (farmfii,   not  faowff 
relating  the  close  restraint  in  which  he  held  him.     But  0 
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TUIatJone  deUa  corte  di  Roma  a  ' 

Corsini,  7H,)  20  Feb.  1574.  ia  foU  of 
(1  pope's  ebaracter,  the  flulhorBaya,  "  he  nag  never  neea  eitoer  »cn^ 
■  dissolute,  and  regards  all  miscoDdDct  with  dispieaBure." 
+  They  were  not  a  Uttle  puziled  for  a  deecription  of  his  origin  on 

Dccaajon,  and  it  is  thought  creditable  to  Veoetiao  addre^Si  that  he  was  o 

■implT  "  Signor  Boncooipagno,  nearly  related  to  hia  bolineaa."    TV 

uon  was  invented  hy  Cardinal  Como,    The  affair  being  in  diecuuiaa. 

ambaMador  asked  the  minister  if  Giaeomo  should  be  called  the  sen  of 

holiness.     "  His  ejcellencj  then  making  many 

in  was  bora  before  he  bad  taken  orders,  inggealnl  [hat 

youlh  migbt  be  called  ■  Sr.  Giaeomo  Boncompagno  o/  3iiUi(iia,  da 

CDouecCed  wilb  bis  bolmeea.'  " 
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Q  occnfiiOD  the  yonng  man  attempted  the  liberatioD  of  n 
idlege  friend  who  bad  been  arrested,  when  Lis  father  again 
lut  him  into  exile,  and  was  about  to  deprivti  bim  of  aJl  hU 
Ecea ;  thia  was  prevented  only  by  the  young  wife,  who 
Screw  beraelf  at  the  pontiff's  feet,  and  at  length  obtained  her 
bsband'a  pardon.  The  time  for  more  ambitioiia  bopes  was 
SweTer  long  since  past.*  Giacomo  Buoncompagno  had 
ever  any  very  serioaa  influence  with  his  father  until  the  lifi3 
F  the  latter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  nor  even  then  waa  it  un- 
l  in  state  affairs  of  monient.t  If  any  one  requested  his 
rasion  in  these  matters.,  hia  reply  was  to  shrug  bin 
boulders,   as   one   who  would  say,  "  how  hopeless   is   the 


Being  thna  rigid  in  regard  to  hia  son,  it  will  be  n 
>&t  he  was  little  likely  to  favonr  more  distant  relations.  It 
I  true  that  be  did  raiae  two  of  hia  nephews  to  the  cardiualato 
md  Pius  V.  had  done  as  much),  but  when  a  third,  eu- 
ynra^^  by  their  promotion,  eame  to  court  with  hope  of 
inal  fortune,  he  was  refused  an  audience,  and  commanded  to 
lit  Rome  within  two  days.  The  brotherof  Gregory  had  left 
"b  home,  and  waa  on  the  road  to  see  and  enjoy  the  honour  that 
id  visited  his  family,  but  arrived  at  Orvieto,  he  was  mot 
f  B  papal  messenger,  who  desired  him  to  return.  Tears  rose 
I  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  he  was  tempted  to  go  yet  a  little 
tiher  towards  Koroe ;  but,  recoiv  ing  a  second  intimation  to 
aat,  he  obeyed  it  and  returned  to  Bologna-i 

These  things  anffice  to  shew  that  this  pontiff  is  not  charge- 
de  with  nepotisTS,  or  tbe  advancing  bis  own  family  to  the 
iTence  of  the  laws.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  newly  appointed 
mlinal    declared  that  he  should  be  ever  grateful  "  to  thu 

'  •  Antonio  'Hepolo.  Dispaod,  Agnel 
^  Mtrch.  ono  of  these  papers  remtu-kg,  mat  ^ff 
dtted  to  interfere  in  tnatters  of  state.] 
l-t  It  ia  onlj  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  life  of  G 
^  1  fc  correct ;  it  has,  bowevcr.  tiiken  firm  hoi 
jnplB,  in  the  MeraoirB  of  Richelieu :  [He  - 
iCTOlent  prince,  and  better  as  a  man  than  i 
_,  It  thia  me  only  very  partially  trne. 

l*J  llie  good  man  complained  that  the  election  of  hia  tmther  » 
-10118  than  UEpful  to  him,  since  It  oompellcii  him  to  m 
h  HBi  beiind  the  allowance  tbat  Gregory  gnintrd  \\\a\. 
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family  anil  nephews  of  his  hoHness,"    Gregory  struck  the 
arms  of  tlie  chair  he  sat  on  with  both  handa,  exclaiminj^  i 
"  Be  thankfnl  rather  to  God,  and  to  the  Holy  See '" 

To  this  extent  was  he  already  inflnenced  by  the  serious 
tendency  of  the  time.  Not  only  did  he  seek  to  equal  tie 
piety  of  demeanour*  so  lauded  in  Pius  V.,  he  even  desired  lo 
surpass  it ;  in  the  early  years  of  his  pontificate  he  read  nmss 
three  times  a  week,  never  omitting  to  do  so  on  the  Sundnys: 
hia  life  and  deportnient  were  not  only  irreproachable  hut  even 

There  were  certain  duties  of  the  papal  office  that 
pontiff  ever  performed  with  more  zeal  and  propriety 
Gregory  XIII.  He  had  a  list  of  all  those  men,  of  wha 
country,  who  were  proper  to  the  office  of  bishop ;  evinced  i 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  qualifications  itf 
who  were  proposed  to  his  acceptance,  and  exercised  the 
anxious  care  in  the  nomination  to  these  important  offioea. 

His  most  earnest  endeavours  were  especially  given  to 
securing  a,  strict  system  of  ecclesiastical  edncation. 
liberality  in  assisting  the  progress  of  Jesuit  colleges  vu 
almost  without  bounds.  He  made  rich  presents  to  the  ' 
of  the  "  professed  "  in  Rome,  caused  whole  streets  to  be  clt 
up,  purchased  many  buildings,  and  assigned  a  large 
aid  the  completion  of  the  college  in  that  form  which  we  etti 
bear  even  to  our  days.  Twenty  lectore-rooms,  with  ll 
hundred  and  sixty  cells  for  students,  are  enumerated  in 
building,  which  was  called  "  the  Seminary  of  aJl  Nati< 
Even  on  its  first  foundation,  measures  were  taken  to  ma 
clear  that  this  college  was  meant  to  embrace  the  whole  worl 
twenty-five  speeches  being  pronounced  in  aa  many  diffenil 
languages,  each  accompanied  by  a  Latin  interpretation.^  IV 
Collegium  Germamcuw,.  which  had  been  founded  some  yeui 
before,  was  falling  into  decay  from  want  of  means;  to  "'" 

•  Seconda  Relatione  dell'  Ambagcialore  di  Roma  C™.  M. 
Tiepolo.  Cav",  3  Maggio,  1576  t  [In  religion,  he  tricsnot  to  imiMeii^ 
but  to  go  beyond  Pius  V. :  he  usnally  eays  three  mssaei  in  tlw  nK 
He  has  taken  great  care  of  the  churches,  not  only  adorning  tbem  wUkBtf 
buildingE,  but  he  (ills  them  also  by  a  large  concoor^e  of  priati  M  llM  fi^ 
rormance  of  divine  service,] 

t  Oiipacdo  Doimto,  13  Geuo.  iaS3, 
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jlregoty  gave  a,  palace,  that  of  St.  Apoliinare,  and  ndJeil 
eenues  of  San  Stefano  on  Monte  Celio,  togetlier  with  iho 
F  ten  tLousand  ecndi,  charged  on  the  Camera  ApoHoUct. 
ay  indeed  be  regarded  as  tie  true  foander  of  this  ineti- 
,  whence,  year  aJter  year  since  his  time,  a  whole  host  of 
lioOB  for  tbe  Catholic  faith  has  been  ponred  into  Ger- 
He  fonnd  means  to  erect  and  endow  an  English 
i  in  Rome ;  he  assisted  those  of  Vienna  and  GratE  from 
Ivate  purse  ;  and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  single  Jesuit 
in  the  world  which  he  did  not  in  some  way  contribute 
port.  Following  the  counaela  of  the  bishop  of  Silia,  he 
itabtished  a  Greek  college,  into  which  boya  from  thirteen 
teen  were  admitted.  And  not  only  were  they  received 
coautriee  already  under  Christian  rule,  na  Corfu  and 
a,  but  also  from  Constantinople,  Salonichi,  and  the 
L  They  had  Greek  instructors,  and  were  clothed  in 
jtftan  and  Yenetian  barett ;  they  were  upheld  in  nil 
:  customs,  and  never  pennitted  to  forget  that  it  was  in 
iiative  country  they  were  preparing  to  act.  Thoy 
ad  their  own  rites*  as  well  aa  langut^e,  and  their  reli- 
education  was  conducted  according  to  those  doctrines  af 
luncil,  and  in  those  principles,  whereon  the  Greek  and 
churches  were  of  one  accord. 

!  refurm  of  the  calendar,  accomplished  by  Pope  Gre- 
SIII.,  was  another  proof  of  that  assiduous  care  which 
»nded  over  the  whole  Catholic  world.  This  had  been 
J  deaired  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it  was  rendered 
»tjvely  necessary  by  the  displacement  of  the  high  festi- 
f  the  church  from  that  relation  to  particular  seasons  of 
tax  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  decrees  of 
la.  All  Catholic  nations  took  part  in  this  reform. 
Salabrian,  else  little  known,  Luigi  Lilio,  has  gained  him- 
ninortal  renown  by  the  suggestion  of  the  most  efficient 
d  for  overcoming  the  difficulty.  All  the  universitiea, 
I  them  the  Spanish, — those  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala, 
«  consulted  as  to  his  proposed  plan ;  favourable  opinions 
trom  all  quarters.      A  commission  was  then  appointed 

kp«ccu>  Antonio  Tiepolo,  16  Mario,  1577  :  [So  that  when  grown 
r  msY  declare  ths  truth  to  their  Grerk  coDntryiien  vith  vSsa- 
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in  Kono  [its  raoet  active  and  learned  menibor  bein^  tbc  Ga^  | 
man  Claviufl).*     By  this  body  it  was  minutely  examined  and  ( 
finally  decided  on.    The  learned  Cardinal  Sirleto  had  esetcifled    ' 
the  inoist  impiirtaiit  influence  over  the  whole  affair ;  it  was 
conducted  with  a  certain  degree  of  myslery,   the  calendar 
being  concealed  from  all,  even  from  the  amhassadora,  notil  it 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  different  courta ;+  'Gregory 
then  proclaimed  it  witli  great  solemnity,  vaonting  this  reforai 
as  a  proof  of  God'a  illimitable  grace  towards  his  cburch.|: 

The  labours  of  this  pontiff  were,  however,  not  alwaya  of  so  J 
])eaceable  a  character :  could  he  have  decided  the  queatio& 
ihat  "  league "  by  which  the  battle  of  Lepanto  had  1 
gained,  wonld  never  have  been  dissolved ;  aad  it  was  a  bdi 
of  grief  to  hi[U  when  the  Venetians  made  peace  with 
Turks,  and  when  Philip  of  Spain  afterwards  agreed  to  a  tra 
with  them.     A  wide  field  was  afforded  to  hia  eserttons  byl 
disturbances  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  as  also  byf 
collision  of  parties  in  Germany.     He  was  inexliaustiUe 
expedients  for   the  destmction   of  Protestantism ;   and  t* 
insurrectious  that  Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  in  Iida 
were  abnoat  all  excitod  or  encouraged  by  Rome.     The  pA 
made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  bring  about  a  general  tot 
hination  against  England :  year  after  year  was  this  sdI^ 
pressed  by  his  nuncios  on  Philip  II.  and  the  house  of  Gum 
A  connected  history  of  all  these  labours  and  projects  would  i 
no  uninteresting  occupation  for  him  who  should  uudertake  il 
they  were  for  the  most  part  nnknown  to  those  whose  d 
tion  tbey  were  intended  to  accomplish,  but  did  at  length  n 
duce  the  great  enterprise  of  the  Armada.     With  tbe  mi 
eager  zeal  were  all  the  proceedings  forwarded  by  Giegs^ 
and  it  was  to  his  connection  with  the  Guises  that  the  Freni 
league,  eo  dttiigerous  to  Henry  III.  and  TV.,  is  indebted  Ip 

We  have  seen  tliat  this  pontiff  did  not  load  the  stale  W* 
heavily  for  the  heneSt  of  his  family,  as  so  many  of  his  p 
docessora  had  done,  but  the  comprehensive  and  costly  woi 

*  Erjtljrsus:   [wherein  Christopher  Clavioa  obtained  the  chief  plK 
t  Didpnccio  DoDBta,  £0  Dec.  1581  i  2  Giagno,  \bB2.    Hetnufeii 
aardiaal  as  [a  man  of  really  great  learning.] 
i  Bull  of  the  lath  Ql  Eeb.  MHZ.  %  12.— Bullae.  Cocq.  ir.  4  19. 
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I  wliieli  he  coarfantly  engaged  compelled  him  to  lay  his 
lai  with  equal  weight  on  the  puhliu  revenues.  Even  for  the 
cpedition  of  Stukeley,  though  compart. live ty  inaignificant,  a,nd 
rMch  temiinatecl  so  uohappUy  Id  Africa,  he  expended  a  very 
age  sum.  To  Charles  IX.  be  once  sent  four  hundred  thou- 
Kid  ducats,  the  proceeds  of  a  direct  impost  levied  on  the 
iif  the  Roman  states;  lie  also  frccjuontly  aided  the 
or  and  the  j-jund-master  of  Malta  with  snms  of  money. 
lis  pacific  entei'prises  equally  demanded  extensive  funds  : 
te  is  computed  to  have  spent  two  millious  on  the  support  uf 

rmg  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,*     How  heavy, 
n,  must  needs  have  been  the  cost  of  those   twenty-two 

■suit  colleges  which  owed  their  origin  to  hia  umaificeuue 
When  we  consider  the  financial  condition   of  the   state, 

hioh,  spite  of  its   increasing  income,  had  never  presented  a 

Bpoaable  surplus,  it  hecomes  ohvious  that  he  must  often  have 

ifiered  coneidera,ble  embarrassment. 
The  Yenetiana  attempted  to  persuade  him  into  granting 

lem  a  loau  very  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see.    Gregory 

ttened  to  the  representations  uf  the  ambassador  with  iu- 
j  attention;   but  having   arrived   at   the   drift   of  his 

[oposals,  he  at  one  internpted  him.  "What  do  I  hear, 
r  lord  ambassador!"  he  exclaimed;  " the  congregation  aits 
ery  day  to  devise  means  of  raising  money,  but  never  does 
e  man  among  them  contrive  any  available  expedient  for 
iug  so."+ 

The  mode  in  which   Gregory  should  administer  the  re- 
»uroea  of  the  state  was  now  a  question  of  paramount  ira- 

NWlance.  The  evil  of  alienations  had  at  length  become  clearly 
ipuient  to  all;  new  imposts  were  considered  impolitic  aud 
ghly   censured, — the  doubtful,   nay,   the   pernicious    oon^- 

nencea  of  such  a  system  were  clearly  perceived  and  fully 

predated.     Gregory  imposed  on  the  congrsgation  the  task 

CaJcnlatina  of  Baraniua.  PosBevinm  ia  Ciacconiua,  Vitie  Pcu- 
m,  It.  37.  LDrenzo  Priuli  CDrnidera  him  to  have  eipfnded  200,000 
mnually  oq  works  of  piety.  On  this  subject  the  eitrscts  riven  hy 
elinuB  ut  die  close  uf  Maffei'g  Annals,  from  the  report  of  wrdiuiJi 
and  copious. 
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iif  protjring  him  money,  but  they  were  to  make  no  ecclffiJa»- 
tical  conceEsiona,  lay  on  no  new  taxes,  and  permit  the  sale  rf 
no  church  rerenuea. 

How,  then,  were  they  to  proceed  ?     The  means  devised,  in 
reply  to  this  qucation,  were  sufficiently  remarkable,  a 
also  tlie  results  eventually  produced  by  theni. 

Gregory  XIII.  was  not  to  bo  restrained  from  the  pursDltlf 
what  he  considered  a  right,  ajid  he  believed  bimself  to  have  dis- 
covered that  many  prerogatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  prindpallty. 
yet  remained  to  be  put  in  force ;  these  he  thought  had  oi^ 
to  be  asserted  in  order  \o  their  supplying  liim  with  n 
sources  of  income.*  It  was  not  in  his  character  to  respect 
the  privileges  that  might  Btand  in  his  way ;  thus,  amcHi 
others,  he  abuUshed,  without  hesitation,  that  possessed  by  tl 
Yenetians,  of  exporting  com  from  the  March  and  KareoB^ 
under  certain  favourable  conditions,  declaring  that  it  wu  &' 
to  make  foreigners  pay  equal  duty  with  tlie  natives. +  " 
the  Yenetians  did  not  instantly  comply,  be  canaed  tb^ 
magazines  in  Ravenna  to  be  opened  by  force,  the  contenti  U 
be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  owners  imprisoned.  This  WM  b«I 
-J.  small  affair,  it  is  true,  but  served  to  intimate  the  path  tt| 
intended  to  pursue.  His  next  step  was  of  much  moreltutiq 
importance  :  believing  that  a  crowd  of  abuses  existed  amoq 
the  posseBsiona  of  the  aristocracy  in  his  own  temtoriee,  h 
detnded  that  the  reform  of  these  woald  be  highly  beneGdil  l<t 
his  treasury.  His  secretary  of  the  "  camera,"  Rndolfo  Bob* 
figliuolo,  proposed  a  comprehensive  renewal  and  e 
feudal  rights,  which  had  hitherto  scarcely  been  thought  of ;  k* 
affirmed  that  a  large  part  of  the  estates  and  castles  held  hf 
the  barons  of  the  state  had  lapsed  to  the  sovereign,  either  q 
failure  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  or  because  the  dneett 
which  they  were  liable  had  not  been  paid.J  The  pope  Iil4 
already  acijuired  some  domains  that  had  either  lapsed  en      ~" 

•  Mttfei:  Anasli  d;  Gregorio  Xlll.  i.  p.  104.     He  calculitea  Oil ttt 
Slates  of  the  Church  hud  a  clear  income  of  160,000  scudi  ooljr. 

t  Dispaccio  Antonio  Tiepolo,  12  April,  1577. 

1  Digpicdo  A.   Tiepulo,  12  Gcna.   1579 :    [The  communir  of 
tamera  geeks  diligentt;  for  all  nridnga  tLat  may  enable  him  to  (eeo 
icliatever  baa  been  given  in  pledge  hj  farmer  popes  ;  and,  . 
i^  hoUnas  encaurageB  tMs,  be  ii  d'sposed  to  eicnse  do  one.] 
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piiTchai<e<l,  and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  tliaii 
to  continne  doing  so.  He  at  onc«  set  earnestly  to  work. 
From  the  Isei  of  Cesena  he  wreetad  Castelnuovo  in  the  hilts  of 
BoniagDit,  and  fiom  the  Sassatelii  of  Imola  he  gained  Corcajia. 
Loiizano,  seated  on  its  beautifal  hill,  and  Savignano  in  the 
plaia,  were  taken  from  the  Rangoni  of  Modena.  Alberto 
Fio  resigned  Bertiooro,  to  escape  the  process  preparing  agninst 
tiim  by  the  treasury ;  but  this  did  not  suiEce,  and  he  was 
divested  of  Verrucchio  and  other  places.  Seeing  this,  he 
lendered  his  arrears  of  rent  on  every  festival  of  St.  Peter, 
liiut  they  were  never  afterwards  accepted.  All  this  occurred 
'i  Komagna  alone,  and  the  other  provinces  did  not  fare  bet- 
er.  It  was  not  only  to  estates  on  which  tbe  feudal  services 
reinwned  nnpaid  that  ^le  court  asserted  a  claim,  there  were 
other  domains  whieh  had  originally  been  mortgaged  to  certain 
barons,  but  this  so  long  since  that  the  mode  of  their  tenure 
had  been  forgotten  ;  the  property  had  descended  from  hand 
to  hand  ae  freehold,  and  had  often  largely  increased  in  value. 
i.The  pope  and  his  eecretariea  now  chose  to  redeem  the  niort- 
s;  in  this  manner  they  gained  possession  of  Sitiano,  a 
e  that  had  been  pledged  for  fourteen  thousand  scndi ;  that 
1  they  laid  down,  but  it  was  greatly  below  the  value  of 
ihe  property,  which,  being  considered  freehold,  had  received 
ixtensive  improvement. 

Gregory  congratulated  himself  continually  on  these  pro- 
ceedings; he  heUeved  he  had  established  a  new  claim  to  the 
&TOUT  of  heaven  with  every  addition,  were  it  only  of  ten 
ocudi,  that  he  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  income  of  the 
rchurch,  provided  it  were  done  without  new  imposts.  He 
calculated  with  infinite  pleasure  that  he  should  soon  have 
made  an  addition  of  one  hundred  thousand  scndi  to  the 
levennes  of  the  state,  and  all  by  legitimate  proceedings. 
How  greatly  would  his  means  for  proceeding  against  infidels 
Uid  heretics  he  thus  increased  !  His  measures  were,  for  the 
,inost  part,  much  approved  by  the  court.  "  This  pope  is 
called  the  '  vigilant ' "  (Gregorius  signifies  vigilant),  says  the 
eaulinal of  Como ;  "byhis  vigilar 

Diipaccio,  21  Ott.  1581  :  [It  is  many  yesrs  since  tha  church  hue  haa 
'•  pontiiF  of  this  name  "  Gregory,"  which,  according  to  its  Greek  ctymn- 
lufj,  means  "  vigilint."     This  then,  being  "  Gregory"  is  ■■  ligiliuit," 
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But  the  feeling  of  tlie  provinces  on  thie  atibject  was  altu-i! 
petber  different  from  tliat  of  the  court;  on  the  aristocracyl 
the  impreaaion  produced  was  moat  nnfftvourable.  Jj 

Estates  that  had  long  been  considered  their  own,  and  hi' 
by  the  moat  legitimaffi  claims,  were  now  torn  from  the  b 
familiea  of  the  land ;  a  like  calamity  waa  impending  oi 
others,  daily  Bearch  among  old  papers  was  made  in  Rome,  n 
claims  were  continually  founded  on  tiiem,  no  man  conl 
Itelieve  himself  secure,  and  many  resolved  to  d^end  ^ 
property  by  force  of  arms,  rather  than  resign  it 
commiaaioners  of  the  treasurer.  One  of  these  feudal 
told  Gregory  to  his  face,  "  If  a  thing  ia  lost,  it  is  loi 
there  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  arming  oneself  for  the 
of  one's  own." 

But  from  all  this  there  arose  the  moat  violent  formentationi 
the  influence  of  the  barons  on  the  peasantry  and  on  Odn 
nobili  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  awakened  extreme  indignii-jl 
tion  tbronghout  the  country  at  the  pontiff's  now  measures,    j 

In  addition  to  these  unpopular  proceedings,  came  the  ft 
that  certain  towns  bad  sufl'ered  heavy  losses  by  other  injoil 
cious  expedients  of  the  pope.  He  had,  for  example,  rsisH  d 
port-dues  of  A ncona,  believing  that  these  would  fall,  not  opi 
the  country,  but  the  foreign  merchant.  An  injury  wae  ne¥ 
tUelesa  inflicted  on  that  city  from  which  it  has  ne 
recovered.  Its  commerce  aaddenly  departed,  nor  cMiild 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  impost  avail  to  bring  it  back ;  & 
the  restoration  of  their  anfiient  privileges  to  the  Kagusans,' 
not  suffice  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Equally   unexpected   and  peculiar   were   the  consequeMI 
that  ensued  from  the  policy  tiiat  Gregory  had  adopted. 

In  all  countries  (but  more  eapecially  m  one  of  so  paoiGl 
character  as  that  now  displayed  by  the  papal  states)  obi 
dience  to  the  government  is  based  on  voluntary  siibordinatia 
In  the  Roman  territories,  the  elements  of  dissension  ini 
neither  destroyed  nor  removed,  they  were  simply  concealed  fcj 
the  mantle  of  authority  extending  over  them;  aooordinm 
the  principle  of  subordination  being  disturbed  on  one  IX»A 
these  all  pressed  forward  together  and  burst  into  open  conflM 
he  determines  to  naUh  and  recover  what  is  dae  tn  the  fw.  iindtlHiib)| 
bat  done  good  service  when  he  has  got  back  any  thing,  howeier  suUiJ  ^ 
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The  land  seemed  euddecly  to  rernemlier  liow  warlike,  how 
well  skilled  in  arms,  and  Low  unfettered  in  its  parties  it  had 
remained  for  whole  centuries.  It  began  to  feel  contempt  for 
this  goremmeiit  of  priests  and  men  of  law,  and  returned  t« 
the  condition  moat  natural  to  it. 

true  that  no  direct  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
government,  no  general  revolt  ensued  ;  but  the  old  feuds  re- 
appea.red  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Onco  again  was  the  whole  of  Bomagna  divided  by  these 
Actions ;  in  Rayenna  the  Rosponi  and  the  Leouardi  were 
Bfiayed  ag^n^  each  other ;  in  Rimini,  the  Ricciardelli  and 
the  Tignoli ;  in  Cssena,  the  Venturelli  and  the  Bottini ;  in 
Fnrli,  the  Numai  and  the  Strugli ;  in  Imola,  the  Yicini  and  the 
SaBSntelli.  The  first-named  of  these  families  were  Ghibeltines, 
the  others  Guelphs;  howerer  completely  the  interests  ori- 
^nally  connected  with  these  appellations  had  altered,  the 
names  still  suivived.  These  parties  often  held  possession  of 
I  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  different  churches ;  they 
were  distinguished  by  slight  signs,  as  for  example,  that  the 
Gnetph  wore  the  feather  on  the  right  side  of  bis  hat,  tbe 
Ghihelhne  on  the  left.*  These  divisions  reigned  even  in  the 
smallest  villages ;  a  man  would  not  have  spared  the  life  of  hia 
brother,  had  he  belonged  to  the  opposite  faction ;  and  some 
■were  known  who  bad  destroyed  their  wives,  that  they  might 
ba  at  liberty  to  marry  into  families  of  their  own  party.  In 
tiiGse  disorders,  the  ^^  Pacific"  conld  avail  nothing;  and  their 
influence  was  ail  the  more  completely  lost,  from  the  fact  that 
Jkrouritism  had  placed  unsuitable  members  among  their  body. 
The  Actions  took  the  administration  of  justice  into  their  own 
hands ;  certain  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  tri- 
lunals,  they  declared  innocent,  and  liberated  them  by  break-' 
ing  open  their  prisons;  their  enemies  on  the  contrary  they 
eoDght  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  means,  hnt  it  was 
*fl  place  their  heads  around  the  fountains,  where,  on  the 
'hj  following  their  capture,  they  were  frequently  to  be  seen.t 

le  Belstionedi  Romagna  describes  the  ditTerence  as  eiiating  "  in  the 
U  li[  tbcir  clothes,  mode  of  neoring  the  belt,  tbe  feather,  tassel,  or 
&wni  on  the  cap  or  at  the  ear.'' 

■%e  MS.  SixtuE  V.  f  onCifei  Mai.  (Altieri  Librarv  m  Rome),  lliii 
■    minutely  dci^ril^pd.     (Sse  App.  Wo.  52'.) 
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Pnblio  ttuthority  being  thus  enfeebled,  troops  of  bsndils 
assembled  in  the  March,  the  Cumpagtia,  and  indeed  all  tbe 
provinces ;    these    outlaws   very   soon    amounting  te    enia!! 

At  the  head  of  these  banda  were   Alfonso    Piccolomini, 
Roberto  Malatesta,  and  other  young  men  of  the  most  illus-  J 
triona  families ;  Piccolomini  seized  the  Town-house  of  Monte 
Abboddo,  had  all  bis  enemies  hunted  out,  and  put  th«a 
death  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and  wives ;  nine  (rfti 
name  of  Gabuzio  were  thus  destroyed,  Piccolomini^  foIU 
dancing  in  the  market-place  while  the  execution  was  pro 
ing.    Ho  marched  through  the  conntry  aa  lord  of  the  land :  i 
attaek  of  ague  seized  him,  but  was  not  suffered  to  impede  1 
progress;  when  the  fever-fit  came  on,  he  would  cause  htnui 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     He  sent 
message  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corneto,  advising  them  to  nnl 
good  speed  with  their  harvest,  because  he  meant  himsoU 
oome  and  burn  the  crops  of  bis  enemy  Latino  Ora 
his  personal  conduct,   Piccolomini   affected  to  deal  wHlt 
certain  sort  of  honour ;  be  would  take  the  letters  of  a  ooniii 
hut  the  gold  borne  by  htm  would  remain  untouched;  to  tl 
rapacious  brutality  of  his  followers,  however,  he  set  no  bound 
from  all  aides  messengers  were  seut  by  the  different  cities 
Rome,  entreating  protection.*     The  pope  increased  his  mil 
tary  forces,  and  invested  Cardinal  Sforza  with  powers  for  tl 
repression    of   this  violence,  surpassing  any  that  had  ev 
been  conferred  since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Alhomoz.    S< 
only  was  he  empowered   to  proceed  withont  respect  to  pB 
vileges,  by  whomever  or  however  possessed  ;  bnt  he  was*'"" 
at  liberty  to  act  without  regard  to  any  forms  of  law,  with 
even  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  mantt  reffiS.f     Giatmnio  Bb( 
compagno  took  the  field,  and  they  did  certainly  eueoeed 
dispersing  these  bands,  and  in  clearing  the  conntry ;  but  n 

*  Diitpacd  Doa&to,  of  1582,  throaglioat. 

t  Brief  for  SfoiYi,  given  in  the  Difipacci :  [Hb  has  eteiy  eort  oljBwV 
antborily,  and  absolute  diacrcdon  against  bandilu  of  whatsoever  IdnJ.'* 

their  fovoarera,  receivers,  or  followers  ;  also  agaioat .."!«..  "nt 

Rties,  and  cities,  itom^na  and  castles,  barans  and 
pre-eminence  ;  against  persons  in  any  authority,  auc 
process,  to  paniah  them  all  aa3  each,  with  rojol  p 
pnperty  as  in  their  penoni.'i 
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were  tlieir  liacks  tamcl,  tlian  tbc  oDtlaws  inBtantly 
□p  as  actively  as  ever  in  their  rear,  and  all  the  pie- 
ieorders  reconnnenced. 

;  these  evila  ahould  thus  become  incurabie,  ia  attri- 
!  to  a  particular  circnmBtaoce  that  niuat  bo  related. 
)   Gregory  XIII.,  who   is  so   frequeotly   described   as 
atiired  to  escesa,  had  yet  agserte<i  hia  ecclesiastical  as 

aecular  rights  with  extremity  of  rigour,*  and  in  doing 

regarded  no  man's  interest  or  feelings.  He  spared 
'  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  his  more 
late  neighbours  he  shewed  as  little  deference.     With 

he  was  involved  in  disputea  iul«miiuable  ;  eome 
hI  the  affair  of  Aquilejo,  some  the  visitation  of  their 
ea,  and  variuua  other  points.  The  ambassadors  can 
)  words  to  describe  the  beat  with  which  he  spoke  of 
aatters,  the  acerbity  that  he  displayed  on  their  being 
llnded  to.  With  Tuscany  and  Naples  affairs  were  not 
eaeeably  arranged,  nor  did  Ferrara  find  greater  favour. 

had  but  lately  lost  large  aums  of  money  in  legal  dis- 
rith  the  pontiff.  It  thus  happened  that  all  hia  neigh- 
exulted  at  seeing  the  pope  involved  in  perplexities 
nfttl,  and  gave  a  ready  isylum  to  his  outlaws,  who 
be  first   opportunity  of  returning   to   their  country. 

in  vain  that  Gregory  entreated  them  to  discontinue 
nnivance  ;  tliey  chose  to  consider  it  extraordinary  that 
should  treat  all  other  states  with  indifierence  and  con- 
but  ahould  nevertheless  set  up  a  claim  to  service  and 
,  at  the  hands  of  all.f 

s  it  came  to  pass  that  Gregory  could  never  make  him- 
aster  of  these  bandits.  The  taxes  remained  uupaiil, 
3  Bussidio  could  not  be  collected ;  a  feeling  of  discontent 

earir  as  1576,  Faola  Tiepolo  remarlia  this  :  [The  mora  he  iwki 
ire  tbe  Qsae  of  »  jnst  msn,  the  1^9  is  lie  likely  to  retain  that  of  a 
I  prince,  conferring  fewer  espeda]  favours  than  any  pontiff  for 
'ears  past;  besides  this,  he  doi»  not  succeed  in  winning  those 
him,  partly  because  be  bas  a  natural  incapacity  for  eipressing 
.  and  because  of  the  very  few  words  he  uses  on  all  occasions, — thus 
i  but  little  personal  attachment.] 

ipoccio  Donato,  10  Sett.  l.'>81  ;  [It  is  a  strange  thing,  that 
BtisfactiontoDoone,  be  should  yet  desire  every  sort  of  obBCqmona- 
m  ail  others  in  matters  touching  the  elate.} 
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took  poBsessioi.  of  tlie  wliole  aountry ;  eTen  cardinals  were 
mooting  tbe  qne9:ion  whether  it  woulil  not  be  advisable  to 
attach  themselves  to  some  other  atife. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  measnres  suggeateJ  by  the 
secretary  of  the  "camera"  was  out  of  the  question  in  this 
position  of  things  ;  in  December,  1381,  the  Venetian  nnibas- 
eailor  made  it  [inblicly  known  that  bis  holiness  had  eommandeU 
the  discontinuance  of  all  proceedings  in  the  confiscation  of  lands, 

Perhaps  even  more  painful  was  the  necessity  to  whlcli  the 
pontiff  was  also  reduced,  of  permitting  Ficcolomini  to  appear 
in  the  capital,  and  present  a  petition  for  pardon.*     A  deef 
shudder  passed  over  hini.  as  he  read  the  long  list  of  mnnje 
and  other  atrocities  that  he  was  called  on  to  forgive,  and  1 
laid  the  paper  from  bis  band ;  but  be  was  assured  that  one 
three   things  must  happen,  either  bis  son  Giacomo  von 
receive  his  death  from  the  band  of  Ficcolomini,  or  he  mi 
himself  condemn  Piccoloinini  to  death,  or  resolve  on  gnini 
him  a  pardon.     The  father  confessors  of  St.  John  Late 
dectai'ed,  that  though  they  dared  not  violate  the  secrets  of 
oonfessional,   yet  thus  much  they  were  permitted  to  say, 
great  calamity  was  impending,  and  unless   something  « 
speedily  done,    would    inevitably  ensue :    Piccolomini  m* 
besides  publicly  favoured  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
was  at  that  moment  lodged  in  the  Medici  palace.     Seeing  aO 
these  things,  the  pontiff  at  last  submitted,  but  with  a  deeply 
mortified  spirit,  and  the  brief  of  absolution  received  bis  eig^ 
uatuiv. 

This  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  restore  tranquillity  to  I 
country;  bis  own  capital  was  filled  with  the  outlaws,  »i 
matters  got  to  such  a  pass  that  the  city  magistracy  of  t 
eontervatort  was  compelled  to  act  in  aid  of  the  pope  s  pnlii 
which  could  not  secure  obedience.  A  pardon  being  offered 
a  certain  bandit  called  Marianazzo,  be  refused  it,  deobnl 
that  his  life  "  was  more  secure  while  remaining  an  outlaw,  tt 
say  nothing  of  tlie  increased  advantage 

*  DonBto,  9  April,  15S3 :  [The  deare  lo  ravo  «ipetm  Bud  •'^. 
Signor  Giacomo's  safety,  witb  that  of  escapmg  the  dEBtdHMncc*  <*V 
ariiing  betiveen  him  and  Florence,  has  led  his  hohnCBB  to  tb»  dednw.] 

t  [That  living  as  an  outlaw  tnrned  to  hetter  account,  and  wai  of  |»«^ 
swurity.]     Ch^rj  Xlll.  rdgned  from  Mur  13  1572.  U>  10  t-fA  \^ 
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'Wcm  out  and  weary  of  life,  the  a^ed  pontiff  raised  Lu 
liaiidB  to  heaven  and  cried,  "  Thou  wilt  arise,  0  Lord,  ami 
bare  niero^  upon  Z'mn  I" 


J  4.    Suetuf  r. 

It  would  sometimes  seem  that  even  in  confuaion  itself  there 
exiati  some  occult  force,  by  which  the  man  capable  of  steering 
throagh  its  mazes  is  formed  and  brought  forward. 

Hereditary  principalities  or  ariatucracies  transmit  their 
power  from  generation  to  generation  throughout  the  world, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  has  this  peculiarity,  that  ita 
throDe  may  be  attained  by  men  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
eociety.  It  was  from  a  station  among  the  most  humble  that 
a  pope  now  appeared,  by  whom  those  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  demanded  for  the  suppression  of  the  preraJent 
disorders,  were  possessed  in  their  highest  perfection. 

"WTien  the  proriuces  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  first  became 
m  prey  to  the  successful  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  many  of 
UkAt  inliabitaiita  fled  into  Italy.  Arriving  in  melancholy 
groups,  they  might  be  seen  seated  ou  the  sea-shore,  and 
nising  their  hands  imploringly  towards  heaven ;  among 
th£ee  fugitives  would  most  probably  have  been  found  a 
BeUrontan  by  birth,  named  Zanetto  Peretti;  this  was  the 
ancestor  of  Sixtus  V.  Sharing  the  frequent  lot  of  exiles, 
neither  Zanetto  nor  hia  descendants,  who  had  settled  in 
Montalto,  could  boast  of  any  great  prosperity  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  Peretto  Peretti,  the  father  of  the  future 
pope,  was  driven  by  his  debts  from  Montalto,  and  it  was  only 
by  marriage  that  he  was  enabled  to  rent  a  garden  at  Grotto 
a  Mare,  near  Fenno ;  the  place  waa  a  remarkable  one  : 
Rmidst  the  plants  of  the  garden  were  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  Cnpra,  the  Etruscan  Juno  ;  rich  fruits  o*  the  south 
grew  up  around  it,  for  the  climate  of  Penno  is  milder  and 
more  beneficent  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  tlie  March. 
Here  a  son  was  bom  to  Peretti,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1521 ;  hut  a  short  time  before  this  birth,  the  father  had  been 
WMoled  by  the  voice  of  a  divinity,  which,  speaking  to  him 
-Da  dream,  as  he  bemoaned  his  maaj  ^iVia.Uaa&,  ^susav^  Vts)> 
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tliat  a  eon  should  be  granted  to  him,  by  whom  hU  boi 
8houM  be  raised  to  high  fortunes.  On  thia  hope  he  aa 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  visionary  temperament,  furt 
excited  by  want,  and  naturaliv  disposed  to  mystii ' 
named  the  boy  Felix.* 

That  the  family  was  not  in  prosperous  circi 
appears  from  what  is  related,  among  other  things,  of  the  d 
felling  into  a  pond,  when  hia  aunt,  "  who  was  wad 
clothes  at  this  poud,"  drew  him  out;  it  is  certain  thit 
was  employed  to  watch  the  fruit,  and  even  to  attend 
Hia  father  was  not  able  to  spare  even  the  five  bajocchi  (tk 
pence)  demanded  monthly  by  the  nearest  schoolmaster;  ' 

ilix  had  to  leam  his  letters  from  the  primers  that 
boys  left  lying  bcMde  him  as  they  passed  through  the  fi 
'  1  their  way  to  and  from  school.  There  waa  happily 
member  of  the  family  who  had  entered  the  church, 
Salvatore,  a  Franciscan  ;  tliis  relative  at  length  permi 
himself  to  be  prersuled  on  to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  S 
could  then  go  to  receive  instruction  with  the  other  boyi] 
hod  a,  piece  of  bread  for  his  dinner,  and  this  he  a' 
mid-day  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  which  supplied  him 
drink  for  his  meal.  These  depressed  circnnistances  dii 
I  prevent  the  hopes  of  the  father  from  being  shared  by  the 
In  bis  twelfth  yeaj  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Francioa 
for  the  council  of  Trent  had  not  then  forbidden  the  ?oi 
be  taken  thus  early,  but  did  not  resign  his  name  of  g 
in,  and  continued  to  be  called  Felix. 

*  Tempesti,  Stori»  della  Vita  e 

■rchives  of  Moatalto,  as  authariCy  ^        ... 

Sixti  v.,  ipsius  mum  emendata,  la  also  authentic.     MS.  of  tbe  Al 
Librarr  in  Rome.     Siitua  was  ham  [while  bis  latfaer  caltirated 

of  Lndovico  Vecchio  of  Fermn,  and  his  mother  gave  aid  to  thi 

dntiea  of  Diana,  a  very  virdious  matron  and  the  housekeeper  of  Ladot 
'^Jus  Uiana,  when  in  extreme  old  age,  was  witness  to  the  pontifical 
Situa  ;  [The  feeble  old  woman  desired  to  be  camed  to  F  "  "" "" 
might  offer  veneration  to  Mm,  now  at  the  summit  of  all  _ 
whom  she  bad  nurtured  on  mean  fare  in  her  haose.  nhere  he  nu 
bang  the  eon  of  her  gardener.]  Further  ;  [The  people  of  J^cefM)  t 
that  the  boy  tended  sheep,  and  he  doea  not  conceal,  but  rather  bout* 
this  was  so.]  In  the  Ambroeiana,  R.  1S4,  there  Is.  K.  Kid'n ' 
Origine  di  Sisto  V.,  an  Informatian,  dated  Rime,  May  4,  ISSS, 
~  X  of  great  impotlance. 
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]?ra  Salratore  kept  him  in  very  strict  order,  joining  tLi 
uthority  of  an  uii^^le  to  tliat  of  a.  father ;  but  he  sent  him  iij 
AuxA.  The  young  Felix  passed  long  evenings  in  conning 
is  lessons,  without  supper,  and  with  no  better  light  than  that 
forded  by  the  hintern  hung  up  at  the  crossing  of  the  streets; 
id  when  this  failed  him,  he  would  go  to  the  lamp  that 
irat  before  the  host  ia  some  church.  He  was  not  re- 
arked  for  any  particular  tendency  to  religious  devotion,  or 
rofound  reaearcLes  in  science ;  we  find  only  that  he  made 
pid  progress,  as  well  at  the  school  of  Fermo,  a,s  at  the 
liversities  of  Ferraia  and  Bologna.  His  particular  talent 
Bmed  rather  for  dialectics,  and  he  became  a  perfect  master 
that  monkish  accomplishment,  the  dexterous  handling  of 
eokigical  subtleties.  At  the  general  convention  of  the 
iamsiscana,  ia  the  year  1549,  which  commenced  with  an  ei- 
ibition  of  skill  in  literary  disputation,  he  was  opposed  to  a 
tJUn  Thelesian,  Antonio  Peraico  of  Calabria,  who  was  at 
it  time  in  high  repute  at  Perugia ;  on  this  occasion  he 
[aitted  himself  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  intelligence, 
t  first  procured  him  notice  and  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
Mtion  :*  from  this  time  Cardinal  Pio  of  Carpi,  protector  of 
e  order,  took  a  decided  interest  in  his  fortunes. 
But  it  is  to  another  circumstance  that  hia  progress  is  priU' 
(ally  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  year  1552,  he  was  appointed  Lent  preacher  in  the 
arch  of  the  HolyApostles  in  Rome,  and  his  sermons  were  very 
ill  received ;  his  style  was  found  to  bo  animated,  copioua, 
lent,  and  free  from  meretricions  ornament;  hia  matter  was  well 
Bnged,  his  manner  impressive,  his  utterance  clear  and  agree- 
1b.  While  preaching  to  a  full  congregation,  he  one  day  came 
that  pause  in  the  sermon,  customary  among  Italian  preachers; 
d  when  he  had  reposed  for  a  time,  he  took  up  the  memorials, 
lich  ore  usually  prayers  and  intercessions  only :  while 
iding  these,  he  perceived  a  paper  lying  sealed  in  the  pulpit, 

'  BhrtnB  V.  Pontifei  Maiiinns  :  MS.  of  the  Altieri  Library  :  (PBrsicn, 
li  high  repotsCioQ  among  achalare,  was  teachiag  philonphy  at  Ferugii 
■  the  prindplea  of  Thelesina;  he  brought  forward  a  doctriae  then  new, 
Ich  he  macyelloiuilj'  illustrated  by  the  Ijght  of  hia  genius.  ITien  Moa- 
Ki  defended  poaitiona  from  nnivorsal  thf  ology,  inscribed  to  (he  cardinal 
Cupi,  and  tJjiB  to  thi:  admiration  of  all  who  heard  Mm,^ 
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and  cuBtaining  matter  of  a,  totally  different  churacter ;  all  t 
nmin  pointa  of  the  sermons  hitherto  preached  by  Perdl 
eapeciajly  thoae  touching  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  if) 
here  aet  dowu,  and  oppoaite  to  each  were  written  in  lai 
letters  the  words,  "  Thon  liest."  The  preacher  coxdd  I 
■wholly  conceal  his  amazement,  he  harried  to  a  conclusioa,  I 
instantly  on  teaching  home  despatched  the  paper  to  tie  1 
qnisition.*  Very  shortly  atterwaida  the  grand  Inqnial 
Michele  Ghialieri,  entered  his  room;  the  most  searching  i 
amination  ensued :  in  later  times  Peretti  often  described  ' 
terror  caused  liim  by  the  aspect  of  this  man,  with  his  A 
brow,  deep-set  eyes,  and  strongly-marked  features ;  but  h»< 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  answered  satisfactorily,  i 
betrayed  weakness  on  no  point  whatever.  When,  tberaft 
Ghislieri  saw  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  suspicion,  that 
friar  was  not  only  guiltless,  but  also  well  versed  in  : 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  foith,  he  becuj 
a  totally  different  person,  embraced  Peretti  with  tears,  m 
was  his  second  patron.  J 

From  that  time  Fra  Felice  Peretti  attached  hinaelf  iri 
»  firm  hold  to  the  severe  party  just  then  beginning  to, 
ascendancy  in  the  church ;  with  Ignazio,  Felino,  and 
lippo  Neri,  all  of  whom  received  the  title  of  saints,  he  m 
tained  the  most  intimate  intercourse.  It  was  of  partici 
advantage  to  him  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Venice  by  the. 
trignes  of  bis  brethren,  for  having  attempted  to  reform ' 
order.  This  greatly  enhanced  his  credit  with  the  n  _ 
tives  of  the  more  rigid  opinions,  then  fast  acquiring  tbeit 
dominance.  He  was  presented  to  Paul  IV.,  and  Booiet 
called  to  give  an  opinion  in  cases  of  difficnlty.  At  the  coi 
of  Trent  he  laboured  with  the  other  theologians,  and  was 
suitor  to  the  Inquisition.  He  had  a  considerable  shore  it 
condemnation  of  the  Archbishop  Carranza.     Patiently  a 

*  Rela^DD  taken  from  tlip  flame  MS- ;  "  Jam  priorem  oralJOTU 
eiegerat,  cnm  oblatum  libellum  rEagnat,  ac  tadtUB,  ut  popolo  i 
eiponat.  Icgere  incipit.  QuDtquot  ad  eam  diem  cotholicffi  Sia 
Montaltns  pro  concione  affinnaral,  ordine  collecta  contiacbat  linjiniii 
id  tantum  addebat,  littria  grandioribuB,  '  Mentlrifl.'  Complicalam  i 
„.._i..._.     __i  -._   ...   ationis  manifeatua  midlii  ettft' 
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fcituog  to  lie  lalcDr  of  seeking  through  tlie  Pri.iBBtant 
tritere  for  all  those  passages  which  Carranta  waa  accused  of 
Hibodying  in  his  works.  lie  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
*"  It  Y,,  who  appointed  him  vicar-general  of  the  Franciscans, 
villi  the  express  understanding  tliat  his  authoritj  extended  U> 
Sie  reformation  of  the  order.  Thia,  Peretti  carried  into  eie- 
ntioD  with  a  high  hand.  The  principal  offices  of  the  order 
M  hitherto  been  controlled  hy  the  cooimissaries-general. 
Riese  functionaries  he  deposed,  restored  the  primitive  consti- 
aion  according  to  which  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in 
n  proyincials,  and  made  the  most  rigorous  visitations.  The 
QHEtationa  of  Pins  were  not  only  fulfilled,  they  were  sur- 
He  considered  his  inclination  for  Peretti  as  an  in- 
piration  from  ahove  ;  refused  all  credence  to  the  calumnies 

g  which  hia  favourite  was  persecuted,  bestowed  on  him  the 
hoprio  of  St.  Agatha,  and  in  the  year  1570  exalted  hini  to 
ie  eoUege  of  cardinals. 

■  The  bishopric  of  Ferrao  was  also  conferred  on  the  successful 
ktak.  Robed  in  the  purple  of  the  church,  Felix  Peretti 
lbinie>l  to  the  al>ode  of  bis  fathers ;  to  that  plsKie  where  he  had 
B  guarded  the  fruit-trees,  and  followed  the  swine;  yet 
e  neither  the  predictions  of  his  father  nor  his  own  hopes 
tirely  accomplished. 

The  various  artifices  employed  by  Cardinal  Montallo,  so 
■  Peretti  now  called,  to  obtain  the  [upal  tiara,  have 
a  described  and  repeated,  much  ami  often.  The  affected 
mijity  of  his  deportment ;  how  he  tottered  along  leaning 
D  his  stick,  bent  to  the  earth,  and  coughing  at  every  step ; 
It  to  him  who  reflects,  no  evidence  will  he  requisite  to  prove 
in  all  this  there  is  hut  little  truth.  It  is  nut  by  such 
IB  that  the  highest  dignities  are  won. 
,  Mwntalto  kept  guard  over  his  owti  interests  hy  a  life  of 
Uquil  frugality  ind  industrious  seclusion.  Hia  recreations 
tre,  the  planting  of  vines  and  other  trees  in  his  gardens  near 
e  church  of  Santa  Maria  Uaggiore,  which  are  still  visited 
f  the  stranger,  an<l  doing  such  service  as  he  could  to  his 
^ve  town.  His  hours  of  la-^our  he  devoted  to  the  works 
t.  Ambrose ;  an  edition  of  which  he  published  in  the  year 
),  He  bestowed  great  pains  on  this  work,  but  has  not 
.  beeu  aafiicicnt])'  couscieutioiu  in  ^^lentig  \ju  ^ta 
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iiieauiDg  of  bis  author.  In  other  respects  his  chuocuilc 
not  appear  to  have  beeu  eo  guileless  as  it  is  occa^iuoally  n 
praaeoted.  Ho  early  an  15T4,  he  ie  dcscribeil  as  leatDeau 
prudent,  but  also  crafty  and  maligDact.*  He  was  iloubllt 
gifted  with  remarkable  self-control.  When  his  nephew,  i 
hiiab:iDd  of  Yittorie  Accoranibuona,  tna  assassinated,  he  it 
himself  the  person  who  requested  the  pope  to  iliscuDliaue  t 
investigation.  This  quality,  which  was  admired  by  all,  rt 
probably  contrihoted  to  his  election ;  when,  having  been  j 
in  nomination,  principally  by  the  intrigues  of  the  oonolartt 
1:583,  he  was  nevertheless  elected.  The  authentic  nar»Uv« 
the  proceedings  assures  us  also  that  hie  comparatively  vigon 
years  were  taken  into  account,  he  being  then  sixty-fuur,  i 
possessing  a  firm  and  healthy  constitution ;  for  all  were  { 
euaded  that  a  man  of  unimpaired  euer^es,  whether  pbya 
or  mental,  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  ciroamstai 
of  the  times. 

*  A  "  DiscoriD  sopra  j  loggetti  papabili,"  [DiacoarH  eaaea 
those  who  fxe  eligible  to  the  papec;,]  under  Gregory  XIII.,  Speakt 
of  Monlalto :  [His  charncter,  conBidered  to  be  ferocious,  arrogant, 
imperious,  is  bat  little  calculated  to  win  regard.]  Here  we  see  Ihat 
dispoEitious  bs  displaced  as  pope,  were  already  obvious  in  tbe  uuA 
Gregory  XIII.  often  remarked  to  Ihose  of  lua  immediate  cjrde,  [ 
they  should  beware  of  that  great  cbamel-boi  of  a  grej  friu.] 
BUthur  of  "  SiituB  V.  P.  M."  makes  Famese  observe,  on  seeing  ft 
between  the  two  Domiuicans,  Trani  and  Jnstioian,  who  also  enlMti 
hopes  of  ascending  tbe  papal  throne  :  [That  Picenian  pack-horte  wBl' 
•  magnificent  spring  some  day,  if  ever  be  can  shake  off  those  Iwo  Mcl 
coals  that  he  carries  so  awkwardly  one  on  each  side.]  He  further adiid 
it  was  precisely  this  conviction,  by  which  the  daughter  of  Accoramtn 
wsa  iodnced  to  marry  Montalto"s  nephew.  The  grand  duke  Pn 
of  Tuscany  had  alio  a  large  sharE  in  detrrmimag  the  election  at  Pn 
In  a  despatch  from  the  FlorEotiDe  ambassador,  Albert!,  of  the  lU 
May,  laH5  (Roma.  Filza,  n.  36),  is  this  remark  :  [Yoar  higbow  i 
will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  this  work  (the  election),  and  so  is  it  right,  sio 
is  vour  own  ;  in  cose  of  war,  you  and  no  other  will  hove  the  friendshi 
the  ponljff.]  In  another  Florcntioe  despatch  occnrs  the  following:  [ 
Iiope  replied  that  the  graod  duke  had  cause  to  wish  him  well,  haBf 
the  husbandman,  who.  when  he  has  planted  a  tree,  rejoices  to  M 
his  highness  alone  had  condiuttd 
le  pope,  knew  well  in  what  gnlitldl 
was  bound  to  him  by  this,  thoogh  be  could  not  speak  to  many  on  i 
■ubjeot.]  Itis  obvious  tlmt  much  was  herelnhind  the  sceneaof  wlud 
Jmdw  little  or  Dothiog.  The  electiou  took  place  an  tlieSlthnC  Afi,  11 
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hI  thus  dill  Fra  Felice  see  bimself  at  the  summit  of  his 
IB.  It  waa  iloiibtlesa  witii  a  feeJiiig  of  proud  satisfactioi 
le  beheld  the  accumplishment  of  desires  so  noble  and  so 
mate.  Every  incident  of  his  life  in  which  he  bad  e 
>ed  himself  to  perceive  an  iDttmation  of  bis  exalted  des- 
now  recnired  to  his  thoughts.  The  words  he  chose  for 
otto  were  these :  "  Thou,  O  God,  hast  been  my  defender, 
&om  my  mother's  womb." 

all  his  undertakings  be  believed  himself,  from  this  tune, 
saesB  the  inimediate  favoar  of  Grod.  At  liis  first  accessioa 
I  throne,  he  announced  his  determination  to  exterminate 
e  bandits  and  evil-doers.      He  waa  persuaded  that  in  the 

of  his  own  powers  failing,  God  would  send  him  lemons 
jels  for  so  good  a  work.* 

this  difficnlt  enterprise  he  at  once  addressed  himself 
deliberate  Jadgnient  and  inHezJble  leeolntjon. 


i,' 
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y  of  Gregory  XIII.  was  regarded  with  intense 
b  by  bis  suMesaor.  Pope  Sistus  departed  instantly  from 
iieasures  of  the  previous  pontiff.  He  disbanded  the 
IT  part  of  the  troops,  and  reduced  t!ie  number  of  sbirri 
e  half.  He  determined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  visit  with 
leas  severity  whatever  criminuls   should    fall  into  his 

prohibition  had  for  some  time  exinted  against  carrying 
weapons,  and  more  especially  a  particular  kind  of  rifle, 
young  men  of  Cora,  nearly  related  to  each  otlier,  were 
Eheless  taken  with  arms  of  this  description  about  them. 

bpsccio,  Frinli,  Muggio  II,  1S85  :  Speecb  o(  Si.itns  in  the  Consii- 
[Be  named  two  tilings  tbat  engoged  bis  utteatioa,  tbe  sdminietra. 
justice  and  tbe  securing  abunilaDce  for  bis  people  ;  snd  [o  iliese  ba 
olied  (0  give  bia  nttnost  cnre,  trnsting  that  God  would  send  bint 
of  angelB.  if  bit  own  strength  and  tbe  aid  of  others  should  not  enf- 
psnish  the  maletsftoni  an>l  reprubalei^.  He  e!;borted  rhe  cardinals 
■e  thdr  priiilcgea  for  the  shelter  o(  crimiaala,  aiiii  sf  okfl  tbt;  bit- 
'^||fr9kuciiiDi''s  iucueidemte  proceei^igs.^  . 


The  day  foUowii 
•n  anspicioua  wa 
pardon  from  tbe  pooti 
"  erery  criminal  muet  die." 
Q  hangiog  OB  i 

A  youth  of  the  Trastev 
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thai  of  the  coronation,  and  on  oce 

zed  by  their  friends  for  entreating 

■~     'Thilo  I  live"  replied  K 

That  very  day  the  four  ji 

gallows  near  the  bridge 

was  condemned  to  dea 
having  offered  resistance  to  the  sbirri,  who  were  proeeedii 
take  his  use  from  him.  On  siglit  of  the  poor  boy  led  wo 
to  the  place  where  he  waa  to  die  for  so  venial  an  offeM 
e  moved  to  pity.  Hia  youth  was  represented  to  the 
who  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I  will  add  a  few  years  o 
life  to  lengthen  his,"  and  he  caused  the  sentence 
executed. 

The  rigour  of  these  first  acts  of  the  pontiff  impreasa 
with  terror ;  immediate  obedience  was  secured  by  it  b 
commands  be  next  sent  forth. 

Barons  and  communes  were  enjoined  to  clear  tfaeir  c 
and  towns  of  banditti ;  the  losses  sustained  by  the  hoi 
outlaws  were  at  once  to  he  made  good  by  the  noble  or 
mune  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  might  take  place.t 

It  bad  been  cnatoraary  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  & 
dit,  Sixtua  now  decreed  that  this  should  no  longer  be  pi 
the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  relations  of  the  ontlaw ; 
these  were  too  poor,  by  the  commune  wherein  he  was  b( 

It  is  manifest  that  bis  purpose  in  this  proceeding  « 
engage  the  interests  of  the  Ittirons,  the  municipalities, 
even  the  kinsmen  of  the  outlaws  on  the  side  of  bis  W! 
he  made  an  effort  to  enlist  that  of  the  banditti  themse)^ 
the  same  cause,  promising  to  any  one  of  them  who  A 
deliver  up  a  comrade,  living  or  dead,  not  his  own  pardon 
but  also  that  of  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  was  at  lil 
to  name,  with  a  sum  of  money  in  addition. 

When  these  commands  had  been  carried  into  effect 
certain  examples  of  their  rigorous  enforcement  had  1 
hibited,  the  condition  of  the  ouUaws  was  presently 
utsunie  a  very  different  character. 
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It  happened  fortiinalely  for  the  purposes  nf  Sixtiis,  that 
Jiusttit  had  from  the  beginning  been  successfully  dirnnted 
Igunat  eome  of  the  most  formiduhle  cliiefs  of  large  bands. 

He  declared  that  sleep  had  forsaken  his  eyes,  because  tho 
priest  Guercino,  who  called  himself  king  of  the  Campagna, 
ne  still  dintinning  his  depredations,  and  had  just  committed 

iw  deeds  of  violence.     This  man  hcu]  Uid  his  commands  on 

e  mibjecta  of  the  bishop  of  Viterbo  to  pay  no  further 
libedience  to  their  lord;  Sixtus  prayed,  a^  we  are  told  by 
^GUeainns,  "  tliat  Gnd  n-ould  be  pleat<ed  to  deliver  the  ehurcb 
jfroin  that  robber ;"  an<i  t!ie  following  morning  intelligence  ar- 
ihed  that  Guercino  w.is  luken.  A  gilded  crown  was  placed 
OD  the  severed  head,  which  was  instantly  set  up  on  the  castle 
*f  St.  Angelo.  The  man  who  brought  it  received  its  price  of 
two  thonsard  scndi,  and  the  people  applauded  bis  holinesH  for 
RBfleotual  a  mode  of  administering  justice. 

Spite  of  all  these  severities,  another  leader  of  outlaws, 
tilled  Delia  Fara,  had  the  boldness  to  present  himself  one 
flight  at  the  Porta  Salara,  be  called  up  the  watchmen,  declared 
IiIb  name,  and  desired  them  to  present  a  greeting  on  his  part 
In  the  pojie  and  the  governor.  Hearing  this,  Sixtus  sent  an 
tiiet  to  those  of  the  outlaw's  own  family,  commanding  thein 
to  find  and  bring  him  in,  under  pain  of  suffering  death  tbera- 
ulvee.  In  less  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  order, 
tliebead  of  Delia  Fara  took  its  plaM  beside  that  of  Guercino. 
IB  on  some  occasions  rather  cruelty  than  justice  that 
n  employed  against  the  bandits. 

Some  thirty  of  them  had  intrenched  themselves  on  a  hill  at 
»  great  distance  from  Urbino.  The  duke  caused  mules  laden 
*ith  provisions  to  be  driven  near  tlieir  hold,  the  robbers  did 
lH)t  ful  to  plunder  this  rich  train  ;  but  the  food  bad  been 
poisoned,  and  they  all  died  together.  "  When  intelligence  of 
lius  was  carried  to  Sixtus  Y."  says  one  of  his  historians, "  the 
yope  received  thereby  an  infinite  contentment."* 

In  the  capital,  a  ttkther  and  son  were  led  to  death,  though 
Hi^  persisted  in  declaring  their  innocence ;  the  mother 
presented   herself  entreating  for  a  postponement   only  of  the 

MernoriE  del  FonteBcata  di  SJEto  V. :  "  RaggusgYwtO  %\lA»  V£\.n!«. 
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exocutioD,  when  she  could  bring  proof  of  inDooenoe  both  Cii 
her  husba^nd  and  son  ;  this  the  eetiator  refused  to  gram 
"  Since  you  thirst  for  blood,"  she  extlalnied,  "  I  will  give  yo 
enough  of  it!"  Saying  which,  aho  threw  herself  from  tb 
window  of  the  OapitoL  The  Tictini?  meanwhile  arrived  at  t  i 
jilace  of  esecution,  neither  conld  enilnre  to  aee  the  other 
each  implored  ponnission  to  die  Brat ;  seiied  with  compoasio 
the  people  called  aloud  for  mercy,  while  the  savage 
iloner  reproached  them  for  causing  oselera  delay. 

The  ordinances  of  Sixtus  permittt'il  no  respect  of  person 
a  member  of  ooe  of  the  first  familiei  in  Bologna,  G^vat     I 
count  Pepoli,  was  known  to   have  taken  part  in  th( 
commitled  by  the  outlaws;   he  waa  strangled  in   j 
estates  and  every  other  species  of  property  being  confiswU     i 
No  day  passed  without  an  execution  :  over  all  parts  of  t 
country,  in  wood  and  field,  stakes  were  erected,  on  each 
which  stood   the    head  of  an  outlaw.      The  pope  award 
praises  oidy  to  those  among  his  legates  and  governors 
supplied  him  largely  with  these  terrible  trophies,  his  den 
waa  ever  for  heads :  there  is  a  sort  of  oriental  barbarism 
this  mode  of  administering  jastice. 

Such  of  the  outlaws  as  escaped  the  officers  of  the  pool 
were  destroyed  by  their  own  comrades.  The  promises  of  fo 
giveoess  and  rewanl  before  alluded  to  had  carried  disaeni 
into  their  bands ;  none  dared  trust  even  his  nearest  connect! 
— they  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other." 

In  this  manner,  and  before  the  year  had  come  to  an  e 
the  disturbances  that  had  so  harassed  the  Uoman  states,  if 
extinguished  at  the  source,  were  yet  suppressed  at  the  o 
break;  intelligence  was  received  in  the  year  15S6,  t 
Montehrandano  and  Arara,  the  two  laai  leaders  of  the  ban£ 
had  been  put  to  death. 

It  was  matt'Cr  of  great  pride  and  rejoicing  to  the  pope,  wl 
ambassadors  now  arriving  at  his  court,  assured  him  that ' 
every  part  I'f  his  states  through  which  their  rood  had  I 
they  had  travelled  through  a  land  blessed  with  peace  and 
L-iirity."-t 

■  DUp..  Priuli,  so  atly  as  the  29Cii  June,  1585,  mjs  [The  new  I 
iiai  cniised  the  banditti  to  fall  upon  eucb  other.] 

f  Vila  Silti'V.,  i.  m.  em.-.  "  ^a  i^uh <Si U«Di^^31itu  ol  inarlwin 
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§  G.  Leading  C/iaraeierittia  of  the  Administration. 

t  was  not  only  to  the  absence  of  vigilant  control  that  I 

k    disorders  against  which  the    pontiff  contended  owed 
f  birth,  there  were  others  also ;  and  it  is  principally  lo 
Weasures  with  regard  to  the^e,  that  the  decided  succcbb  of 
ffforts  most  be  attributed.     It  has  been  common  to  regard 
".  aa  the  sole  founder  of  that  judicial  system  by  which 
isiafltical  states  are  governed  ;  laws  and  institutions 
)ed  to  him  that  were  in   fact  existing  long  before  his   j 
e  is  extolled  aa  an  incomparable  master  of  finance,  »  f 
I,  wholly  free  from  prejudice,  and  an  enlightened  r^' 
r  of  antiquity.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  his  natural    ' 
I   sncli   as  readily  impress  themselves  on  the  ' 
■n,  and  dispose  him  to  the  credence  of  fabulons  1 
hiyperbolioil  narrations.  j 

,re  not  then  to  believe  all  that  we  Snd  related  of  thia  I 
I  regulations.      It  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  tJiat   I 
inistration  was  an  extremely  remarkable  one. 
'a  certain  particulars  directly  opposed  to  that  of  hia 
■.    Gregory  XIII.  was  severe  and  energetic,  hut  not 
^nghted  in   his  general  measures ;    individual  cases  of 
)  he  readUy  overlooked.     The  attacks  he  made 
o  many  diiTorent  interests  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
lampled  impnnity  that  be  permitted  to  various  offences  on 
Rther,  gave  rise  to  those  miserable  perplexities  that  be  lived 
lewail.     Sistns,  on  the  contrary,  was  implacable  towards 
tvidoal  cases  of  crime.   His  laws  wore  L'uforced  with  a  rigour 
1  bordered  on  cruelty  ;  but  the  character  of  his  regulations 

dtJonuDii  in  tanta  pereg^nornra  advennrBmqae  collavic, 
Buperbffi  pmumnt  opes,  nemo  tam  tenuis,  tarn  abjects 
\  nunc  Bendat  cujuBquam  injuriie  obnoxium."  [Such  ii 
DqailliCj,  that  in  thia  great  city,  in  this  nBsenibbxge  of 
ranconrie  at  etrangers  and  traveUers,  among  all  these 
ificent  nobles,  there  is  no  one  nbo  needn  endure  injury 
;r  feeble  hia  condition,  howeter  abject  his  state.]  Ac- 
rins,  ViuSiidV.,the  latter  applied  the  text:  "  Fugit 
tersequcnte."       [The   wiekfd   fleeth,    tb 
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generally  w.is  luilii,  conciliatory,  altnoat  indulgent.  UnA 
Gregory,  the  obedient  were  not  rewarded,  nor  were  the  K 
fractory  pnnished.  Under  Siitn*  the  inaubordiuate  had  evw 
thing  to  fear,  but  whoever  sought  to  giin  bw  approbali* 
might  safely  depend  on  receiving  proofs  of  his  fiiTonr.  Tl^ 
mode  of  proceeding  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  p) 
tion  of  his  purposes. 

We  have  seen  the  many  disquietudes  suffered  by  Gr^M 
from  the  claims  he  songht  to  enforce  on  his  neighbours  B 
garding  eccleaiastical  affaira ;  these  Sixtus  woold  in  no  CM 
pursue.  He  declared  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  head  I 
the  church  to  uphold  and  extend  the  privileges  of  the  te 
poml  powers.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  he  K«tai 
the  M  ilanese  to  their  place  in  the  Rota,  of  which  Qregoiy  Iri 
sought  t< I  deprive  them.  When  the  Venetians  succeeded  li 
bringing  to  light  a  brief  by  which  their  claims  were  de'  ' 
tively  establiijbed  in  the  affair  of  Aquil^a,  thej  did  not  tl 
selves  experience  a  more  decided  satisfaction  than  was  erii 
by  the  pope.  He  determined  on  suppressing  the  claui 
much  complained  of  in  the  bull  "In  C<£n4  Domini." 
Congregation  taking  cognimnce  of  ecclesiastical  jnrisdioliiHi) 
foreign  countries,  from  whose  interpositioi 
greater  part  of  the  disputes  between  the  papal  see  and  i 
neighbours  had  originated,  Siitns  abolished  entirely.*  " 
is  doubtless  a  certain  magnanimity  in  the  voluntary  ce 
conteated  rights ;  in  the  pontiff's  case  this  course  of  proceed 
ing  was  insbtntly  productive  of  effects  the  most  satjs&ctei 
He  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king  of  Spain,  w 
informed  him  that  he  had  commanded  his  ministers  in  Mil 
and  Naples  to  receive  the  papal  ordinances  with  obedience  0 
less  implicit  than  that  paid  to  his  own.  This  moved  the  fOf 
even  to  tears,  "  That  the  most  exalted  monarch  of  the  won 
should,"  as  he  said,  "  so  honour  a  poor  monk."  The  Tusa 
state  declared  itself  devoted  to  the  church.     Venice  expreas 

*  Lorenio  Prtnli :  Kelntione,  1596.      [This  ia  a  pontiff 
■0  rwuUIj  embark  in  quarrels  with  princes  i  to  avoid  them  hebuL.. 
ih?  tongregntion  of  ecelesiiBtical  jurigdicdon  (in  another  place  be  • 
ti-.ia  WM  chiefly  from  conaideration  for  Spain),  thinking  Out  to  lie  (MI 
■uore  aualy  bring  aflaicg  to  a  conclosion,  or  in  any  cose  shill  taSa  I 
fad^gnity  wlien  n-.&ttert  m  tw&ted  Kcistl^  and  bv  bimadf  ikvij 
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mblic,   and   i 
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igeit  found  it  difficult 
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re  satUfaition.  These  powers  now  adcv  t«d  a  differeut 
ot  policy.  The  ontluwe  who  hnd  found  refuge  within 
r  frontiers  were  given  up  to  the  pujie.  Venice  prohibited 
r  return  into  tlie  papal  states,  iin'l  forbade  euch  of  her 
)  should   touch   the   Roman  ctaiits  to  r 


the  pope.  He  deolared  that,  to  use 
Me  would  think  of  Venice  for  this  some 
aid  Enfier  himself  (o  be  flayed  aliTe  for  tlie 
uld  shed  his  blood  for  her."  The  bandita 
id  refuge  from  no  qcarter,  eo  that  he  no 
master  them  completely, 
by  which  Gregory  had  sought  to 


;h  the  treasury  were  wholly  aliandoued  by  Sixtus. 

I  Dot  fail  to  punish  the  rebellious  feudatories,  but  as  earnestly 

himself  to  conciliate  and   attach   the  great  body  of  the 

Ues.     Pope  Gregory  had  deprived  the  Colonna  family  of 

fbrtressea ;  Sixtus,  on  the  contrary,  made  them  advances  of 

oey,  and  assisted  them  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  their 

Bsehulds,*     Those  ancient  enemies,  the  Colouna  and  the 

ino,   he  united   by   marriages  between  their   respective 

fes,  and  with  his  own.     }le  gave  one  of  his  grand-nieces 

the  constable  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  and  another  to  the 

;o  Virginio  Orsino.     The  dower  bestowed  with  each  was 

equal  value,  and  their  husbands  receivcil  similar  marks  of 

rour.     Their  claims  to  precedence  he  ailjusted  by  according 

(o  the  elder  of  either  house.     Highly  exalted  was  the  poai- 

up  by  Donna  Camilla,  the  pontiff's  sister, 

inwunded  as  she  was  by  her  children,  her  noble  sons-in-law 

grand-daughters  so  magnificently  allied. 
The  pope  derived  extreme  gratification  fi'om  the  power  he 

of  conferring  benefits  and  privileges. 

[He  proved  himself  more  particularly  a   irood  and  open  ■ 

tnded  fellow-countryman  to  the  people  of  the  March.     He 

Btored  many  of  their  ancient  immunities  to  the  inhabitants 

Ancona.     In  Macerata  he  instituted  a  supreme  court  of 

ice  for  the  whole  province.     The  college  of  advocates  in 

;  district  he  distinguished  by  the  grant  of  new  privileges. 

mo  ho  erected  into  an  archbi^liopric,  and  Tolentiuo  into  a 

DbpMado  digU  AmtMSGJBtciri  eatraordinsni,  19  Gtt.,»S-n.\«4V 
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bishopric.  The  little  vliiage  of  Montalto,  where  bis  nuoesU 
had  first  luken  up  their  abode,  he  raised  hy  a  special  bull  ti 
the  tank  of  an  epiacopal  city ;  "  For  here,"  said  he,  "  did  o 
race  take  ita  fottanato  origin."  Dnring  hie  cardinalate  he  hi 
eetabhshed  &  school  of  science  there,  and  he  now  founded  i 
"college  of  Montalto"  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  for  fifq 
«tudenta  from  the  March ;  Muntalto  holding  presentations  t<t 
eight,  and  even  the  little  Grotto  a  Mare  receiving  the  rigU 
to  send  two.* 

Loreto  also  he  resolved  to  elevate  into  a  city.  F 
pointed  out  to  him  the  difGcultics  that  opposed  this  plan 
"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  it,  Fontana,"  said  tl 
jiope,  "  the  execution  of  this  project  will  not  coat  me  so  mui 
as  the  resolving  on  it  has  done."  Portions  of  land  we 
bought  from  the  people  of  Recana,  valleys  were  filled  up,  biD 
levelled,  and  tinea  of  streete  marked  out.  The  communes  o 
the  March  were  encouraged  to  build  houses.  Cardinal  Gall 
appointed  new  civic  authorities  for  the  holy  chapel ;  by  ■ 
which,  the  patriotism  of  Sixtus  and  his  devotion  to  the  Blest 
Virgin  were  equally  aatisfied. 

His  solicitude  was  extended  in  different  degrees  hi  I 
eevend  cities  of  all  the  provinces ;  he  made  arrangements  A 
preventing  the  increase  of  their  debts,  and  for  the  control  «0 
limitation  of  their  mortgages  and  alienations ;  he  caused 
strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  management  of  tin 
finances,  and  made  regulations  o(  various  cbaiucter,  hut  i 
conducing  to  restore  the  lost  importance  and  well-being  of  > 


*  He  inclodcd  even  the  neighbouring  TiUagea  aa  part  of  ManUltiV 
Vita  Sixti  V.  ipsiua  manu  emeDdata.  [PorcuJa,  Patringoro  aiid  MiU 
noro,  being  respectively  but  ebouc  a  bow-ahot  from  Mootalto,  and  bel^^ 
all  connected  with  it  by  ioteresUof  irude,  bj-  freqneni:  iiitermarriiga.  ■ 
by  some  community  in  tbeir  lands,  were  beloted  and  aided  by  SiiCni.: 

portions  of  his  natiye  place  ;  thua  he  bestowed  fevonra  on  ill  in  < 

hoping  they  might  one  day  draw  together  into  one  city.] 

t  GoalterinB.     [Five  members  of  the  apostolic  -diainber  wen 
examine  into  the  condition  of  Che  univeruties,  with  power  to  refijn  M 
re-organize.]      The   Meinorie,  nlao.  give  evidence  tbat  these  no) 
were  of  great  utility       [These  arrangeToents  were  the  commenceiDei 
a  better  state  of  thinge  among  the  communes  of  the  ecckwiaticnl  tk 
which  recovered  the  mace  readily  because  Clement  Till.  coatiDOfJ  t 
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t  A pri culture  was  equally  indebted  to  the  lares  of  Sixtus  V. : 
undertook  to  drain  the  Chiana  (swamp  or  pool)  of  Orrieto 
mil  the  Pontine  maraheH,  which  last  he  visited,  in  person. 
:he,  river  Sistus  (Fiume  Sisto),  which,  until  the  time  of 
Mu8  VI.,  was  the  heat  attempt  made  for  draining  the  Pontine 
aarsbea,  was  cut  across  them  by  his  command. 

Neither  was  he  negligent  with  regard  tu  manufactares :  n 
lertaiu  Peter  of  Valencia,  a  Roman  citizen,  had  offered  hia 
lervicea  for  the  estahlishineut  of  a  ai  Ik -manufacture.  The 
Jiorough-going  raeasurca  by  which  Siitus  attempted  to  for- 
irard  his  plans  are  extrcmety  characteristic  of  that  pontiff. 
Ele  commanded  that  mulberry-trees  should  be  planted  through* 
DUt  the  States  of  the  Ghurcb,  in  all  gardens  and  vineyards,  iu 
every  field  and  wood,  over  all  hills,  and  in  every  valley, — 
wherever  no  corn  was  growing,  these  trees  were  to  find  place ; 
for  it  was  fixed  that  five  of  them  should  be  planted  on 
every  rubbio  of  land,  and  the  communes  were  threatened  vrith 
iteavy  fines  in  case  of  neglect.*  The  woollon  manufactures, 
Ubo,  he  sought  earnestly  tu  promote,  "in  order,"  as  he  says, 
f  that  the  poor  may  have  some  means  of  earning  their  bread." 
a  the  first  person  who  undertook  this  business  he  advanced 
nds  from  the  treasury,  accepting  a  ceitnin  uumber  of  pieces 
cloth  in  retuni. 

Bat  we  must  not  attribute  dispositions  of  this  kind  to 
itua  alone;  this  would  be  unjust  to  his  predecessors, 
picnlture  and  manufactures  were  favoured  by  Pina  V.  and 
regory  XIII,  also.  It  was  not  so  much  by  the  adoption 
new  paths  that  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  from  earlier 
mtifTs,  as  by  the  energy  and  decision  with  which  he  pursued 
sse  on  which  tiiey  had  already  entered.  Therefore  it  in 
U  his  actions  have  remained  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
inkind. 
Neither  is  it  tii  him  that  the  "  congregations  "  of  cardinals 

*  Cum  licut  Bccepimus,  28  Maji,  1586 ;  Bull.  Cocq.  It.  4.  21S. 
he  Bit  of  niHkiag  glass,  and  of  working  m  silk  and  wool,  with  the  cul- 
rc  of  lilkworms,  wf^ie  either  brought  iuto  the  cil;,  or  extended  hy  him  ; 
t  to  promote  the  silk  trade,  he  ordered  niulljerrj -trees  to  be  planted 
Maghont  the  states.  A  certain  Jew,  called  Main,  produced  two  cocoons 
^'-—  "he  woroB  in  each  jear.  and  promised  to  make  gteal  i.in^<u-)toieiAk 
Bianufaatttre ;  to  iiim,  Cbereibre,  be  accorded  Wge  siiAef,<».'\ 
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are  wUuUj  Indobted  for  their  origin, — the  seven  raoS 
portaiit,  those  for  tbe  laquiaition,  uamely,  the  indeX 
af^irs  of  Gonacils,  of  the  bishops,  the  nioDastic  onleii 
ttfftMtitra,  and  the  eoiitulta,  were  aJready  iD  exietenoe.  ' 
were  affairs  of  state  left  altogether  unprovided  for  by 
earlier  congregatlona,  the  two  last  named  baring  cogni 
of  jiiiliiiial  and  administrfttire  affairs.  Sixtus  added 
new  congregations  to  these,  of  which  two  only  were  for  I 
eiastical  matters — one  relating  to  the  erection  of  new  la 
rica,  the  other  charged  with  the  renenal  and  majntenal 
church  usages  :*  the  remaining'  sis  received  the  manage 
of  various  departmente  in  the  government,  as  the  inspj 
of  roads,  the  repeal  of  oppressive  imposts,  the  buildij 
ships  of  war,  the  corn-laws  (Annona),  the  Vatican  prea( 
the  Rouian  uiiiversity.t  The  pope's  disregard  of  all  ^ 
in  these  arrangenienCs  is  most  obvious, — partial  and  tnj 
interests  are  plained  on  a  level  with  those  most  permaneit 
general ;  his  plana  were  nevertheless  carried  well  out,  a4 
regulations  have,  with  very  slight  changes,  been  perasl 
for  centuries.  > 

With  le^^aril  tu  the  personal  chaiwter  of  the  cardinal 
fixed  a  very  high  standard.  "  Men  of  true  distinct!) 
morals  moat  exemplary,  their  words  oraoles,  their  whole  il 
a,  model  and  rule  of  life  and  faith  to  all  nbo  behold  tfaet:i 
salt  of  the  eartli,  the  light  set  upon  a  candlestick. "f  Sud 
the  cardinal  in  the  theoiy  of  Sistus  :  in  hia  pra^itice  ' 
demands  were  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.  He  ha 
example,  nothing  better  to  plead  in  behalf  of  Gallu,  1 
he  had  raised  to  that  dignity,  than  that  he  was  bis  aet 
for  whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  feel  regard,  and  wh 
once  received  him  very  hospitably  when  on  a  joumey.J 

*  [Cungrpgation  of  Gai:red  rites  and  ecclesiHBtical  ceremonies,  I 
cogiiiZiincf  also  of  [lie  erectjoil  of  new  cathedrals.] 

t  "  So|ira  alia  grescia  et  sonona — sopra  alln  fsbbrica  armuM 
manCeiiinienio  delle  galere — Bopra  gli  aggraii  del  popolo — eopn  lei 
■cque,  ponCi  e  confini — ^opra  alia  atamperia  Viticaua  (be  gave  dj 
Dunager  of  the  ecclesiastical  press  a  residence  in  die  Vatican,  uhI  I 
Miidi  for  ten  yeare)^go|ira  I'univereita  dello  studio  Romuio.     {8M 

X  BuUa  :   Poatquam  vcrus  Ule  ;  3  Dec.  1586.  Bullsr.  M.  iv.  iv.  I 

i  Though  Siitas  con\d  End\xte  -ui  other  form  of  contnuJidil 
BOidd  not  eectpe  that  (rom ftie  ^sA^'i.     Tn» leBia'l™d»Tr'^ 
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erertheiess  ealaAisIied  a  ride  eveu  m  tliia  departnient  of  liia 

}Teniment,  wLitb  if  it  haM  uot  boen  adhered  ki  iovariably, 

yet  much  affected  the  eubsbc^uetit  practice ;  he  limited, 

nely,  the  number  of  cardinals  to  seventy.     "Aa  Muses," 

remarks,  "chose  seventy  eldera  from  among  the  whole 
ttion,  to  take  counsel  witk  them." 

This  pontiff  has  also  received  the  credit  of  kaviiig  aboljslied 
polism ;  bnt,  considering  the  question  more  cli>Eely,  we  find 
Lt  this  was  not  done  by  him.  The  habit  of  nndujy  exalting 
I  poDtific&l  bouse  had  greatly  declined  under  Pius  IV., 
Ins  v.,  and  Gregory  SIII. ;  the  favours  bestowed  on  the 
Ipal  nephews  had  sunk  to  insignificance.  Piua  V.  more 
peoially  deserves  commendation  in  this  particular,  since  be 
^~bade  the  alienation  of  church  property  by  an  express  law 
le  eaflier  forms  of  nepotism  were  then  extinct  before  the 
nee  of  Siztus  Y.,  but  among  the  popes  of  the  succeeding 
Diy  it  re-appeared  ander  a  different  form.  There  were 
rays  two  favoured  nephews  or  kinsmen,  of  whom  one, 
sea  to  the  cardiualate,  acquired  the  supreme  administration 

affairs,  ecclesiastical  and  political ;  the  other,  reniaining  in 
Beunlar  station,  wa?  married  into  some  illustrious  family, 
IB  endowed  with  lands  and  "Inoghi  di  raonte,"  established 
majorat,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  princely  house.  If 
I  now  ask  by  whom  this  mode  of  nepotism  was  introduced, 
9  shall  find  that  though  its  rise  was  gradual,  yet  it  grew  to 
ttnrity  uuder  Sixtus  V.  Cardinal  Montalto,  whom  the 
pe  loved  so  tenderly  that  he  even  put  a.restmnt  on  the 
petuosity  of  his  temper  in  his  favour,  gained  admission  to 
i  eontulta,  and  a  share  at  least  in  the  administration  of 
mgn  affaira ;  his  brother  Micbele  became  a  marquis,  and 
mded  a  wealthy  house. 

W'e  are  yet  not  to  conclude  that  Sixtus  thus  introduced  a 
item  of  governing  by  nepotism.      The  marquis  possessed 

influenca  whatever,  the  cardinal  none  over  essential  in- 

li  regard  to  this,  ia  one  of  his  sermons,  that  a  mler  Binned  who 
towed  a  public  office  as  reward  for  private  sersicea :  [not  because 
an  ia  a  good  carver  or  oip.bearer  can  we  prudently  commit  to  bim  the 
Tfe  of  a  bishopric  ur  a  cardiualate.]  IC  nas  preciaelj  a  cook  Tlkst 
iJina.  iallo  had  been.     (Memarie  Jella  Vita  di  Sislo  V.) 
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lerestH.*  To  liave  allowed  them  any,  would  liara  been  wnollj 
at  variance  with  the  pontiff's  mode  of  thinking,  Thore  war 
Boinething  cordial  and  confiding  in  the  favours  he  beatoweii, 
and  they  procured  him  the  good-will  not  of  mdividuaU  only, 
but  of  the  public  alao.  The  helm  of  government  was,  bo»- 
ever,  in  no  case  resigned  to  another  hand,  he  was  himself  nU 
ruler.  He  appeared  to  regard  the  "  congregations"  with  nrj 
high  consideration,  and  pressed  the  members  to  give  tlieir  frH 
nufettered  opinions ;  bat  whenever  any  one  of  thoiii  did  eO) 
he  became  irritated  and  impatient-f  Obstinately  did  ba 
persist  in  the  execution  (if  Lis  own  will.  "  With-hini,"  s»^ 
Cardinal  Gritti,  "  no  man  l:aa  a  voice,  even  in  connaet,— Iicw 
much  leas  then  in  decision.''^  His  personal  and  provincial  at 
tacimientH  were  never  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  general 
governnieut,  whicli  was  iuvariably  rigid,  thoroiigb-g< ' 
above  all  arbitrary. 

These  characteristics  were  exhibited  in  no  department  mo 
strikingly  than  in  that  of  finance. 


§  7.  Finance*. 

The  Chigi  ftimily  in  Home  are  in  possession  of  a 
memorandum-book,  kept  by  Sixtus  in  his  own  bandwi 
while  yet  but  a  poor  monk.§  With  the  utmost  interest  dw 
reader  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  docnnient,  wherein  bi 
noted  all  the  important  interests  of  his  life  :  the  places  U 
prea{;bed  in  during  Lent,  the  commissione  he  received  and  d 
ecutcd,  the   books  that  be  possessed,  In  what   ma 

*  Bertivoglio,  Meraorie,  p.  90:  [There  was  acaroely  a  li 
who  had  any  participation  in  the  govsmment.] 

f  GualCerius :  [AlthoNgh  he  referred  afTiun  to  the  coagrngatiaai  t». 
□tBErs,  tai:  jet  alwsp  had  cogniiance  of  all  binuelT,  and  took  put  in  d> 
execution.  With  great  zeal  did  he  ioiestigate  the  proceediagi  <d  li 
uiagiatratea.  whether  in  the  city  or  the  provincea,  likewise  the  eoll<^Mllfl 
bU  dtherE  who  had  rule,  throughout  the  a|icntolic  see.] 

X  Gritti,  Relstione  ;   [Not  only  is  there  no  one  who  dedde*  for  U 
hnt  there  is  srarcelj  any  one  whom  he  will  even  consult  ] 

I  Mcmorie  uatagrafe  di  Papa  Si«to  V. 


r 
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ind,  whether  singly  or  together,  are  here  noted  ci  )«ii ; 
io^y,  all  the  detaila  of  hia  small  luunkish  houae-keepiog  are 
iven  with  the  utmost  eiactitude.  We  read  in  these  pages 
ow  Fra  Felice  boaght  twelve  sheep  of  his  brothet-in-law 
bptiata ;  how  he  paid  first  twelve  flurins,  and  afterwards  two 
s  Hud  twenty  bolognins  for  theso  sheep,  so  that  they  he- 
me bia  own  property ;  how  the  brother-in-law  kept  tiiem, 
ceiving  half  the  profits,  as  waa  the  custom  of  Montalto,  with 
lany  other  matters  of  like  character.  We  perceive  with  how 
fise  an  economy  he  guarded  his  small  savings,  how  minutely 
i  kept  Btxiiuut  of  them,  and  how  at  length  they  amouuted  to 
nne  hundred  florins  ;  all  these  details  one  follows  with 
iterest  and  sympathy,  remarking  throughout,  the  same  eoono- 
deal  exactitode  which  this  Franciscan  afterwards  hrooght  to 
n  the  government  of  the  papal  states.  His  frugality  is 
quality  for  which  he  gives  himself  due  praise  in  every  bull 
nt  affordo  him  opportunity  for  iuttoducing  the  subject ;  and 
na  in  many  of  his  inscriptions;  it  is  certain  that  no  pope, 
ither  before  or  after  him,  administered  the  revenues  of  the 
burch  with  so  good  an  effect. 

The  treasury  was  utterly  exhausted  when  Siitus  V.  as- 
ended  the  papal  chair,  and  he  complains  bitterly  uf  Pope 
Iregory,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  spent  the  treasures  of 
h  predecessor  and  his  soccessor,  as  well  as  his  own  ;*  he  cuii- 
aved  so  bad  an  opiuiou  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  ordered  niossea 
I  be  said  for  his  soul,  having  seen  him  in  a  dream  enduring 
le  torments  of  the  other  world.  The  revenues  of  the  state 
«re  found  to  be  anticipated  up  to  the  following  October. 
All  the  more  earnestly  did  he  set  himi^elf  to  the  task  of  re- 
eniehing  the  public  cofl'ers,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  beyond 
I  expectations.  In  April,  1586,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
At  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  already  gathered  a  million  ot 
ndi  in  gold.  To  this  he  added  u  second  million  in  Noveni- 
ir  of  158T,  aud  in  the  April  foUowiug  a  third.     Thus  an 

*  Tita  e  Succeed  del  Cardinal  di  Santaseverina.  MS.  Bibl.  Alb. : 
fben  1  Hpoke  to  him  of  the  colleges  of  Che  neophytes  and  Aiinenians. 
ft  needing  sid,  he  replied  engril;,  that  there  was  do  money  in  the 
nie  and  no  reietiue,  fur  the  last  pope  had  squandered  his  innoiiif  bb  well 
■  dial  left  b;  Piu<  V. ;  he  besailed  aloud  that  evil  itate  nhe  ein  ^ic  had 
'  "'i8  ajKiiiOilic  see, J 
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amount  of  more  t'jan  foui  millions  n,ud  a  tiulf  of  aiWet  soi 
was  laid  up  hy  the  early  part  of  I J88.  When  Sixtus  1 
got  together  oni:  miOioc,  he  deposited  it  in  tlie  castle 
8t.  Angelo,  dedicating  it,  as  he  says,  "  to  the  Holy  Vicg 
the  mother  of  God,  and  to  the  holy  apostles  Pete*  ■ 
Paul."  In  this  bull  he  tells  na  that  he  "  not  only  sunrej 
the  billows  on  which  the  little  bark  of  St.  Peter  was  n 
eonietimes  tossing,  but  also  the  storms  that  are  threaten! 
from  the  distance.  Implacable  is  the  hatred  of  the  here^ 
the  faithful  are  menaced  by  the  power  of  the  Turk,  Am 
the  BOonrge  of  God's  wrath."  The  Almighty,  in  whom 
trusted,  had  taught  him  that  "even  by  night  also  shall  I 
father  of  the  family  be  watehful,  and  ahali  follow  that  a 
ample  given  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Tostanient,  who  111 
ever  large  treasures  stored  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

He  decided,  as  is  well  known,  on  what  contingencies  tha 
were,  that  would  make  it  lawful  to  have  recourse  to  this  fuB 
They  were  the  following  ■  a  war  undertaken  for  the  conqU 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  a  general  cajnpaign  agaiust  tl 
Turks ;  the  occurrence  of  famine  or  pestilence ;  manifest  dau 
of  losing  any  province  of  Catholic  Chtistendom ;  hostile  I 
vasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  states;  or  the  attempt  to  recura 
city  belonging  to  the  papal  see.  He  bound  his  succeason, 
they  would  shun  the  wrath  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  of  t 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  conGne  tbcmsclveH  widi 
tlie  limits  thus  assigned  them.* 

The  merit  of  this  arrangement  we  leave  for  the  moitte 
unquestioned,  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  pontiff  contrir 
to  amass  a  treasure,  so  astonishing  for  the  times  he  lived  in 

The  direct  revenues  of  the  papal  see  could  not  account  I 
it ;  these,  as  Sistus  him  f  nf  ms  us,  were  not  in  their  I 
product  more  than  two  hund    d    h  u  and  scudi  a  year.t 

The  savings  of  the  pi  p    w  ons  derable,  but  not  eqi 

to  this  amount.    His  re         hm  nt   we  e  certainly  veryoloi 

•  >.a  Clavom !  21  April       86    Cooq  B06. 

t  Dispacciii    Gritti,  7  Giogno,  1586.      Tfae  poje  blames  UemfU. 
bciMDM,  will  an  income  of  three  millions,  lie  saves  notLing.      ("-"■ 
fnrward  bia  o«n  example,  who  haa  no  more  thau  2DI),U00  «caJi, 
ijiterist  oil  debtfl  contracted  by  eorlici  popes,  and  other  inrjdiiDtiil 

ircpnd.} 


I  expenses  of  his  table  b«ing  reduced  to  six  panls  a  day 
lliearly  tliree  ahiUings  of  our  present  money).  He  abolished 
nflny  useless  offices  of  tbe  court,  and  disbanded  s,  part  of  the 
troops.  But  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  Del&no  for 
the  &ct,  that  all  this  did  not  lessen  tbe  expenditure  of  tbe 
eam«ra  by  more  thnn  one  hundred  and  fifty  tLousand  scudi ; 
e  learn,  besides,  from  Sixtus  himself,  that  bis  reduction 
a  to  the  amount  of  oue  hundred  and  forty-sis 
sand  scudi  only.* 

'3  find  then,  that  with  all  his  economy  and  by  his  own 
ug,  the  net  revenue  was  increased  to  350,000  scudi,  and 
no  more.  This  would  eiarcely  suffice  for  the  buildings  be  was 
engaged  in;  what  then  would  it  do  towards  the  amassing  of  so 

The  extraordinary  system  of  finance  established  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  has  been  already  considered ;  we  have 
seen  the  continued  increase  of  imposts  and  burthens  of  all 
sorts,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  real  income; 
^e  have  observed  the  multiplicity  of  loans  by  the  sale  of 
offices  and  by  monti,  with  the  ever- augmenting  incuuibrances 
laid  on  the  state  for  the  necessities  of  the  church.  The  many 
evils  inseparable  from  this  system  are  manifest,  and,  hearing 
the  eulogies  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sixtua  V,,  we  at  once 
Uiier  that  he  found  means  to  remedy  those  evils.  What  then 
U  our  amajiement,  when  we  find  that  he  pnrsued  the  same 
M&rse  in  a  manner  the  most  reckless;  nay,  that  he  even  gave 
■  this  system  so  Hxed  a  character  as  to  render  all  future 
Hitnil  or  remedy  impossible  I 

1^  Id  the  sale  of  otfices  it  was  that  Sixtus  found  one  chief 
teurc«  of  his  treasures.  He  raised  in  the  first  instance  the 
pi-ices  of  many  that  had  been  obtained  by  purchase  only  from 
Periods  long  before  his  own.  Thus  the  office  of  treasurer  to 
^e  camera,  of  which  the  pric«  till  now  had  been  15,000 
»cudi,  he  sold  for  50,000  to  one  of  the  Giuatintani  family  ; 
bid,  having  raised  him  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  he  sold  it 
tgatn  10  a  Pepoli  for  72,000  scudi.  This  second  purchaser 
o  invested  with  the  purple,   Sixtus  appropriated  una 


r  the  i 


of   the  office,    namely  5,001)  scudi. 
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monte;  and  thus  molcted,  he  sold  it  once  more  for  j 
golden  soadi.  In  the  nest  pla«e  he  began  to  sell  \ 
employments  that  np  to  bis  time  had  always  bee| 
ferrod  gratnitoasly ;  as,  for  example,  the  notariati 
ofBce  of  fiscal,  with  those  of  commiaaary'geueial,  lii 
to  the  camera,  and  advocate  of  the  poor  :  for  all  ihessl 
obtained  considerable  sums;  as  30,000  scudi  for  a  nol 
20,000  for  a  commiBsariat-general,  &c.  Finally,  he  1 
a  niultituJe  of  new  offices,  many  of  them  yery  iml 
ones,  as  were  those  of  treasurer  to  the  datarioi,  pnifeot 
prisons,  &c.,  and  some  others.  Of  his  invention  are,  1| 
the  "  twenty-four  referendaries,"  from  which,  as  from 
riates  in  the  principal  cities  of  tlie  state,  and  front 
hundred  cavaUerates,"  he  derived  very  large  snius  of  ni 
When  all  these  means  are  taJcen  into  acconnt,  the  m 
which  Sixtus  amassed  his  treasure  is  no  longer  prohleU 
The  sale  of  offices  is  computed  to  have  brought  him  6l 
golden  scudi,  and  401,805  silver  scudi,  making  tt 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  silver  soudi  ;•  but  if  tb 
of  places  had  before  caused  undue  pressure  on  the  statt 
their  involving,  as  we  have  shewn,  a  share  in  the  ri{ 
govemraent  under  plea  of  a  loan,  which  rights  wert 
rigorously  enforced  against  the  tax-payer,  while  the  di 
these  offices  were  never  performed,  how  greatly  was  tl 
now  augmented  !  Offices  were,  in  fact,  conudered  as  ja 
conferring  certain  rights,  rather  than  as  an  obligation  ik 

In  addition  to  aU  this,  an  extraordinary  increase  vm 
bjr  Pope  Sixtus  in  the  number  of  the  monti ;  of  tt 
founded  three  "  non  vacabili,"  and  eight  "  vacabili,' 
than  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 

The  monti  were  always  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  < 
taxes;  to  this  expedient  Sixtns  was  at  first  most  relnd 
have  recourse,  but  he  could  devise  no  other.  Wl 
brought  forward  in  the  consistory  bis  project  of  an  I 
ment  of  treasure  for  the  church,  Cardinal  Farnese  oppOl 
idea,  by  observing  thai  his  grandiatber  Paul  III.  hadtj 
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^is  plat),  but  had  resigneil  it  on  perceiving  that  it  cnulil 
omplished  widout  imposing  new  tases.  The  pope 
bim  fiercely ;  the  intiinution  that  a  previoua  pontiif 
wiser  than  himaolf  put  liisi  in  a  fury.     "  That,"  hfl 

prt«d,  "waBheoanae  there  were  certain  great  spend thrifta 

ler  Panl  III.,  wlio  by  the  blessing  of  God  are  not  per- 

tted  to  exist  in  our  times."    Parnese  reddened  and  made  no 

ify,*  hnt  the  result  shewed  that  he  was  right. 

pi  the  year  1S87,  Sistus  would  no  longer  endure  reetmat 
n  consideratioDB  of  this  kind :  ho  laid  heavy  imposts  on 
most  indispensable  articles  of  daily  use,  such  as  firewood, 
I  the  wine  sold  by  retail  in  tho  wine-sliops  of  the  city,  aa 
t  on  the  most  toilsome  occupations,  that  of  towiug  barges 
the  Tiber  by  means  of  buffaloes  or  horses,  for  esample : 
h  the  money  thus  gained  be  established  monti.  He 
sd   the  coinage,   and   n   small   money-clianging    trade 

[ring  arisen  from  this  fact,  he  turned  even  that  circumstance 
iccoont,  by  sellipg  permission  to  those  who  stationed 
nuelrea  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  with  a  view  to  such 
ffi&t  His  attaohment  to  the  March  did  not  prevent  him 
n  bnrthening  the  trade  of  Ancona  by  a  duty  of  two  per 
it.  OQ  her  imports.  Even  the  manufacture^  whicli  were 
i  just  commencing  their  existence,  he  compelled  to  afford 
a  at  least  an  indirect  advantage.^  In  these  and  similar 
uationa  his  principal  adviser  was  one  Lopez,  a  Portuguese 

■  [ChBDging  cM>uDteDnnce  as  Farnew 
Risre  IB  DO  mBrvel,  MDOBignore,  if  i 
receipCa  and  reT«nuea  were  insL 
.  becBuse  in  that  dny  there  were  mmiy  and  great  equandercri 
Uuinuori,  a  word  he  naa  lerv  fond  of  vvag),  but  we  have,  thaiik 
)d,  DonB  of  them  in  our  timea.''  He  remarked  bitterly  on  the  mnlti- 
it  at  tons,  daughtera,  aad  nephena  al  all  kiads  aurroutidiug  Paul  111. 
:■]]  Has  Fameae  coloured  somewhat,  aad  remained  aleat.] 
f  For  au  old  Ginlio,  beaidea  ten  hajocchi  of  the  coin  of  Sixtoa,  a  pre- 
ItUD  ortrom  four  to  ail  qnatrini  was  demanded. 
I  Here  we  hafB  an  eloquent  eianiplB  of  hia  adminiatration ;  [He 
-  led  that  no  silk  or  wool,  raw  or  woTen,  ebould  be  sold  without  per- 
ion  From  ofScera  appointnl  by  him,  nor  come  into  the  market  withoQt 
Ucenae  :  thia  prevented  fraud  ;  but,  better  still,  it  sided  the  treasury, 
ue  tlie  reel  on  liceniea  and  stampa  hrou^-ht  large  aumi  to  tlie  puras 
the  pontiff.]     This  waa  but  little  Ukely  to  promote  the  welfare  jf 
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Jew,  wli9  had  fled  bis  country  from  fear  of  the  In^ 
&nil  having  gaioed  the  cunfideoce  of  the  datary 
Signora  Camilloi,  at  length  obtained  that  of  the. 
Iiimsolf.  The  mode  in  which  GEbrdinal  Famese  hi 
silenced,  rendered  the  whole  college  very  cautious  i 
opposition  of  the  pope ;  when  the  wine-tax  just  reft 
was  discussed  in  the  consistory,  Albano  of  Bergi 
marked,  "  Whatever  pleases  your  holiness,  I  &pproi 
should  this  impost  displease  your  holiness,  I  shut!  i 
still  more." 

By  all  these  means  so  many  new  soarces  of  incon 
rendered  available,  that  the  pontiff  was  enabled  to  la 
loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acudi  (or  to  b 
2,424,725),  and  pay  interest  thereon. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  this  sy 
finance  there  is  something  exceedingly  difficult  b 
prehend. 

The  country  was  most  oppressively  burthened  b; 
taxes  and  by  the  multitude  of  places.  Of  the  latter  the 
were  made  to  depend  on  perquisites  aud  fees,  which  i 
necessity  embarrass  the  course  of  jnstice  and  the  adm 
tion.  The  faxes  were  imposed  on  the  trade  of  the  a 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  could  not  but  seriously  im] 
activity.     And  to  what  end  was  all  this  suffering  mflii 

If  we  add  the  proceeds  of  the  monti  to  those  of  the 
we  shall  find  that  the  whole  sum  thus  prodnced 
camera  was  about  equal  to  the  treasure  shut  up  by 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, — four  millions  and  a  half  a 
and  very  little  more.  All  the  undertakings  for  whii 
pope  has  been  so  highly  praised  might  very  well  hai 
accomplished  with  the  amount  of  his  savings. 

To  collect  and  hoard  superfluous  revenues  is  a  prw 
sufficiently  intelligible :  tti  raise  a  loan  for  some  ] 
necessity  is  also  easily  comprehended,  and  in  tlie  c<n 
things ;  but  to  borrow  money  and  impose  heavy  i| 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  locking  up  the  proceeds  in  a  fi 
as  a  treasure  fur  sumo  future  contingency,  this  is  oltq 
foreign  to  the  general  practice  of  governments.  StM 
nevertheless  the  process  which  has  gained  the  admiral 
the  vot'd  fov  tlve  govermnerAiil^ivslwfty . 
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■e  VOB  doubtless  mncli  tyranny  and  mnny  unpopnlar 
xrietics  in  the  odiDiniatration  of  Gregory  XIII.  The 
a  of  tliese  was  most  pernicious;  Lut  I  am  decidedly  of 
I  that  if  he  had  sacceeded  in  rendering  the  papul 
y  independent  of  new  lotins  and  imposts  for  the  future, 
nit  would  have  heen  highly  beneficial  to  the  Roman 
and  would  probahly  have  rendered  their  progress  much 
roBperous. 

the  energy  req^uired  f«  carry  the  ^■iew8  of  Gregory  into 
r  consequences,  was  not  fully  {lossessed  by  that  pontiff: 
more  especially  wanting  in  the  loet  year  of  his  life. 

practit^  force  it  was,  this  power  of  eiecuting  what 
ed,  that  characterized  Sixtna  V.  His  accumulation  of 
B  by  means  of  loans,  iiii])OBts,  and  Tenal  offims,  did  but 
rthen  to  burthen ;  nor  shall  we  fail  to  perceive  the  con- 
le,  but  the  world  was  dazzled  by  his  success,  which, 
moment,  did  certainly  give  the  papal  see  increased  im- 
«.  For  the  etatos  surrounding  those  of  the  church 
1  most  caees  alwa^  pressed  for  money,  and  the  pos- 

of  wealth  inspiring'the  pontiffs  with  a  more  perfect 
ace  in  themselves,  procured  for  them  a  more  influen- 
ition  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours. 

mode  of  administering  the  state  was  indeed  an  essen- 
t  of  the  Catholic  ^stem  of  those  times.     Gathering 

financial  strength  of  the  realm  into  the  hands  of  the 
iStieal  chie^  it  first  rendered  him  the  complete  and  es- 
organ  of  spiritual  infiuence.  For  to  what  purpose 
Jl  thie  treasure  he  applied,  if  not  to  the  defence  and 
on  of  the  Catholic  faith  ? 

in  projects  having  these  ends  in  view  did  Sixtns  live, 
md  have  his  being.  His  enterprises  were  sometimes 
d  against  the  East  and  the  Turks,  but  more  frequently 
,  the  West  and  the  Protestants.  Between  these  two 
ions,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  a  war  broke  ont,  in 
the  pontifls  took  most  earnest  part  and  interest. 
.  war  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  following  book  ;  for  the 
i  let  us  remain  a  little  longer  with  Home  herself^  which 
sde  her  influence  once  more  felt  by  the  whole  world. 
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§  8.   The  Public  Works  of  Sixtut  V. 

Even  in  her  external  fonn,  the  city  now  asanmed  for  ill 
[bird  time  tlio  aspect  of  capital  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  and  extent  of  ancient  Rome  are  familial  1 
all;  its  ruins  and  its  hi>itory  have  alike  contribnted  to  brio 
it  clearly  before  onr  eyea :  tbeae  have  been  eealoualy  Bi 
plored,  nor  would  the  Borne  of  the  middle  agea  less  iwk 
repay  onr  diligence.  This  too  was  a  noble  city.  TLe  nujel 
of  ber  baHLlica.3,  the  divine  worship  ever  proceeding  in  k 
grottoes  and  catacombs,  the  patriarchal  temples  of  hen  pa 
tiffs,  pteaetving  oa  they  did  the  most  revered  monmaeiiM 
early  Cliiiatianity,  all  aided  to  render  her  augost  and  b 
posing.  The  palace  of  the  Ciosars,  still  magnificent,  h 
then  poasesaed  by  the  German  kings,  with  the  many  fortnB 
erected  by  independent  races,  as  if  in  defiance  of  those  0 
meroQs  powers  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  added  furtl 
to  the  intereBt  awakened. 

But  during  the  absence  of  tlie  popes  at  Avignon,  i 
Rome  of  the  middle  ages  had  fc,!len  into  decay,  equally  *i 
the  long-mined  Rome  of  antiquity. 

In  the  year  1443,  when  Engenins  IV.  returned  to  Bm 
the  city  was  become  a  mere  dwelling  of  herdsmen ;  ber  i 
babitauts  were  in  no  way  diatinguiahed  from  the  peasants  ■ 
ehepberda  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hills  had  bi 
long  abandoned,  and  the  dwelhngs  were  gathered  togethn 
the  levels  along  the  windings  of  the  Tiber :  no  parcma 
were  found  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  these  were  darkened 
projecting  balconies  and  by  tbe  buttressea  that  served  to  p 
one  house  against  another.  Cattle  wandered  about  aa  il 
Tillage.  From  San  Silveatro  to  tbe  Porta  del  Popolo  all  i 
garden  and  marsh,  the  resort  of  wild-ducks.  The  tl 
memory  of  antiquity  was  fast  sinking ;  the  capital  bad  bew 
"the  bill  of  goata,"  the  Forum  Roman  urn  wae  "the  W 
field."  To  the  few  monuments  yet  remaining  tbe  people 
tached  the  most  absurd  legend.  The  church  of  Sl  Fe 
the  point  of  falling  to  pieces, 
n  Nicholas  at  length  regained  tbe  allegiance  of 
Cluistendoia,  aad  ^L&iL  >)BCom«>  e^vivched  by  the  offering) 
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le  pilgrims  wbo  liad  flacked  to  Rome  for  the  jubilee,  he 
etennined  to  adorn  the  city  with  buildings  that  should 
nD[«l  all  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  capitaJ  of  the  world. 
To  effect  this  was,  however,  no  work  for  the  life  of  one  man; 
K  popes  euuceeding  him,  also  laboured  at  it  for  centurieB. 
Tieir  exertions  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  respectife 
Dgraphers,  and  I  do  not  repeat  the  details;  (be  most 
ective  and  remarkable  labourers,  not  as  to  the  conseqiioncea 
ty,  but  also  as  to  tke  contmsta  they  presented,  wore  Juliu^ 
■  and  that  Sixtns  whose  pontificate  wo  are  now  considering. 
"Wben  Sixtus  IV.  had  built  the  simple  bnt  substantial 
"  3  of  Travertine  which  bears  his  name,  thus  forming  a 
convenient  communication  between  the  two  shores  of 
e  Tiber,  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  on  either  bank  with 
Dsiderable  activity.  The  lower  city,  which  had  now  with- 
Bwn  to  these  hanks  of  the  river,  was  entirely  restored  under 
Jioa  II.  Not  content  with  bis  enterprise  of  St.  Peter's 
nreh  on  the  southern  side,  which  was  rising  in  grent  majesty 
ider  bis  direction,  Julius  also  restored  the  palace  of  the 
j)tieaii,Bnd  across  the  declivity  that  separated  the  old  build- 
ps  from  the  villa  of  Innocent  VIII.,  called  the  Belvedere, 
:  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Loggie,  one  of  the  most 
Imirably  conceived  works  in  esistonce.  At  no  great  dis- 
Hte  from  these  erections,  his  kinsmen  of  the  Riario  family, 
i  his  treasurer,  Agostini  Chigi,  were  all  bnilding  palaces  of 
eat  beauty,  each  in  emulation  of  the  other.  Of  these,  the 
'na,  that  of  Chigi,  is  an  questionably  the  superior,  ad- 
rable  for  the  perfection  of  its  plan  and  the  grace  of  its  con- 
mction,  but  most  of  all  for  the  rich  decorations  it  received 
Q  the  hand  of  Raphael.  To  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  Jnlius 
o  displayed  his  munificence  by  completing  the  Cancellaria 
ith  its  fine  court  (cortile),  which  from  the  purity  and  bar- 
ony of  its  proportions  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
orld.  Tho  example  he  gave  wus  eagerly  followed  by  his 
ffdinals  and  nobles;  among  them  Famese,  the  magnificent 
■trance  of  whose  palace  has  gained  it  the  reputation  of  being 
i  finest  in  Rome  ;  and  Francesco  del  Rio,  who  boasted  of 
house  that  "  it  should  last  till  a  tortoise  had  completed  the 
X  of  the  globe."  The  Medici  meanwhile  filled  their  dwell- 
;«  with  the  most  varied  treasmea  of  art  and  \Ueia.\\sKi -, 


while  tho  Orsinia  domed  tlieir  pnlace  on  the  CampoGi 
painting  and  sculpture  both  within  and  without.* 
mains  of  that  magnificent  period,  when  tlie  noble  t 
antiquity  were  so  boldly  rivalled,  do  not  receive  all  tl 
tion  they  merit,  from  the  stranger  who  pasaea  thei 
walks  around  the  Campofioci  and  across  the  Piazza  '. 
The  genius,  emulation,  and  fertility  of  spirit  chaj» 
this  bright  epoch,  produced  a  general  prosperity  in  f 
In  proportion  with  the  icorcaae  of  the  people,  buildii 
erected  on  the  Canipo  Marzo,  and  around  the  naaust 
Anguatus.  These  were  further  extended  under  Lee 
lius  had  previously  constructed  the  Luugara  on  the  i 
shore,  and  opposite  to  the  Strada  Oiulia  on  the  northe 
The  inscription  still  remains  wherein  the  conservatc 
that  Julius  had  traced  out  and  given  to  the  public  tl 
streets,  "  in  proportion  with  the  majesty  of  bia  newly- 
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The  plagne  and  the  sack  of  the  city  occasioned  a  1 
crease  of  the  population ;  which  again  suffered  dn 
■  r  Paul  IV.  It  did  not  recover  from  1 
juries  nntil  some  time  after,  when  an  increase  of  tl 
bitante  was  seen  to  accompany  the  return  of  the 
world  to  its  allegiance. 

The  re-occupation  of  the  deserted  hilts  bad  been 

plated  by  Piua  IV.     The  palace  of  the  conaervatort 

Monte  Capitolino  was  fouude<l  by  him ;  and  it  wai 

e  pontiff  that  Michael  Angelo  erected  the  ohuruh 

'  I  degli  Angeli,  on  the  Viminal,  with  a  portion  : 

IS  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  and  on  a  small  jiart 

site.     The  Porta  Pia,  on  the  Quirinal,  still  bears  bis  n 

inscription  ;+    additions  were  made  to  the  same  qn 

Gregory  XIII. 

But  these  were  all  vain  labours  only,  eo  long  as 
remained  destitute  of  water- 


[ni,   Antichita  di  Roma,  bestowg  bigh 
:  [Had  he  lived  four  ymra  longer,  be  n 
would  baic  been  anotUcr  eiD  as  to  its  baildirgsj 
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n<l  here  !t  wae  that  Siitus  T.  achiered  a  well-io 
f.  He  has  distlngiuEhed  lumself  from  all  otiier  poDtifis, 
rivaJled  the  ancient  Csaars,  hy  euppljing  tbe  city  with 
I  EtFeams  of  w&ter,  brought  into  ii  bj  means  of  c«loiaal 
idncts.  Tbia  he  did,  as  he  tella  ns  himself  ^  that  these 
,  adorned  in  early  Chri^tiaa  times  with  bosilicaa,  re- 
ped  ibr  the  eilnbriiy  of  their  air,  the  pleaauDtnees  of  their 
ition,  and  the  beauty  of  their  prospects,  might  again 
me  inbabilcd  by  man."  "  Therefore,"  he  adde,  '•  we 
i  mffared  ourselves  to  be  alarmed  by  no  difficulty,  and 
tred  by  no  cost."  He  did  in  fact  declare  to  the  ar- 
Kts  from  the  first  commeacemeot,  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
I  a  work  whose  magnifieence  might  compete  with  the 
les  of  imperiaJ  Rome.  He  brousht  the  Aqua  ftlartia 
I  the  Agro  Colonna,  a  distance  of  two  and  twenty  miles, 
lame ;  and  this  in  deliancc  of  all  obstacles,  carrying  it 
^  nndergronnd  and  partly  on  lofty  arches.  How  great 
the  satisfaction  with  which  Sistas  beheld  the  lirst  stream 
Ms  water  pouring  its  bright  wealth  into  his  own  vine- 
Ibi  (figna);  still  further  did  he  then  bear  it  onward  to 
h  Susaooa,  on  the  Quirinal.  From  his  own  name  he 
td  it  the  "  Acqua  Felice,"  and  it  was  with  no  little  eelf- 
^ency  that  he  placed  a  statue  by  the  fountain,  repre- 
ng  Moses,  who  brings  water,  streaming  from  the  rock,  at 
touch  of  his  staff.* 

iit  only  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  whole  city, 
rat  once  great  advantage  from  that  aqueduct.  Twenty- 
h  fonntaina  were  supplied  by  the  Acqna  Felice,  which 
f  20,537  cubic  metres  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours. 
rom  this  time  building  on  the  hills  was  resumed  with 
i  activity,  which  Sistos  further  EtimulaleJ  by  the  grant 
^lal  privileges.  He  levelled  the  ground  about  the 
in  de'  Monti,  and  laid  the  fonndatioii  of  the  steps  de* 
ding  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  ofier  the  most  direct 
of  commnnication  between  that  height  and  the  lower 

tTe  b»e  clanzas  by  Tosso,  "All'  Acqna  Felice  di  Roma  "  (Rime,  ii. 

i. deacribing  how  the  water  [al  first  flows  along  a  glooirj  path,  na' 

bnists  jofoosl;   forth  to  the  light  of  iaj   to  looli  oa    RoLaa  s 

IB  beheld  it.] 


^ 

&. 
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city.*  AloDg  tlie  sniDinit  he  laid  ont  the  Yia  Felice  aai  ll 
Borgo  Felice,  opening  streeta  that  even  to  our  day  continoB' 
be  the  great  thoroaghfarcs  from  all  directions  to  Santa  Mai 
Maggiore.  It  waa  his  purpose  to  connect  all  tha  Mil 
basilicua  hy  apacioua  a,venue3  with  this  church-  Tbe  pM 
boast  that  Borne  had  nearly  doubled  her  extent,  and  K 
again  resuming  her  old  abodes. 

These  line  constructions  on  the  heights  were  not  the  oi 
works  by  which  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  from  esrii 
popes.  His  designs  were,  in  some  respects,  directly  oppoi 
to  tile  purposes  aud  ideas  of  his  predecessors. 

Under  Leo  X.,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  regard 
witli  a  species  of  religious  Teneration.  The  presence  of 
divine  gonius  was  hailed  in  these  relics  with  rapturous  deligil 
with  a  ready  ear  did  that  sovereign  listen  to  him  who  t 
horted  to  the  preservation  of  "  the  all  that  yet  remains  H 
of  nur  city;  that  ancient  mother  of  the  greatuees  and  renoi 
of  Itaiy."t 

Distant  as  earth  from  heaven  were  all  tbe  ideas  of  Sis 
from  these  modes  of  view  and  feeling;  for  the  beautiM 

*  GiialteriuB  :  [TtBt  he  might  form  a  more  couvenient  rosd  froB 
lower  part  of  the  city  to  the  Pindan  monnt,  and  between  thai  ml 
Esqniline,  he  lowered  tiie  PjneiBn  hUl  before  the  church  of  the  mort  I 
Trinity,  bo  that  earriagea  might  pass :  he  bnilt  steps  also,  conienW 
well  aa  beautiful,  which  lead  to  the  Pincian  bill  and  to  that  dm 
where  there  is  a  mOBt  pleasant  and  fair  prospect.] 

t  Passages  from  Cflsliglioue's  weD-known  letter  to  Leo  X.  WBW 
Cmtiglione  ;  Padova,  1796,  p.  U9.  But  I  can  find  no  iuCimatioBlM 
B  plan  for  CEcavating  the  ancieut  cvtr  i  rather  it  seema  to  me  that  B 
Uie  preface  to  a  description  of  Rome,  with  a  plan,  reference  b^Dg  frcqH 
made  bath  to  the  plan  and  description.  It  ie  highly  prol»ble  tUt 
worka  of  Raphael  himself  were  to  be  introduced  by  tMs  prefaoe,  antq 
ion  that  is  slTEugthened  by  the  similarity  of  cerEaJD  eiptrawons  il 
letter  with  those  of  the  well-known  epigram  on  the  death  of  Haj* 
^^  vedendo  quasi  il  cadavero  di  quella  nobil  patria  COS]  raJseramCDla  I 
raCo  ;"  "  urbis  lacerumfcrro  igni  annisque  cadaver  ad  vitam  revoiaa."  1 
certaiuly  docs  intimate  a  restoration,  but  in  idea  only,  in  a  descnpCJOdf 
more ;  an  opinion  not  essentially  at  variauce  with  those  before  eipr^aa 
it  is  rather  confirmatory  of  them.  I  think  we  may  conclade  that  die  ■ 
with  which  Raphael  occupied  tbe  hitter  part  of  his  life  wai  far  adfSi 
■ince  a  dedication  of  it  waa  already  composed  in  his  oame.     What '  " 


with  the  plan,  may  baie  fallen  into  Ihe  bands  of  Foil 
Hi  active  part  Id  the  reseu'ches. 


(aatyogniiihers)  !_   TbrnVf 
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Aiqaitj,  thia  Franciscan  Lad  neitLer  comprehension  nor  eym- 

(thy.     The  Septiioniura   of  Severus,  a  most  eitraordioary 

Btk,  oonld  Gild  do  fhrour  in  his  ejea,  thongh  surririDg  the 

HE  of  80  many  centuries.     He  demolished  it  entirely,  and 

led  off  a  part  of  its  colnmns  for  the  chnrch  of  St.  Peter.* 

lage  for  destruction  seemed  equal  to  Iub  zeal  in  build- 

and  great  fears  were  entertained   that  he    nouid   go 

jyond  all  bounda  of  moderation  in  both.     Let  us  hear  what 

ktdina)  Santa  Severina,  relates  ae  to  this  matter — were  it  not 

W  testimony  of  an  eje-witDesa.  we  shoald  find  it  incredible : 

When  it  was  perceived,"  he  tells  as,  "  that  the  pope  eeemed 

oolring  on  the  ntter  deetrtiction  of  the  Roman  antiquities, 

lute  came  to  me  one  day  a  number  of  the  Roman  nobles, 

riio  entreated  me  to  dissuade  his  holiness  with  all  my  power 

"  m  so  extravagant  a  design."     They  addressed  their  petition 

that  cardinal,  who  was  then,  without  doubt,  himself  cun< 

■deced  as   a  confirmed   zealot.      Cardinal   Coionna   united 

iia  prayers  to   theirs.     The   pope    replied,    that  he  would 

*  dear  away  the  ugly  antiquities,"   but  would    restore  all 

Stiere  that  required  reBtoration.     And  now  for  an  instance 

pf  those  he  found  "  ugly-"     That  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metello, 

riiicb  was  even  then  one  of  the  moat  valuable  relica  of  the  re- 

nblican  times,  and  a  monument  of  admirable  sublimity, — thia 

was  among  hia  pnrposea  to  destroy '     llow  much  may  not 

ire  periahed  beneath  his  hand  ! 

He  could  not  persuade  himself  to  endnre  the  Laocoon  and 
8  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican  withont  great  difficulty, 
id  would  not  eufier  those  ancient  statues  with  which  the 
loman  citizens  had  enriched  the  Capitol  to  retain  their  places. 
le  threatened  to  destroy  the  Capitol  itself  if  they  were  not 
nnoved.  These  were  a  Jiipiler  Toiiuns  between  Apollo  and 
linerva;  the  two  first-named  were  in  fact  removed,  and  the 
linerva  wafl  permitted  to  remain  only  because  Sixtns  had 
ODtrived  to  invest   her  with   the   character  of  Rome,t  and 

*  Giulterins  :  (, Above  b11  he  csnaed  the  Septizoniam  or  Secerns  M  be 

iBDoIiihed,  to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  BomanB,  usint;  its  colamtts  and 

"blcB  for  hji  warka  ;  aad  ia  manj  places  of  the  dtf  might  excRvationi 

Men  where  he  had  extracted  iirinos  marbles.] 

Ptisage  from  the  life  of  Sixtas  V..  ip«ui  mima  emeodata,  givea  in 

icd's  Desoripti '" '"" 
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iptioa  of  Borne,  i.  p.  702. 
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Itome  christianized,  by  taking  the  spear  of  the  godderaj 
her  hand  anil  replacing  it  with  a  gigantic  cross.  I 

The  cuhituna  of  Trajan  and  of  Antonine  he  restored  i^ 
Bame  spirit,  rerauving  the  urn  which  was  believed  to  cof 
tlie  aelies  of  the  emperor  from  the  forme?,  which  he  dedif 
to  St.  Panl.  The  column  of  Antonine  waa  in  like  iid 
assigned  to  St.  Peter,  and  from  that  time  the  statuBS  if 
two  apostles  have  stood  confronting  each  other  on  that 
elevation,  overlooking  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  pi 
thought  that  he  had  thus  eecured  a  triumph  for  Christil 
over  paganism.* 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  erecting  the  obelisk  befort 
chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  principally  because  "  he  desired  fa 
the  monuments  of  unbelief  subjected  to  the  cross  on  ths' 
spot  whore  the  Christians  had  formerly  euifered  the  1 
death  of  crncifixion."-t 

This  was  indeed  a  magnificent  design,  but  his  mode  of 
ducting  it  was  highly  cliaracteristic,  evincing  a  singolai. 
ture  of  despotisin,  grandeur,  pomp,  SiUd  bigotry- 
He  threatened  to  punish  the  architect,  Domenico  Fori 
who  had  worked  his  way  np  under  his  own  eyea  froii 
condition  of  a  mason's  apprentice,  should  the  enterprise 
or  the  obelisk  sustain  injury. 

The  task  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty ;  to  lift  this  a 
meut  from  it«  base  near  the  sacristy  of  the  old  chnrch  t 
Peter,  lower  it  to  a  horizontal  position,  remove  it  to  the 
assigned,  and  lix  it  on  a  new  basis. 

The  work  was  undertaken  with  a  consclousnesa  in 
ed,  that  their  enterprise  was  one  which  would  be  I 
througbout  all  ages.  The  men  employed,  nine  hunda 
Dumber,  began  by  hearing  uia.9s,  confessing  and  rec^vin 
sacrament,  '^ey  then  entered  the  inclosure  set  apai 
their  labours,  the  master  placing  himself  on  a,  raised  plal 
The  obelisk  was  defended  by  straw  mats  and  a  cnail 


•■  This  at  leait  ia  the  opinion  o(  J.  P.  Maffd,  among  oSien, — ^ 
ssH  Gri^rii  XIII.,  lib.  i.  p  5. 

,  i.  m.  e. :    "  Ut   ubi  giaffiaCam  olim  supplidi*.  ia  ' 

dm  fiire  cruces,  in  qnas  inntfua  natio  sublatn  tettrriiBl 

ciatibiK  necuretar,  ibi  supposita  cruci,  el  in  crad>  vena  honorem  e| 

H  impietaU' 


,ly  secured  by  strong  iron  bands.  Tiie  monstrous 
iiir  1,  was  to  upheave  it  witli  thick  ropes,  received 
ni    thirty-fiye    windlasses,   each    worked    by   two 

on   men.      Wheo   all  waa  ready,   the   signal    waa 
:  mil  of  trampet     The  first  turn  proved  the  e(Hcacy 

~  (.mpliiyed.     The  obelisk  was  lifted  from  the  base 

liiid  rested  during  fifteen  hundred  years.     At  the 

it  liad  risen  two  palms  and  three  quarters,  where 
.    (nat.      The   architect  saw  the   ponderous   mass 

uith  its  defences,  more  than  a.  luiUiun  Konian 
ill.-  power.     Thia  took  place,  as  waa  carefully  re- 

Mio  SUth  of  April,  15SC,  at  the  twentieth 'hour 
HI  the  afternoon).     A  salute  was  fired  fror.i  the 

iiL'olo.  All  the  bella  of  t)ie  city  pealed  forth,  and 
'  :i    carried  their   master  round  the  incjosure  in 

ling  joyous  and  reiterated  acclamations. 
'.  1  were  sufTered  to  elapse,  when  tjie  obeliak  was 

III?  desired  level  with  similar  skill.     It  was  then 
;'i>llera  to  its  new  destination  ;  but  it  was  not  till 

rli3  had  paflsod  that  tliey  ventured  to  attempt  the 

iKisen  by  Sixtus  for  this  undertaking  was  tbe 

,"imnber,  a  Wednesday  (which    he   had  always 

fortunate  day),  and  tl>at  immediately  precediDg 

'  1'  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  to  wbicb  the  obelisk 

■  licated.     The  workmen  again  commenced  tlieir 

i-oinmending  themselvea  to  God,  all  tilling  on 

H  they  entered  the  inclosure.     Fontana  had  pro- 

iluscriptiou  given  in  Aniiuianus  Marcellinua  of 

111^'  of  an  obelisk  for  making  bia  arrangements, 

nlos,  provided  with  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  forty 

iiMS  considered  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  sky 

III!  clouded  that  day:    ali  succeeded  perfectly, 

was  moved  by  three  great  efforts,  and  an  hour 

t  it  was  seen  to  sink  upon  its  pedestal,  formed  by 

of  four  bronze  liona  that  seem  to  support  it.     Tho 

erica  of  the  people  filled  the  air,  and  the  satisfaction 

oiiti'l'^<'B<a  complete,    This  work,  which  so  many  of  Ills 

jfiiirs  bail  desire<l  to   perfonii,   ami  which   so  many 

liiL'l    rocommended,  be  had  now  scrompUshed.     H^ 
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notes  in  his  diary  that  he  has  achiered  ths  most  diffioult 
terprise  coiiceivablo  by  the  mind  of  man.  He  etmck  mm 
in  commemoration  of  this  event,  received  poems  of  congi»( 
lation  in  every  language,  and  sent  official  announcements' 
his  Bucceas  to  foreign  powers.* 

The  inscription  he  affixed  has  a  strange  effect ;  he  bosstt 
having  n-rested  the  monument  from  the  emperors  Augnati 
Tiberina,  to  consecrate  it  to  the  holy  cross;  and  a  cros 
erected  on  the  obelisk,  inclosing  within  it  a  piece  of  the  si 
posed  true  cross.  This  proceeding  is  an  eloqnent  espresd 
of  his  whole  inoile  of  thought.  The  veiy  monuments  of 
ganisra  were  to  be  made  ministers  to  the  glory  of  the  cioa 

Sixtus  devoted  himself  with  hia  whole  spirit  to  his  archil 
tural  undertakings.  A  herd-boy,  brought  np  among 
and  gardens,  for  him  the  city  had  peculiar  altraotions. 
would  not  hear  mention  of  a  villa  residence ;  his  best  pie 
as  he  declares  himself,  was  "  to  see  many  roofs."  He  del 
less  meant  that  his  highest  satisfaction  was  derived  from 
progress  of  his  buildings. 

Many  thonsand  hands  were  kept  constantly  employed, 
did  any  difficulty  deter  him  from  his  purpose. 

The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  was  still  wanting,  and  the 
tects  required  ten  years  for  its  completion,  Sixtus  was  i 
to  give  the  money,  but  he  also  desired  to  gratify  his  tyei 
the  completed  building.  He  set  six  hundred  men  to  wo 
allowing  no  intermission  even  at  night.  In  tweoty-li 
months  the  whole  was  finished,  the  leaden  covering  to 
roof  alone  excepted  ;  this  he  did  not  live  to  see. 

The  arbitrary  and  impetuona  character   of  the  pontiff 

•  The  despatches  of  Gritli  of  May  3  and  10,  Juij  12.  and  Oct 
sllude  to  this  elevation  of  tbe  obelisk.  The  effect  a  oell  deecribed  i» 
Vita  Siiti  v.,  ipsius  mann  emendata ;  [He  held  the  eyea  of  tbe  <■{ 
city  fised  on  the  spectacle  of  a  new  thing,  or  rather  one  repei  '  ' 
B  lapse  of  more  thm  1500  yeari !  when  either  he  raised  the  m  .  . 
wrenching  it  from  its  site  by  the  force  of  thirty-live  capacaiu,  or  iht 
dowly  anffered  it  to  fall  while  Chns  Bnepended.  and  extended  it  ilort 
gronnd  on  a  huge  tray  formed  of  beams  to  receive  it.  Then  dd  cjUJ 
wooden  columns  rounded  and  smooth,  it  was  dragged  along  by  firar 
lasses  over  the  line  which  had  been  built  and  elevated  to  the  krel 
base  whereon  it  was  to  stand  \  and  lastly,  being  again  set  Dp  uiil  ' 
eucLly,  it  was  fixed  oti  the  v^nce  liewVj  sjiugied  it,] 
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tfest  evtiu  in  labours  of  this  kinii.  He  demollsheil  withuat 
Tse  tbe  remains  of  tlie  pupal  patriarch iuia,  whirh  were  by 
neans  inconsiderable,  and  were  eiagiilarly  interesting.  . 
e  antiquities  were  connected  with  tbe  dignity  of  bia  owe 
1,  but  he  deetrojed  them  neverthelera  to  erect  bia  palace 
le  Lateran  on  their  eite ;  a,  building  not  at  all  wanted, 
which  excites  a  very  equivocal  interest,  solely  aa  one  of 
Barliesl  eiampies  of  the  nniform  regularity  of  modern 
itectare. 

Ow  complete  was  the  reTolution  which  then  took  placfl 
fB  relations  of  the  age  to  antiqaity  !  As  in  former  timea 
«mnlated  the  ancients,  ao  did  they  now  ;  but  their  earlier 
ta  were  directed  towards  an  approach  to  their  beauty  and 
9  of  form  ;  now  they  sought  only  to  vie  with,  or  exceed 
I,  in  extent  and  magnitude.  Formerly  the  slightest  trace 
te  antique  spirit  waa  reverence<l  in  however  trifling  a 
ftment ;  now  the  disposition  seemed  nither  to  destroy  these 
IB.  One  sole  idea  held  predominance  among  the  men  of 
day ;  they  would  acknowledge  no  other.  It  was  the 
I  that  bad  gained  ascendancy  in  the  church, — the  same 
hud  succeeded  in  making  the  6tat«  a  mere  instrument  of 
(hurch.  This  ruling  idea  of  modern  CatboliciBra  had 
(rated  throughout  tbe  being  of  society,  and  pervaded  its 
dirersified  ii     '' 


General  Change  in  the  Intellectuat  Tendency  of  the  Ag^. 

ifl  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pope  alone  was  subjected 
e  dominion  of  the  spirit  we  have  seen  to  prevail ;  towards 
lose  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  a  tendency  became  obvious 
^ry  manifestation  of  intellect  directly  opposed  to  that 
had  marked  its  commencement. 

;h]y  significant  of  thi.s  clian^  is  tbe  fact  that  the  study 
I  ancients,  whiub  iu  the  first  part  of  the  century  had 
;«  primary  condition  to  all  knowledge,  had  now  greatly 
tied.  Another  Aldus  Minutios  had  indeed  appeared  iu 
of  eloquence ;  but  neither  for  tia 
did  he  ^nil  admiretB.     A.t  tW  Wq.t  cA.  \&£ 
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lectares  he  might  be  seen  pacing  up  and  cloim  Lefon  tl 
portal  of  the  university  with  one  or  two  bearers,  ths  m' 
persons  in  wbom  he  found  congeniulity  of  sentiment  ol  p 
snit.  How  rapid  a  progress  waa  made  by  the  study  of  Gri 
in  the  early  part  of  tliis  century !  yet  there  did  nut  exist  ai 
conclusion  one  single  Hellenist  of  reputation  in  all  Italy. 

Not  that  I  would  assert  this  change  to  be  altogether  syt 
tomatic  of  decline ;  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  connected  V 
the  necessary  progress  of  science  and  literatnre- 

For  if  in  earlier  times  all  science  had  been  imm( 
derived  from  the  ancients,  this  was  now  no  longer  p  ^^ 
How  enormous  was  the  ma^  of  knowledge  brought  toged 
by  Ulisses  Aldiovandi,  for  example;  during  the  labours 
his  long  life  and  extensive  travels,  in  comparison  with  t 
thing  that  could  be  possessed  bv  the  ancients  !  In  the  Ol 
Btruction  of  his  museam  he  had  laboured  to  produc 
pleteness,  and  wherever  the  natural  object  was  unattainal 
had  supplied  its  place  by  drawings,  carefully  appeudtoe 
each  specimen  an  elaborate  description.  How  lar,  too,  had ' 
knowledge  of  geography  extended  beyond  what  had  e 
been  imagined  by  those  best  informed  in  the  ancient  wui 
A  more  profound  and  searching  spirit  of  investigation  I 
arisen ;  niathematicians  had  in  earlier  days  sought  only  to 
up  the  chasms  left  by  the  ancients ;  as  for  example,  Ol 
niandin,  who,  believing  he  had  discovered  that  Archinif 
bad  either  read  or  written  some  treatise  on  gravitation,  iri 
was  afterwards  lost,  was  led  hy  this  supposition,  himteli 
investigate  the  subject.  But  by  this  very  process  men  « 
conducted  to  more  extensive  observations ;  even  while  seeki 
to  pursue  the  light  offered  by  the  ancients,  the  mind  ol  lUI 
student  became  freed  from  their  tutelage.  Discoveries  » 
made  that  led  beyond  the  circle  prescribed  by  them,  and  tl 
again  opened  new  paths  to  further  inqniries. 

More  especially  did  the  study  of  nature  attract  zealons  tf 
•elf-relying  students.  For  a  moment  men  wavered  b«tinj 
an  acquiescence  in  the  mysteries  attributed  to  natnral  phsi 
men  a  and  the  bold  deep-searching  examination  of  tl 
phenomena ;  but  the  love  of  science  soon  prevuted. 
attempt  was  already  made  to  produce  a  rational  c' 
of  the  vegetable  kio^ioia,    \-(iV^\ia.^Ae  Bcienoeof  w 
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w  tealonsly  pursued;  and  a  professor  uf  tliat  uoivorsity 
U  called  "  tho  Colnmbus  of  the  human  body!"  Inquirera 
uched  botdJy  forward  in  .ill  directions,  and  knowledge  wat 
longer  restricted  to  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
It  followed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  antiqnity,  being  no  longer  stadiod  with  bo  exclusive  an 
ention,  a^  regarded  the  subject,  could  no  longer  exert  its 
rlier  influence  with  reference  to  fomi. 

Writers  of  learned  works  began  now  to  think  principally 
accumulating  material.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
ort«BiuB  had  embodied  the  essence  of  the  scholastic  philu- 
phy,  spite  of  the  iotractablo  nature  of  his  subject,  in  a  well- 
llten  classical  wort,  foE  of  wit  and  spirit.  But  at  tliis 
e,  the  subject  of  mythology,  well  calcolated  to  call  forth 
i  to  repay  the  most  genial  and  imaginative  treatment,  was 
idled  by  Natal  Conti  in  a  dull  and  uninviting  quarto. 
is  author  also  wrote  a  history  composed  almost  entirely  of 
ntencea  quoted  directly  from  the  ancients ;  the  passages 
'ence  he  has  borrowed  being  cited;  but  he  does  not  pos- 
)  one  qualification  for  giving  a  geuuioe  description ;  a 
re  heaping  together  of  the  bare  facts  seemed  sufficient  for 
contemporaries.  We  niay  safely  alfirai  that  a  work  like 
.Annals  of  Baronius,  so  entirely  destitute  of  form, — written 
listin,  yet  witliout  one  trace  of  beauty  or  elegance,  even  in 
tached  phrases, — could  not  have  been  thought  of  at  the  com- 
Ocement  of  the  century. 

Nor  wM  this  departure  from  the  track  of  the  ancients,  in 
ce,  in  form,  and  in  expression,  the  only  change  ;  others 
plarce  in  all  the  social  habits  of  the  nation ;  changes  by 
b  an  incalculable  influence  was  exercised  both  on  literature 

ipnblican  and  independent  Italy,  on  whose  peculiar  cir- 
the  early  development  of  her  people,  intellectual 
social,  had  depended,  was  now  no  more ;  all  the  freedom 
nmplicity  of  intercourse  proper  to  the  earlier  days  had 
■ted.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  titles  came  into  use  at 
a.     Aa  early  as  the  year  1520,  it  was  remarked  with 
that  all  desired  to  be  called  "  Sir :"  this  was  attri- 
I  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards.     About  the  year 
e  old  forma  of  address,  so  noble  in  tl\e\T  sia\^\\QvV3 , 
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!  encumbered,  ■whetlier  in  apeech  or  writing,  by, 
{lerouB  epithets  of  bonour ;  at  tlie  end  of  the  ceatury; 
ajid  marquis  were  titlea  everywhere  prevailing ;  all  ^ 
to  posBess  them,  every  man  wouid  fain  be  "  ExcelU 
Nor  are  we  permitted  to  consider  this  a  mere  trifle;  e^ 
the  present  day,  when  this  system  of  titlea  ia  become  oil 
familiar,  they  still  Have  their  effect ;  how  much  morn 
when  all  were  new  ?  In  every  other  respect  also,  4 
■e  rigid,  stiff,  and  eielnsive ;  the  cheerful  ea«( 
of  manner,  the  frank  intercourse  of  earlier  times  were^ 
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Be  the  cause  of  this  where  it  may, — whether  a  c^ 
incident  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, — thus  ma 
manifest,  that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century  a  difl 
spirit  pervaded  all  productions;  new  wants  were  m) 
themselves  felt  in  the  external  forms,  as  in  the  living  e^ 
of  society,  i 

We  find  evidence  of  this  change  in  many  striking  pt 
mena,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Oi 
modelling  of  Bojardo's  Orlando  Innamorato,  by  Bemi.  j 
the  same  work,  and  yet  altogether  different ;  ^1  the  &eq 
and  charm  of  the  original  have  disappeared.  On  a] 
rigid  examination,  we  shall  find  (hat  Berni  has  invariabljl 
placed  the  individual  to  substitute  the  universal ;  M 
obUterated  the  unfettered  expression  of  a  lovely  andj 
vivid  nature,  for  the  conventional  decorums  then  and.] 
demanded  by  Italian  mannora.*  His  success  was  pd 
the  manu&cture  he  presented  was  received  with  incn 
approbation,  and  entirely  superseded  the  original  poem,  f 
rapidly  too,  for  it  was  not  yet  fifty  years  since  BojanU 
firut  published  hia  work.  i 

This  essential  change,  this  infusion  of  a  different  i 
may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  productions  of  that  pfl 
If  the  longer  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo  Taed 
tedious  and  uninviting,  this  does  not  proceed  entjrelri 
ibe  absence  of  talent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  more  espeq 
But  the  very  eonoeption  of  these  works  is  cold. 
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uce  with  the  demands  of  a,  public  tliat  was  certainly  not 

Bnr  virtnoua,  hut  had  put  on  raanDera  of  serious  sedatj^ness. 
Id  these  writers  chose  iminai;iila,te  heroes.  Bernardo  T3.SS0 
lected  Araadis,  of  whom  the  younger  Tasso  Bays,  "  Dante 
mid  have  retracted  hts  unfavonnible  opinioa  of  cuivalric 
!,  had  he  kuown  the  Amadis  of  Gaol  or  of  Greece  ; 
Uacters  m  foil  of  nobleness  and  constancy."  The  hero  of 
kflianni  was  Giron  le  Cunrtoys,  the  mirror  of  all  knightly 
[toes.  His  expreaa  pnrpose  was  to  shew  youth  by  thia  ex- 
iple,  how  honger  and  night-watching,  cold  and  heat,  were 
be  endured ;  how  arms  should  he  borne ;  how  justice  and 
1^  were  best  to  be  exemplified  ;  how  enemies  were  to  be 
myen,  and  mercy  extended  to  all.  Proceeding  with  thin 
* —  moral  and  didactic  aim,  entirely  after  the  manner  of 
,  and  intentionally  divesting  the  fable  of  its  poetio 
tile  result  they  have  gained  is  a  work  of  infinite  pro- 

Sand  iosipid  dulncss. 
s  nation  wonld  seem,  if  we  may  venture  on  the  ex- 
0  have  worked  out  and  naed  up  tbe  whole  amount 
tbe  poetical  conceptions,  descending  to  it  from  its  by-gone 
itoiy,  and  from  tbe  ideas  proper  to  the  middle  ages;  it  bad 
(n  lost  the  power  of  comprehending  them.  Something  new 
•  sought  for,  but  the  creative  genius  would  not  come  forth, 
t  did  the  life  of  tbe  day  present  any  freah  material.  Up 
the  middle  of  the  century,  Italian  prose,  though  from  it« 
"Ore  didactic,  was  yet  imaginative,  life-like,  flexible,  and 
wfol.  Gradually  prose  also  became  rigid  and  cold. 
And  as  with  poetry,  so  was  it  with  art.  She  lost  tbo 
Ipintion  derived  from  her  connection  with  religion,  and 
hn  after  that  which  had  informed  her  more  probne 
loHs.  Some  few  traces  of  it  yet  lingered  in  the  Venetian 
)ucl  alone.  How  entirety  had  the  disciples  of  Raphael, 
hh  one  exception  only,  degenerated  from  their  master. 
*hile  they  sought  to  imitate  him,  they  lost  themsclvea  in 
ISflcial  l^anticE,  theatjical  attitudes,  and  affected  graces. 
heir  works  sufficiently  shew  in  how  total  an  absence  of 
'1  how  fcchle  a  sense  of  beauty  they  were 
gceived.  With  the  sebolars  of  Mii^hael  Angelo  it  fered 
r  better.  Art  no  longer  comprehended  her  object;  tbo 
I  that  she  liiul  formerly  taxed  her  powers  to  ol^tho 
2  B  a 
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witli  form  wore  now  at>nn<Ioiiwl.     There  remoiued  to  ber  ciiil 
the  oxturnnlB  of  mctlnxl. 

In  this  stalo  uf  things,  when  antiquity  was  deeerled  ; 
!ta  fonna  were  no  Iod^t  imitated ;  wheo  its  ecienoe  wu  laft 
the  hock  ground,  aua  f&r  overpassed ;  when  the  old  t 
[«(Clry  and  all  roUgioua  modea  of  conception  were  d 
and  rejected  by  literature  mid  art,  the  resus<utatioii 
ohUToh  coninieuoed.  It  obt^aed  the  mastery  OTer  the 
of  men,  either  with  their  consent  or  in  spite  of  their  res 
[>toduainj;  a  radical  change  iu  the  whole  being  and  aytten 
tat  and  of  literature. 

Its  influonue  was  equally  obvious  in  scieuoe,  but  if  I 
not  miatakeu,  the  effect  was  in  this  case  of  a  totally  iitn 
churaater  from  that  exerciaed  over  art, 

Philosophy,  and  ind«<?d  all  science,  now  passed 
a  very  important  epoch.      Ifaving    restored    the    gei 
Aristotle,  m«n  soon  began  to  set  theaisoWcs  wholly  free 
his  authority  in  mtUters  of  philosophy,  as  had  happenad 
other  branches  of  knowtodgo  and  witli  other  ancient  wrih 
and  proceeded   to  the  uufottered  investigation  of  ths  B 
rwoudite  and  higliest  problems.     But  from  the  very  nit 
of  things  it  was  impossible  that  the  church  could  favouil 
freedom  of  inquiry,  she  lost  no  time  in  laying  down  I 

Crinciplos  in  a  manner  that  permitted  no  doubt-  Tba  i 
srents  of  Arii)tot]o  imd  not  uiifrequently  expressed  opiDk 
BUoli  as  the  ehuroh  hod  never  sanoUoned,  and  wbioa  « 
derived  from  the  light  of  nature  only ;  might  not  Bonn 
similar  bo  apprehended  from  tbuso  who  sot  themsdn^ 
upjHtse  tliat  philosopher  ?  for  their  pnrpOK  was,  as  one  of  d 
expressed  it,  to  compare  the  tenets  of  former  teaobant  * 
the  original  handwriting  of  Qod,  the  world  tad  nab 
This  VM  a  project  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  deteroUM 
prvibablo  result ;  but  whether  discoveries  or  errora  «M 
they  could  not  hil  to  be  deeply  porilons ;  the  oburok,  OH 
quently,  OJttiiiguishoil  this  evil  in  tho  germ.  Tel«eiva 
not  suBer  his  specula^ona  to  pass  beyond  the  dourin 
pbvsioid  «uieuco ;  ho  wit«  net'erthdesi  cnufined  throng 
wbdlu  life  to  his  small  native  town.  Cituipanolk  was  i 
jeetcd  to  torture,  and  oompellcil  U>  live  in  exile.  Tba  i 
Irofound  tliinkor  of  olU  Qiordouo  Drums  a  true  phitom 
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any  persecutions  and  long  wanderings,  waa  al  last 
y  the  Inquisition,  waa  sent  to  Rome,  imprisoned  and 
aed  to  the  flames,  "  not  only,"  as  the  legal  record 
th,  "  because  himself  a  heretic,  but  as  a,  dauj'erona 
■ch,  who  had  written  things  affecting  religion,  awl  un- 
"•  How  could  men  find  courage  for  earnest  inseati- 
ritli  such  examples  before  them  ?  One  only  of  those 
ntureii  on  innovations  found  favour  with  Rome,  and 
90,  because  his  attacks  on  Aristotle  were  confined  I^ 
isatiuu  that  his  principles  were  opposed  to  the  church 
jhristianity.  This  was  Francesco  Patniti.  He  believed 
to  have  discovered  a  genuine  philosophica]  tradition, 
ingfrom  the  pretended  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  which 
sd  through  all  sucreeding  ages.  This  tmdilion  cou- 
ld the  views  of  Aristotle,  and  gave  a  clearer  eiplana- 
the  Trinity  than  was  to  he  found  even  in  the  Mosaic 
Fatrizi  was  anxious  to  restore  it,  and  to  suhstituta 
3ts  for  those  of  the  Aristoteltan  philosophy.  In  all 
lications  of  his  works  he  alludes   to  this  purpose, 

■  Venetiui  MS.  nov  in  the  Archives  of  Ticnns.  onder  the 
tomi.  Elspoiitioni.  1S92,  will  bf  found  the  ori^nal  of  a  protocol 
i|;  Che  suneaiter  of  Giardsno  Eruno.  There  appeared  before  the 
ibe  vicar  of  the  paCriarcb,  the  father  Inquimtor,  and  Tommssso 
i,  the  aasistRDt  of  the  Inquisition.  The  vicsr  atsting  [that  there 
I  arrested  within  the  hist  few  dajs,  and  was  then  in  the  ptiion  of 
lirition,  a  certain  Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola,  accused  not  of  beresy 
CoIeo  u  an  beresiarch,  he  having  written  various  books  wherein  he 
I  tenna  of  pr^ae  of  the  English  queen  and  other  principal  heretics  i 
I  had  aaid  divers  thinga  conceniing  religion,  which  were  not  be- 
even  though  he  spoke  philosophically  ;  that  this  matt  waa  besides 
Me,  having  been  a  Dominican  friar,  but  had  lived  manj  years  in 
■ad  in  England  i  of  these  things  he  had  also  been  accused  in 
md  other  places  ;  that  his  arrest  being  communicated  to  the  an- 
lin  Rome,  the  most  illustrious  cardinal  Santa  Severina  had  written 
jmanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  the  first  sale  oppor- 
Soch  an  opportunity  these  officers  now  had.  To  this  application 
idred  no  immediate  reply  ;  and,  in  the  aflemoon,  the  father  In- 
■gain  appeared;  but  the  Savi  repKcd  [that  the  matter  was  of 
■od  demanded  reflection  (  that  the  affairs  of  the  stale  were  pressing 
uerons.  so  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  decision, 
iqnisitor  was  very  earnest  for  their  reply,  because  the  boat  was 
Id  depart.]  But  this  time  it  bad  to  go  viithout  the  prisoner, 
r  his  being  aftetwardt  surrendered  was  in  consequence  of  furtliet 
SaOt  1  have  ni    ' 
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and  insists  on  the  utility  and  necessity  of  ita  execuUim.  1 
mind  was  peculiarly  wiustituted  i  he  was  not  without  critia 
discernment,  but  evinces  this  quality,  rather  in  wW  h 
has  rejected  than  in  what  he  adopts.  He  was  invited  t 
£ome,  and  maintained  himself  there  in  high  credit,  not  h 
the  influence  of  his  works,  which  was  extremely  insignifican 
but  because  the  peculiarities  of  his  ojiiniona  and  the  tendenl 
of  faia  laboors  were  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  chorelk 
The  investigation  of  physics  and  natural  history  waa  at  th 
time  almost  inHephrably  connected  with  philosophical  inqgii 
The  whole  system  of  ideas  as  previously  accepted  was 
in  question ;  there  was  indeed  among  the  Italians  o: 
period  an  earnest  tendency  towards  the  vigorous  pursuit 
truth,  a  zeal  for  progress,  a  noble  loftiness  of  aoticipi^ 
Who  shall  say  to  what  glorious  results  this  might  have  lo 
But  the  church  set  up  a  barrier  which  they  must  not  oveiyt 
woe  to  him  wlio  should  he  found  beyond  it. 

That  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  produced  uniavoni^ 
effects  on  science  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Poetry  and  art 
the  contrary  received  bcneSt  from  its  renovation ;  a  lin 
subject,  a  prolific  material  was  needful  to  them,  and  this  til 
once  more  received  from  the  church. 

Of  the  dominion  exercised  by  the  regenerated  spirit 
religion  over  the  minds  of  men,  we  have  an  exam)Je 
Torqimtg  Tasao.  His  father  Bernardo,  had  chosen  a  ' 
blameless  moral  character ;  he  took  a  step  further  in  tl 
direction.  The  crusades  had  been  selected  as  the  subject  d 
poem  by  another  writer  of  that  day,  on  the  ground  that ' 
is  better  to  handle  a  true  argument  in  a  Christian  h  " 
than  to  seek  a  little  Christian  fame  from  an  argument  w 
truth."  Torquato  Tasso  did  likewise.  He  sought  his  i 
not  in  fable,  but  history,  and  Christian  History.  Oodfre] 
more  than  ^neas,  he  is  like  a  saint  satiated  with  the  «l 
and  with  its  passing  glories.  The  work  would  neverthe 
L  liave  lieen  very  tedious  and  dry,  had  the  poet  conlei 
1  himself  with  the  mere  representation  of  such  a.  persoM 
but  Taaao  seized  on  all  the  resources  ofiered  by  the  sentimM 
and  enthusiastic  portion  of  religions  feeling ;  thia  ham  ~~' 
most  happily  with  the  fairy  world,  whose  nunbow  t 
bos  wrought  into  tW  tj.\)i«i  lA  \)ja  ^wssv.    The  i 
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tkapa  occasionallj  somewhat  prolix,  the  effect  is  not  olwnya 
ly  made  out,  yet  on  the  whole  it  ia  replete  with  feeling 
'  fancy,  national  epirit,  and  truth  of  character.  The  love 
admiration  of  his  conntrymen  were  secarcd  hy  it  to  the 
lor,  and  haTC  been  continaed  to  his  memory  even  down  to 
own  days.  But  what  a  contrast  does  he  present  to  Arioato ! 
an  earlier  period  the  art  of  poetry  had  fallen  off  from  the 
uch.     Religion,  now  rising  in  the  might  of  her  renovated 

E"re,  subjected  poetry  once  more  to  her  allegiance. 
t  no  great  distance  from  Ferrara,  where  Tasao  composed 
poem,    at  Bologna  namely,   there  soon   after   arose    the 
ol  of  the  Caracci,  the  origin  of  which  marks  a  general 
rolntian  in  painting. 

When  we  ask  whence  this  change  proceeded,  we  are 
nred  that  it  was  due  to  tiie  anatomical  studies  of  the 
llognese  academy, — to  their  eclectic  imitation,  and  their 
led  style  of  art.  There  was,  unqneationably,  great  merit 
le  zeal  with  which  tliey  sought,  in  their  manner,  to  ap- 
iach  the  truth  of  nature ;  but  the  subjects  they  selected, 
'  the  spirit  in  which  these  were  treated,  appear  to  me  nc 

important. 
IThe  most  earoest  efforts  of  Ludovico  Cacacci  were  devoted 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  Christ,     He  is  not  always 
iessf^l  ;   but   in   the  Calling  of    St.  Matthew  he   has   in- 
most happily  presented  the  mild  and  serious  man,  full 
(rath  and  fervour,  of  grace  and  majesty.     This,  aa  is  well 
twn,  has  become  the  model  of  many  succeeding  painters. 
has  doubtless  imitated  earlier  masters,  but  in  a  manner 
irely  charaeteriatio  of  himself.     The  Transfiguration  of 
^Sbsiel  was  evidently  in  his  mind;  but  even  while  appro- 
iting  this,  he  infuses  his  own  idea,  and  the  hand  of  Christ 
aised  towards  Moses  as  in  the  act  of  teaching.     Tie  mas- 
■pieoe  of  Agostino  Caracci  is  without  doubt  his  St  ■Jerome. 
old  man  is  on  the  very  point  of  death :  he  has  lost  all 
jT  of  movement,  but  aspires  with  his  last  breath  in  fer- 
longing  towards  the  host  about  to  be  presented  to  him. 
Ecce  Homo  of  Annibale  Caracci  in  the  Borghese  palace, 
Ai  its  deep  shadows,  its  delicate  transparent  skin  and  tear- 
eyes,  is  the  ideal  of  Ludovico,  but  raised  to  a  mote  exalted, 
limitff.     AAnnrabiyia  this  exempHQed,  oncetnoxe^m^^ 
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Dead  Christ ;  the  rigidity  of  dentli  lias  not  conceated  tl 
grandeur  and  treednm  of  conception  that  distinguish  this  & 
■work ;  the  tragical  cTent  just  completed  is  eipressed  ai 
was  eonceifed — with  new  and  characteristic  feeling.  1 
lanettes  of  the  Doria  palace  present  us  with  landecq 
rendered  eloquently  vivid  by  the  simple  expressioa  of  hnii^^ 
events  in  the  sacred  histories. 

These  msBterB,  then,  thoagh  not  refusiug  pro&ne  snbja 
yet  devoted  themselves  with  peculiar  eamestnesa  to  aso 
ones;  they  are  not  indebted  wholly  to  their  technical  and) 
temal  merits  for  the  ranlt  they  maintain  ;  this  is  secured 
them  principally  hy  the  fact  that  they  once  more  caught  I 
full  inspiration  of  their  subject, — the  religious  represenlati 
they  set  before  us  had  once  more  significance  to  themaelvea 

Their  pupila  are  distingulahed  by  a  eimilar  tendency.  H 
ideal  of  St.  Jerome,  which  Agosdno  Ca^rocai  had  original 
was  elaborated  by  Dominichino  with  such  felicitous  indust 
that  in  variety  of  gronping  and  perfection  of  expression  be  I 
perhaps  gone  beyond  his  master.  His  head  of  St.  Ni 
appears  to  me  a  noble  work,  from  its  mingled  exprean 
Buffering  and  reflection.  His  Sibyls,  too,  how  youthful  ■ 
innocent,  yet  how  profoundly  meditative !  Dominichi 
delighted  in  contrasting  the  joys  of  heaven  with  the  anfferii 
of  earth,  as  we  find  them  in  hia  Madonna  del  Bosario— I 
divine  mother,  rich  in  grace  and  beauty,  as  opposed  to  I 
feeble  and  wretched  mortal. 

Guido  Reni,  also,  has  occasionally  presented  na  with  t 
contrast :  the  Virgin,  radiant  with  immortal  beauty,  is  plit 
together  with  monkish  saints  attenuated  by  fast  i 
Guido  displays  vigorous  force  of  conception  and  o 
of  manner.  How  sublime  is  his  Judith,  exulting  in  tiie  A 
she  hna  accomplished,  and  glowing  with  gratitude  for  thBi 
bestowed  by  heaven  !  Who  but  will  remember  hia  Madou 
— exalted — wrapt  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  devotion  ?  EvM 
his  saints  he  embodies  an  ideal  of  enthusiastic  reverie. 

Certain  other  characteristics  of  this  tendency  in  art  rem 
to  be  described,  but  of  less  attractive  quality.  The  invent 
of  these  painters  is  occasionally  deformed  by  a.  fantactio 
oongruity.  In  the  fine  group  of  the  Holy  Family,  forexaoq 
jg  foiipd  a  3t.  JoW  (niemQM.Ati'astj  Ic^siag  the  foot  of 
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a  Infant,  or  the  apostles  are  brouglit  in  to  condole  with 
irgin,  and  are  deliberately  preparing  to  wipe  away  their 
The  horrible,  too,  ia  espreesed  with  needless  fre- 
jr,  and  without  the  slightest  mitigation.  We  have  the 
jnea  of  DominiehiDo,  with  the  blood  Htarting  beneath 
t  sword !  Guido  has  eet  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
n  aJl  its  atrocity, — the  women  with  their  mouths  all 
D  ponring  forth  shriek  on  shriek — the  savage  executioners 
e  hands  are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  their  victims ! 
gjon  had  resumed  her  empire  over  the  niinds  of  men, 
!  mode  of  her  influence  was  no  lunger  that  of  earlier 
in  the  older  periods  her  external  manifestation  a  were 
nd  simple ;  in  this  later  epoch  they  became  fantastic, 
1,  and  conventional. 

le  talents  of  Onercino  are  admitted  and  admired  by  all,  but 

t  John  is  that  of  the  Sciarra  gallery, — those  large  mue- 

D8,  tbose  bare  gigantic  knees, — that  face  too,  inspired 

it  doubt,  but  darkened  by  a  gloom  that  makes  it  di£~ 

D  decide  whether  the  inspiration  be  not  rather  of  earth 

a  heaven.     His  St,  Thomas  lays  so  heavy  a  hand  on  the 

'a  of  Christ,  that  we  fancy  the  Redeemer  suffering  from 

e  a  touch.     Qnercino  has  depicted  Peter  Martyr   at  the 

r  moment  when  the  aword  cleaves  his  head.     By  the  aide 

e  dnke  of  Aquttaine,  whom  St.  Bernard  ia  investing  with 

owl,  stands  a  monk,  busily  occupied  with  the  conversion 

qnire  belonging  to  the  duke,  and  the  spectator  is  in- 

,bly  consigned  to  a  scene  of  premeditated  devotion. 

'b  not  the  place  to  inquire  how  far  the  limits  of  art 


r-stflpped  by  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject,— 
ivagantly  ideal,  now  nnnatnrally  hard;  it  will  suffii 


to 
r  the  restored  art  of  painting  the  church  acquired 
;  dominion  ; — by  the  inspirations  of  poetry,  and  the 
s  of  a  pooitive  religion,  she  doubtless  infused  new  life 
I  it,  but  she  also  imposed  on  it  a  character  essentially 
eel^aiStical,  sacerdotal,  and  dogmatic. 

'  Tas  effected  with  greater  ease  in  architecture,  which 
e  immediately  vowed  to  her  service.  I  am  not  cer- 
t  any  one  haa  investigated  the  progress  of  modem 
[uri?,  from  the  imitation  of  antiquity  to  the  canou 
by  Barosd  for  the  constiuction  oi  c^'ox^Bsk,  wi& 
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vhich  has  been  observed  in  Rome  and  through  all  C&thiJ 
eouiitriea  to  the  present  day.     Here,  tew,  the  lightness  n 
cbeerlul  freedom  diatjnguiahing  the  early  part  of  the  centM    , 
were  abandoDed  for  pompous  solemnity  and  religious  no)     * 
nificence.  ^ 

As  regarded  one  art  only,  did  the  question  long  nmi 
doubtful  whether  or  not  it  coold  be  made  subservient  lo  ll 
purposes  of  the  ehureh. 

This  was  music,  which  towards  the  middle  of  the  siitee 
century   bad    become    Inst  in  the   most   artiScial   intrlcu 
Vaiiations,    imitatioiiB,  proportions,  and    fugaes   formed  tt 
reputation  of  composers ;  the  meaning  of  the  ii 
mure  regarded.     Masses  of  that  period  may  be  found  ii 
number,  of  which  tiie  tliemes  are  furnished  by  well-V 
profaue  melodies.     The  human  voice  was  treated  as  a 
instrument.* 

We  cannot  b«  surprised  that  the 
take  offence  at  tlie  introduction  of  m 
churches.    In  consequence  of  the  dl: 
Pius  IV.  appointed  a  commission  to  i 
and  to  settle  definitively  whether  mu 
to  the  divine  service,  or  banished  froi 
ciaion   was  very  doubtful.     The  church   required  that 
words  sung  should  be  intelligible,  and  that  the  mnnode 
pression  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  sense.  The  profeM 
of  music  asserted  that  tliis  was  unattainable,  according  W I 
rules  of  their  art.    Cardinal  Borromeo  was  in  the  eomnissit 
and  the  known  rigour  of  that  eminent  churchman  rendered 
adverse  decision  extremely  probable. 

Happily  the  right  man  once  more  presented  himself,  a 
he  appeared  at  the  right  moment. 

Among  the  Roman  composers  of  that  day  was  Pier-Ln 
Palestrina.  This  master  was  married,  and  the  severilj 
Paul  IV.  liad  driven  hira  on  that  account  from  the  jf 
chapel.  After  his  expulsion  he  lived  retired  and  furzoiteiv 
a  wretched  hut  among  the  vine-grounds  of  Monl«  Celio.  B 
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ids  waa  &  spirit  that  could  not  yield  to  adveree  fortune.  Even 
ii  this  abandonment  lie  devoted  himself  to  Ilia  art  with  a  siB- 
lUoeBS  of  purpose  thnt  secured  the  ori^niility  of  hia  conc«p~ 
I,  and  the  free  action  of  that  creative  force  with  which  ho 
endowed.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  "Improperie" 
vlucti  to  tliis  day  ennoble  the  eoleinnitiea  of  Good  Friday  in 
AiB  Sistine  chapel.  The  profound  signiiicance  of  a  scriptural 
tort,  its  symbolic  import,  its  power  to  move  the  soul,  and  lis 
plication  to  religion,  have  perhaps  :n  no  instance  been  more 
nly  appreciated  by  any  composer. 

klf  the  experiment,  whether  his  method  were  applicable  to 
I  grand  and  comprehensive  purposes  of  the  mass,  could  be 
ifully  made  by  any  man,  tl^t  man  was  Paleatrina ;  to 
n  accordingly  the  commisaion  intrusted  it. 
Deeply  conscious  that  on  this  trial  was  now  depending 
tiie  life  or  deatJi  of  the  grand  niusic   of  the  mass,  it  was  with 
(uneBt  tension  of  all  his  powers  that  the  composer  proceeded 
It  Ma  task.    The  words  "  0  Lord,  open  thou  mice  eyeSj"  were 
finnd  written  on  his  manuacript. 
His  success  was  not  immediate  ;  the   first  two  attempts 
lied.     At  length,  however,  the  happy  moment  arrived,  and 
1^  raaas  known  as  "  the  mass  of  Pope  Marcellas  "  was  com- 
lleted.  All  expectation  was  far  surpassed  by  this  compoaition, 
full  of  simple  melody,  it  will  yet  bear  comparison   in  rich 
Wiety  with  any  work  preceding  it.      Choruses  separate  and 
Hiia  blend.     Tbe  meaning  of  the  words  received  the  most 
wquent  expression.    The  Kyrie  ie  all  aubmiasion,  the  Agnus 
Humility,  the  Credo  majeaty.    Pope  Pius  IV,,  before  whom  it 
»M  performed,  was  enchanted.     He  compared  it  with  those 
luavenly  melodies  that  St.  John  may  have  heard  in  his  ecstatic 
''»nce. 
The  question  was  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  this  one  great  ex- 
tple  ;  a  path  was  opened,  pursuing  which,  worka  tbe  most 
beiatiful  and  moat  touching,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the 
Homiah  creed,  have  been  produced.     Who  can  liaten  to  them 
litliDut  eDthaBiB.sm  i     Nature  herself  eeems  to  have  acquired 
foioe  and  atteraoce ;  it  ia  as  if  the  elements  spoke ;  and  the 
taaw  breathing  through  universal  life,  poured  forth  in  blended 
Jannony  of  adoration ;   now  nndulating,  like  the  waves  of  the 
am,  tto«r  rising  in  songs  of  triumph  to  the  sktes.     Amidi^t  tbi 
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ooBBenting  eyrup&tliies  of  creation,  the  soiil  is  bgrne  d 
to  the  region  of  religious  entranceraent. 

It  was  precisely  this  art,  at  one  time  alienated  mor 
pletely  perhaps  than  any  other  from  the  church  and  b 
vice,  that  was  now  to  become  one  of  her  moat  efficient 
maids.  Few  things  could  more  efiectuajty  promote  I 
a  of  Gatboliciem.  Even  in  its  dogmas,  the  chi 
e  not  mistaken,  had  embodied  some  portion  of  tl 
"  TOTerio  which  form  the  leading  chaiadei 
its  (ievotional  books.  Spiritual  eentimentality  and 
were  bvourite  subjecia  for  poetry  and  paanting.  Mn^i 
direct,  more  penetrating,  more  resistiesa  than  any  otl 
position,  or  any  other  art,  now  embodied  the  prevoili 
dcucy,  in  ]angiia£,'e  more  pure  and  ajipropriate,  fasdnati 
subjecting  the  minds  of  men. 


§10.  The  Curia. 

While  all  the  elements  of  social  life  and  of  intellec 
tivity  were  Beixed  and  transformed  by  the  ecclesiastica 
the  court  of  Eunie,  in  which  these  varying  elements  n 
also  greatly  changed. 

This  clange  was  remarked  under  Paul  IV".,  and 
esseutially  promoted  by  the  esaraplc  of  Plus  V. 
Gregoiy  XIII.  it  became  palpable  to  all.  "  Several 
in  succession  have  been  men  of  blameless  lives,"  saj 
Tiepolo  iu  1576,  "and  this  has  contributed  immeasn 
the  welfare  of  the  church ;  for  all  other  men  have 
better,  or  at  least  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  1 
Cardinals  and  prelates  atteud  diligently  at  the  mai 
buueebolds  are  careful  to  avoid  whatever  might  ^v€ 
The  whole  city  lias  indeed  put  off  its  former  reokle 
manner.  People  are  all  much  more  Christiaii'like  in 
habit  than  lliey  formerly  were.  It  may  eren  b 
affirmed,  that  in  matters  of  religion,  Rome  is  not  fu 
fai^  a  degree  of  perfection  as  hnman  nature  is  pen 
attain." 

Noi  aie  wii  fay  anr}  Taovos  Xm  oaudude  that  tke  0 
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pmpoaed  /fdema.-e  hypoorites  or  feigned  pnri tana.  It  wm 
snied,  on  the  contrary,  of  dietingniahed  men ;  but  these  men 
kd  ID  a  high  degree  assimilated  themselves  to  the  rigorous 
kie  of  manner  and  opiaion  prevailing  in  the  church. 

If  we  represent  to  aurselves  the  papal  court  as  it  existed 
nder  Sistus  V.,  we  find  many  among  its  cardinuls  who  had 
iken  a  considerable  share  in  the  politics  of  the  worhl.  Gallio 
t  Como  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  stale  as  prime  miniBter 
luring  tvo  pontificates,  and  possessed  the  art  of  governing  by 
iddress  and  pliancy.  He  was  now  distinguished  by  the  ec- 
leaiastical  endowments  his  large  revenues  enabled  him  to 
Ktablieh.  Rusticucci,  powerful  under  Piua  T.,  was  not  with- 
Wt  influence  under  Siztua ;  laborious  in  his  habits,  of  pene- 
nting  mind,  and  endowed  with  cordial  kindness  of  heart, 
»  was,  perhaps,  rendered  more  oircnmapect  and  irreproach- 
lUe  in  bis  life,  by  the  hope  he  entertajned  of  the  i)apat 
ihrooe.  Salviati  had  gained  reputation  by  his  conscientious 
lavernment  of  Bologna;  simple  and  blameless,  his  manners 
Kk  not  merely  serious,  they  were  austere.  Santorio,  car- 
dinal of  Santa  Sererina,  the  man  of  the  iDquiaition,  long  com- 
nHDding  influence  on  all  questions  of  ecolcHastical  polity, 
iijexible  in  opinion,  rigorous  to  his  servants,  severe  even 
b»iirdfl  his  own  family,  still  more  so  towards  others, 
banhty  cold  and  inaccessible  to  all.  In  contrast  with  him 
ilood  MandruEzi,  always  deep  in  the  counsels  and  secrets  of 
Instria,  whether  of  the  German  or  Spanish  lines,  and  called 
ihe  Cato  of  the  college;  but  with  reference  to  his  learning 
nd  unclouded  virtues  only,  not  to  any  censorionsness  or  arro- 
uce,  for  he  was  modesty  itself.  Sirlelu  also  was  still  living ; 
lyond  question  the  most  profoundly  skilled  in  science, 
Bd  the  most  accomplished  linguist  of  all  the  cardinals  of 
fa  time.  Muret  calls  him  a  living  libraiy ;  yet,  when  be 
gee  from  his  books,  he  would  gather  around  him  the  [wor 
Oys  who  were  carrying  a  few  fagots  of  wood  to  the 
arket,  give  them  religious  instinctiun,  and  then  buy  their 
viod.  He  was,  indeed,  a  most  kindly  and  compiuHionatfi 
lan.*    The  example  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  afterwards 
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canonizeJ,  coulit  not  fail  to  produce  efiecta  af  great  ntilitj. 
Fedt^rigo  Borronieo  waa  by  nature  imjietuous  and  itritabli) 
but,  influenced  by  his  unele,  he  led  a  religious  life,  and  M 
not  permit  tlie  mortificationa  tliat  he  frequently  eiperieiMS' 
to  deprive  liim  of  his  self-command.  But  he  who  niosl  n 
serabled  the  excellent  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  Ago 
Taliere,  a  man  whose  nature  was  pure  and  noble,  a 
leEirning  waa  extraordinary.  Following  implicitly  the  jin 
prescribed  by  hia  conscience,  be  had  now  arrived  at  eiina^ 
old  age,  and  presented  a  true  type  of  a  bishop  of  the  primilJil 
church. 

The  remainder  of  the  prelates  were  careful  to  regukte  tliW     ^ 
lives  by  the  pattern  they  received  from  the  cardinals,  wl 
aasociates  they  were  in  the  congregation,  and   whose  s 
they  were  one  day  to  occupy. 

There  were  also  tivo  men   who    distinguished    themseln 
highly   among   the  members   of  the  supreme  tribonal,  t 
Auditori  di  Rota.     These  were  Mantica  and  Arigone,  mmi 
equal  talent,  but  of  characters  entirely  opposite.     Mantia 
lived  only  among  boots  and  legal  documenta ;  his  works  M 
jurisprudence  were  of  authority  in  the  forum  and  the  schoob      j 
his  manners  and  address  were  nnatadied  and  abrupt.   ArigoM 
on  the  contrary,  devoted  less  time  to  books,  than  to  the  woriJ 
the  court,  and  pnbtic  affairs.      He    was   remarkable  for  A 
acuteneas  of  his  judgment,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  cbarKW     I 
but  neither  of  these  men  yielded  to  the  other  in  effoiis  t    ^ 
maintain  a  high  reputation  for  purity  and  sanctity  of  lifal 
Among  the   biahops  about  the  court,  those  who   had  bea 
much  employed  in  legations,  were  especially  noticed ;  H  b 
example,  Torres,  who  had  taken  active  jrart  in  conclndiit 
the   league  that  Pius  V.   formed  with   Spain   and  '""' ' 
against  the  Turks ;    Malaspina,  who  had  carefully  v 
over  the  inlcreats  of  Catholiciara  in  Germany  and  the  nortltt     | 
Bolognetti,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  arduous  vinir 
tion  of  the  Venetian  churches :  all  men  whose  talents  and  H 
&r  religion  bad  procured  them  distinction.     Men  of  leaninf 
held  a  very  eminent  place  in  the  Koman  court ;  BellamuMl' 
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VfeSHOr,  grauimarian,  a:>d  the  most  powerful  controversial  isl 
the  Catholic  cburch,  whose  memory  n  held  in  reverence 
the  apojstulic  purity  of  bis  life.     Another  Jesuit,  Maffei, 

0  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  Fortaguese  coDqueatB  ip  India, 
tfa  particniar  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  them  on 

diSosion  of  Cliristianity  through  the  south  and  en^t.  He 
Iso  the  author  of  a  life  of  Loyola,  every  phrase  laboured 
th  the  most  deliberate  prolixity  and  most  litudied  elegance.* 
ttiDgnished  foreigners  were  also  to  be  found  hero ;  as  the 
rniBD  Claviua,  who  combined  profoand  learning  with  purity 
life^  and  wa«  the  object  of  uoiversal  respect;  or  Muret, 
PreQchman,  and  the  best  Latiniat  of  his  day.  lie  passed 
large  part  of  his  life  in  expounding  the  Pandects ;  which 
did  in  an  original  and  classic  manner.  Muret  was  famed 
well  as  elo<juence;  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he  took 
read  mass  every  day,  and  devoted  the  cloM  of  his 
to  the  study  of  theology.  Hero  also  was  the 
Lnuh  canonist,  AEpilcueta,  whose  "  reaponsa"  were  re- 
red  as  oracles,  not  in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  the 
ibolic  world.  Pope  Gregory  would  aometiiueB  foea  boura 
conversatioD    with    Aepilcueta,    pausing   to    talk    with 

1  before  the  door  of  bis  house,  while,  at  tbe  same  time, 
Spaniard   humbly  performed  the  lowest  offices   iu  the 

But,  among  these  remarkable  personages,  few  acquired  so 
p  and  extenaive  an  influence  as  Pilippo  N'eri,  founder  of 

congregation  of  the  Oratory.  This  eminent  confessor  and 
ide  of  sonls,  was  of  cheerful  temper  and  playful  manners ; 
"  ']  esseutials,  he  was  most  indulgent  in  matters  of  mere 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  command,  but  only  to  advise, 
perhaps,  to  request.     Agreeable  and  easy  of  access,  he  did 

lecture  or  harangue, — he  conversed.  He  posaesaed  a  pene- 
ion  that  enabled  him  to  discriminate  the  peculiar  bent  of 
iBty  mind.  His  oratory  grew  up  gradually  from  visits  paid 
I  by  young  men,  whose  attachment  to  his  person  and 
ihing  made  them  desire  to  live  with  him  as  his  disciplcG, 
I  most  renowned  among  these  is  the  annalist  of  the  church, 

)  Auctore.     la  the  editiDi  of  MtSd' 
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Cff«ir  Baronina.  Perceiving  his  talents,  Filippo  Neri ! 
him  to  give  lectures  on  eccleaiastical  history  in  the  Oi 
For  this  occupation,  Baroniue  shewed  bat  little  incliiu 
the  first  instance,  but  he  none  the  less  applied  binui 
daring  thirty  yeara ;  and  even  when  called  to  the  « 
cardinals,  he  rose  constantly  hefore  daylight  to  oonti 
lahoura.  His  metJa  were  taken  regularly  at  the  au 
with  hia  vchule  houaehold :  humility  and  piety  were  d 
in  his  every  action.  Baronina  was  bound  in  tbe 
friendship  with  Tarngi,  wlio  was  of  great  eminent 
preacher  and  confessor,  in  the  college  of  cardinal^  at 
Oratory.  Thia  intimacy  made  the  happiness  of  these  i 
men  ;  the  life  of  Tarngi  being  equally  pnre  and  irreprt 
with  that  of  his  frieud ;  death  only  inlerrnpted  this  a 
and  they  were  buried  side  by  side.  Silvio  Antonis 
aleo  a  disciple  of  Filippo  Neri.  Hia  enrly  dispcsitio 
rather  towards  poetry  and  literature;  he  distiu 
himself  in  both ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  ii 
with  the  preparation  of  papal  briefs,  they  were  compoi 
manner  unusually  skilful  and  elegant.  He  too  waa  i 
able  for  kindliness  of  heart,  modest  affability  of  dem 
pure  truthfulness,  and  eialted  piety. 

All  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  papal  court  at  th 
whether  in  the  state,  the  law,  poetry,  learning,  or  ( 
hibit«d  the  same  chitracterietica. 

How  widely  does  all  this  difier  from  the  Curift 
earlier  part  of  the  century !  Then  the  cardinals  lived 
tinnal  contest  with  the  popes,  who  on  their  parts  bocl 
the  sword,  and  banished  from  their  conrt  and  person  W 
could  remind  them  of  their  Christian  vocation.  Uowat 
cloister-like,  were  now  the  lives  of  the  cardinals.  The 
of  Cardinal  Tosco,  who  was  once  ou  the  point  of  being 
pope,  was  principally  occasioned  by  hie  use  of  certEU 
verba,  current  in  Lombardy,  but  which  were  found  (J 
by  the  delicacy  of  Rome  ;  so  eicluaive  was  the  tendi 
the  public  mind,  so  sensitive  were  now  its  ideaa  of  deci 

We  are  nevertheleas  compelled  to  admit  that  u  di 
Wpect  of  things,  and  one  much  less  consonant  to  our  I 

"  Gi]loiau,Ti)«.GVa^Ke[U\  Mas.  ie02i  p..Ua.    i 
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ght,  was  exhibited  in  social  liabits,  no  less  than  in  art  aiiil 
fttnre.  Miiaoles,  wliich  liad  not  for  a  long  time  been  beard 
Fere  revived.  An  image  of  tbe  Virgin  began  to  apeak  in 
cbnicli  of  San  Silvestro,  and  tbia  event  produced  so  , 
erful  an  impression  upon  tbe  people,  tbat  tbe  region 
ind  the  cburch,  hitherto  neglected  and  desolate,  waa 
enlly  covered  with  dwellings.  la  tbe  Kione  de'  Monti, 
naculous  image  of  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a  haystack ; 
the  people  of  the  district  considered  this  so  especial  a 

of  divine  favonr,  that  they  rose  in  arms  to  prevent  its 

si.     Similar  wonders  appeared   at  Kami,    ~  '■     "■ 
irino,  and  other  parts  of  the  eocleBiaatical  states,  wbenoft    I 

graduallv  extended  over  all  Catholic  countries.     Th&   J 
iSa  also  resumed  tbe  pra<^tiee  of  canonization,  wbicb  bad 

suffered  to  fall  into  diauee.  Nor  were  all  confe^ura 
ndicious  and  moderate  as  Filippo  Neri  j  bollow  un- 
table  works  of  sanctity  were  encoaraged,  and  fantastic 
retitions  were  mingled  with  the  representation  of  things 
id  and  divine, 
^ere  would  be  couaolation  in  the  belief,  tbat  together  with 

mistaken  ideas,  tlie  majority  bad  acquired  a  sincere.  \ 

on  to  tbe  precepts  of  religion, 
nt  from  tbe  very  nature  of  this  court  it  resulted  inevit- 

tbat  tlie  most  eager  struggle  after  worldly  greatnes*, 
mingled  with   the   general   efibrt  to   promote   rebgioua 

:ia  woiS  not  an  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  it  waa 
[itical  govemnient  also,  and  bad  indirectly  to  rule  a  large 
of  tbe  world  in  addition  to  its  own  state.  In  propop- 
ae  men  acquired  part  in  tbe  exeroise  of  tbia  power,  tbey 
acquired  consideration,  riches,  influence,  and  whatever 
can  best  excite  the  wish  of  man.  Human  nature  could 
itirely  change  aa  that  men  shoald  limit  themselves  to 
(ual  weapons  alone  in  their  efforts  to  attain  tbe  great 
B  of  social  life  and  of  tbe  state.  Matters  proceeded  in 
le  u  in  other  courts,  but  with  very  peculiar  modificationa 
aed  by  the  nature  of  the  arena. 

la  population  of  Rome  was  then  more  fluctnating  than 
of  any  city  in  tbo  world.  Under  Leo  X.  it  had  risen  to 
~    '       eighty  ibonsand  souls.     TUo  aii^eib  me%aw%  ^ 
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Paul  drove  so  many  to  flight,  that  in  his  pontificate  it  a 
to  fiirty-five  thousand.  In  a  few  years  after  his  death  it  i 
found  to  be  increaaed  to  serenty  tliouaand ;  and  under  Sb 
V.  it  rose  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ;  the  m 
peculiar  oiroumstance  was  that  the  fixed  residents  bore 
proportion  to  these  numbers.  To  few  of  its  inhabitants  i 
the  city  a  home,  their  abode  in  it  was  rather  a  long  eoj( 
than  a  permanent  citizenship.  It  might  be  said  te  reaei 
a  fair  or  diet,  having  no  stability  or  fixed  contiaaanee, 
counectiug  links  of  &mily  or  kindred.  Many  were  & 
amply  because  no  road  to  preferment  was  open  to  til 
in  the  land  of  their  birth ;  wouuded  pride  drove  one  I 
thither,  boundless  ambition  impelled  another,  some  et 
believing  they  found  more  liberty  in  Rome  than  eUeirbi 
Bat  the  grand  abject  of  all  was  to  lulvance  their  own  'tDUatti 
in  their  own  manner. 

These  varying  classes  did  not  become  amalgamated 
body,  the  different  races  were  still  so  distinct  that  the  di<u- 
aities  of  national  and  provinoial  character  were  clearly  p«h 
«eptible.    The  ooorteons  and  ohaeiraDt  Lombard  wia  refclilT 
distinguished  from  the  (Jenoeae,  who  expected  to  accompli* 
aU  things  by  his  money.      Nor  was  it  diificnlt  to  discovert 
Venetian,  ever  oooupied  in  seeking  to  penetrate  the  eecrel 
others.     The  frugal  and  talkative  Florentine  met  here  1 
the  sagacious  Romagnese,  whose  e3res  were  ever  bent  i 
instjnctive  prudence  on  the  path  by  which  his  interests  mi 
best  be  secured.     The  ceremonious  and  exacting  Neapoii 
came,  together  with  the  simply- mannered  native  of  the  No 
remarked  for  his  love  of  comfort;  even  the  learned  Gen 
Clavius   was  the   subject   of  many  a.  jest,   provoked  by 
abundance  of  his  two  substantial  breakfast^.     The  Frei 
man  kept  himself  much  apart,  and  relinquished  his  natic 
habits  with  more  difficulty  than  any  others.     The  Spanii 
full    of  personal  pretence  and  projects  of  ambition,  staQ 
onward,  wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  and  casting  looks 
scorn  on  all  the  rest. 

In  this  court  there  was  no  position  so  eminent,  but  the  n 
obicure  individual  might  aspire  to  hold  it.  People  delig) 
to  recall  the  words  of  John  XXIII.,  who,  being  asked  « 
Iw  was  going  to  Rome,  said  "  he  meant  to  be  pope,"  and  ( 
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became.     It  was  from  a,  station  amon^;  the  humblest  that    i 
B  V.  and  Sixtue  V.  hud  been  exalted  to  the  s-tipremo 
lity.    Each  man  believed  himself  capable  of  all,  and  hoped 
every  thiug, 

t  frae  a  remark  frequently  made  in  those  days,  and  a  per- 
ly  just  one,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  republicanism  in  the 
Bcter  of  the  Prelacy  and  Curia ;  this  conaiated  in  the  cir- 
fgtance  that  all  might  aspire  to  all ;  examples  were  con- 
Uly  preeeut«d  of  men  whose  origin  was  most  obacure, 
iiing  to  positions  of  the  first  eminence.  The  constitution 
bis  republic  was  neverthelesa  very  singular ;  to  the  iin- 
nted  rigbts  of  the  many  stood  opposed  the  absolute  powet 
He,  Irom  whose  arbitrary  decision  it  was  that  all  promo~ 
and  every  advantage  must  be  derived.  And  who  waa 
one  ?  It  was  be  who,  by  some  combination,  on  which 
K  impOBsihle  to  calculate,  had  come  forth  as  victor  from 
icondict  of  election.  Of  email  importance  hitherto,  he 
suddenly  invested  with  the  snpreme  authority.  Per- 
ed  tbat  be  had  been  raised  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this 
ht  of  dignity,  he  was  but  slightly  tempt«d  to  disaemble 
disposition  and  inclination ;  tbua  the  pootificalfl  uaaally 
Benced  with  a  complete  change  in  all  public  offices. 
itea  and  governors  of  provinces  were  removed.  There 
I  certain  appointments  in  the  capital  that  fell  as  matters 
Iiurse  to  the  uepbewa  or  other  kinsmen  of  the  reigning 
i;  for  even  when  nepotism  was  under  restraint,  vas  as  ' 
Mse  iu  the  times  we  are  describing,  there  wns  no  pontiff 
'  did  not  pronioto  bis  immediate  confidants  and  old  ad- 
Bts ;  be  would  naturally  feel  indisposed  to  resign  the 
ty  of  tboae  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  paeaing 
Efe.  The  secretary  who  had  long  served  tie  cardinid 
talto,  was  most  acceptable  to  that  prelate  when  he  became 
PS  V.  The  adherents  of  their  opinions  also  were  sure  to 
ironght  forward  by  each  new  pope.  Thus  did  every  ae- 
on to  the  papal  chair  cause  a  perfect  change  in  all  pros- 
■  and  expectations  ;  in  the  approaches  to  power,  and  in 
Miastical  no  less  than  in  temporal  dignity.  Comniendone 
pares  the  state  of  tbinga  appearing  on  a  new  pontificate, 
a  city  in  which  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
ifenad  to  a  new  site,  and  all  the  streets  toiae^  W'flax^ 
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this  new  centre.  How  many  abodes  must,  be  demoliaiii 
How  often  must  the  road  be  carried  through  a  ptdace ;  i 
passages  are  opened,  and  thoroughfares  hitherto  unfreqnm 
are  eulivened  by  the  crowd,"  The  alterations  taking  pliM 
these  occasions,  and  the  degree  of  stability  possesaed  bj  I 
new  anungements,  are  not  unaptly  typified  by  this  deswipfli 

But  from  these  peculiarities  there  neoessarily  resolte^ 
consequence  very  singular  in  its  character. 

From  the  fact  that  a  pope  attained  the  sovereignty  vi 
much  older  than  other  monarcha,  these  mutations  were  BO  i 
qoent,  that  a  new  change  might  at  any  moment  be  eipwt 
The  government  might  be  instantly  placed  in  other  ml 
This  made  people  live  as  in  a  perpetual  game  of  cl 
wherein  nothing  could  be  calculated,  but  every  thiog 
be  hoped  for. 

To  attain  promotion,  to  gain  advancement,  as  every  oi 
aired  and  trusted  to  do,  this  would  depend  on  the  degiM 
personal  favour  that  each  could  ooinmand ;  but  where  wi  { 
Bonal  influence  was  in  so  perpetual  a  flnctnation,  the 
tions  of  ambition  ninst  necessarily  assume  a  similar  ch 
and  sometimes  employ  very  extraordinary  devices. 

Among  our  manuscript  collections  we  find  a  multitodt 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  [I 
court.*  The  varying  modes  in  which  each  mau  pursOM  I 
tune,  present  us  with  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  obiterTtti 
Inexhaustible  is  the  plasticity  of  human  nature ;  the  n 
rigid  the  limits  by  which  it  is  restrained,  so  much  then 
unexpected  are  the  forms  into  which  it  throws  iteelC 

It  is  manifest  that  all  could  not  pursue  the  same  path.  1 
man  who  possessed  nothing  must  be  content  to  forward 
self  by  rendering  service  to  him  who  had  means.     A  iii 
domestication  in  the  houses  of  princes,  secular  or  temf 
was  still  accepted  by  literary  men.     Whoever  was  comp 

•  For  instance,  "  loBtructioQS  to  Cardinal  Medid  on  tha  min 
which  lie  must  guide  himself  in  the  cnurt  of  Eome." — "  WunMJp 
Cardinal  MontaltQ  an  to  how  he  may  best  govern  as  caniinBl  audaMp^ 
of  the  pope." — "  Adiice  political  and  moat  useful  for  condiKl  in 
court  of  Roma."  SeienCy-eight  maxims  of  very  qneMioniible  mool 
inform,  isr.  The  moBt  important  of  all  is  the  "  Discourse  orlhe_« 
of  Rome,  with  its  portrait,  by  CommeDdoiie  ;"  Codd.  Rang.  13;  thai 
■t  Ttenna, 
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adopt  ttiia  inijde  of  life,  must  then  innke  it  his  first  object 

ingratiate  himself  with  the  head  of  the  houae,  to  gain  merit 

1  his  eyes,  to  penetrate  his  secrets,  aotl  in  some  waj  tn  render 

imself  indispeusahle  to  his  lord.     For  this  all  indignities 

Bust  be  endnred    no  injustiee  must  be  resented.     Fur  who 

'd  Bay  how  soon  a  change  in  the  papacy  might  cause  the 

of  his  master  tn  rise  in  the  ascendant,  and  its  lustre  to  be 

red  on  the  serrant?     Fortane  ebbs  and  flows;  the  man 


Or  to  some  of  those  aspirants,  the  possession  of  a  subordi- 
ite  office  was  perhaps  the  object  of  desire.  From  this  they 
tght  advance  to  better  employments  by  the  eierciae  of  zeal 
id  aclavity.  It  was,  nevertheless,  in  Rome  as  elsewhere, 
id  in  those  times  as  in  all  others,  a  very  critical  and  dau- 
|en)ua  thing  lo  be  compelled  to  consider  intetest  in  the  first 
'tee,  and  honour  only  in  the  second. 
Hucb  more  laronrable  was  the  position  of  those  who  had 
«  means  of  life.  The  monti,  in  which  they  purchased  shares, 
ive  them  a  certain  income  erery  month.  They  honglit  a 
acebvnteansof  which  they  immediately  entered  the  prelacy ; 
it  only  attaining  an  independence,  but  also  acquiring  an 
pwrtnnit;?  for  the  hriUiant  display  of  their  talents.  To  him 
Ut  hath  it  shall  be  given.  At  the  Koman  court  the  possession 
'  property  was  doubly  sdvantageons ;  for  since  this  pos- 
Kion  reverted  to  the  treasnry,  the  pope  himself  had  an  in- 
rest  in  granting  promotions. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  demand  servility  of  attaehment 
to  any  one  great  man ;  on  the  contrary,  too  earnestly  declared 
n  adherence ;  might  prove  an  impediment  to  promotion,  if 
irtnne  should  not  happen  to  be  fuvonrable,  The  grand  es- 
enljal  was  to  beware  of  making  enemies,  tfl  give  no  offence. 
Riis  precantion  was  to  he  departed  from  in  no  circumstance 
'  social  intercourse,  however  slight  or  trivial.  It  was  es- 
itial,  for  example,  to  offer  no  man  more  honour  than  he  was 
Iriotly  entitled  to  claim ;  equality  of  deportment  towards  per- 
Ku  of  different  degrees  would  be  inequality,  and  might 
reduce  an  unfavourable  impression.  Even  of  the  absent, 
nthing  but  good  was  to  be  spoken,  not  only  because  words 
Bce  uttered  are  beyond  our  control,  and  we  know  not  whither 
key  are  borne,  but  also  because  few  love  too  keen  an  observer. 
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^•If  a  man  possess  exteii<ied  acquirements,  let  him  Ije  modentill 

D  displaying  tliem  ;  and  above  all,  let  Lim  never  ^rmit  thup 

to  become  tedious.     It  is  not  prudent  to  be  the  bearer  of  W 

news;  the  napleasant  impreesinn  they  make  reooila  on  U 

who  brings  them ;  but  in  regard  tn  this,  there  is  aa  enffil 

be  avoided ;  that  of  maintaining  a  silence  so  rigid  aa  \ti 

.make  its  motive  apparent. 

J       The  elevation  to  higher  dignities,  even  to  that  of  K 

^  conferred  no  exemption  from  these  observances ;  tlieyw 

B  fulfilled  with  increased  caution  in  his  own  sphere. 

oonld  venture  to  betray  a  conviction  that  one  member  of  tl 

sacred  college  was  less  worthy  than  another  to  w 

papal   throne  ?     There  was  none  so  obscure  that  t 

might  not  fall  on  him. 

It  was  above  all  important  that  a  cardinal  ahould  cultin 

the  good-will  of  the  reigning  pontifT.     Fortune  and  digW 

universal  deference  and  obsequiouane^   follow  him  who  I 

gained  this.     But  more  than  ever  must  he  he  cautiuoa  irl 

I  seeking  it ;  profound  silence  was  to  be  maintained  with  rflg 

I  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  pope,  but  these  must  nevul 

I  less  be  secretly  penetrated,  and  the  conduct  governed 

I  oordingly.      It  was  penuitted  occasionally  to  magnify 

1  kinsmen  of  tbe  ponti^  their  Gdelity  and  talents  mi^ 

I   landed  ;  this  was  for  the  most  part  an  acceptable  subjed. 

e  at  the  secrets  of  the  papal  iamily,  it  was  expedient 

employ  the  monks ;   these  men,  availing  themselves  ti 

ligious  duties  as  their  pretext,  contrive  to  penetrate  fi 

than  is  possible  to  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

Ambassadors  are  imperatively  called  on  by  the  rapid  vi 
dtndes  and  extensive  importance  of  personal  relations,  for 
most  vigilant  watchfulness.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  tbe  ei 
attentive  to  mark  from  what  quarter  blows  the  wind ;  I 
spare  no  cost  to  assure  himself  of  those  who  possess  g 
formation,  certain  that  his  utmost  expenditure  wooM 
largely  repaid  by  one  single  piece  of  intelligence  that  ea 
him  to  Beize  the  moment  favourable  to  his  negotiation. 
had  to  present  a  request  to  the  pontiff,  be  made  incn 
efforts  imperceptibly  to  interweave  some  point  that  the  f 
himself  desired  to  carry,  with  the  business  ho  was  laboniii 
.  Most  iii  aU.  did  be  ecek  to  ^n  the  fsvourile  tu 
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•  other  kinnnan  to  his  wishea,  bj  persuading  him  that  mora 
itmaneDt  aad  more  important  advantages,  whether  of  richea 
'  greatness,  were  to  be  obtained  from  his  court  tlmn  from  any 
her.  Neither  must  he  neglect  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
e  cardinals.  He  would  cot  promise  the  papacy  to  any,  but 
1  were  to  be  allured  by  the  hope  of  it.  He  displayed  de- 
ition  to  none;  but  even  for  those  most  inimical  to  his  pur- 
ees, he  would  occasionally  perforin  some  act  of  favour.  He 
Bembled  the  fiilconcr,  wbo  shews  the  piece  of  meat  to  the 
twk,  but  gives  it  him  in  sniall  quantities  only ;  and  tbat 
orsel  by  morsel. 

Thus  did  they  live,  and  such  was  the  policy  of  the  eccle- 
istical  conrt.  Cardinals,  ambassadors,  prelates,  princes, 
Ktae  who  were  the  known  possessors  of  power,  and  those  who 
KTtieeA  it  in  secret     full  of  ceremony,  of  which  Borne  was 

classic  soil,  of  submissive  subordination,  and  reverential 
but  egotists  to  the  very  core,  all  eagerly  seeking 
attain  some  object,  to  accomplish  some  purpose,  to  achieve 
me  advantage  over  bis  neighbour. 

Strange  ttiat  the  struggle  for  what  all  desire, — power, 
riches,  enjoyment,  elsewhere  the  fruitful  source  of 
B  fends,  should  here  assume  the  aspect  of  a  courteous 

iety  to  serve.  Here  every  man  flattered  the  hope  of  hia 
trsl,  conecioas  that  he  nourished  something  similar,  for  the 
upose  of  arriving  at  the  possession  of  what  he  also  is  seeking 
.  obtain.  Here  self-denial  was  foil  of  eagerness  to  enjoy, 
id  passion  stole  onward  with  cautions  footstep. 
We  have  seen  the  dignity,  the  BcriousnesB,  the  reli^ou' 
al  prevailing  in  the  Roman  court,  we  have  also  remarked 
I  worldly  aspect,  ambition,  avarice,  dissimulation,  and  craft 
If  it  were  our  purpose  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  of  the 
ipal  see,  we  should  have  insisted  on  the  first  only  of  the 
Pro  elements  composing  it  Were  we  disposed  to  inveigh 
jalnet  it,  we  should  have  displayed  only  the  second  ;  but 
'loever  will  raise  himself  to  the  level,  whence  a  clear  and 
jprejudiced  view  can  be  obtained,  will  arrive  at  an  exact 
Brception  of  the  whole  subject ;  he  will  see  both  theso 
aments,  but  he  will  also  perceive  that  both  are  rendered 

'itable  by  the  nature  of  Tnan  anil  the  condition  of  things. 
'Tlw  Pflriod-  of  the  world's  history  that  we  have  just  been 
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^^H    oonaideritig,  was  one  wherein  tlie  prevaJent  mode  of  ojn 

^^H    made  pressing  deiuand  for  external  propriely,  parity  ot 

^^B    and  religiouH  ferroar.     TItis  state  of  public  feeling  coisi 

^^B     with  tbe  principle  of  the  court,  whose  poGition,  aa  i^ 

^^H     the  rest  of  the  world,  is  determined  by  these  qn^tlw 

^^^r     followed  of  necessity  that  power  aud  emiuence  were 

certainly  scented  by  men  whose  characters  were  in  aooor 

with  this  demand.     Were  it  otherwise,  public  opinion  ' 

not  only  be  untrue  to  itself,  it  would  destroy  its  owl 

^^^      istence.     But  that  tbe  advantages  of  fortune  should  h 

^^B      to  be  so  immediately  consequent  on  the  possesaion  of  fip 

^^H     qaalitiea,  is  indeed  the  most  seductive  allurement  that 

^^H     be  offered  by  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

^^H  We  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  qnalitiea  and 

^^^B      ments,  not  nnfrequently  described  by  our  obserrant  u 

^^H      creet   authorities,   but   there   were  doubtless  many  by 

^^P      tbe  mere  appearance  of  these  qualities  was  adopted  I 

^^"         furtherance  of  their  fortunes ;  while  in   others  the  n 

tendency  may  have  insinuated  itself  together  with  tl 

more   lofty  import,  and  veiled   in  the  dim  nncertu 

motives  imperfectly  developed. 

The  process  we  have  seen  taking  place  in  art  and  lib 
may  bo  traced  also  in  the  Curia.  Here  also  a  desertii 
what  the  church  demands  was  most  apparent ;  there 
laxity  approaching  to  paganism  in  the  modes  of  thong 
vailing.  But  tbe  march  of  events  re-a^fakened  the  pi 
of  the  church,  aroused  the  energies  of  society  as  with 
breath  of  life,  and  imparted  an  altered  tone  to  the  e) 
of  the  times.  How  broad  is  the  difference  between 
and  Taaso,  Giulio  Romano  and  Ouercino,  Pompona! 
Patrizi !  a  vast  epoch  lies  between  them.  They  have, 
theless,  something  in  common,  and  the  later  is  linked  by 
points  of  contact  with  the  earlier.  With  its  ancien 
the  Curia  also  retained  many  component  parts  of 
nature,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  animab 
new  spirit.  What  could  not  be  wholly  transferred  a: 
milated  to  itself,  wa^  at  least  urged  forward  by  the  : 
the  impulse  which  that  spirit  communicated. 

While  occupied  in  coutemplation  of  these  oomm: 
elements,  I  ieca\i  to  imii&.  %««£&&  ^  ToknxAO^^W 
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ig  this  Btau  of  thinge  mora  viviiiJy  before  oe 
f  similitude  it  presents. 

remi,  the  Neia  ia  seen  tranquilly  appruacbing  tbrougli 
md  field,  it  proceeds  across  the  distant  valley  iu  calm 
ed  course;  from  tiio  other  side  comes  rusbiug  tbe 
,  pressed  between  opposing  rocka,  it  foams  onward  with 
tea  speed,  till  at  length  its  ma^  of  waters  are  dashed 
headlong  in  magnificent  falls  that  sparkle  and  glitter 
h  myriad  changing  hues.  These  reach  the  peaceful 
they  at  once  communicate  their  own  wild  commotion, 
and  foaming,  the  mingled  waters  then  rush  forward  oo 
ager  and  hurried  course. 

■as  thus  that  tbe  whole  being  of  society,  all  literature, 
ery  art,  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  re-awakened 
if  the  Catholic  church.  The  Curia  was  at  once  Jevoul 
stIesH,  spiritual  and  warlike  ;  on  tbe  one  side  replete 
ignity,  pomp,  and  ceremony;  on  the  other,  unparalleled 
Iculating  subtlety,  and  insatiable  love  of  power :  its 
md  ambition,  reposing  on  the  idea  of  an  exclusive 
3xy,  eoiocide,  and  act  in  harmony  for  tbe  production  of 
id — universal  domination.  The  Roman  church  once 
linda  on  her  armour  for  the  cout^uest  of  tbe  world. 
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COUNTER  REFORMATION. 
FIRST  PERIOD,  1563—1589. 

Ik  t^e  hi»toiy  of  a  natioa  or  power,  tbere  is  no  pio 
more  diffioalt  than  tbat  of  appreciating  correctly  tbe 
Doction  of  its  particular  relations  with  those  of   the 
m  general. 

It  is  true  that  the  individual  life  of  a  nation  is  detei 
by  causes  peculiar  to  itself,  iuhercDt  in  its  nalare,  tnd 
playing  a  characteristic  consistency  throagb  all  ages, 
each  community  is  subjected  to    tbe   action  of  genenl 
fluences,  by  which  its  progress  is  powerfully  affected. 

On  this  conflict  of  forces,  it  is,  that  the  character  p 
by  modem  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  its  basis, 
and  states  are  separated  eternally,  on  certain  points  of 
existence,  but  at  the  same  time  are  knit  together  in  i 
soluble  community.  Tbcro  is  no  national  history,  of  i 
nniversal  history  does  not  form  an  important  portion, 
necessary  in  itself,  so  all-embracing  is  the  consecntire 
of  evente  through  a  lapse  of  ages,  that  ereu  the  most  poi 
of  states  appears  but  aiS  a  member  of  the  universal  coi 
wealth,  involveil  iu  and  ruled  by  ita  destinies.  Whoever 
earnestly  sought  to  comprehend  tbe  history  of  any  peiwlai 
a  whole,  to  contemplate  its  progress  without  prejudics ' 
illusion,  will  have  experienced  the  difficulties  ariuiig 
this  cause.  In  the  severaJ.  crises  of  a  nation's  progn 
■jxistence,  we  discern  tbe  dilFerent  currents  that  fonn  the 
of  human  destiny. 

The  difficulty  is  doubled,  when,  as  sometimes  occnrs,i 
movement,  agitating  iVe  ■w\«i\e  ■w«\A^  is  ari^aat«d  hf 
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idiriilQal  power,  which  then  constitutee  itself  tho  special 

Eresentative  of  the  principle  nctuating  that  movement. 
I  power  thus  m  action,  takes  then  so  influential  a  part  in 
B  collective  operations  of  the  century,  it  enters  into  relations 
intimate  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  that  its  history, 
a  certain  sense,  expands  into  univeraal  history.  Such  waa 
9  epoch  upon  which  the  papacy  entered  at  the  close  of  the 
DQcil  of  Trent. 

Convulsed  to  its  centre,  endangered  in  the  very  ground- 
Drk  of  its  being,  it  had  not  only  maintained  itself,  but  found 
HU13  to  gain  renewed  force.  In  the  two  southern  peninsulas, 
,  influences  hostile  to  its  ascendancy  had  been  promptly 
pelled,  all  the  elements  of  thought  and  notion  had  heen 
ore  gathered  to  itself,  and  pervaded  by  its  own  spirit. 
'  conceived  the  idea  of  enhduing  the  revolted  in  all 
her  parlB  of  the  world.  Rome  once  more  became  a  cnn- 
ering  power,  projects  were  formed  and  enterprises  engaged 
,  lecaUing  those  proceeding  from  the  Seven  Hills  in  ancient 
nesand  during  the  middle  ages. 

tbe  history  of  the  renovated  popedom  would  be  hut 
iperfcotly  understood,  did  wo  limit  our  attention  to  its 
Dtre  only.  Its  essential  importance  is  best  perceived  by 
Krving  its  operations  on  the  world  in  general. 
Let  as  begin  by  taking  a  review  of  the  strength  and  posi- 
W  of  its  opponents. 


i  1.  Stale  of  Proteatanlitm  about  ike  Year  1583, 

On  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  opinions  of 
totestautiem  liail  mode  vigorous  and  unceasing  progress,  up 

the  time  when  the  counoil  of  Trent  closed  its  last  sittings  ; 
By  extended  their  dominion  far  and  wide  over  the  Germanic 
id  Sclavonic  nations. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  races,  the  tenets  of  the  Protes- 
Dts  had  established  themselves  all  the  more  iinmutably  from 

1  fact  that  tbeir  introduction  was  coincident  with  that  of 

V  dynasties  and  with  the  consequent  re-modelling  of  all 
llitioal  institutions.     They  were  received  with  delight  from 


I 


tie  very  firat,  as  if  they  bore  in  their  nature  eome  i 
affinit;^  with    the    national   dispusitioi 
founder  of  Luthemnism  in  Denmark,  can  find  ni 

ict  tlie  eDthnsiasm  with  which  his  sennoi 
listened  to:  "Even  on  work-a-days"  (Werkeltoga), 
expresses  it,  "  from  the  first  gleam  of  day  the  peopi 
eagerly  waiting,  and  on  holidays  they  were  in  atb 
through  the  whole  day."  •  Protestant  teneta  had  oo' 
their  way  to  the  most  remote  countries.  It  ia  not  kn 
what  agency  the  Faro  islands  wore  rendered  Pre 
so  easily  was  the  change  effected.f  In  Iceland  I 
representatiyes  of  Catholicism  had  disappeared  by  t 
1552,  and  a  Lutheran  bishopric  was  founded  at  Wj 
the  year  1554.  The  Swedish  governors  were  accoi 
by  Lutheran  prea«hera  to  the  most  distait  shores  of  I 
Quetavua  ya.9a  exhorts  his  heirs,  in  his  will,  made  i 
to  hold  fast  by  the  evangelical  doctrines,  to  inculcate  1 
on  their  most  remote  successors,  and  to  admit  i 
teachers.  He  makes  this  almost  a  condition  to  theinli 
of  the  crown.} 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Baltic  also  were  I 
opinions  predominant ;  at  least,  among  such  of  the  inl 
as  used  the  Germanic  tongue.  Prussia  bad  given 
e'sample  of  seculaiiziug  church  property  on  a  grand  ac 
was  followed  by  Livonia,  in  1561 ;  the  first  couditi< 
by  the  province  on  its  submission  to  Poland  waa, 
shonld  be  at  liberty  to  abide  by  the  Confession  of  A 
Thd  connection  of  the  JageUon  kings  with  connttii 
adherence  to  their  rule  was  secured  only  by  the  mai 
of  Protestant  principles,  was  a  check  on  those  prince 
prevented  their  opposing  any  determined  resistance  to 
gress  of  Lutheran  tenets.  The  more  important 
Prussian -Poland  were  confirmed  in  the  exercise 
religion,  according  to  the  Lutheran  ritual,  by  espreaa 
■    ■   ■     ■■  1557  and  1558.     The  smalli 


•  Nwratlve  of  D.  PomBraiii,  1539 :  S»bb.  p.  yirit.,  I 
decktem  Staatscabinet,  4te  EriJffn.  p.  365. 

+  Miinter :    Kirehengeschichte  von  DSnemark,  iii.  52S 
X  Teatiunentuia  Teli^Hoia  Gnstavi  I.,  in  llsui :  Invei 
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sdved  piivilegea  yet  more  explicit  some  short  time  atter. 
By  being  more  expuaeil  to  attacks  from  the  powerful 
■hops.*  A  large  body  of  the  nobles  in  Poland  Proper  had 
Bu  won  over  to  the  Protestant  confesEion,  which  they  found 
we  in  harmony  with  that  feeling  of  independence,  awakened 
d  maintained  by  the  conatitntioa  of  their  ata(«s.  "  A 
ilieh  noble  is  not  aubjeot  to  the  king — sball  he  then  be 
iqacst  to  the  pope  ?  "  wae  the  qnestion  they  asked.  Things 
)Bt  BO  far  in  this  country,  that  Protestants  gained  poBsessioa 
^iecopal  sees  i  and,  under  Sigtsmund  Augiietua,  they  had 
an  obtained  the  majority  in  the  senate.  That  sovereign 
te  nndoubtcdiy  Catholic,  he  heard  mass  daily  and  a  Catholio 
nnon  eve^  Sunday ;  he  even  joined  the  eingers  of  bis 
OIF  in  the  Benedictua.  He  confessed  regularly,  and  received 
B  sacrament  in  one  kind;  but  the  creeds  that  might  be 
Bvalent  in  bis  court  or  kingdom  seemed  hut  little  to  disturb 
I  qaiet,  nor  did  ho  ahow  any  disposition  to  embitter  the  close 
'  lus  life  by  a  contest  with  opinions  making  ao  vigorous  a 
ogress-t 

An  attempt  at  opposition  of  this  kind  bad  certainly  pro- 
ry  encouraging  results  in  the  neighbouring 
Hungary.  The  diet  had  constantly  refused  to 
■  the  resolutions  unfavourable  to  Protestant  opinions  that 
ce  pressed  on  it  from  time  to  time  by  Ferdinand  I.  In 
pyear  1554,  aLntheran  was  elected  palatine  of  the  empire, 
"^1  oonoesaious  were  soon  afterwards  extorted  in  favour  of 
»  Helvetic  confeaaion  in  the  valley  of  Erlau.  Tranayl- 
pia  was  altogether  sepamted  from  the  CathoUc  church,  the 
sleaiastical  possessiona  in  that  country  were  confiscated  by 
fimnal  decree  of  the  diet,  and  the  Priuceaa  even  appropriated 
B  greater  part  of  the  tithes. 
We  nest  come  to  Gennany,  where  the  new  form  of  the 
nroh  had  taken  its  origin  from  tbe  peculiar  conatitntion  of 

»  Lengnich :  Account  of  (ha  religious  changes  in  Pmaaia ;  prnfiied  to 
»  fourth  part  of  the  GescULchte  der  PrBusBiaciien  Lande,  §  2(». 
f  Relstione  di  Polonia  del  Vescovo  di  Camerino.  about  1555.     A  MS. 
[■tte  Chiji  library  :  [Many  of  theee  (people  of  the  court)  are  nt  liberty 

do  u  the;  please,  for  all  eee  tbut  his  majesty  is  too  beDij^uant,  and  will 
Btl  noae  to  be  mulested,  1  could  wish  that  he  were  more  were  in 
kttera  of  rcUgioD.J 
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the  natioDa]  mind,  haA  malntamed  itaelf  throagh  Ion 
rara,  had  achieved  a,  legal  existence  in  ihe  e 
QQw  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  variona  ten 
that  divide  the  country.  Ah^ady  had  thia  prooese  b 
great  measare  accomplished.  In  North  Oermaoy,  wlu 
Froteatiint  tenets  had  taken  rise,  tliej  were  entireljf 
mount;  they  had  gained  pertnanent  ascendancy  in  the 
trictfl  of  Sonthem  Germany  wherein  they  had  been 
introduced,  and  had  besides  extended  their  inQuence  { 
wide  beyond  these  limits. 

The  bishops  vainly  set  thomaelvea  to  oppose  theit  p 
in  Franoonia.  In  "Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  great 
of  the  nobility,  and  even  the  episcopal  authorities,  had 
over  to  the  reformed  church;  the  majority  of  the  mag 
and  burghers  of  the  towns,  with  the  whole  mass  of  the 
held  similar  opinions.  In  the  hishoprio  of  Batnherg, 
the  name  of  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  almost  every  | 
A  Protestant  spirit  predominated  in  the  government, 
waa  priocipally  in  the  hands  of  the  estates, — hodw 
porate,  regularly  constituted,  and  possessing  the  right 
posing  taxes, — nearly  all  oflices  of  the  law  courts  i 
like  manner  held  by  Protestants,  and  it  was  ohservi 
their  decisions  were  very  commonly  adverse  to  ( 
interest8.+  The  bishops  retained  very  little  inflneno 
those  who  "  with  old  German  and  Fiankiah  fidelttj 
honoured  the  secular  prince  in  their  persona,  could  nt 
endure  to  see  them  robed  in  their  clerical  ornamen 
crowned  with  the  mitre. 

No  leas  energetic  were  the  proceedings  of  Frotestai 
BaTaria.  Here,  too,  the  new  faith  had  been  adoptt 
large  body  of  the  nobles:  a  considerable  number  of  thi 
was  equally  inclined  towards  theae  doctrines.  In  the 
bly  of  his  states,  for  example,  of  the  year  1556,  the  dl 
compelled  to  make  concesaione  which  had  elaewhere  le 
Inclusive  adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  ani 
here  alao  promised  the  same  result.     Tbe  duke  hima 

*  JSck  hsB  occupied  bimself  much  with  tbie  matter  in  the  2qiI 
volnmeB  of  bis  History  of  Bamberg. 

t  Gropp,  Dinsertatio  de  Statu  Reli|;i(jnii  in  Franconia  Lntb 
In^cta.    Scriptures 'Wvtcd),  I,  ?.  VI. 
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It  BO  decidedly  opposed  to  the  new  doctrines,  bat  that  he 
nnld  occaaoDally  listea  to  a,  Protestant  sermon.* 

Fat  more  than  this  had  been  gained  in  Anetria.  The  no- 
lity  of  that  country  pursued  their  studies  at  Witteuberg, 
B  colleges  of  the  country  were  filled  with  Protostants,  and 
was  calculated,  that  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  port  of  tha 
ipnlation  remained  Catholic.  A  national  constitution  was 
Srdually  formed,  which  was  based  on  the  principles  of  Pro- 
itantism. 

Enclosed  between  Bavaria  and  Auslria,  the  archbishops  of 
Itzburg  had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  territories  in  obe- 
BDCe  to  the  Catholic  rule.     They  did  not  as  yet  endure  the 

leence  of  Lutheran  preachers,  but  the  disposition  of  the 

>ple  was  none  the  less  explicitly  declared.  Mase  was  no 
nger  attended  in  the  capital,  nor  were  fasts  solemnized  or 
stJTals  observed ;  those  whose  dwellings  were  too  iar  re- 
ined from  the  preachers  of  the  Austrian  localities  bordering 
country,  remained  at  home,  reading  for  their  edification 
the  homilies  and  scriptural  commentariea  of  Spangen- 
ag.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the  hill-country, 
1  Bauris,  and  the  Gastein,  in  St.  Veit,  Taruaweg,  and  Kad- 
ihlt,  the  inhabitants  loudly  demanded  the  sacramental  cap ; 
Ua  being  refused,  they  abandoned  the  Lord's  Supper  alto- 
Mher,  They  no  longer  sent  their  children  to  school  ;  and, 
B  one  occasion,  a  peasant  rose  up  in  the  church,  and  called 
lofld  to  the  priest,  "  Thou  liest."  The  country  people  began 
)  preach  to  each  other.f  We  need  feel  no  surprise,  if  tha 
Rration  of  all  worship  in  accordance  with  their  newly- 
icipted  convictions,  should  give  rise  to  notions  the  most 
iiioaary  and  fantastic,  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  Alpine 
litndes. 

Advantageously  contrasted  with  this  state  of  things,  is  that 
hich  presents  itself  as  existing  in  the  territories  of  the  ec- 
niaaticol  electors  on  the  Rhine.  Here  the  nobles  possessed 
dependence,  which  enabled  them  to  secure  a,  degree  of  reli- 
*mB  liberty  for  their  vassals  beyond  wbnt  coulJ  hare  been 
laled  by  a  spiritual  prince.     The  Bhenish  nobles  had  early 

Sitililger  in  Strobel'a  Beritige  nir  LitCTStur,  i.  313. 
t  Eilraet  from  a  Report  of  the  Cuion  Wilh.  vun  TrsutniEnsdorf   at 
fnr  liib,  in  Zauiier'a  Chronicle  of  Salzburg,  Ti.  327. 
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recfiiveil  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  permitted  Hx  up 
sovereign  to  make  no  encioaclimenta,  even  of  a  religiou 
racter,  on  their  domains.  In  all  the  towns  tliere  now  en 
Protestant  party.  In  Cologne  its  activity  was  diaplaj 
reiterated  petitions.  It  became  so  powerful  in  Treva 
send  for  a  Protestajit  preacher  from  Geneva,  and  mi 
htm  in  defiance  of  the  elector.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle  tl 
thoran  party  made  direct  eflbrts  to  obtain  the  aupremoo] 
citizens  of  Mayence  did  not  scruple  to  send  their  chili 
Protestant  schools,  those  of  Nuremberg,  for  example, 
mendone,  who  was  in  Germany  in  i5Sl,  can  find  no 
to  describe  the  servility  of  the  prelates  to  the  Lt 
princes,  and  the  concessions  tbey  made  to  Protostai 
He  thought  he  conld  perceive  that  there  were  Proteal 
the  most  violent  opinions  even  in  the  privy  connoil 
espresaeB  amazement  that  time  should  have  done  so  I 
aid  of  Catholicism. 

In  a  similar  mauucr  affairs  proceeded  throughout 
phalia.  On  St.  Peter's  day  the  country  people  were  e 
with  the  labours  of  their  harvest ;  the  fast-days  comi 
by  the  canon  were  no  longer  observed.  In  Padertx 
tflwa-ponncil  watched,  with  a  kind  of  jealousy,  over  i 
testant  confession.  More  than  one  bishop  of  MiinsI 
disposed  to  the  new  creed  ;  and  the  priests  were,  for  tl 
part,  publicly  married.  Duke  William  of  Cleves  adht 
the  whole,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  his  priva[«  ch 
received  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The  greai 
of  his  council  were  avoved  Protestants ;  nor  did  ibi 
gelical  form  of  warship  experience  any  effectual  hindei 
his  dominions.^ 

*  Gratiani,  Vie  de  CommendDn,  p.  116. 

f  [The  most  tiirious  heretics  are  among  them ;  it  apjieara  tt 
time  has  brought  no  smelioration.]  CommcndDne,  RelaCione  it 
della  Religione  ia  GeriDBnia  ;   MS.  Vallicelli. 

J  Tempeati,  Vita  di  Si«to  V. ;  from  the  Anonymo  di  Campid 
diii. :  [For  many  years  he  communicated  in  bodi  Idndi.  but  1 
i^n  bad  indaced  him  to  receire  the  eacramenC  in  Ua  private  chlf 
not  to  Bcandalize  his  subjects.]  In  a  letter  given  in  Nieaert'a  Mil 
Urkundeniammlnag,  i.  xii.,  the  same  thing  is  said  of  the  b 
MunstCT  and  the  court  of  Cleves.     [Biabop  William  ii  "-"-  ' 
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We  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  Protestantism  bail 
ined  &  decided  a.9cenda.ticy  through  Gcnriiiny,  from  tlie  eikift 
the  west;,  find  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The  oohlea  liad, 
on  the  first,  enrolled  tliemselveB  in  its  ranks ;  the  public 
notionariea,  already  nunieroufl  and  highly  respected,  were 
lined  up  in  the  new  creed ;  the  common  people  would  he:Lr 
I  more  of  certain  articles  once  insisted  on  as  matters  of  faith, 
'the  fires  of  purgatory,  for  esample, — nor  of  certain  cerenio- 
es,  as  pilgrimages;  no  convent  could  msintain  itself^  and 
me  dared  to  exhibit  the  reUcs  of  saints.  A  Venetian  am 
Bsador  calcolaled,  in  the  year  1558,  that  a  tenth  part  onl; 
the  Oerman  people  atill  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion. 
The  losses  sustained  by  the  Catholic  church  in  riches  and 
iwer  were  no  less  important  than  those  suffered  by  her  api- 
cal iaflueace.  The  canons  in  nearly  all  the  bishoprics  were 
ttier  attached  to  the  reformed  tenets,  or  were  but  Inkewarm 
id  indifferent  Catholics.  What  should  prevent  them  from 
tOposing  Protestant  bishops,  should  the  doing  so  appear  to 
gat  advantageous  in  other  respects?  It  was  without  doubt 
by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  tbat  a  spiritual  prince 
Dnld  lose  both  his  rank  and  revenues  on  departing  from  the 
ttliolic  futb,  but  this  ordinance  was  not  believed  capable  of 
Kraining  a  chapter  which  had  become  Protestant  from  elect- 
a  Protestant  bishop.  All  tLat  could  be  insisted  on  was 
i  the  benefice  should  not  he  made  hereditary.  It  thus 
mpened  that  a  prince  of  Brandenburg  obtained  t!ie  arch- 
Uopric  of  Magdeburg,  a  prince  of  Lanenburg  that  of 
IHusn,  and  a  prince  of  Brunswick  that  of  Halberstadt. 
he  bishopric  of  Lubeck,  also,  with  those  of  Verden  and 
linden,  iell  into  the  bauds  of  Protestants,  as  did  the  abbey 
'  Qnedlinburg.* 

The  confiscation  of  church  property  proceeded  with  pro- 
jortionate  rapidity.  How  irniHirtaut  were  the  losses  sus- 
lined,  for  example,  in  very  few  years,  by  the  bishopric  of 
lugsburg !  All  the  convents  of  Wirtemberg  were  wrestcii 
it  in  the  year]  557.  These  were  followed  in  1558  by 
convents  and  parishes  of  the  county  of  Oettingon. 
tar  the  peace  of   Augsburg,  the   Protestants  gained   ua 

■  See  *Uo  m;  Hulory  Tol.  Zeibctuift,  i.  ii.  369,  et  seq. 
r  i  a 
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eqiiftlity  withtteir  rivftlBof  the  ancient  faith  in.  BSnlteldiH 
and  Donauwerti ;  in  Nordlingen  and  Memmingan  M 
acquired  the  supremaey.  The  convonta  of  these  towiU,« 
among  them  the  rich  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  in  M 
mingen,  with  the  parochial  beneficea,  were  then  irretrieiH 
lost.*  J 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  circumBtance  that  the  pra^A 
of  Catholicism  were  by  no  means  encouraging  ae  regardedl 
foture.  I 

Protestant  opinions  were  predommant  in  the  omTeisll 
and  other  schools  :  the  old  champions  of  Catho1ioiBn,1 
bod  taken  the  field  against  Lather,  and  distingiuBhed  llij 
selves  in  religious  oontroTersy,  were  dead  or  far  advano^ 
years,  and  no  young  men  competent  to  occupy  their  [A 
had  arisen.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  any  stadi^j 
the  university  of  Vienna  had  taken  priests'  orders.  Erflj 
Ingolatadt,  which  was  so  pre-eminently  Catholic,  no  qn»H 
candidates  of  the  faculty  of  iheology  presented  themselwl 
those  important  officeB  that  hitherto  had  always  been  filla 
eccleBiastiGS.t  The  city  of  Cologne  ostablishod  a  Bohooll 
endowments,  hat  when  all  the  arrangements  were  compU 
it  appeared  that  the  new  regent  was  a  Frotestaiit.|  Al 
veraity  was  fonnded  by  Cardinal  Otto  Tmchsess  in  hii  j 
of  Dillingen,  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing  redn 
to  the  Protestant  opinions.  It  flourished  for  some  yaarg  d 
the  care  of  certain  eminent  Spanish  theologians,  but  vrhen  I 
had  departed,  no  learned  Catholic  could  he  found  to  taks  \ 
places,  which  were  at  once  occupied  byProtestantB.  Alj 
period  the  teachers  in  Germany  were  Protestant  withj 
few  exceptions :  all  the  youth  of  the  ciiuntiy  sat  at  theil4 
and  imbibed  hatred  of  the  pope  with  the  first  rudimenl 
learning.  I 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  north  and  e4 

*  Plocidufl  Brann:  Geecliiohte  der  Biaohofe  von  AngBbuig^j 

iii.  533,  535,  et  scq.,  on  tbU  point  from  authentic  BouroeB.  ! 

t  Agricola,  HiatorliiProTmciie  BooietatlB  JeauGienaauia  ■apq 

ip.39.  n 

i  Orlandmus,  Hisloria  Sooietatia  Jean,  tou.  L  lib.  svL  | 
"  UuJuB  nnvie  bureie  re<.'etis,  ixupm  niimiun  pitBtaoemit,  iH 
IiiohiUB,  Lntlietauna  uodcm  apporuiL  ' 
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•pe, — Cathuliciatn  was  utterly  banUhed  from  many  jilacei, 

K  subdued  and  despoiled  in  all ;  and  while  endearouriag    , 

ifend  itself  in  tbese  regions,  still  more  formidable  enomies    , 

I  preesiDg  forward  to  assail  it  in  tbe  west  and  south. 

tr  the  CaJvinistic  modes  of  belief  were  without  doubt 

I  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Roman  tenets  than  were  the 

lines  of  Lnther ;  and  it  was  precisely  at  the  period  ws 

bow  contemplating,  that  CalTinisui  took  poaseesion  o* 

Ifi  of  men  with  irresistible  force. 

I  Lad  arisen  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Fiance, 

had  ext«nded  in  all  directions.  Towar(&  the  east,  in 
many,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  it  constituted  a  subordinate 
rery  important  element  of  the  Protestant  movement.  In 
em  Europe  it  had  already  raised  itself  to  independent 
ir. 

■  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  become  Lutheran,  so 
tbe  British  people  become  Calvinists  ;  but  in  Britain  the 
'cburch  bad  assumed  two  distinct  forms.  In  Scotland  it 
attained  power  in  opposition  to  the  government,  and  waa 
I  popular,  and  democratic,  but  so  much  tbe  more  irre- 
ie  was  the  fervour  which  it  inspired.    In  England  it  had 

to  pre-eminence  in  alllanoe  with  the  existing  govem- 
1^  there  it  was  rich,  monarchical,  and  magnificent,  but 
content  with  mere  forbearance  from  opposition  to  ite 
I.  The  former  naturally  approximated  more  closely  to 
Dodel  of  the  Genevan  church,  and  was  infinitely  more  iu 
rdance  with  the  spirit  of  Calvin. 

le  French  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  their  countryman, 
ia,  with  all  their  characteristic  vivacity.  In  defiance  of 
cution  the  French  churches  were  soon  regulated  accord- 
b  the  Protestant  forms  of  Geneva.  They  held  a  synod 
rly  BB  the  year  1559.  In  1561  the  Venetian  ambassador 
ell  found  no  province  free  from  Protestantism;  three- 
bs  of  tbe  kingdom  were  filled  with  it — Brittany  and 
landy,  Gaacony  and  Languedoc,  Poitou,  Touraine, 
ance  and  Dauphiny.  "  In  many  of  these  provinces," 
marks,  '■  meetings  are  held,  sermons  are  preached,  a 
of  life  are  adopted  entirely  accordiog  to  the  example 
Jra,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  royal  prohihiti 
mar  Qan  bas 


fr  OBQ  has 


emliraoed  these  opituooB,  and.  viYoAi  'a  ^ 
3d2      ■ 
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I  mniarkable,  even  the  clerical  body,  not  only  pricstA, 

L  tnd  nuns, — very  few  of  the  convents  have  ©acapcd  the 

^^^^B  fection, — but  even  the  bi3hn[>s  and  many  of  tbe  moat  dii 
^^^^L  suished  prektea."  "  Your  bighnosa,"  he  obeervea  to 
^^^^B  aoge,  "  may  be  asanred  tlmt,  excepting  the  common  peg 
^^^H^  who  still  lealougly  frequent  the  churches,  all  bare  & 
^^^^^  away.  The  nobles  most  eapfuially,  the  men  under  li 
r  fttmoat  without  exception  ;  for  although  many  of  them  , 

I  g^   to   mass,  that  ia  only  from  reganl  lo  appearance 

I  through  ieai ;  when  they  axe  certain  of  being  unobsei 

I  tbey  shun  both  mass  and  cbnreh."     When  Micheli  Arrirsi 

I  Geneva  he  was  informed  that  immediately  after  the  dl 

I  of  Francis  11.,  fifty  preachers  from  that  city  bad  procM 

I  to  different  towns  of  France.      He  was  astuniahed  at 

.  respect  in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  the  large  amoni 

money  poured  in  upon  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  tboiM 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva.*  He  considered  it  ia 
pensable  that  religious  freedom,  at  least  an  "  interim,"  U 
expressed  it,  should  be  accorded  to  the  French  Protestantl 
they  wonld  avoid  the  universal  efi'uaion  of  blood.  His  rH 
wa«,  in  fuct,  soon  followed  by  the  edict  of  1563.  1 
granted  to  Protestantism  a  legal  and  acknowledged  exii 
liaa  is  the  basis  of  the  privileges  it  has  since  enjoyed 
France. 

All  these  changes  on  every  side — in  Germany,  Fmne^l 
Engla/id — could  not  fail  to  affect  the  Netherlands  also.  ' 
German  inflaence  had  first  prevailed  in  that  conntir,  boJ  ' 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  by  which  Charles  V.  iru 
duced  to  the  war  of  SmaJcalde,  wa^  that  the  sympstbyi 
cited  by  the  German  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  inom 
the  difficulty  of  governing  that  province,  which  formed 
important  a  part  of  bis  dominions.      By  subduing  the  Gen 

•  Mididi,  aeladonodclleCosediFrancUl'umolSei.  [Wlien  il 
•eea  that  by  impriioDment,  torture,  snd  bnming,  no  sirendmnl 
[irodoced,  but  rather  greotrr  disorders,  it  WM  resolved  to  procrad 
more  Dgaiiut  an;  ooe,  eiccpting  thoge  who  weot  about  pmchinK.  I 
leading  and  publidj  holding  ass? mblies  ;  all  olhera  were  suffered  U  ""^ 
■  great  number  were  Kbcraled  from  the  priiona  of  Paris  md  otbv  | 
of  tlie  kingdom,  who  tlien  continued  in  the  uanicrained  eiercwe  of 
relicion,  talking  to  alt,  and  boosting  that  :bef  bad  gained  their  i 
I  papiiti, — «a  thej  called,  and  ilill  all,  tbair  adTtnariea.] 
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ncea  he  preTanted,  at  the  eanie  time,  an  insurrection  among 
1  Netlierlanders,*  Yet  all  bis  laws,  though  enforood  with 
wsdre  rigour,  (it  was  calculated  at  the  time  that,  up  to 
I  year  1562,  thirty-aix  thousand  Froteatante,  men  and 
TDCn,  had  been  put  to  death,)t  were  insufficient  to  impede 
■  progress  of  the  Protestant  opinions.  The  only  result  was 
it  they  gradually  took  the  direction  of  Frencli  Calvinism 
;her  uian  that  of  Gorman  Lutheranism.  Here,  too,  in 
Sance  of  persecution,  a  formal  confession  was  adopted.  In 
s  year  1561,  churches  were  established  after  the  model  of 
meva,  and  by  connecting  themselves  with  the  local  autho- 
iea  and  their  adherents,  the  Protestants  obtained  a  political 
BIS,  fcora  which  they  might  hope,  not  only  safety  for  the 
tore,  but  a  certain  importance  in  the  state. 
.Underthese  circnrastancea  new  energies  were  awakened  in 
le  earlier  oppositions  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  the  year 
ifi2  the  Moravian  brethren  were  formally  acknowledged  by 
lUdmilian  II.,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  this  fortunate 
nninstance  to  elect  a,  large  number  of  new  pastors  in  their 
fiiodB,^onie  accounts  Hay  one  hundred  and  eiglity-eight.J 
D  the  year  1561,  the  duke  of  Savoy  saw  himself  compelled 
I  irccord  new  privileges  even  to  the  poor  communities  of 
r»!denses  in  the  mountains,  §  To  the  most  remote  and 
sgleoted  comer  of  Europe  Protestant  doctrines  had  ex- 
ided  their  life-inspiring  power.  How  immeasurable  an 
ipire  had  they  conquered  within  the  space  of  forty  years ! 
xm  Iceland  even  to  the  Pyrenees, — from  Finland  to  the 
immits  of  the  Italian  Alps.  Even  on  the  southern  side 
'  theee  last  mountains,  opinions  analogous  to  Protestantism 

•  A  view.  taVen  by  the  Florentine  resident,  then  at  the  imperial  court, 
i  retting  as  I  think  on  good  grounds, 
t  In  K  report  relating  to  Spain,  apparently  by  Paolo  Tiepola,  now  in 
e  Venetiaa  Archives,  we  find  "  a  Ui^e  portion  of  those  low  countries  is 
ined  and  carnipted  by  ti\ese  new  opinions ;  and  by  all  the  efTorU  that 
m  been  made,  by  the  many  deaths  inflicted  on  man;  thooBands  of  men 
ir  I  am  told  by  eminent  persons  of  Chose  countries  that  more  than 
lirty-OI  thousand  men  and  women  haie  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of 
■tier  in  little  more  than  seven  years),  not  only  is  no  remedy  found  for 
il  nil.  bat  on  Che  contrary."  &c. 
t  Bi^envolscil  Ecclesiie  SiavonicB:,  i.  p.  63. 
t  Lq[er,  Histoire  da  Egliaea  Vandoises,  il.  p.  3 
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ind,  aa  we  have  seen,  onco  prevailed, — they  einbraerf' 
whole  territory  of  the  Ijttia  church.  A  large  majoriB 
the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  men  moat  active  in  pnUitl 
were  attached  to  them  :  whole  nations  were  devoted  wid 
thosiasm  to  these  tenets,  which  had  entirely  changed  thefli] 
tutjon  of  states.*  This  is  all  the  more  estraordinaiybsi 
the  Protestant  creed  waa  by  no  means  a  more  negftlion  dl 
papacy — a  simple  renunciation.  It  was  in  the  highest  i 
positive,  a  renovation  of  Christian  sentiments  and  primll 
that  govern  human  life  even  to  the  moat  profound  W 
the  sonl.  ^^ 


mn^iml 


(  2.  Resources  potiseited  hy  the  Papacy  for  at^mt 

The  Papacy  and  Catholicism  had  long  maintained  1 
selves  against  these  advances  of  their  enemy,  in  an  attiti 
defence  it  is  true,  but  passive  only ;  upon  the  whda 
were  compelled  to  endure  them.  'i 

Affairs  now  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

We  have  considered  that  internal  developmept  by  ' 
Catholicism  began  the  work  of  her  own  restoration.  I 
be  affirmed  generally  that  a  vitaJ  and  actiro  force  was 
manifested,  that  the  church  had  regenerated  her  creed  I 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  established  reforms  in  aceol 
with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The  religious  tend 
which  had  appeared  in  southern  Europe,  were  not  suffe 

*  Tue  lou  was  thus  regarded  in  VUnnB  ittetf.  'IlepolD,  Rl 
li  Pio  IV.  eV. ;  [Speaking  only  of  those  natioas  of  Europe  wU 
Dnly  used  to  obey  Oie  pope,  hut  followed  in  every  thing  the  lU 
imstonis  of  the  Rornan  church,  celebrating  pablic  wonhip  in  Ihl 
tongue,  it  is  known  that  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norwaj,  S 
and  aU  the  countnea  of  the  north  are  alienated ;  German]!  i) 
wholly  lost.  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  deeply  infected  ;  the  Low  CO 
of  Plarlders  are  so  mach  cornipled  that  all  the  dnke  of  Altn'i  tB» 
narcely  restore  them  to  their  original  health.  Finally,  France,  by 
of  these  evil  humonrs,  ia  filled  with  oonfiiaion!  so  that  thert 
to  remun  in  health,  and  firm  to  the  pope,  only  SpMB  and  Italy,  will 
few  islands,  and  those  countries  possestied  by  your  Mxnitjr  in  Di 
HidGnBcg.} 
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hostile  to  herself,  ehe  adopted  them,  and  gR.iiied  tha 
of  their  movenienta ;  tlinH  ahe  renewed  her  powers, 
id  infused  fresh  Tigour  into  her  Hystem.  The  Protcrtani 
"lit  alone  had  hitherto  filled  the  theatre  of  the  world  with 
nits  that  held  the  minds  of  men  enthralled ;  another  spirit, 
tpally  deserving  of  esteem  perhaps,  if  regarded  from  an  ele- 
ited  point  of  view,  though  of  decidedly  opposite  character, 
iw  entered  the  lists,  displaying  similar  power  to  make  tlie 
iuds  of  men  its  own,  and  to  kindle  them  into  activity. 
The  iuflnence  of  the  restored  Catholic  system  was  first  es- 
iblished  in  the  two  southern  peninsulas,  but  this  was  not 
Bomplished  without  extreme  severities,  Tiie  Spanish  In- 
liatiott  received  the  aid  of  tlmt  lately  revived  in  Rome ; 
reiy  movement  of  Proteatantiem  was  violently  suppressed. 
'ni  at  the  same  time  those  tendencies  of  the  inward  life 
liich  renovated  Catholicism  claimed  and  enchained  as  her 
ni,  were  pecnliarly  powerful  in  those  countries.  The 
rrerci>ii3  also  attaehed  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
iBrch. 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  Philip  IL,  the  most 
Kwerful  of  all,  adhered  bo  decidedly  to  the  popedom  ;  with 
pride  of  a  Spaniard,  by  whom  unimpeachable  Catholicism 
:  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  purer  blood  and  more  noble 
t,  he  rejected  every  adverse  opinion  :  the  chara-cter  of 
tt  policy  was  however  not  wholly  governed  hy  mere  personal 
BeKng,  From  remote  times,  and  more  especially  since  the 
■gnlations  established  by  Isabella,  the  kingly  dignity  in 
bad  assumed  an  ecdesiastical  character ;  in  every  pro- 
the  roj'al  authority  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
piiitual  power ;  deprived  of  the  Inquisition,  it  would  not  have 
BiGced  to  govern  the  kingdom.  Even  in  his  American  pos- 
leaions,  the  king  appeared  iibove  all  in  the  light  of  a  dissemi- 
Utor  of  the  Christian  and  Catbolic  faith.  This  was  the  bond 
ty  which  all  his  territories  were  united  in  obedience  to  his 
nlej  he  could  not  have  abandoned  it,  without  incurring  real 
linger.  The  extension  of  Huguenot  opinions  in  tlie  south  of 
^wice  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in  Spain ;  the  Inquisition 
XilieTed  itself  bound  to  redoubled  vigilance.  "  1  aaturfi  your 
Wghness,"  observes  the  Venetian  anibassaJor  to  his  sovereign, 
the  33th  August,  1502,  "that  no  great  religious  mova- 
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nient  is  to  be  desired  fnr  this  conntry,  there  are  many  of  til 
people  that  long  for  a  change  of  religion."*  Tlie  pir 
nuncio  considered  the  resnlt  of  the  conncil  then  aasenU 
of  equal  importance  to  the  royal  aa  to  the  papal  aiithoritf 
"  For  the  obedience  paid  to  the  king,"  he  remarks,  "  and  fi 
whole  government,  depend  on  the  Inquisition;  ahonld  this' 
itB  authority,  inaurrectiona  would  immediately  follow." 

The  power  possessed  by  Philip  in  tbe  Netherlands  sen 
to  the  southern  system  an  immediate  influence  over  theV 
of  Enrope  ;  but  besides  this,  all  was  &r  from  being  lost  i 
other  countries.    The  emperor,  the  kings  of  France  and  Polui 
with   the   duke   of  Bavaria,    still  mlhered    to  the  Callmll 
church.     On  ul]  sides  there  were  spiritual  princes  whuntt 
piring  zeal  might  be  reanimated ;  there  were  also  manyplM 
where  Froteistant  opinions  had  not  yet  made  their  wayanM 
the   mass   of  the  people.     The  majority  of  the  peaaidl 
throughout  France,  Poland,  and  even  Hungary,+  still  I 
raained  Catholic.     Paris,  which  even  in  those  days  exenisi 
a  powerful   influence   over  the  other  French  towns,  bid 
yet  boeu  affected  by  tbe  new  doctrines.     In  England  a  gi 
part  of  the  nobility  and  commons  were  still  Catholic ;  and 
Ireland  the  whole  of  the  ancient  native  population  remaii 
in  the  old  fiiith.      Protestantism  had  gained  no  admission  D 
the  Tyrolese  or  Swiss  Alps,  nor  had  it  made  any  great  fri 
gross  among  the  peasantry  of  Bavaria.     Canieiue  coi    ~^ 
the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  with  the  two  tribes  of 
"who  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord."     The 
causes  on  which  this  pertinacity,  this  immovable 
to  tradition,  among  nations  so  dissimilar,  was  founded,  n^ 
well  repay  a  more  minute  examination.      A  similar  coostaa 
was  exhibited  in  the  Walloon  provinces  of  the  NetheriasJi 


11  Hngu 

ft  Scbw< 


'  Diapacdo  Soranzo,  Perpignan,  SSMaggio:  [There  are  rauy  B 
gnenota  in  tbis  province  (SpAiD)  who  scarcely  dare  shoiir  diemw 
because  nf  the  severe  mcasiircs  taken  against  them;  but  it  is  nupe^ 
that  they  think  of  combining,  there  being  many  of  them  thitHi(ti 
Spain.] 

f  If  it  werfl  not,  in  tbia  ca&e.  mere  ignorance,  as  LazaniB  Scnv* 

aerts ;    [In   Huagary  all  is  confuaioQ  and  misery;   the   majoritTi 

Hngnenota,    but   the   people   arc   in    tbe  last  eitremity  of  ipioraM 

Scbwendi  au  Prince  d'Orange,  Archtvea  de  la  Viisoo  d'Oran|e.MiM 

■  p.  288. 
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now  the  papacy  resumed  a  position  in  nhicli  it  could 
ore  g-ain  the  mastery  of  all  these  inclinations,  ami  bind 
D  tadissolubly  to  itself.  Although  it  bad  experienced  great 
igea,  it  still  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  bavini; 
lie  externals  of  tlie  past  and  the  habit  of  obedience  uu  its 
In  ,the  council  so  proeperoualy  concluded,  the  pnpea  had 
I  gained  an  accession  uf  that  authority  which  it  had  been 
parpose  of  the  temporal  powers  to  restrict ;  and  had 
i^hened  their  influence  over  the  national  churches ;  they 
moreover  abandoned  that  temporal  policy  by  which  they 
formerly  involved  Italy  and  all  Europe  in  confusion. 
y  attached  themselves  to  Spain  with  perfect  confidence 
without  any  reservations,  fully  returning  the  devotion 
ned  by  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  church.  The  Italian 
dpality,  the  enlarged  dominions  of  the  pontiff,  contributed 
lently  to  the  success  of  bis  ecclesiastical  enterprises  ;  while 
iot^rests  of  the  universal  Catholic  church  were  for  some 
I  essentially  promoted  by  the  overplus  of  its  revenues. 
hus  etrengtbened  internally,  thus  supported  by  powerful 
atie,  and  by  the  idea  of  which  they  were  the  repre- 
ives,  the  popes  exchanged  the  defensive  position,  with 
sh  they  had  hitherto  been  forced  to  content  themselves, 
hat  of  assailants.  The  attack  that  resulted,  its  progress 
eonsequences,  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  wurk  to 
ider. 

.  boundless  scene  opens  before  us,  the  action  is  proceeding 
uy  places  at  the  same  time,  and  we  are  c^ed  on  to 
t  our  attention  to  the  moat  varying  and  widely-separa,ted 
»ta  of  the  world. 
idi^oas  activity  is  intimately  connected  with  political 
;  combinations  are  formed  which  embrace  the  whole 
nd  under  whose  influence  the  struggle  for  Waslery 
ot&ila :  we  shall  fix  our  attention  the  more  earnestly 
tbo  great  events  of  general  politics,  because  they  ofteo 
ride  exactly  with  the  results  of  the  religious  conflict 
lut  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  generalities ;  if  UiO 
jnests  of  the  sword  require  same  native  sympathies  wjth 
■victor  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  for  their  achievement 
.  more  indispensable  ire  these  sympathies  to  the  conc^uest 
Te  must  exoDiine  the  intecesU,  gi  tV&  eR\«n4L 
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eoantries  to  their  utmost  depths,  in  order  to  a  full  con 
beosion  of  tliose  internal  uioveiuenta  hy  which  the  deeigi 
Rome  were  facilitated 

There  ia  here  preaented  to  oh  ho  great  an  abundance 
Tsriety  of  eyeota  and  modes  of  life,  that  we  have  to  few 
inipoasibility  of  comprehending  the  whole  under  one  ^ 
The  state  of  things  before  ua  has  its  basis  fixed  on  kiq 
principles,  and  occaaionslly  exhibits  great  crisea,  but  it 
preaoQte  an  infinite  ninltiplicity  of  phenomena.  , 

Let  na  begin  with  Germany,  where  the  papacy  SuffeHI 
first  great  losses,  and  where  the  moat  important  events  (t 
conflict  between  the  two  principles  again  took  place.  EnJ 
service  was  here  rendered  to  the  church  of  Rome  tn 
Society  of  Jesuits,  which  nniteJ  worldly  prudence  wi^ 
ligiona  Koal,  and  waa  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mq 
Catholicism.  Let  ua  first  endeavour  to  gain  a  clear  pel 
tion  of  the  efiective  power  possessed  bv  this  order. 


§  3.     The  First  Jesuit  Schoolt  in  Germany. 

At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1550,  FerdinM 
was  accompanied  by  hia  confessor,   bishop  Urban  of  I 
Thia  prelate  was  one   of  the  few  who  had  never  i 
tliemeelves  to  be  shaken  in  their  &ith.    In  hia  on 
frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted  the  p 
the  dialect  of  their  province  to  remain  steadfast  t 
of  their  fathers,  preaching  to  them  of  the  one  fold  nndtJ 
one  shepherd.*     The  Jesuit  Le  Jay,  was  at  Angsbnrg  of 
same  occasion,  and  excited  attention  by  certain  convei 
Bishop  Urban  made  hia  acquaintance,  and  heard  frora  hi 
the  firat  time  of  the  colleges  established  by  the  leea 
different  univeraities.     Seeing  the  decay  into  which  C 
theology  had  fallen  in  Germany,  the  bishop  advised  hi 
feign  to  found  a  aimilaf  college  in  Vienna,  and  the  e 
Kceived  this  suggestion  very  cordially.     In  a,  letter  tl 
Bent  to  Ignatius  on  the  subject,  he  declares  his  oonvieq 

■  ValvMW.  Ehre  Aga  HBrwu^jh^na  grain.  Ibdl  JL  lw(fcjfciit|( 
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I  only  nieaos  by  which  the  declining  tenets  of 
toliciam  could  be  restored  in  Germany,  was  to  supply  tha 
th  of  the  country  with  learned  and  pious  Caiholio 
lera.*  The  prehmlnaries  were  easily  arranged ;  in  the 
1551,  thirteen  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  he  Jay 
iBelf,  arrived  in  Vienna,  where  Ferdinand  immediately 
Dted  them  a  residence,  chapel,  and  pension ;  be  soon 
i  Dcorpomted  them  nith  the  nniveraity,  and  even  e>i>- 
id  to  tbem  the  super!  u  ten  deuce  of  that  establishment. 
t  yoA  about  this  time  that  they  rose  into  consideration  at 
Igue,  where  they  bad  already  lived  for  some  years,  bat 
.  so  little  SDCcess,  that  they  had  been  obliged-  to  dwell 
t.  In  the  year  1556,  t!ie  endowed  scliool,  previously  men- 
jd  as  governed  by  a  Protestant  regent,  afforded  them  the 
irtunity  of  acquiring  a  better  position  ;  for  since  there  woa 
rty  in  the  ci^  whose  most  earnest  desire  it  was  that  the 
ersity  should  remain  Catholic,  the  patrons  of  the  Jesnttn 
iy  saw  their  counsels  prevail,  and  the  establishment  was 
mitted  to  the  care  of  that  order.  Their  principal  anp- 
srs  were  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  the  provincial  of 
Carmelites,  and  especially  Dr.  Jobann  Groppcr,  who 
'  'raes  gave  an  entertainment,  to  which  he  invited  the 
iDfliiential  citizens,  that  he  might  Gnd  opportunity  tor 
totittg  the  canse  he  had  most  at  heart,  after  tlie  gond  '>M 
i  fasliion,  over  n  glass  of  wine.  Fortunately  for  tbe 
one  of  their  order  waa  a  native  of  Cologne,  Jobann 
,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  to  whom  the  endowed 
b1  might  more  especially  be  entrusted.  But  this  waa  not 
without  strict  limitations,  the  Jesuits  were  ezpressty 
dden  to  establish  in  the  school  those  monastic  habits  at 
rfaioh  were  usual  in  their  colleges-f 
ley  gained  firm  footing  in  Ingolstadt  also  about  the 
I  time;  their  previous  efforts  had  been  rendered  useless, 
tipallyby  the  opposition  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
ersity,  who  would  not  permit  any  privileged  school  to 
■e  with  the  private  instruction  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
;  but  in  the  year  1556,  when  the  duke,  as  we  have 
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said,  had  been  forced  into  large  conMssions  in  favour  of  i 
Prutestauts,  lija  Catliolic  couDScllora  declared  it  to  be  U 
peratively  necessary  thut  efiectuaJ  measnres  should  bo  Uii 
tot  upholding  the  ancient  fajth.  The  moat  active  amtt 
theae  were  the  olmncelloT  Wiguleiis  Mund,  who  proueedal 
Kealoufllyin  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  church,  aa  he  b 
pravioiifily  done  in  the  inveatigation  of  her  primitive 
and  the  duke's  private  aecretary,  Heinrich  Schwigger,  1 
their  efforts,  the  JesnitB  were  reeaJled,  tnd  eighteen  of  IIm 
entered  Ingolsladt  on  Sl  WillibH,ld'3  day,  July  7tli,  ISI 
having  selected  that  day  becaaee  St.  Willibald  was  regkH 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese.  They  found  many  ubsU^ 
opposed  to  them,  both  in  the  city  and  unireraity,  but  tb 
gradually  overcame  tliem  all  by  favour  of  the  aame  peni 
to  whom  they  owed  their  recall. 

From  these  three  metropolitan  eetablislimeDts,  tliB  Jen 
uow  extended  themselves  in  all  directions. 

From  Vienna  tbey  proceeded  to  erect  colleges  of  their  M 
througliout  tbe  dominions  of  Austria.     In  1,^36,  the  emfi 
settled  them  in  Prague,  where  he  founded  a  school,  priaoip 
fir  the  edntation  of  the  young  nobility.     To  this  he  sent: 
own  pagea,  and  the  order  received  countenance  and  mp| 
from  the  Catholic  part  of  tbe  Bohemian  nobles,  more  tH 
eially  from  the  houses  of  Kosenberg  and  Lobkowitsi.    Om 
the  most  diatinguiahed  men  in   Hungary  at  that  timet  1 
Nicolana  Olabus,  archbishop  of  Gran,  of  Wallaobiaii  OS 
tion,  as  his  name  implies.     His  father  Stoia,  in  an  exMri 
terror  at  the  murder  of  a,  Waiwode  of  hia  family,  had  fl 
cated  him  to  the  church,  and  hia  progress  in  this  csrarl 
been  most  auspicious.     He  had   already  occupied  lbs  I 
portant  office  of  private  secretary  under  the  last  native  kil 
and  had  subsequently  risen  still  higher  in  the  service  oi 
Austrian  party.     Contemplating'  the  general  decay  of  Cat 
licit<m  in  Hungary,  he    was  convinced   that  the  last  hu[4M  i 
its  restoration  was  in  confirming  the  hold  it  retained  on  tw 
common  people,  who  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the  aiicu^t 
creed.     Teachers   of   Catholio   principles   were   reijuireJ  » 
effect  this,   and  with  the  purpose  of  forming  such  teat'loft  ■ 
esUblished  a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Tymau  in  the  year  I'*'' 
assigning  them  a^nao'ci.  tsOTQ.U\sQwn.reTenueB,  to  wliicb  tw 
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i7er  the  whole  of  tha 
(  liave  before  related, 


rchbiahop,   de  terra  ined 
1  the  refractoiT,  and  to 


[teror  Fe'dinand  added  the  grant  of  an  abbey.     At  tho 

iod  when  the  Jesuits  arriyed,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 

diooeao  had  jaat  been  convened,  their  firat  efibrta  (Fere  i: 

1  the  attempt  of  reclaiming'  these  Miingarian  prieet? 
I  pastors  from  the  heteredox  tenets  to  which  they  wert 
lining.  About  this  time  they  were  summoned  into  Mo- 
ia  also.  Wilhelra  Prusainowaki,  bialiop  of  Olmiitz,  who 
1  become  acquainted  with  the  order  during  his  etudiea  in 
ly,  invited  them  to  his  bishopric.  Hurtado  Pere;:,  a 
iniard,  was  the  first  rector  in  Olmiitz  ;  we  soon  after  find 
n  in  like  manner  settled  at  Brilnn. 
!Vom  Cologne  the  society  spread 
Bniah  provinces.  In  Treves,  as  n 
itestantiam  had  found  adherenta, 
itation.  Johann  von  Stein,  the 
infiict  slight  punishments  only  o 

resa  innovatioDS  chiefiy  by  argument.  He  invitetl  the  two 
loipala  of  the  Jesuit  school  at  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  when 
nformed  them  that  ho  desired  to  have  the  aid  of  members 
9ieir  order  "  to  maintain,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  the  flock 
imitted  to  him  in  their  duty,  rather  by  admonition  and 
ndly  instruction  than  by  weapons  or  menaces."  He 
lied  to  Eome,  also,  and  very  soon  came  to  an  arrangement 
li  that  court;    no   long  time  elapsed  before    six  Jesuits 

in  his  diocese  from  Rome  ;  others  were  sent  from 
ogne.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1561,  they  opened  their 
ege  with  great  solemnity,  and  undertook  to  preach  during 
fasts  of  the  Lent  then  approaching.* 
Lbout  the  same  time,  Peter  Echter  and  Simon  Bagen,  two 
y  counsellors  of  the  elector  Daniel  of  Mayence,  were 
persuaded  that  the  adraisaion  of  the  Jesuits  presented  the 

Eins  of  restoring  the  decayed  nniversity  of  their  city. 

Dns  and  feudatories  did  their  best  to  oppose  this  idea, 
in  despite  of  their  efibrta,  a  college  for  the  society  was 
blished  at  Alayence,  and  a  preparatory  school  at  Aschaf- 
lurg. 

Tie  order  continued  to  advance  np  the  Rhine:  they 
t  especially  desirous  of  obtaining  a  seat  at  Spirea,  not 
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beoHDse  many  eminent  men  wer  included  among  the  aaa 
of  the  supreme  court  (Kammerfrericht),  over  whom  it  w 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  ohtain  influence,  but  also  b 
cause  they  should  be  there  in  the  imraediate  Deighbourhonl 
the  Ueidelherg  nniveraity  (which  at  that  time  enjoyed  »  hi 
reputation  for  its  Protestant  professora),  and  could  the  m 
elTeotuaUy  oppose  its  influence.  Gradually  the  eBiabliehnie 
they  wished  for  in  Spires  was  effected.* 

Permitting  no  loss  of  time,  they  also  tried  their 
along  the  Maine,  Although  Frankfort  was  entirely  Pi 
testant,  they  had  yet  hope  of  accomplishing  soniething  dnrii 
the  fair.  The  attempt  was  not  to  be  made  without  daagi 
and,  to  avoid  discovery,  they  were  compelled  to  change  ll 
lodgings  every  night.  At  Wiirtiberg  they  were  muck  in 
eecuro,  and  even  received  a  cordial  welcome.^  The  admc 
tion  nddresaed  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  the  bishops  at  1 
diet  of  1559.,  exhorting  them  at  length  to  exert  their  nti 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholio  church,  appei 
to  produce  its  effect,  and  contributed  largely  to  this  briUu 
progress  of  the  society  in  the  ecclesiastical  principalili 
From  Wurtzburg  they  spread  throughout  Francooia. 

The  Tyrol  hod,  meanwhile,  been  opened  to  them  lis 
another  quarter.  By  the  desire  of  the  daughters  of  FerdtoH 
they  settled  themselves  at  Insprnck,  and  soon  after  at  Hil 
iu  the  same  district.  In  Bavaria  they  continued  to  mil 
progress.  At  Munich,  where  they  arrived  in  1559,  tb 
were  even  better  satisded  than  at  logolstadt,  and  decbv 
that  city  to  be  the  Rome  of  Germany.  Already  the  ai 
had  planted  a  new  and  large  colony  at  no  great  distance  fn 
Ingolstadt.  Anxious  to  restore  his  nuiversity  of  OiUifli 
to  its  original  destination.  Cardinal  Tnicbsess  also  resolvu 
dismiss  all  the  profes8ors  who  still  tanght  there,  and  en 
that  establishment  to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  A  to 
agreement  wa<s  accordingly  made  at  Botzen,  between  Gei 
and  Italian  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal  ant 

•  NeuBer,  for  exsmple, 
describes  liimiielf  as  a  tei 
pUce  tbe  oiobC  learned  men   of  the  who 
Arnold,  Ketzerhist,  ii.  1)33. 

f  Gropp, 'Wiribatpwj^iaCtaotffli.iiex 
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respectively  It,  1563  the  Jesuits  arrived  in  Dillingen. 
3ok  poaaession  of  tlie  profestiors'  ciiaira.  They  relate, 
nocli  complacency,  tljat  the  cardinal,  on  returning  from 
ney  shortly  after  their  arrival,  and  making  a  solema 
into  DillingeD,  distinguished  them  above  all  those  who 
ane  forth  to  receive  bim,  offered  them  hie  hand  te  bias, 
3  them  aa  his  bretliren,  visite'l  their  cells  in  person,  and 
with  them  :  he  prnmoted  their  wishes  to  the  utmost  of 
W6T,  and  soon  established  a  mission  in  Augsburg  for 
ITS  of  the  order.* 

I  waa  a  most  remiirkahle  progress  to  have  been  maJe  by 
ciety  in  bo  short  a  time.  In  the  year  l^Sl  they  had 
itled  position  in  Oennany:  in  1^66,  their  institutions 
(osaesaion  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  Franconia  and 
i,  a  large  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Austria, 
had  penetrated,  also,  into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
ia.  The  effect  of  their  exertions  soon  became  per- 
le.  So  early  aa  the  year  1561  the  papal  nuncio  de- 
that  "  they  are  winning  many  aoula,  and  doing  great 
I  to  the  holy  see."  This  was  the  firat  effectual  counter- 
■  of  Protesla,nt  labours,  the  first  enduring  impression 
igainst  them  in  Germany. 

I  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were,  above  all,  directed  towards 
liveraities.  Their  ambition  was  to  rival  the  feme  of 
of  the  Protestants.  The  edneation  of  that  day  was  a 
1  one  merely,  and  was  based  exclusively  on  the  study 
ancient  languages.  This  the  Jesuits  prosecuted  with 
L  xeal,  and  in  certain  of  their  schools  they  had  very 
Tofessora  who  might  claim  a  place  with  the  restorers  of 
al  learning.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the  cnltivation  of 
act  sciences.  At  Cologne  Franz  Koster  lectured  on 
omy  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive, 
heir  principal  object  was  still  theological  discipline,  as 
B  readily  comprehended.  The  Jesuits  lectured  with  the 
t  diligence,  even  during  the  holidays,  reviving  the 
M  of  disputations,  withont  which  they  declared  all 
Btion  to  ho  dead.  These  disputations,  which  they  held 
blio,  were  conducted  with  dignity  and  decorum   were 

*  Sacchiaoaf  pwi  ii.  libi  fiii.  n-  1Q&> 
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rich  in  matter,  itii<l  alhigether  the  most  brillmnt  tbj 
I"sen  witnessed.  In  Ingolstadt  tliey  soon  peraiu 
Bfcivea  that  their  progress  in  theology  was  such 
fcunble  the  university  to  compete  Bueteasfully  witfc 
in  Germany.  Ingolstadt  now  acquired  an  influe 
Catholics  einiilar  to  that  pusacsseil  among  Pro! 
Wittenberg  and  Geneva. 

With  equal  industry  and  care  did  the  society 
the  conduct  of  the  Latin  schools.  It  was  an  eeseo 
with  Ijaioez,  that  good  teachers  should  be  suppi 
lower  grammatical  clusses.  lie  was  convinced  th 
presfiiona  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole 
of  the  mnu,  and  sought  with  a  discriminating  jn 
men  who,  having  once  accepted  this  subordinat 
teaching,  would  consent  to  devote  themaelvcs  to 
whole  lives ;  since  it  is  only  with  time  that  so  i 
occupation  can  be  learned,  or  the  authority  proper  t 
taily  acquired.  Here  also  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
tion.  It  was  found  that  yonng  people  gained  more 
in  eix  months,  than  with  other  tubers  In  two  yi 
Protestanta  removed  their  children  from  distant  i 
place  them  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

They  nest  established  schools  for  the  poor,  arrai 
of  instruction  adapted  to  children,  and  enforced  t 
of  catechising.  Conisins  prepared  his  catechism,  w 
fied  the  wants  of  the  leamers  by  its  well-cottneote< 
and  apposite  replies. 

This  instruction  was  imparted  entirely  in  the  api 
fanciful  devotion  which  had  characterized  the  Jesuits 
earliest  establishment.  The  first  rector  in  Yien 
Spaniard,  named  JuanTicttiria:  a  man  who  had  sig 
entrance  into  the  society  by  walking  along  the  Cora 
during  the  festivities  of  the  carnival,  clothed  In  sack 
scourging  himself  as  he  walked,  tilj  tlio  blood  stret 
him  on  all  sides.  The  children  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
Vieana  were  soon  distinguished  by  their  steadfast 
such  food  as  wae  forbidden  on  fast-days,  while  th( 
ate  without  scmpis:  In  Cologne  it  vraa  again  b 
honour  to  wear  the  rosary.  Selics  were  onc«  mor 
te  public  reverence  in  Treves,  where  for  many  yean  i 
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to  exhibit  theni.  In  the  yeac  1560,  the  youth  of 
t  belon^ng  to  the  Jesuit  school  walked  two  and  two 
[rimogQ  to  Eiohstadt,  Id  order  to  be  etreugthened  foi 
irmatioD,  "  by  the  dew  that  dropped  from  the  tomb 
Walpurgia."  The  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  thus 
1  in  the  schoole  were  propagated  by  means  of  preach- 
onfesSion  through  the  whole  populatioo, 
ive  here  a  case  for  which  the  history  of  the  w 
ibably  not  produce  a  parallel, 
any  Dcw  intellectual  movement  has  exercised  itj 
a  mankind,  this  has  aJways  been  effected  by  great 
aing  personal  qualities,  or  by  the  overpowering  force 
ieaa ;  but  in  this  case  the  effect  waa  accunipliahed 
any  extraordinary  display  of  mental  efTort,  The 
my  have  been  learned  and  pious  in  their  way,  but 
I  assert  that  their  science  was  the  product  of  a  free 
of  miud,  or  that  their  piety  arose  from  the  depth 
inuousneas  of   a   single  heart.       They   had   learning 

0  acquire  reputation,  to  awaken  confidence,  to  train 
ch  BchoJaTB ;  to  more  thaji  thia  they  did  not  aspire, 
ety  not  only  sufficed  to  secure  them  from  all  re- 
ya  the  point  of  morals ;  it  waa  positively  conspi- 
nd  thus  WHS  liable  to  no  question  ;   this  waa  enough 

Neither  their  piety  nor  their  learning  disposed 
seek  untrodden  or  undefined  paths ;  but  in  one 
;hey  were  indeed  remarkably  distinguished — the  se- 
f  their  method.  With  tbem  all  was  nicely  oalcu- 
ery  movement  and  action  had  its  definite  end  and 
it  a  combination  of  learning  anfficing  to  its  purpose 
rearying  zeal,  of  studies  and  persuasion,  of  pomp  and 
n,  of  widely-extended  influence  and  unity  in  the 
g  principle  and  intention,  has  never  been  exhibited 
orld  before  or  since.  At  once  diligent  and  visionary, 
wise,  yet  full  of  entiiusiaam  ;  well-bred  men  and 
e  companions ;  disregarding  their  persou^  interests, 
uriMg  for  the  advancement  of  each  othi;r.  We  can- 
ler  that  they  were  successful, 
ler  consideration  connects  itself  with  this  subject  in 

1  of  a  German  observer.  In  Germany  the  papoJ 
'  Lwi  &]len,  as  we  have  said,  iota  almost  entire  decay 


I 
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The  Jeauita  arose  to  reviye  it.     Who  were  the  Jesuits  ll 
8rat  appeared  there  ?     They  were  Spaniards,  ItaliBiw,  ™ 
Flemings.     The  name  of  their  order  remained  longunkaowii 
they  were  called  the  Spanish  priesta.     They  took 
of  the  profeaaora'   chaira.   and   found   Hiholars  who  » 
themselves  to  their  doctrines.    From  the  Grermans  the 
received  notbiag;  its  tenets  and  constitution  were  complE 
formed  before   arriving  in  Germany.     The   progcesa  of 
order  in  that  country  may  be   generally  regarded  us  a  I 
exertion  of  influence  by  the  Romauce  portion  of  Earopec 
tiie  Germanic  peojde.     The  Germans  were  conqaeredaDU 
own  soil,  in  their  very  home ;  a  portion  of  their  coonti? 
torn  from  their  hands ;   and  this  effect  waa  without  dc 
produced  because  the  Grerman  theologians  had  never  arrivet 
any  clear  understanding  among  themselveB,  and  were  - 
anfficiently  magnanimous  to  endure  minor  differences  in  ( 
other.     Extreme  points  of  doctrine  were  insisted  on,  tnti 
nists  assailed  each  other  with  reckless  violence,  so  that  i 
who  were  not  wholly  fixed  in  opinion  were  perplexed  and 
dered  more  than  ever  wavering.     A  path  was  thus  opened 
these  foreigners,  who  gained  the  maatery  of  men's  mindaV' 
^stem  of  belief  most  carefully  constructed,  finished  in 
most  nunute  details,  and  leaving  no  shadow  of  cause  for  dot 


j  4.  Beginning  of  the  Counter-Reformation  v 

Posaeasing  all  the  advantagea  we  have  described,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Jesuits  could  not  have  succeeded  ioaaff 
an  extent,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  the  tteculai  armi 
favoured  by  the  princes  of  the  empire.  For  as  with  poW 
questions,  so  had  it  happened  with  those  of  a  theolo^cal 
ture.  No  mea,sure  bad  yet  been  brought  into  effect  by  wt 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  in  its  character  esfentt 
hierarchical,  could  be  placed  in  barmony  with  the  new 
cum»ta.nces  of  religion.  The  only  result  of  the  poM 
burg,  as  it  was  at  first  understood  and  subaequentlyi 
was  a  new  extension  of  tho  temporal  sovereigntjT'. 
ferent  provinces  also  Te(\«iieA.  ^  ■■■"'   ^ '  — ' 
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I  In  afikire  of  religion.  The  creed  sHopfed  by  the  prince,  and 
I  tile  understanding'  between  him  and  his  estates,  thenceforth 
[  decided  the  ecclesiasticftl  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  country. 
I  This  would  seem  to  be  an  arrangement  expressly  derised 
I  toe  the  benefit  of  Protestantism.  It  nevertheless  tended 
f  almost  oxclusiTety  to  the  promotion  of  Catholicism.  The 
J  former  was  already  established  before  it  had  come  into  effect ; 
I- the  latter  commenced  its  restoration  only  on  receiving  this 
?  support. 

This  occurred  first  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
F'took  place  there  well  deserves  especial  attention,  from  the  im- 
mense influence  It^exercised. 

The  Bavarian  diet  presents  us  during  some  time   with 

I  aeries  of  disputes  between  the  sovereign  and  his  estntes.  Tho 

I'dnke  was  in  perpetual  need  of  money,  loaded  with    clebt, 

>  impose  new   taxes,  and   frequently  compelled   to 

|«eek  assistance  from  his  estates.      In  return  for  these  subsidies, 

n  estates  required  concessions,  principally  of  a,  religious  kind. 

g^  state  of  afiaira,  similar  to  that  which  had  loug  prevailed  in 

Aiutria,  seemed  impending  in  Bavaria :  a  legitimate  oppo- 

~'"  n  of  the  estates  to  the  sovereign,  based  at  once  on  religion 

on  privileges,  unless  the  latter  should  himself  become  a 

flnrert  to  Protestantism. 

It  was,  without  question,  this  position  of  things  by  which, 
w  we  have  related,  the  introdnction  of  the  Jesuits  was  chiefly 
It  may,  possibly,  be  truo  that  their  doctrines  pro- 
n  impresHion  on  the  mind  of  Duke  Albert  V.,  wiio  de- 
*™*red,  at  a  later  period,  that  all  he  had  ever  known  of  God's 
■<*  !***  ''^  been  imparted  to  him  by  Hoffaiia  and  Caiiisius, 
t»t  OCth  Jesuits.  There  was,  nevertheless,  another  cause  in 
X*  lyoration.  Pius  IV.  not  only  called  the  attention  of  Albert 
41  *  the  fact  that  each  religions  concession  would  diminish  the 
hf  ^wdience  of  his  subjects,* — which  was  not  to  be  denied,  as 
tiif    "«rman  principalities  were  then  situated; — but  he  enforced 

*  tiC^tiones  Paparam  ad  Duces  Bavaria,  MS.  of  ths  library  at 
'"nich.  Prima  Lfgatio.  1563 :  [But  if  his  illualrinua  highness  shoold 
■nt  tha  use  of  the  cup  witboat  the  anthority  of  the  \postolic  See,  be 
Wild  himaelf  lose  much  of  his  power  over  hia  Bulijti**.]  At  the  diet  it 
^^  aaaertfd,  (hat  the  prince  had  suffered  himgeir  to  be  doited  hj  tta 
(dedmatia)  granted  him. 
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the  eflccta  of  luH  admonition  by  marks  of  favour,  abaa^on 
to  the  duke  one-tenth  of  the  properly  of  his  clergy.  This  a 
only  rendered  Albert  Y.  )ess  dependent  on  hie  estates,  }> 
also  shewed  htra  what  adTantages  he  might  expect  bom 
connection  with  the  chnrch  of  Rome. 

Then  came  the  question,   nhether  the   duke   Trould   ht 
power  to  set  afflde  the  religious  opposition  already  o 
in  hia  extates. 

Oq  this  task  he  entered  at  a  diet  assembled  at  logolgb 
in  the  year  1563.  The  prelates  were  already  well  d' 
to  bis  views,  and  he  nest  tried  hia  influence  on  the  towl 
Whether  it  were  that  the  doctrinea  of  reviving  Catholics 
and  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  insinuated  themseln 
everywhere,  had  gained  influence  in  the  cities, — especiil 
with  the  leading  members  of  their  asaemblies,— 
considerations  prevailed,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  oi 
the  oitiea  did  not  rene*r  those  demands  for  religioiu  s 
cessions,  which  they  hod  hitharto  always  urged  with  g 
eagerness;  but  proceeded  to  grant  anpplies  without  mil 
conditions  for  new  privileges.  The  only  opposition  now  II 
majning  came  from  the  noblea ;  that  body  left  the  diet  i 
content,  nay,  much  exasperated ;  menaces,  uttered  by  vi 
noblemen,  were  repeated  to  the  duke.*  The  moat  diati 
guished  among  them,  the  count  of  Orteuburg,  whose  dun 
hold  hia  county  immediately  of  the  empire  the  dake  a 
tested,  at  length  lesolved  to  introduce  the  evangelical  9 
fesaion  into  that  territory  without  further  delay;  bnl 
doing  so,  he  placed  weapons  dangerous  to  himself  and  1 
order  in  the  hands  of  the  duke,  the  rather,  as  in  one  of  ■ 
castles  seized  by  Albert,  a  correapondenco  between  the  B 
rian  nobles  was  discovered,  containing  severe  and  aSeonn  I 
ujarks  on  the  sovereign ;  describing  him  as  a  hardened  Phi 
and  hia  council  a^  Banguinary  enemiea  of  the  poor  Chrij 

Other  eipreasiona  found  in  these  letters  were  bd 
to  intimate  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  fnm 
Albert  with  a  pretext  for  calling  his  refractory  nobli 
Rccount.t     He  inflicted  a  punishment  on  them  tlut  a 

*  Private  noticea  respecting  Cbe  liotent  and  onhecoiDing  ttjn 
need  ID  Freiberg,  Geichichte  der  baieriichea  Lendstaade,  u.  3i3> 
t  Huschbeig,Getc1uGhtB&?&\\.vue«QttBab<icc,  1.390. 
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called  rigorous,  but  it  sufficed  to  Lis  purpose.  Every 
Dbleman  compromised  waa  excluded  from  the  Bavaria.ii  diet ;. 

id  B£  these  members  hiul  fonned  the  only  nppuailion  remain^ 

g,  the  duke  was,  by  their  absence,  rendered  tibsolute  master 

hie  estates,  among  whom  there  has  iiever  since  been  any 

leetion  agitated  concerning  religion. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  was  instantly  manifest. 
hike  Albert  had  long  nrged  the  pope  and  council  with  great 
nportnnity  fur  a  grant  of  the  cup  to  the  laity;  he  seemed 
I  consider  the  whole  happiness  of  his  territories  to  depend  on 
lis  concession.  To  April  of  the  year  1564,  he  finally  re- 
uved  this  grant.  The  result  seems  scarcely  credible.  He 
id  not  even  suffer  the  fact  of  its  being  sent  him  to  be  made 
'n  !  The  position  of  his  afiiurs  had  changed.  A  privi- 
^  departing  from  the  strict  tenour  of  Catholicism  now 
ppeared  to  the  duke  Injurious  rather  than  advantageons. 
iqrtaiii  oommnnes  of  Lower  Bavaria,  which  repeated  their 

mier  demands  for  the  cup  with  clamorouH  violence,  he  even 

mpelled  to  silence  by  wain  force.* 

In  a  short  time  there  was  no  prince  in  Germany  more  de- 
idedly  Catholic  than  Duke  Albert,  and  he  then  proceeded 

'tth  the  most  earnest  zeal  to  make  his  whole  territory  Catholic 

M. 

The  professors  of  Ingolstadt  were  compelled  to  enbscribe 
e  confession  of  faith  published  in  pursuance  of  the  de<'ree 
ined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  otficera  of  the  ducal 
pvenunent  were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  by  oath  to  3 
nfesaion  of  unquestionable  Catholicism ;  whoever  refosed 
11  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  Duke  Albert 
>Dld  not  endure  the  Protestant  creed  even  among  the  com- 
m  people.  Id  the  Snt  instance,  he  sent  certain  Jesuits 
to  Lower  Bavaria  to  convert  the  inhabitants  ;  and  not  only 
e  preachers,  but  every  other  person  who  persisted  in  re- 
ining the  evangelical  faith,  were  constrained  to  sell  theif 
•operty,  and  quit  the  country.+  The  same  means  wero 
fterwarda  adopted  in  all  other  parts  of  the  dukedom.     Nc 

■  AdlirelttBT,  Annales  Boicie  Gentis,   ii.    li.   n.  22 :   [Albert  wonld 
rt  hive  that  indtilgence  made  ■  matter  of  public  right.] 
t  AgricoU.  Ps.  i.  Dec  iiL  116—120 
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magistrate  would  have  ventored  to  toleralfl  ProtestanU;  I9 
who  should  ha,ve  duae  so  would  hare  incurred  serero  poniah- 

Bat  with  thie  restoration  of  Catholicism,  all  its  modin 
forma  were  brought  from  Italy  into  Germany.     An  indei  of 
prohibited  hooka  waa  prepared ;  they  were  sought  tkoiigt    ^ 
the  libraries,  and  burnt  in  large  numbers ;  those  of  rigtdil    ' 
Catholic   character  were,   on    the  contrary,  highly  fiTO™     J 
The  duke   left  nothing  undone   to   encourage   iiiB  iaQse    ^ 
of  such  books.     He  caused  the  History  of  tbe  Saints,  Ij 
Suriua,  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  printed  at  his  am 
coat.     The  utmost  Toneration  was  shown  towards  relies; 


St.  Benno,  of  whom  in  another  part  of  Germany  (Meifsa]  ^ 
no  one  would  louger  hear  mendon,  was  solemnly  decluB  ! 
the  patron  saint  of  Bavaria.  Architecture  and  music,  in 
taste  of  the  restored  church,  were  introduced  at  Mojuii  I 
Above  all,  the  Jesuit  institutions  were  promoted ;  fof  ^ 
their  agency  it  waa  that  the  youth  of  Bavaria  were  to  b  . 
educated  in  a  spirit  of  strict  orthodoxy. 

The  Jesuits,  on  their  part,  could  not  Bufficiently  pmse  th  ^ 
duke ;  according  to  them  he  waa  a  second  Josaa,  a  nC^ 
Theodosius. 

One  question  only  remained  to  he  considered. 

Aa  that  extension  of  temporal  authority,  derived  hy  lb 
Protestant  princes  from  their  influence  over  religions  iSui 
increased,  so  much  the  more  oppressive  would  it  have  Mtl 
if  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  suffered  restriction  irotti 
restored  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

But  for  this,  also,  a  remedy  was  provided,  Tha  V9 
clearly  perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  npboH" 
their  decaying  influence,  or  in  regaining  it  when  lost,  wiw 
aid  from  the  temporal  sovereigns :  they  cherished  no  lUntf  f 
on  this  subject,  and  made  it  their  whole  policy  to  preMTIJ  | 
strict  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Europe.  „    ^ 

To  the  first  nuncio  whom  Gregory  XIII.  sent  into  Ban*    ■ 

he  gave  instructions  wherein  this  conviction  is  expressed  "ift    j, 

out   any   circumlocution.       "  The   moat   ardent   widh  of  B 

holiness,"  it  declares,  "  is  to  restore  the  decayed  disciiiiJi*J 

the  church  ;  but  he  sees  that  to  attain  so  importanl  aVA 

he  must  unite  VmiBeM  VixV  tef^w^  www^igis;  by  P* 
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religion  has  been  npheld ;  by  their  assistance  alnne, 
lid  cliurch  discipline  and  good  order  be  restored."* 
Cbe  pope  accords Dgiy  made  orcr  to  the  duke  his  authority  for 
lulating  the  exertions  of  the  negligent  bishops  far  carrying 
effect  the  decrees  ot  a  synod  that  had  been  held  at  Salti- 
j,  and  for  constraining  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon  and  hia 
pter  to  erect  a  seminary:  in  a  word,  he  confided  to  him  a 
of  spiritual  supervision,  and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to 
ther  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  found  seminarieB  for  the 
ITentii^  clergy,  such  as  were  already  established  for  the 
nlar  members  of  the  hierarchy.  To  all  this  the  duke 
mted  very  willingly ;  he  stipulated  only  that  the  bishops 
old  respect  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  whether  those 
cending  from  earlier  periods  or  the  privileges  but  newly 
aired,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  kept  in  discipline 
sabordin&tion  by  their  superiors.  Edicts  are  extant  in 
ih  the  prince  treats  the  convents  as  property  of  the 
mry  (Kammergub).  and  subjects  them  to  secular  adminis- 

tios. 

[n  the  course  of  the  reformation,  certain  clerical  attributei 
been  appropriated  by  the  Protestant  princes : 

J  was  now  done  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  What  * 
nrred  in  the  first  case  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  was 
«  accomplished  in  concert  with  it.  If  Protestant  rulers 
iblished  their  younger  sons  aa  administrators  extraordinary 
the  neighbouring  evangelical  bishoprics,  so  in  those  that 
1  Kmained  Catholic  the  sons  of  Catholic  princes  received 
nediate  investiture  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Oregoty  hod 
anised  Duke  Alliert,  from  the  very  first,  to  neglect  nothing 
it  might   be   of  advantage  either   to  himself  or   his  sons. 

a  of  these  sons  were  very  soon  installed  in  the  most  im- 

Legatio  Grcgorii  XTII.,  1573 :  [Hia  halineas  ii  intent  upon  thi 
idenition  of  how  the  diBcipliae  of  the  chureli,  now  almost  degtrayrd 
Bcrmsn}.  cnti  by  nnf  mcana  be  re-ealablished :  he  perceivei  that  ■""" 
TocesBon  hniB  neEkcted  this,  or  have  not  auffiiciently  laboured  thei 
h«Te  not  tlfwrved  so  well  of  the  Christian  commonwfaltb  as  it 
L  thtj  should  hnve  done.  He  has  most  wiBely  decided,  that 
rest  >  work  lie  ■moat  secure  the  co-opi-ration  of  (he  Catholic  si 
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,  count  of  Porn 

diBtintrtIr  pro 

•'  Saam  ronrtitoieni  nihil  onqu 

ut  (dnoii  BnariK)  >at  fillorum." 

(Sec  Ittl.) 

J 
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portaut  benefioes,  and  one  of  them  gradually  row  lo  tb 
nigheat  dignitiea  of  the  empire.* 

Ie  addition  to  all  this,  Bavaria  gained  great  and  real  in 
poTta,Dco  in  conseijuence  of  tlie  posiiion  abe  a^Bumed.  Be 
coming  the  champion  of  a  great  principle,  which  was  in  the  id 
of  acquiring  new  power,  she  was  long  regarded  Ijythela 
powerful  German  princes  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  their  l«to 

And  the  duke  now  laboured  xeoloualy  for  the  restoration  <f 
the  ancient  church  in  every  portion  of  territory  that  o«iwt  "^ 
Ilia  rule.  The  Count  of  Haag  had  tolerated  FrotestanUm  k  ^j 
his  domains,  but  no  sooner  bad  this  County  fallen  inlAlltr 
dnke'fl  hands  than  he  expelled  the  Protestants  and  r^ioiti" " 
the  creed  and  ritual  of  Catholicism.  In  the  battle  of  M 
contour,  the  Margrave  Philibert  of  6aden~Baden  bad  n 
majned  dead  on  the  field  ;  his  son  Philip,  then  t«u  yean  oil 
was  brought  up  in  Munich  under  the  guardianship  of  Da' 
Albert,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  iu  the  Catholic  (li 
But  the  duke  would  not  wait  for  what  the  young  margn 
might  decide  on  when  arrived  at  an  age  to  govern ; 
stantly  despatched  hie  high-steward  Count  SchwartK 
and  the  Jesuit  Oeorge  Schoricb,  who  had  already  acted  tl 
ther  in  the  conversion  of  Lower  Bavaria,  into  the  t«rri' 
of  Baden,  with  commission  to  restore  tjiat  country  to  C 
licism  by  eimilar  means.  It  is  true  that  the  Ptob 
inhabitants  opposed  imperial  decrees  to  these  attempt^ll 
those  edicts  were  not  regarded ;  the  plenipotentiaiiea  (' 
ceeded,  as  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  complacently  deehi 
'■'■  to  Bet  the  minds  and  ears  of  the  simple  multitude  free  Ebrfl 
reception  of  the  heavenly  doctrine;"  that  is  to  say,  ft" 
removed  the  Protestant  preachers,  compelled  the  mouiif 
luul  not  remained  strictly  orthodox  to  abjure  all 
tenets,  placed  Catholic  teachers  in  all  the  schools — primUJa 
mid  superior,  and  banished  the  laity  who  would  not  obey  ll~ 


lb:;  BsTuian  duke.     Tiepala,  Relatione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V. :    [Of  ti 
sHJuIar  princta  of  Gennany,  Boarcely  ono  aeemi  trolj  Calbolie,  n 
the  duke  of  Biivaiu ;  wherefore,  on  hia  aocount,  the  pope  hu  pensiix 
lui  aoa  to  hold  the  buhopric  of  Pricsingen,  though  he  i>  Btill  fu  froB  ■! 
kge  preacribed  by  the  couadi;  a  thing  that  he  hu  never  conceded  tomf  J 
other  penoQ.] 
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iposed  on  them.     In  two  years — 1570,  1571 — tho 

lie  territory  was  again  rendered  Catholic* 

ytile  these  things  were  taking  place  in  the  secular  prioci* 

i^es,  similar  events  occiirred   by  a  necessity  still  mora 

ritable  in  the  eccleBiastical  soTereignties. 

!he  spiritual  princes  of  Germany  were  at  one  time  more 
gtaJly  diBtinguitibed  by  their  eccleaiaatical  tlian  by  their 
Ibt  character,  and  the  popes  lost  not  a  moment  in  estend- 
over  the  episcopal  office  in  Germany  tha.t  increase  of 
ST  accorded  to  them  by  the  conneil  of  Trent. 
LTst  Ganisius  was  sent  to  the  different  ecclesiastical  courts 
copies  of  these  edicts :  he  conveyed  them  to  Mayence, 
'BS,  Cologne,  Osnaburg,  and  Wiirtzbnrg,+  and  with  in- 
3  address  he  contrived  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  the 
ial  respect  and  eourtflsy  with  which  he  was  received, 
matter  was  afterwards  discunsed  in  the  diet  held  at 

Bsburg  in  the  year  1566. 
ope  Pius  V.  had  feared  that  Protestantism  would  then 
le  new  demands  and  obtain  new  concessions.  He  had 
■dy  instructed  his  nuncio,  in  case  of  urgency,  to  put 
raid  a.  protest,  threatening  the  emperor  and  princes  with 
'iTation  of  all  their  rights ;  he  even  thought  that  the 
ent  for  this  stop  had  arrived  li  hat  the  nuncio,  who  had 
V  uf  things,  did  not  consider  this  advisable,  he 
r  that  there  was  notbing  more  to  fear.  The  Protestanta 
»  divided,  the  Catholics  held  together.  The  latter  fre- 
otly  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  nuncio  to  hold  council 
the  measures  to  be  taken  in  common.  The  bjamelesfl 
of  CanisiuB,  his  unquestionable  orthodoxy,  and  his  pru- 
ice,  procured  him  great  influence  in  these  meetings,  wherein 
raa  decided  that  nu  concession  should  be  accorded.     This 


SEcchinQ!,  pare  iH.  lib.  vi.  n.  88,  lib.  Tii.  n.  67 ;  Agrieolo,  i.  W.  17. 
The  pope  duly  valued  tbe  duke  on  that  Hccoant.  In  the  relation  at 
Bmbuij,  we  are  told  that  [he  sees  with  proround  jo;,  that  bj  the 
IT  uul  industrj  of  your  illDStriOQs  serenity,  the  Mareh  o(  Badea 
ought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith,  aud  the  margrave  edacaCeil  therein  i 
that  jonr  great  care  has  reslored  the  county  of  Hsag,  nhich  bad 
lefnUy  fallen  away  from  the  church.] 

'  MaderuB  de  Vila  P.  Csiiigli,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.     Saccbinus,  iii.  ii.  a. 

;  Catena,  Vita  di  Pia  V.,  n.  40,  jftvea  an  extract  from  Che  inetrnctloa. 
i.  Vita  Caramendoni,  lib.  iii  c.  iL 
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diet  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  in  which  the  Callu 
princes  opposed  an  effeotnal  reaistaDce  to  the  Protedi 
demanda.  The  pope'a  exborlatiana  found  attentive  listene 
in  a  special  assemhly  of  the  eccleBiaatical  princes,  tbe  i 
crees  of  tlie  council  of  Trent  were  provisionaJiy  accepted 

A  new  life  may  be  said  to  have  commeDced  from  I 
moment  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Germany.  These  dea 
were  gradually  published  in  the  proTinciat  synods; 
were  erected  in  the  episcopal  aees ;  the  first  who  coi 
with  the  rule  to  that  effect,  being,  so  for  as  t  can  ua 
the  bishop  of  EichafUdt,  who  founded  the  WiUibald  Col! 
(Collegium  Willibaldinum).*  The  "  profesaio  fidei,"  ' 
subscribed  by  persons  of  all  classes.  It  is  a  very  imp(»l 
foct  tfaat  the  univeraitiea  were  al^o  compelled  to  sabsraibt 
u  regulation  proposed  by  Lainez,  approved  by  the  pope, 
now  carried  into  effect  in  Germany,  principally  by  the  it) 
Ganiaius :  not  only  were  no  appointments  made,  bat 
degree  was  conferred,  even  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  t 
the  "  profesaio  fidei  "  bad  first  been  subscribed.  The 
university  into  which  this  rule  wae  introdnced,  waa,  bo  b 
I  can  discover,  that  of  Dillingen;  the  others  gradually  folloi 
The  most  rigid  visitation  of  the  chnrches  commenced,  and 
bishops,  who  had  hitherto  been  extremely  negUgeut,  nen 
pUjed  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion. 

Among  the  most  zealous  of  these  prelates,  Jacob  voa 
elector  of  Treves,  from  1567  to  1581,  more  especially 
ttnguisbed  himself.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  m 
discipline  of  Louvain,  and  had  long  devotad  his  lita 
labours  to  Catholiciara ;  he  had  compiled  a  martyrology, 
composed  a  book  of  prayers.  In  the  time  of  hia  predeo 
he  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  introduction  of 
Jesuits  into  Treves,  and  on  his  own  accession  to  the  go* 
ment,  he  bad  committed  the  visitation  of  bis  dioceee  to  ' 
society.  Even  schoolmasters  were  compelled  to  subectiba 
"profesaio  fidei;"  strict  discipline  and  Bobordinatioo 
enforced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  severe  and  methodical  s 
of  the  Jesuits ;  parish  priests  were  required  to  preo 
monthly  report  to  the  dean,  who,  on  hia  part,  wae  to 

*  Filkemtctn,  KdrdgaiiiKbe  AUertLumsr,  L.  2SX. 
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ry   tliree  montlia    to   the  archbishop;    wlioever    refureu  I 
iUence  to  tliese   mandates  was  ID-Htatitly  removed.     Ex^   | 
ta  from  the  edicts  of  the  council  of  Trent  were  printed 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  distributed  for  the  general 
rniation  and  guidance;  a  new  edition  of  the  Mis^  was 
^published  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  all  diversities  in 
TitnaL     The  ecolesiaatieal  tribunal  received  a  new  and 
ffouB  organization,  principally  by  tba  agency  of  Bartho- 
iw  Bodeghem  of  Delft.     The  greatest  happiness  of  th« 
ibishop  was  to  find  some  one  desirous  of  abjuring  Pro-  ' 
tntism;  on  such  a  person  he  never  failed  to  bestow  tin, 
dug  of  readniission  with  his  own  hand.'* 
be  prince-bishops  were  further  prompted  to  the  duties  of 
r  office  by  other  motives  besides  those  proceediog  from 
r  connection  with  Rome.    The  spiritual  princes  were  iosti- 
d  to  restore  their  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  cansea  ] 
lar  to  those  affecting  the  socolar  sovereigns:  nay,  it  wa 
;  more  imperative  on  thcni  to  do  so,  since  a  populatioi 
ned  to  Protestantism,  would  necessarily   oppose  a  mor 
est  resistance  to  their  rule  on  account  of  their  ec::iesias- 
character. 

nd  precisely  in  the  ecclesiastical  city  of  Treves  it  is  that 
momentous  portion  of  the  German  history  opens  to  our 
'.  The  archbishops  of  Treves,  like  other  spiritual 
ces,  had  long  been  at  varinQce  with  tbeir  capital.  lu 
idxteenth  century,  Protestantism  added  a  new  element  of 
trd,  a  stabbom  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  eccle- 
aoal  tribunal  in  particular;  Jacob  von  Eltz  was  at  length 
Mlled  to  a  formal  siege  of  the  city,  and  having  subdued 
rforce  of  arms,  ha  brought  forward  an  edict  of  the  ei 
r,  in  favoDF  of  bis  claime,  and  by  these  means  redaced  | 
gtieens  to  obedience,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
nother  measure  taken  by  the  archbishop  was  productive 
rery  extensive  effects ;  in  the  year  1572,  bo  decreed  the 
roc^le  exclusion  of  all  Protestants  from  his  court.  This 
e  particularly  affected  the  provincial  nobility,  whose  hopes 
idvancement  were  generally   fised  on    the  court.     The 


Browerus,  Annales  TrevirenseB.  ii 
^al  uithoritj. 
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nobtes  thus  mw  their  proepock  deBtro^< 
of  tlieiii  may  probably  have  been  iiiduc* 
to  return  to  the  ancient  religion. 

A  neit'hboiir  of  Jaixib  von  Eltz,  Dan 
Mayenoe,  was  alao  a  vary  good  Gsthc 
proceasion  of  the  Corpus  Cbrieti,  in  opp< 
all  about  bin),  and  even  officiated  him 
He  would  on  do  aocouiit  have  neglected 
affairs  brought  before  hini  he  invariabj 
epiritnal  character  for  hia  first  attention. 
liigh  praise  on  this  prince  for  the  favoui 
bands ;  and  he  sent  several  pupils  to 
manicum"  in  Borne.*  But  he  was  not 
extreniities  practised  by  Jacob  von  Ell 
was  mingled  with  a  certain  character 
lisbing  the  Jesuits  in  his  electorate,  h 
inonatranoe  from  some  of  his  feadal  te 
hu,  "you  endure  me,  who  fall  so  faF  f 
yon  will  not  tcilerate  the  Jesuits,  who 
footly  r't  The  answer  he  returned  to 
urged  him  to  tho  complete  extirpation  of 
tieen  reported  to  us;  but  we  know  that 
Lutherans  and  Calvinista  to  retnin  a 
both  in  tho  city  and  at  court ;  and  in 
tolerated  the  evangelical  ritual4  B" 
have  been  only  because  he  did  not  b 
enough  to  suppress  it.  In  a  more  ra 
niiniona,  where  no  powerful  and  warlili 
tiie  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  wer 
(iheck,  he  proceeded  to  very  decisive  ra 
tion  of  Catholioiam  in  Eiohsfeld  was 
the  Protestant  arced  had  gained  firm 
nobles,  and  bad  even  made  its  way  in 
withstanding  the  presence  of  the  ch 
patronage  of  all  tho  livings  ;  a  Luthera 

*  Seruiui,  Moguntlacitnui  Rerain  Libri  ^ 
to  Daniel,  eiprcially  cap.  liil.  il.  iiii.  niil. 

t  Vnlirandus  S&rtoriun  in  SeruHiu,  p.  921. 

t  Tha  oomplalnt  of  Robert  Turner,  wbo  lo 
a — '  -  1.  principem  polilieum"  onlj.     la  Scr 
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•re,  wiJ  lIio  coinmiinion  wan  admin Utored  in  hutli  kinds. 
1  ODO  oocMiun  only  twelvo  citiwns  uf  any  considornti'iii  re- 
irod  the  iacmncnt  at  Knater  aocunliiig  to  tlie  Ctithnlin 
mw.'  Tbiii|;t  were  in  this  pogition,  when,  in  iho  year  1 674. 
I  trohbiahop  ivppenred  jmtmaaiW  at  Eichsfeld,  nccmnpanied 
two  JoiniU,  for  the  purpose  uf  holding  a  viiitatioii  of  the 
vliei.  He  prooeolud  to  no  net  nf  violonco,  but  took  mt<a- 
I  that  proved  entirely  efiMtnol.  IIo  removed  the  Pru- 
Heili        


itprooohora  from  Heiliguniitadt,  nnd  founded  a  oullemj 
'lmatt»  thoro.  He  dinniiMnod  no  inuniliur  from  the  coaiiuil, 
U  be  prevented  the  adniiHBion  of  FrotOHtnntii  for  tlie  future 
UskiDga  slight  addition  tu  the  oath  takou  by  tlie  coun- 
Itm ;  in  virtue  of  tvbich  they  hound  tbeiuKlvea  to  obey 
kgiMe  the  eleotor,  wbothor  in  spiritual  or  temporal  mat- 
It  But  the  most  euenlial  chan;(0  made  by  Daniel  BreO' 
woa  the  appointment  of  Leopold  vim  Ktiuleudorf,  a  most 
lotia  Catholic,  to  tiie  oQioe  of  bi;fh  biiilili'.  TIiih  functionary 
1  not  Kfuple  to  enforce  the  milder  nioiisuros  of  liis  mastur 
ft  epirit  of  oxcciiaive  rigour,  adopted  on  his  own  responsi- 
Bty  f  and  in  a,  cnnsirtent  fidininistnition  of  twenty-aix  years, 
^reitorod  the  Culholtc  faith  to  itA  supremacy  in  town  nnd 
BDtiy.  Diircgurding  the  remonNtrancea  of  tho  nobloo,  ho 
jHllod  the  Protiistnnt  pronoheri!  from  the  territory,  and  ap- 
Intvd  pupibi  from  the  new  Jesuit  college  in  their  pWc. 
Another  eoch^Hiiuiticiil  prinm  hod  already  given  the  ex- 

tof  einulftr  prouMidinga  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
the  diocese  of  Fulda,  the  eviingulieal  furmn  of  worship 
'  l>een  tolerated  by  iris  ahhotn  in  Huueeiuiiun ;  and  the  young 
t,  Baltlmiar  von  Dumbaoli,  Hurnamed  Uruvul,  hud  pr»- 
1,  at  his  election  in  the  year  1S70,  to  allow  the  cm- 
■Doe  of  this  pnuitioe  ;  hut  whether  it  tnui  that  t)io  fiivour 
n  him  by  tho  jiapil  court  liad  inflamed  his  ambition,  or 
be  oonaidored  tbe  roMtoration  of  Catholicism  likely  ta  in> 
e  his  very  iimigniflaant  authority,  or  that  bis  coiivietimm 
indeed  become  deoidedly  changed,  certain  it  iti,  (bat  be 
■dually  displayed,  not  only  avortiion,  but  even  hostility  m 
rroteitant  tenets.     He  first   called  in  the  JeNn'itK.  not 

Johann  V/ooll,  Qeiitlilditc  uiid   Beiclirelbuiiif  Tin   KeilijconWiid^ 
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acquainted  with  tlie  order,  nor  liad  liu  eu. . 
i!oIleges;  he  knew  tlieta  by  common  report  mIji 
and  by  the  accounts  he  had  received  from  a  few  stailente  li '' 
)llege  of  Treves;  but  hia  purpose  may  perhaps  ifflVB  li 
confirmed  by  the  reeonimeniiations  of  Daniel  Brendel. 
Jesuits  accepted  his  invitation  very  cordially ;  MaycoM 
Treves  combined  to  eatabliah  a  colony  in  Fulda;  tlieii 
hailt  them  a  house  and  school,  and  granted  them  a  pun: 
He  himself,  being  still  extremely  ignorant,  accepted  insl 
tion  at  their  hands.* 

The  first  result  of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the* 
bot  was  a  dispute  with  his  chapter,  which  possessed  the  rig 
to  a,  voice  in  such  matters,  and  which  entirely  dirappn* 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.     He  soon  after  aitaduA ' 

y  also,  having  found  a  favourable  occasion  for  doing  so. 

The  parish  priest  of  Pulda,  who  had  hitherto  preachedCT 

gelical  doctrines,  returned toCathoticism.  He  recommenced 

use  of  Latin  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the  administistiw 

.  the  Lord's  Supper  in  one  kind  only.     The  inhabitants, . 

I  Accustomed  to  the  reformed  ritual,  did  not  willingly  ctiii 

■  to  abandon  it ;  and  demanded  the  removal  of  tbe  |ii 

Their  request,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  no  attenti 

Not  only  was  the  Catholic  ritual  strictly  observed  in 

cathedral,  but  the  Protestant  preachers   were  espelleJ 

after  another  from  the  remaining  churches  also,  and  Jea 

appointed  in  their  place.     The  abbot  bad  already  diiniii 

his  Protestant  councillors  and  officers,  to  replace  theoi 

others  of  the  Catholic  creed. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  nobles  remonstrated.  Tim  tH 
assumed  an  appearance  of  surprise,  and  observed  tlut 
hoped  they  did  not  mean  to  dictate  the  measures  wbid 
should  pursue  for  the  government  of  the  land  corainitled 
God  to  bis  rule.  Some  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of 
empire  sent  embassies  to  dissuade  him  fr«m  the^e  innorsti"*! 
and  to  request  the  dismissal  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  be  remviM 


up  for  him  bj  the  Jesuit  Fwitr.  0 
the  Proteatant  aide,  complBints  of  the  city  of  Fnida.  and  of  the  bijUi' 
■Jiat  diocete,  tn  Le^mum,  'De.'S!u»%^^i»iu,  u.  ix.  257. 
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koveable;  nay,  he  furtber  proceeded  to  menaces  against 
(kiughts  of  hia  daminiona,  wbo  asserted  a  sort  of  claini  tu 
^immediately  of  tLe  emperor,  which  was  a  jirivjlege  that 
Wd  have  been  mnch  restricted  had  the  ecclesiastical  aove- 
feli  been  able  to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  was  thu9  that  Catholicism,  wbicb  might  have  been 
tagiit  conquered,  once  more  aroie  in  Germany  with  r»- 
fed  strength.  The  most  varied  motives  contributed  to  this 
Ut,  The  revival  of  cbnreh  discipline  by  the  edicts  of  the 
Bicil  of  Trent  largely  contributed,  but  motives  of  internal 
|cy  were  more  active  than  aU  others,  eince  it  was  obvioos 
I  a  sovereign  would  be  much  more  powerful  if  his  subjects 
te  attached  to  his  own  creed.  It  ia  true  that  the  restora,- 
I  of  the  church  bad  at  first  included  separate  points  only, 
'these  soon  presented  a  boundless  prospect  to  the  spirit  of 
sm.  That  no  more  effectual  resistance  was  oS'ercd  to  the 
(eediugfl  of  the  spiritual  princes,  must  in  itself  have  been 
Bfinite  momeoL  At  the  peace  of  Augsburg  an  attempt 
'been  made  to  secure  the  Protestant  communities  inbabit- 
teelesastical  territories,  by  an  express  declaration  of  the 
iffor :  the  spiritual  sovereigns  now  refused  to  acknowledge 
(leolaration,  and  would  in  no  case  be  restricted  by  it.  The 
>rial  power  was  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  sufiiciently 
lnt«  to  come  to  any  effectual  decision  regarding  it,  stili 
.to  make  it  respected.  Even  in  the  diets  of  the  empire 
e  was  not  the  energy  or  the  unanimity  that  would  have 
I  required  to  procure  the  adoption  of  measures  in  its 
or.  The  most  important  chaogea  occnired  without  a 
i  of  remark,  almost  without  observation  ;  tbey  were  not 
i  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  period,  hot  paeaed  u 
|n  inavitable  and  that  could  not  be  otherwise. 
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5  5.   Troubles  in  Che  Nz-.therlarida  and  in  Fran 

"Wliile  the  efforts  of  Catholicism  were  produeing 
important  and  extonsive  in  Germany,  they  were  put  toi 
e^ual  vigour  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  thou 
manner  entirely  different 

The  principal  dietinction  waa,  tliat  a  powerful 
autliority  eiiat«d.  ia  each  of  these  last-named  ct 
which  took  immediate  part  in  every  movement,  assn 
guidance  of  all  religious  enterprises,  and  waa  itseK 
affected  by  any  opposition  offered  to  a  religions  nndei 

There  was,  consequently,  more  unity  in  the  diffen 
tions  of  the  stales,  a  more  perfect  combination  uf  ue 
more  effectual  energy  of  action. 

The  many  and  varied  measorea  taken  by  Philip  to 
obedience  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  1 
are  well  known :  he  woe  compelled  to  aI»,ndon  most 
one  after  another,  but  be  clung  with  stubborn  tend 
inflei^ible  rigour  to  al!  tbat  had  been  framed  for  tb 
tenance  of  Catholicism  and  religious  uniformity. 

By  the  institution  of  new  bishoprics  and  archbieho 
eompletely  remodelled  tlie  ecclesiastical  constitntioi 
country.  In  these  proceedings  he  would  permit  hims 
checked  by  no  remonstrance  or  appeal  to  the  rights  f 
was  unqnestionably  invading. 

These  bishoprics  acquired  redoubled  importaocfl  i 
increased  severity  enforced  on  the  discipline  of  the  cli 
the  council  of  Trent  Philip  II.  had  adopted  the  di 
the  conncil  after  a  short  delitieratioD,  and  had  then  pn 
them  in  the  Netherlands.  The  daily  life  of  the  peo| 
Lad  hitherto  found  means  to  avoid  any  violent  restrai 
now  to  be  placed  under  the  most  rigorous  saperrisi 
subjected  to  the  minnte  obaetvance  of  forms  &um  whi 
had  believed  themselves  about  to  be  entirely  emandpa 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  penal  laws,  of  which  i 
had  been  issued  against  the  Netherlnnds  under  the  pi 
government ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisihira,  whom  the 
erected  tribunal  of  Home  was  daily  stimulating  to  in 


Th«  people  of  tlie  Netherlandfl  left  no  meana  tntried  that 
ight  induce  tie  king  to  moilorate  his  rigour;  and  he  did 
at  times  to  be  mure  leniently  disposed.  Count  Eg- 
>nt  thought  he  had  received  assurance  of  this  during  his 
|onni  in  Spain :  it  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
%  W«  have  already  ohserved  that  the  authority  of  Philip 
ronghout  his  dominiona  reposed  on  a  religious  basis.  Had 
!  nubde  concessions  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Netherlands, 
By  would  have  lieen  demanded  in  Spain,  where  he  could  not 
•nbly  have  granted  them.  He,  too,  was  subjected — a  fttet 
>  most  not  refuse  to  acknowledge — to  the  pressure  of  an 
irilable  neces^ty.  This  was,  besides,  the  period  when  the 
eeieioQ  and  first  mcaaures  of  Pine  V.  were  e^cciting  in- 
EMed  seal  through  all  Cnthulio  Christendom.  Philip  II. 
i  an  DDUBual  incLinatioii  towards  this  pontttT,  and  gave  an 
(entivo  ear  to  his  exhortations.  The  attack  of  the  Turks 
I  Malta  had  just  been  repulsed,  and  the  more  bigoted  party, 
emiea  to  the  Protestant  Netherlanders,  may  have  availeil 
emselves  of  the  impresaon  produced  by  this  victory,  as  the 
inoe  of  Orange  suspected,  to  lew]  the  king  into  niTne  violent 
lolulion.*  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
AT  1565,  an  edict  waa  promulgated  surpassing  all  preceding 
lee  in  se verity. 

The  penal  enactments — the  decrees  of  the  council,  an'' 
OM  of  the  provincial  synods  held  subsequently — were  to  be 
foKod  without  remission  :  the  Inquisitors  alone  were  to 
ke  cognizance  of  religions  offences;  all  civil  authorities 
tag  enjoined  to  render  them  assistance ;  a  commissioner  van 

Einted  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  tliia  edict,  with 
n  to  giro  in  a  report  every  three  months. t 
The  effect  of  tlieso  ilecrees  was  manifestly  to  introduce  a 
iritoal  domination,  if  not  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
i,  at  least,  resembling  the  rule  of  Italy. 
Among  the  first  results  that  ensuoil,  was  that  the  people 
K>k  np  arms;  the  destruction  of  images  began,  and  the  whulo 
KiDtry  was  in  the  wildest  commotion.  There  vas  a.  moment 
'en  the  authorities  seemeil  about  to  yield ;  but,  as  is  usu.il  in 

The  prince  cnterlsined  anipicioDii  of  GmDvelU.     See  hii  letleia  iu 
_  Archiioi  de  Iu  M«iMiii  d'Orange-NaMau,  i.  289. 
f  £u«la.  after  i  formulB  o(  tbe  IBth  Dei:,  \b6b.  lib.  ii.  p.  'H. 
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Bneh  cases,  acts  of  violeoce  defeated  the  end  proposed  li;lli«ii. 
The  moderate  and  peaceable  inhabitants  were  alarmed,  wi  | 
gave  assistance  to  the  goverDraent.  Victory  remMioJ  wiik 
the  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  having  laken  p* 
semon  of  the  rebellious  towns,  she  found  herself  in  i  p 
sitJon  to  impose  an  oath  on  the  public  ofGoeni,  (ud  eni 
on  the  feudatories  of  the  king,  by  whioh  tbey  formally  plwlp 
themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholio  fiuth,utdlc^ 
armed  resistance  to  heretics.* 

Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  Philip  II.  It  was  tli«  I 
happy  moment  tvhen  the  catastrophe  of  his  son  Dun  Cut'  i 
occurred :  he  was  more  than  usnally  severe  and  uDbai^ 
The  pope  repeated  his  exhortations  that  no  concessioD  U 
disadvantage  of  Catholicism  should  be  made ;  and  Philip  N 
eured  his  holiness,  that  he  wonld  not  sufi'er  a  single  W/ 
the  noxious  plant  to  remain  in  the  Netlierlandg ;  Mtba 
would  uphold  the  Catholic  faith  in  all  its  purity,  or  w 
consent  to  lose  those  provinces  altogether.t  For  llie  bt 
fulfilment  of  these  intentions,  he  sent  his  best  genenl,  \ 
duke  of  Atva,  with  a  formidable  army,  into  the  Netheriali 
even  after  the  troubles  had  been  allayed. 

Let  us  examine  the  moving  principle  by  which  the  ft 
ings  of  Alva  were  regulated. 

The  duke  was  convinced  that  all  might  be  arranged  ■ 
country  disturbed  by  revolntionary  movements,  when  11^ 
the  chiefs  had  been  disposed  of.  That  Charles  V.,  i'  " 
many  important  victories,  had  been  very  nearly  driveo  b 
the  German  empire,  he  attributed  to  the  forbairanoe  dftl 
monarch,  who  had  spared  his  enemies  when  they  had  d" 
into  his  hands.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  iBal 
liance  entered  into  between  the  French  and  SpanianUilt 
congress  of  Bayonne,  and  to  the  measures  concerted  ^ 
but  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  convention,  thus  D~ 
only  is  certain,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  exhorted  the  Fn 

*  Brandt,  Histoire  d*  U  ReforraaCion  des  Psyg  Bsb,  J.  15£. 

f  CsTBlli.  Di«pac(iia  dl  Spagna,  7  Aug.  Ib67  :  [The  kjug  KpM: 
w  to  mittera  of  reHgion,  bis  bolinesB  mighc  be  of  good  caatfft ' 
eithei  be  would  lose  those  BtUes,  or  preserve  ia  tbetn  ibe  Cnt  Ultl 
leligjon  i  nor  noold  he  endure  tbat  there  sbonld  reinai»  one  n 

il  plant  i[  sU  he  nmld  do  would  ojiroot  it  1 
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en  to  iliaemlMirrass  herwlf  of  tlio  Hiignenot  leailcrs,  bj' 
itever  means  she  could  find.  What  he  then  advised,  h( 
'  made  no  scruple  of  putting  in  practice.  Philip  had  in- 
ited  him  with  soms  hiank  warrants,  bearing  the  royal 
lature.  Tlie  first  use  he  ma^e  of  them  was  to  arrest 
pnont  and  Horn,  whom  he  assumed  to  have  been  implicated 
the  recent  insurrections.  "  May  it  please  your  sacred 
ktbolio  majesty,"  thus  begins  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
e  king  on  this  occasion,  and  which  seems  to  imply  that  ho 
1  BO  express  command  for  the  arrest  of  the  counts,  "  on  my 
iTal  in  Brussels,  I  procured  the  necessary  information  from 
proper  quarter,  and  thereupon  secured  the  person  of  Count 
monk  1  iLttve  also  caused  Count  Horn  and  some  others  to 
iroprifiODed.""  It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  he  sen- 
ced  these  prisoners  a  year  afterwards  to  bo  executed  ?  It 
a  not  because  he  had  received  proof  of  their  guilt  from  t!iu 
J ;  the  blame  attached  to  them  was  rather  tbat  of  t>i.t 
ring  prevented  the  disturbances  than  of  having  caused 
m ;  nor  was  it  by  command  of  the  king,  who  rather  left  it 
Alva  to  decide  on  the  execution,  or  not,  as  he  should  coll- 
ar expedient.  The  cause  of  their  death  was  as  follows  : — 
ramll  body  of  Protestants  had  made  an  incursion  into  the 
itry.  They  had  effected  nothing  of  moment,  hut  had 
ed  some  little  advantage  at  Heiligerlee  ;  and  the  duke  of 
aberg,  a  general  of  high  reputation  in  the  roynl  army,  had 
I  left  dead  on  the  field.  In  his  letters  to  the  king,  Alva 
id  that  he  had  perceived  the  people  to  be  thrown  into 
ferment  by  this  mischance;  that  they  were  becoming  bold  ; 
id  he  considered  it  expedient  to  shew  that  he  was  iu  nowise 
hud  of  them.  He  wished  also  to  deprive  them  of  any  wish 
ley  might  have  to  excite  new  commotions  with  a  view  to 

Ditpicck)  di  Caralli,  16  Sett.  The  late  gtnrrntn  complained  to 
dog  of  the  arreita,  when  Philip  replied  that  be  had  not  commmded 
I.  la  proof  of  thia  be  shewed  ber  the  letter  he  bad  TueiTCd  frooi 
.,  the  pumge  addnred  to  prove  bia  asaertion  i<  before  us ;  it  tilts 
s  "  Sacra  cattolica  Msesta,  da  poi  ch'  io  giano  in  BniBselleB,  pigliai 
da  chi  dorea  delle  cobb  di  qoa,  onde  poi  mi  ion  aEeictirato 
mnte  di  Agmon  e  fatto  ritener  il  conle  d'Orao,  con  alquanli  alBri." 
we  ItxI.)  [It  will  be  well  that  your  mnjeaty,  far  good  reuoDS,  ahould 
■I  mmJi  for  MDntigny  (who  was  then  in  Spain),  and  the  groom  of  hi* 
Unber.]     Therenpnn  followed  the  arrest  of  MonOgny, 
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rescue  tlio  priaonera  ;  and  had,  therefore,  resolved  od  peraut 
ting  tbo  execution  to  proceed  immediately.  And  thus  Jii 
theae  uoble  men  lose  their  lives,  though  no  guilt  wortliji 
death  could  be  found  in  themj  their  sole  crime  conaatedi 
the  defence  of  tbe  ancient  liberties  of  their  country.  Tlu 
were  sac  ri  Seed,  not  to  any  principle  of  justice,  but  rather 
itiouientary  considerations  of  a  cruel  poliay.  The  duke  le 
bered  Oharlea  V.,  whose  errors  he  was  determined  to  avoii* 

We  see  that  Alva  was  cruel  from  principle.  Whoswil 
hope  for  mercy  from  the  fearful  tribunal  that  he  etecM 
under  the  name  of  "Council  of  Disturbances  ?"  Hi  '" 
the  provinces  by  wrests  and  executioos  ;  he  razed  the 
i]f  the  condemned  to  the  gronnd,  and  confiscated  their  pi 
jwrty.  He  pursued  his  ecclesiastical  designs  together  < ' 
liis  political  purposes.  The  ancient  power  of  the  estates 
reduced  to  a  mere  name,  Spanish  troops  occupied  the  oodd' 
and  a  citadel  was  erected  in  the  most  important 
city.  The  duke  insisted  with  obstinate  despotism  on  the 
action  of  the  most  odious  taxes ;  and  in  Spain,  whence  sla 
drew  large  sums,  people  asked  with  surprise,  what  be  ci 
do  with  all  the  money.  It  is,  however,  true,  that 
country  was  obedient;  no  malcontent  ventored  to  mo 
uiery  trace  of  Protestantism  disappeared ;  and  those  who  ^^ 
been  driven  into  neighbouring  districts,  remained  pei^ 
still. 

"  Monagnore,"  said  a  member  of  PhiHp's  council  to  - 
j)apal  nnncio  duriug  these  events,  "are  you  now  satisfied  <" 
tiie  proceedings  of  the  king?"  "Perfectly  satisfied,"  repfi 
the  nuncio  with  a  smile.  . 

*  CavalU,  3rd  Julj,  1368,  girea  this  degpatcti  also  in  the  eiUwt  I  | 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  temarluble  than  that  before  ciled.  [Then  U  i 
arriTed  here  the  acconat  of  ttie  eiecatiaa  in  FlaadEn  of  ttiwa  l^  J 
noblemen  who  nere  prisouen,  according  to  vhat  the  doke  of  Aln^ 
(who  had  autboritf  from  his  majeatj  to  execute  them  or  Dot,  u '  '' 
belt)  :  tbe  people  were  someirfaat  excited,  and  vere  exulting  in 
of  those  Spaniarda,  and  the  death  of  Areuberg;  he  thDn|:bi  H 
therefore  to  shew  that  he  did  not  fear  them  in  bdj  man  '  ' 

(error  to  remove  all  hope  from  those  who  might  havi. ,_^,. 

liberation  oF  the  prisoners,  and  also  to  avoid  fatling  into  the  em'<^'^  H 
rnperor  Chsrlu,  who,  by  sparing  the  elector  of  Saion;  and  tbe  LtaJpJ  tt 
oiaed  a  new  oonspiracf ,  b;  which  hia  msjestf  vbx  dnvea  nlh  M  |j 
difj-iity  frooa  Qeimau;,  aoi tinuKA. fnmi Uia  empire.] 


13-89.^  AND  IN  PRANCE, 

Alva  I'iinself  believed  lie  had  performed  a  mast^r-Btroko, 
1  it  was  not  without  contempt  that  he  regarded  the  Frencl: 
rernmeat,  whiub  had  not  been  able  to  make  itself  maBter  ' 
own  territory. 

Uter  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Proteetantiam  in  Frant 
iolent  reaction  took  place  in  the  year  1562,  more  eapc- 
Uy  in  the  capital. 
the  close  conaectioii  of  Proteatantism  with  the  court  fac- 
iquestionably  been  the  circumstance  inoet  iiijurioua 
;nce.  For  a  certain  period  the  whole  population 
Ded  inclined  towards  the  Protestant  confession ;  but  when 
Kdherenta,  harried  on  by  their  connection  with  some  of  the 
lers  of  faction,  took  np  anna,  and  committed  those  acta  of 
lence  that  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  warfare,  they 

their  advantage  in  public  opinion.  "  What  kind  of  re- 
on  is  this  !'■  men  asked ;  "  Where  bfta  Christ  commanded 

pillage  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  shedding  of  hia  blood  ?" 
len  the  city  of  Paris  at  length  found  it  needful  to  assume 
attitude  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  CoudS,  who  ap- 
red  oa  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  all  public  bodies  dis- 
Ved  a  disposition  adverse  to  Protestantism  ;  the  popnlatiou 
Sie  city  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  organiied  ns  a  mili- 
body,  and  the  officers  appointed  to  command  this  force 
required  aboTe  all  things  to  be  Catholics.     The  members 

le  nnirersity  and  of  the  parliament,  with  the  very  na> 
R)UB  class  of  advocates,  were  compelled  to  subscribe  a  con- 
of  f^tb,  the  articles  of  which  were  purely  Catholic 
'as  nnder  the  influence  of  this  change  in  public  opinion, 
t  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  France.  Their 
wnencement  waa  on  a  very  small  scale ;  they  had  to  con- 
t  themselvea  with  colleges  thrown  open  to  them  by  a  few 
tenostical  dignitaries,  their  partisans,  in  Billon  and  Toui' 
I,  phices  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
m  nothing  effectual  could  be  accompliahe>l.  In  the  larger 
■ns,  more  particularly  in  Paris,  they  at  Brst  encounteretl 

most  determined  opposition  ;  above  all  from  the  Sorbonnc, 

pariiainent,  and  the  archbishop,  who  all  believed  their  own 
rresta  liable  to  he  prejudiced  by  the  privileges  and  cha- 
ofthecrder.     But  thev  itradually  acqainfd  the  favour 
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of  t!ie  inoro  zealous  Cstliolica,  and  especially  of  tlie  coatSi 
which  vaa  unweaned  in  commeuding  tLem  for  "  their  enn- 
plar^  Uvea  and  pure  doctrines,  by  which  many  apostates  bd 
been  brought  back  to  the  faitb,  and  East  and  Weat  iodnood  U 
acknowledge  the  preaence  of  the  Lord."*  Thns  at  kngll 
they  succeeded  in  removing  all  impediments ;  and  in  the  yes 
158*  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  teaching.  Id  L" 
they  had  already  made  their  positiou  secure.  They  had  Uie 
good  fortune,  whether  by  their  merit  or  mere  chance, 
elude  from  the  first  several  men  of  remarkable  talents  amuM 
tbeir  loembera.  To  the  Huguenot  preachers  they  oppow 
Edmund  Augier,  who  waa  born  in  France,  bat  educated  '~ 
Rome  under  Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  of  whom  the  Proleatu 
themaelvea  are  reported  to  have  aaid,  that,  bad  he  not  ma 
Catholic  vestments,  there  would  never  have  existed  a  nfl 
perfect  orator.  An  extraordinary  impreasiou  was  pindul 
both  by  hia  preaching  and  writing.  In  Lyons,  more  KH 
tlculurly,  the  Huguenots  were  completely  defeated,  urii 
preachers  were  exiled,  their  churchea  destroyed,  and  tbn 
buoks  burnt.  For  the  Jesuits,  on  the  coutrary,  in  ihe  Jtl 
15G3,  a  magnificent  college  was  erected.  They  had  a  hi^ 
distingaished  professor  also,  Maldonat,  whose  expoaitioji 
the  Bible  Attracted  the  youth  of  the  country  in  multitDlt 
and  enchained  their  attention.  From  tbeae  great  cities  lb 
extended  themaelvea  over  the  kingdom  in  all  directions ;  th 
formed  catablishmenta  in  TonlouaenndBourdeaux.  WherCT 
they  appeared,  the  number  of  Catholic  communicants  n 
served  to  increase.  The  catechism  of  Augier  had  to 
dinary  auocesa ;  within  the  apace  of  eight  years,  thirty-^ 
tbouaand  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  Paria  alone. t 

It  is  possible  that  the  revived  popularity  of  Catholic  idi 
may  have  produced  an  efiect  on  the  court,  and  the  ratbetl 

■   In  B  manuscript  in  the  B«riin  Library,  MSS.  Gall. 
iDwing  dDcnment  wUl  lie  foand  amoog  others  :  Delib6raCioi  .  . 

t  de  Paris,  tOQchant  resUbliaaeiuent  dra  JcaiW^ 
are  eepedally  ^ven  the  messages  of  tli«  c 

^d  unyielding  and  reroclnaa  breasts  with  the  sword  of  thf 
f  Thene  noCices  are  found  in  Orlandinus,  and  the  snthoi.  .... 
Lued  hia  work,  put  i.  lib.  vi.  n.  30 ;  ii.  lib.  i«.  81 ;  iii.  lii.  l*>i  * 
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most  decided  in  tbe  capital.  Be  tliia  as  it  may,  these 
«quired  a  support  tbe  more,  when  in  1568,  after  long 
ion,   tbe   court  ODce   again  d»clareil  itself  decidedly 

!  determination  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
atherine  de'  Medici  felt  her  power  to  be  more  firmly 
1  siuce  her  son  had  attained  his  mnjority.  Hhe  was  do 
compelled  tu  conciliate  the  Huguenot  leaders,  as  had 
usly  been  the  coae.  The  esample  of  Alva  shewed  how 
Dould  be  accomplbbed  by  inflexible  determination.  Tbe 
ontinuallj  exhorted  her  to  repress  the  insolence  of  tbe 
to  arrest  their  progreas,  and  no  longer  to  endure  their 
ice.  At  length  he  accompanied  his  admonitions  by  the 
ision  to  alienate  church  property,  by  which  the  treasury 
.  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres.*  Accordingly,  Catbe- 
b'  Medici,  following  the  example  given  the  year  before 
I  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  imposed  an  oath  on  tbe 
\i  nobility,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abjure 
engagement  contracted  without  the  previous  knowledge 
king.'l'  She  <leDiaiided  the  dismissal  of  all  their  magis- 
from  the  cities  which  were  suspected  of  favouring  the 
uctrines,  and  assured  Philip  II.  in  September  of  the  year 
that  she  would  tolerate  no  other  religion  but  the  Catholic. 
I  resolution  thiu  announced  naa  one  that  could  not  be 
ed  in  France  without  tbe  intervention  of  arms,  and  war 
tly  burst  forth. 

was  entered  on  with  extraordinary  zeal  by  the  Catholic 
At  the  request  of  the  pope,  Philip  of  Spain  sent  the 
h  an  auxiliary  furce  uf  practised  troops  under  expe- 
d  leaders.  Pius  Y.  caused  collections  to  iw  made  in  the 
I  of  the  Church,  and  gathered  contributions  from  the 
n  princes;  nay,  the  holy  father  himself  despatched  a 
body  of  troops  across  the  Alps ;  that  aame  army  to 
I  leader  he  gave  tbe  ferocious  command  to  kill  every 
:enot  that  might  fait  into  his  hands,  and  grant  quarter 

e  Huguenots  also  drew  their  forces  together ;  they  too 

itma,  Vita  ili  Pio  V,,  p.  73. 

"be  oath  ii  j^ren  by  Serranui,  Camineiitarii  de  Statu  Religion 

I  Gallic  iii.  Ibi. 


I 


I 
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full  of  religions  zeat,  and  looked  on  the  papa]  mli 
as  tlie  army  of  antichrist  arrayed  against  tLeiii.  The] 
^ve  no  quarter,  and  were  equally  provided  with  foreign 
They  were  nevertheless  entirely  defeated  at  Moncontnnr. 
Wiih  what  axultation  did  Piua  V,  receive  the  Hogi 
etandards  that  were  ssDt  him  after  the  battle ;  how  joy 
did  he  place  them  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  i 
Lateran  !  He  conceived  the  most  daring  hopes.  It  w 
this  moment,  that  be  pronounced  the  sentence  of  er 
mnnicaCion  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  erea  flaU 
himself  with  the  hope  of  leading  an  expaUtion  ig 
England  in  person. 

So  far,  he  was,  however,  not  permitted  to  proceed. 
As  had  so  frequently  occurred  before,  a  revulsion  of  op 
now  took  place  in  the  court  of  France,  and  this,  tbougi 
casioned  by  trifling  circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  ' 
Tet  brought  about  great  changes  in  matters  of  the  hi, 
importance. 

The  king  became  envious  of  the  honour  gained  b 
brother  the  duke  of  Anjon,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Hoga 
at  Moncontonr,  where  he  had  commanded  the  troops ;  ai 
the  influence  acquired  by  the  duke  from  the  repoae  he 
thus  procured  to  the  country.  He  was  confirmed  in 
feeling  by  those  around  him,  who  were  equally  jefllo 
Anjou'a  followers,  and  who  feared  lest  power  should  go 
in  hand  with  the  honour  they  had  acquired.  Not  only 
the  advantages  gained  followed  up  with  the  utmoa 
difference,  and  after  long  delay ;  hnt  in  opposition  ( 
high  Catholic  party  led  hy  Anjou,  another  and  more  mw 
party  appeared  at  court ;  which  adopted  a  line  of  policy 
gether  diflereut,  made  peaoe  with  the  Huguenots,  and  ii 
the  Protestant  leaders  to  the  ooiirt.  In  the  year  156! 
French,  in  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  pope,  had  souj 
overthrow  the  queen  of  England ;  in  the  summer  of 
we  see  them  in  leagne  with  that  queen  lo  wrest  the  Ni 
lands  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  these  changes  were  too  sudden  and  to 
perfectly  matured,  to  hare  consistency  or  duration. 
most  violent  explosion  followed,  and  afi'^rs  resomeil 
jirevious  tlirectioo.  ,.. 


ASD  IN    FRANCE.  (41  | 

Tiere  can  be  no  doubt  timt  Catherine  ie  Metlid,  whil«  J 
kring  with  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  anil  earnestneBS  % 
I   pi)!icy  and   plana    of   the    dominant    party,    which    ' 
^ared  her  intereata,  ao  for  as  they  appeared  likely  to  assist 
tracing  her  youngest  Hon  Alen<;on  on  the  Engliali  throne, 
r  yet  concerting  the  measures  requisite  for  execnting  a 
!   of  policy  directly  opposed   to   them.     She  did  her 
t  to  draw  the  Huguenots  to  Paris;  numerous  as  they 
,  they  were  there  surrounded  and  held   in  check  by  « 
alation  far  more  numerous,  in  a  state  of  military  organiza- 
ind  easily  excited  to  fanaticiem.     She  had  previously 
a,  very  significant  intimation  to  the  pope  of  her  purposft 
B  proceeding,  bnt  had  she  still  felt  wavering,  the  o 
ices  of  the  moment  were  ench  bm  must  at  once  ha 
mined  her.     The  Hnguenota  were  on  the  point  of  gaining 
»the  feing  himself;  they  were  apparently  supplanting  the  I 
writy  of  the  queen-mother,  and  in  this  danger  she  hesitated  I 
mger;  with  the  irresistible  and  magic  power  that 
ed  over  her  children,  she  aroused  all  the  latent  fanaticism 
e  king;  it  cost  her  bat  a  word  to  make  the  people  take 
;  that  word  she  epoke.     Of  the  eminent  Hngnenots, 
e  was  pointed  ont  to  his  personal  enemy,  and   given 
F  to  his  vengeance,     Catherine  had  declared  herself  to 
^  for  the  death  of  six  men  only ;  the  death  of  these  alone 
i  she  take  upon  her  conscience.     The  number  niaasacred 
(fifty  thousand.* 

^ins,  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  perpetrated  in  the  Nether- 

waa  exceeded  by  the  French.   What  the  first  brought 

,   gradnatly,   with   deliberate   calculation,   and    with   a 

n  observance  of  legal  forms,  the  latter  accomplished  in 

eat  of  passion,  in  defiance  of  alt  forms  of  law,  and  by  the 

tf  a  populace  roused  to  a  fury  of  fanaticism.     The  result 

eared  to  be  the  same.     fJot  one  leader  was  left  whose  name 

ht  serve  a«  a  point  round  which  the  scattered  Huguenots 

Id  gather  ;  many  fled,  a  large  number  surrendered;  place 

t  place  roturned  to  attendance  on  the  mass,  the  preachera 

^  silenced.    With  pleasure  Philip  II.  saw  himself  imitated 


iPor  tbo  Bske  of  brevity,  I  here  refer  the  reader  to  my  diw 

yMMCTB  of  St.  Bartholomew  la  the  HiatoT.  Po^.  ZcnlUc^tn!!^  ■^.'Su 
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and  aurpaeaed ;  Le  offererl  Charles  IX.,  who  hail 
first  time  earned  a  rl<;ht  tn  be  Railed  the  moat  Christian  kin] 
to  assist  the  completion  uf  lits  undertaking  by  the  paver  i 
his  arms.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  celebrated  tbia  great  ew 
by  a  aolemn  procesHion  to  the  church  of  San  Luigi.  H 
Venetians,  who  seemed  to  have  no  particular  interest  in  ti 
matter,  expressed  in  official  despatches  to  their  ambaands 
their  satisfaction  at  "  this  farour  of  God," 

But  can  it  be  poaaible  that  crimes  of  a  character  M  eu- 
guinary  can  over  succeed  ?  Are  they  not 
uppoeition  to  the  more  profonnd  mysteries  of  hamaD 
to  the  Dndefined,  yet  inviolable  and  ever  active  principleitl 
govern  the  order  of  nature?  Men  may  blind  theniselreil 
a  time,  but  they  cannot  disturb  the  moral  laws  on  which  tin 
eiis1«nce  reposes ;  these  rule  with  a  necessity  inevitable 
that  which  regulates  the  course  of  the  stars. 


$  €.  Beiittance  of  the  Prglalartlt  in  the  Netherlatdi 
France,  and  Genaang. 

Macchiavel  advisee  his  prince  to  execute  the  craeltiMi 
shall  deem  necessary  in  rapid  succession,  but  gradnill/l 
Dermit  more  lenient  measures  to  follow. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  Spaniards  had  soogbt  i 
follow  this  advice  to  the  letter,  in  their  government  of  l! 
Notherlanda. 

They  appeared  to  be  themselves  at  length  of  opinion,  4 
property  enough  had  been  confisca,ted,  heads  enough  stn 
oS,  and  that  the  time  fur  mercy  had  arrived.  In  the  p 
1372,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Itfadrid  declares  hi»  M 
viction  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  obtain  his  pftnbn 
he  would  ask  for  it.  The  king  received  the  depntieirf  J 
Netherlands  very  favourably,  when  they  arrived  wilk 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  impost  of  the  tenth  peony,  I 
even  thanked  them  for  their  pains.  He  had  dotenuncd 
recall  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  to  replace  bim  by  a  more  cIhM 
goieiTior. 

But  it  wu  nan  tnQ  lat«.     Immediately  after  kite 
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ion  of  tliat  treaty  between  France  and  England,  which 
preceded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartlioloniew,  ihe  inBurrec- 
broke  out.  Alva  had  beUeved  his  work  at  an  end,  but 
itruggle  was  in  fact  only  then  befrinning.  He  defeated  the 
lemjwheiieyeT  he  met  thcni  in  the  open  field,  but  in  the  towni 
'  UoUand  and  Zealand,  wbere  the  religious  excitement  had 
let)  raoBt  profound,  and  where  Protestantism  had  attained  to 
more  effectual  orga,nization,  he  encountered  a  force  of  re- 
tance  that  he  could  not  overcome. 

In  Haarlem,  when  all  means  of  supporting  life  were  con- 
itned,  even  to  the  gnus  growing  between  the  stones,  the 
habitants  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers 
Itli  their  wives  and  children.  The  dissensions  prevailing  in 
eir  garrison  compelled  them  at  last  to  surrender,  but  they 
■d  shewn  that  the  Spaniards  might  be  resisted.  The  people 
t  Alhmar  declared  themselvea  for  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
s  moment  when  the  enemy  appeared  before  their  gates : 
sir  defence  was  heroic  as  their  resolution,  not  a  man  wonld 
ire  his  post,  however  severely  wounded ;  before  the  waJls 
Alkmar  the  Spaniards  received  their  first  effecfnal  repulse. 
^  country  breathed  agaJn,  and  new  courage  entered  the 

The  men  of  Leyden  declared,  that  rather  than  yield  they 
roold  devour  their  left  arms  to  enable  themselves  to  continue 
e  defence  with  their  right.  They  took  the  bold  resolution 
breaking  down  their  dams  and  calling  on  the  waves  of  the 
fcrth  Sea  to  expel  the  besiegers.  Their  misery  had  reached 
ts  ntmoat  extremity,  when  a  north-west  wind,  setting  in  at 
he  critical  moment,  laid  the  country  under  water  to  the 
^pth  of  several  feet,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
pordera. 

The  French  Protestania  had  also  regained  their  courage ; 
1  sooner  did  they  perceive  that  their  government,  notwith- 
tnding  tbe  savage  massacre  it  had  committed,  displayed 
riosolntion,  procrastinated  and  adopted  contradictory  mea- 

riB,  than  they  ngain  took  arms  and  soon  hurst  forth  anew. 
Etocheile  and  Sancerre  defended  themselves  as  Leyden  an^l 
UkDior  ha<l  done, — the  preaehers  of  peace  were  heard  ex- 
iMliDg  men  to  arms, — women  shared  in  the  combat  mtU 
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llieir  hnsbands  and  brothers.     It  was  the  heroic  age  of  B 
testaiitisra  in  weat^ni  Europe. 

The  acts  of  cruelty,  committed  or  Banctioned  hy  the  n 
powerful  prinocB,  were  met  by  a  reaatance  proceeding  b 
rarioue  nameleaa  points,  but  which  had  its  secret  origia. 
the  most  profound  religious  convictions,  and  which  ni 
of  force  could  overcome. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  tu  give  the  details  { 
follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  in  France  and  the  Neti 
lands, — this  would  lead  ns  too  far  from  our  principal  olj 
— they  are  besidea  to  be  found  in  many  other  books ;  it  n 
sdtlice  to  say  that  the  Protestants  maintained  their  ground 
In  the  year  1573,  and  again  in  the  following  years, 
French  government  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  enter  I 
negotiations,  from  which  the  Huguenots  gained  a  renewi 
former  con  cession  a. 

Id  the  Netheriands,  the  power  of  the  gnvemment  bad  fal 
to  ruin  in  the  year  157(1 ;  the  Spanish  troops  not  receif 
_  their  regalar  pay,  were  in  open  inisurrection,  and  all  the  | 
I  vinoea  had  united  againat  them,  those  which  had  hltb 
'  maintained  their  allegiance  with  ihose  which  bad  revd 
the  districts  remaining  in  a  great  menaure  Catholic,  with  d 
entirely  Protestant.  The  states -general  took  the  gOTeran 
into  their  own  hands,  appointed  captains-general,  goverl 
and  magistrates,  and  garti^ned  the  fortified  places  with  t 
own  troops  in  place  of  the  king's.*  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
concluded,  by  which  provinces  pledged  themselves  to  a 
the  Spaniards  and  keep  them  out  of  the  country.  Philt 
Spain  sent  his  brother,  who  might  bo  considered  a  Net 
lander  and  fellow-countryman,  to  govern  them  as  Charlo 
had  done  :  but  Don  John  was  not  even  acknowledged  I 
he  bad  promised  to  fulfil  the  principal  conditions  laid  bi 
him  {  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  m 
dismiss  the  Spani^ih  troops ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  maki 
first  movement  to  free  himself  from  the  restraint  that  foti 
,  than  all  parties  rose  against  him.    He  was  declsr 
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ij  of  tbe  country,  and  tlie  citiefs  of  the  provinces  called 
ler  prince  of  bis  hoaee  to  take  bis  place. 
le  principle  of  local  government  now  obtained  supremacy 
the  nionarcliical  power,  tbe  native  authority  was  victo- 

over  the  Spanish  rule, 
om  this  slate  of  things  various  ronsequences  necessarily 
I.  The  northern  provinces,  which  hail  conducted  the 
sition,  and  thereby  rendered  the  exiBting  circumstanceB 
ble,  at  once  acquired  a  natQntl  prepondeiauce  in  all  that 
ed  to  the  war  and  the  governmeut ;  it  thus  fullowed  that 
reformed  reUgion  was  propagated  through  the  whole 
It  of  the  Netherlasda.  It  was  received  in  Mechlin, 
bbIb,  and  Ypres.  The  people  of  Antwerp  divided  their 
;heB  between  the  two  confessions,  and  tbe  Catholics  wera 
oonally  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  the  choirs 
ose  churches  which  they  bod  so  lately  held  in  sole  poaaea- 
In  Ghent  the  Protestant  tendency  was  mingled  sith 
ril  commotion,  and  obtained  entire  supremacy.  The 
y  of  Ghent  had  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  the 
olic  church,  in  its  former  condition,  but  the  Slatea- 
ral  DOW  issued  an  edict  by  which  equal  liberty  was 
ed  to  both  confessions.  Thenceforth  Protestant  opinions 
I  rapid  advance,  even  in  those  provinces  that  were  princi-    , 

Catholic,  and  there  seemed  good  cause  for  the  expecto-    i 
^at  they  would  eventually  become  predominant  through- 
he  country. 

)w  changed  was  the  position  now  held  by  the  prince  of 
ge.  He  hod  but  lately  been  an  exile,  whose  best  hope 
to  obtain  pardon ;  he  was  now  possessed  of  a  well- 
lished  power  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  sheriff 
rart)  of  Brabant,  all-powerful  in  the  assembly  of  the 
I,  and  acknowledged  aa  their  chief  and  leader  by  a  great 
Dus  and  political  party,  which  was  making  rapid  pro- 
He  was  besides  in  close  alliance  with  all  the  Fro* 
its  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  with  his  neighbours 
formans. 


t!593-3> 
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The  aggressioua  of  the  Cathotica  were  reaiateJ  in  Germioji 
also  witli  a  furce  on  the  Proteatant  pan  which  seemed  to  pro- 
miae  the  most  important  reHulta. 

The  efTecta  of  this  resistance  were  apparent 
transaetions  of  the  empire,  in  the  aasemblioa  of  the  elect 
and  in  the  imperial  diet^  although  there,  the  German  Byst«ni 
conducting  a^irs  prevented  any  adequate  resalts  from  appei 
ing.  They  were  most  sensibly  felt,  aa  had  been  tlie  aggn^ 
sions  that  had  called  forth  the  resistance,  in  the  Eevesi 
territories  and  distinct  aovereigntiea  into  which  Germany  ml 
divided. 

It  was  in  the  spiritual  principalities,  as  we  ha 
the  question  was  most  earnestly  debated.  There  was  Bcarnl/ 
one  wherein  the  prince  had  not  attempted  to  restore  CaCht- 
liciam  to  its  ancient  supremacy.  The  Prolastants,  who  Ml 
their  own  strength,  retorted  with  efforts  equally  compreboi- 
sive,  and  laboured  with  equal  energy  to  bring  the  eocJeelM- 
tieal  sovereignties  themaelves  to  their  own  opinons. 

Id  tlie  year  1577,  Gebhard  Trnchaess  ascended  the  tieU 
episcopal  chair  of  Cologne.  This  wax  to  be  ascribed  in  |ctfi 
measure  to  the  influence  possessed  by  Count  Nuenar  over  tl* 
chapter,  and  perfectly  well  did  that  powerful  Protestant  knoV 
who  it  was  that  he  recommended.  It  is  certain  that 
acquaintance  with  Agnes  von  Manafeld,  which  is  said  (o  hiif 
influenced  his  decision,  was  not  required  to  determine  bis 
against  tbe  Catholics,  Even  at  his  solemn  entry  into  CologM 
when  the  clergy  met  him  in  proccssioQ,  he  did  not  allgU 
from  his  horse,  as  was  the  established  custom,  to  kisi  ill 
cross,  ^e  appeared  in  the  church  in  a  military  dreo,  n 
would  he  consent  to  perform  high  mass.  He  attached  hii 
se'f  from  the  very  first  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  hie 
cipal  counsellors  were  CalTiniats.*  Further,  he  did 
scruple  to  mortgage  land  in  order  to  raise  troops ;  wai 
to  secnre  the  attachment  of  the  nobles,  and  favoured 
of  the  guilds  of  Cologne,  which  bad  begun  to  oppose  tbe*- 
selves  to  Catholic  usages ;  all  circumstances  tendjng  to  a'  ~ 
the  existence  of  that  purpose  which  he  afterwards  mnnife 
openly — of  converting  hia  spiritual  sovereignty  ii 
electorate. 

*  iitHa,  Koat^  &  (^n^nsa  UU.,  t.  i.  p.  331. 
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Gebhard  T.'UcliBess  still  coaformed,  occasionally  nt  least, 
d  in  externals,  to  the  Catbolic  faith.  Tbe  adjacent  bishop- 
8  of  Westphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  contrary,  fell,  M 
i  have  already  obgerved,  inimediately  into  the  hands  of  Pro 
tantB.  The  elevation  of  Duke  Henry  of  Saze-Laiienburg 
e  moat  especially  important.  He  had  been  elected  while 
t  very  young,  and,  though  a.  firm  Lutberan,  to  the  arch- 
dioprio  of  Bremen ;  some  time  after  to  tbe  bisboprio  uf 
maburg,  and,  in  1577,  to  that  of  Paderbom.*  Even  in 
unster,  a  large  party,  including  all  the  younger  members  of 
>  chapter,  was  attached  to  his  interests,  and  but  fur  tbe 
«ct  intervention  of  Gregory  XIII.,  who  declared  a  reaig- 
tioD  actually  made  to  be  null  and  void,  he  would  have 
BB  elevated  to  that  me  also,  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  pre- 
nt  it  by  the  rigidly  Catholic  party.  Indeed,  these  Inst 
ire  still  unable  to  prevail  so  fat  as  to  secure  tbe  election  of 
IT  other  bishop. 

It  ia  obvious  that  a  powerful  impulse  must  hAve  been 
en  to  Protestant  opinions  in  Rhenish  Westphalia — wbcre 
y  had  before  been  widely  propagated — by  this  disposition 
I  the  part  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  chiefs.  There  needed  only 
I  fortunate  combination   of  circumstances,    some    nell- 


of  Pro- 

ce  of  this  event, 

regard   to  the 
e  have  seen  oc- 
I  in  the 
tr.  its 


red^  stroke,  to  secure  tbe  decided  predoi 
ntantism  in  that  district. 

All  Germany  would  have  felt  the  indueni 

■e  same   contingencies  wore  probable  ji 

ihoprics  of  Upper  Germany,  as  those  i 
uring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  empire ;  an 
rritories  where  the  restoration  had  begun,  n 
Ibrta  was  far  from  being  suppressed. 

How  keenly  was  this  truth  experience 
klthuar  of  Fulda!  When  it  was  seen  that  the  intercessions 
leighbonring  princes,  and  tbe  com]i]aints  laid  before  the 
at,  produced  no  effect,  but  that  tbe  abbot  persisted,  in  dis- 
eard  of  all,  to  complete  his  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
ith,  and  went  about  enforcing  his  regulations  thruughout 

I   abbacy;    he  was  one   day  encountered  at  Hanielburg, 
■itlier  be  had  gone  in  the  summer  of  1576,  for  the  firi~ 

Himehnanii,  OUcnburgiidies  CbranikoD,  i.  43A. 


.  by  tbe  Abbot 
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tiiutiuii  of  tlioBS  very  purposes,  was  3Bsai1ed  by  bis  noUl 
with  arms  in  their  liands,  and  imprisoned  in  his  c  ' 
nouse.  Finding  that  all  measures  were  taken  to  opj; 
liira,  that  his  neighbours  beheld  his  embarrasaraent  i 
Satisfaction,  &nd  that  the  bishop  of  "WiiTtzbarg  was  e 
■  assisting  his  enemies,  he  resigned  himself,  perforce, 
the  Abdication  of  the  government,  and  was  deprived  of 
dominions.* 

In  Bavaria  also,  Duke  Albert  found  his  parposes  edJI  i 
from  being  accomplirfied.  He  complained  to  the  pope  ill 
his  nobility  would  rather  forego  the  sacrament  altogether,  tl 
receive  it  in  one  hind. 

Bnt  it  was  of  much  higher  importance  that  Froteetontiii 
was  making  continual  progress  in  the  Austrian  provinn 
and  was  gradually  acquiring  an  acknowledged  and  legalii 
existence.  Under  the  visely-conductedgovemmentof  Sbj 
milian  II.,  it  not  only  gained  a  fixed  position  in  Aiut 
Proper,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Ens,  bnt  had  also  eiUn/ 
throughout  the  neighbouring  districts.  That  emperor  1 
scarcely  redeemed  the  county  of  Glatz  ftvm  the  dnkea 
Bavaria,  who  had  held  it  in  mortgage  (1567),  before  I 
nobles,  public  officers,  towns,  and,  finally,  the  larger  part 
the  people,  went  over  to  the  evangelical  confession.  " 
von  Pub«;liiitz,  tlie  captain-general,  established  a  Proi 
consistory  by  his  own  authority;  and,  upheld  by  th)^ 
Bometimes  proceeded  farther  than  the  emperor  would  have  i 
sired.  Gradually,  the  estates  there  also  obtained  a  high  Hf^ 
of  power  and  independence.  This  was  altogether  the  in 
prosperous  epoch  of  the  county ;  the  mines  were  thriving,  I 
towns  were  rich  and  flourishing,  the  nobles  well  educated! 
orderly,  waste  lands  were  reclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  »i 

*  Schannat,  Historia  Foldenrie,  pan  Hi.  p.  268,  A  lettsr  bn 
abbot  to  Pope  Gregory,  dated  Aug.  1.  1576,  Ix  particularlv  renivl 
Scbuinat  gives  it  tram  the  Archives  of  the  VsncBti.      "  ClunwiUi 

ditionia  meiE  episeopo  tmdatur,  nou  aliter  te  me  ac  cgnem  rabidiiiii  i 
fecturos.  turn  Sasuniie  et  Hassiie  priodpcs  in  iDeum  gregem  Immimi 
JlCalling  out,  tbaC  unlesa  I  conseDt  to  transfer  mj  authoritj  to  the  In 
tbcy  nili  destroy  me  as  thej  would  a  mad  dog,  oad  then  turn  tiie  pi 
of  Saionj  and  Reeie  upon  my  tloi:k.] 
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i  were  eatabliabed  among  tliem.*  Tho  cburcb  of  Alben- 
to  which,  ia  the  preBeot  day,  thoasande  of  pilgrims  an- 
lally  proceed  for  tho  purpose  of  kissing  hd  old  image  of  tbo 
irgin,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Protestant  preachers 
ring  siity  years.  +  Somo  time  later,  only  nine  Catholic 
Drghers  were  counted  in  the  capital,  while  there  were  three 
nidred  of  the  evangelicitl  faith.  Wo  cannot  bo  surpriaeil 
ai  Pope  Pius  Y.  sliould  feel  inexpressible  avcrsioD  to  t)je 
npenir  Maxim il Jan.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  conversa- 
I  turned  on  tbe  war  that  sovereign  was  engaged  in  with 
Tuihs,  Pins  declared  uutrigfat  that  he  knew  not  to  which 
I  be  least  wished  the  viotory.f  Protestantism  continued 
ler  these  circumstances  to  make  progress  even  in  the  in- 
ior  provinces  of  Austria,  over  which  the  emperor  did  not 
'le  immediatti  control.  In  tbe  year  15S8,  twenty-four 
^  ilicat  [lostors  were  already  counted  in  Carintbia ;  and  in 
171^  tbe  cajiital  of  Styria  had  only  one  Catholic  in  its 
ODciL  Not  that  the  evangelical  doctrines  found  a  support. 
thia  country  from  the  Arcliduke  Charles,  its  governor  :  on 
t  oontrary,  this  prince  introduced  tbe  Jeanits,  and  promoted 
ur  efTorts  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  but  Protestant  opin~ 
ts  prev^led  in  tbe  estates.^  In  tbe  diets,  where  religions 
Un  were  mingled  with  the  administration  of  government 
3  the  defence  of  the  country,  they  bad  the  upper  hand ;  for 
eiT  concession  they  made  in  political  matters,  they  demanded 
ll|;iODa  immunities  in  return.  At  tbe  diet  of  Brock  on  the 
Bnr,  held  in  1578,  the  archduke  was  compelled  to  accord 
a  free  exercise  of  the  evangolicaJ  religion,  not  only  In  the 
luns  of  tbe  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  where  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  but  also  in  tbe  four  important  towns 

•  Josepk  Kiigler'a  Chronilc  von  Olatz,  bd.  1.  hefl  ii.  p.  72.  The 
"  ~  WH  a  CBtholic  pariah  priest;  bis  vork  is  Terj  BCniible  and  meful, 
rom  1563  to  1G23  :  DocumentirCe  Bescbreibang  toq  Albendarf  (*n 
piinted  fragment  of  the  bbdig  chroDicle),  p.  36. 
;  nepolo,  Relatione  di  Fio  IV.  e  V. :  be  furtber  ndde,  ■■  Speaking  ol 
dctfn  of  the  Spiuiisb  prince,  the  pope  said  he  bad  heard  of  il  wi;h 
regret,  because  it  would  grieve  liim  to  see  tbe  domlDioDB  of  tie 
lie  king  fall  into  the  haodi  of  Che  Gennans." 
h>cb0r,  Hiatoria  SocieCaCii  Jeaa  Piovinriic  Austrise,  i.  iv.  IQG,  16*  i 
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of  GrfitB,  Jadonbnrg,  Klagenfnrt,  and  LMbacIi.*  TberenpoD 
the  Protestant  institutiona  were  regularly  organijud  in  tliMf 
provinces  as  in  the  imperial  t«rrit«rie&  A  Protestant  adm' 
Distration  of  the  chnrches  nas  established ;  a  regular  ^r9t«ai' 
preacliing  and  schools  arranged,  on  the  model  of  that  pieTut 
ing  in  Wiirtemburg.  In  some  instances,  a^  at  St.  Velt, 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  municipal  elections,t  aoi 
were  no  longer  admitted  to  provincial  offices.  Under  favoutt 
these  circumstances,  Protestantism  first  gained  the  asceni' 
in  a  country  so  closely  neighboaring  to  Italy.  The  impniia 
given  by  the  Jesuits  was  here  counteracted  by  the  most 
fast  opposition. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Austria,  of  the  German,  SolavoiWi 
and  Hungarian  tongues,  with  the  single  exception  of  ll 
Tyrol,  Protestantism  was  in  1578  the  predominant  religion. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  thtonghout  Germany  the  |iii 
gresa  made  by  Catholicism  was  met  by  successful  o^^mal^ 
ftnd  equaJ  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants. 


■         §  7.  Contrail*  exhihiled  in  other  parts  of  EHfOpt. 

The  epoch  we  are  con^-idering  is  indeed  a  most  remarkiUl 
one  ;  the  two  great  religious  tendencies  are  seen  once  mora ' 
active  conflict,  with  equal  hope  of  obtaining  the  aGeendann'. 

As  compared  with  former  times,  the  position  of  tbineiU 
materially  changed  :  at  an  earlier  period  each  party  bad  bM 
willing  to  treat  with  the  other;  reconciliation  had  beM 
attempted  in  Germany ;  a  way  seemed  prepared  for  it  ii 
France  ;  it  was  demanded  in  the  Netherlands ;  nor  did  i 
appear  to  be  impracticable,  since  toleration  was  in  some  phts 
practised.  But  the  spirit  of  opposition  bad  now  asannicdi 
more  bostije  and  threatening  aspect.    Tbron^'hoat  Europe  th 

•  Supplication  to  Lis  Imp.  Rom.  Maj,  and  intErce»3ion  of  th«  itet 
principalities  and  the  state,  in  Lehmana,  De  Pace  ReligiooU,  p.4Ut 
dociunent  wliich  serves  to  correct  the  statement  midr  """  *"--■  *■■*-■ 
Ann.  Ferdiiuuidei,  i,  6. 

r  Hermuin  Id  the  KlinitneriEcbea  ZeltBchrift,  t.  p. 
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antagonist  priuciplos  were,  ao  to  apeak,  now  provoking  each 
other  to  the  combat.  We  shall  be  amply  repaid  by  a  sUgh^ 
leview  of  the  general  state  of  things  as  existing  in  the  year 
"1578-9. 

Let  us  coraineiice  in  the  East  and  with  Poland. 
Here,  also,  the  Jesoits  had  made  their  way,  under  Banctioo 
«f  the  hishop^  who  sought  in  them  for  support  to  their  own 
~  Dower.  in  the  year  1369,  a  college  was  founded  for  them  in 
Bmunsberg,  by  Cardinal  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland.  They 
nettled  themBelvea  in  Pultnsk  and  Posen  likewise, — at  each 
jilace  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop.  The  Lutherans  of  Lithn- 
snia  proposed  to  establish  a  university  on  their  own  princi- 
^^les,  and  the  bishop  Valeriau  of  Wilna,  considering  it  highly 
teeeential  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this,  erected  a  Jesuit 
school  in  his  diocese.  He  was  old  and  failing,  and  desired  to 
Xnark  his  last  days  by  this  meritorious  action.  The  first 
imembera  of  the  society  arrived  in  his  see  in  the  year  1570.* 
Here,  aa  in  other  places,  the  first  result  of  these  efforts 
«nerely  was  that  Protestants  took  measures  to  maintain  their 
influence,  lu  the  convocation  diet  of  1573,  they  carried  a 
k^olution,  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were  secured  from 
^iffence  or  injury  on  account  of  religious  opiniona.f 

The  bishops  were  compelled  to  submit ;  the  example  of  the 
tDubles  in  the  Netherlands  was  brought  forward  to  prove  to 
hem  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  their  refus^.  The 
taoceedisg  kings  of  Poland  were  also  compelled  to  promise 
3  maintenance  of  this  reeolntiou.  In  the  year  1579,  the 
•■yment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy  was  suspended,  and  the  nuncio 
red  that  twelvo  hundred  parish  priests  were  rendered 
ititute  by  this  regulation.  A  high  court  of  judicature  was 
Established  in  the  same  year,  composed  of  laity  and  clergy 
"1  eqoal  numbers,  and  which  took  cognizance  even  of  eccle- 
aatical  disputes.  The  utmost  surprise  was  expressed  in 
!>ome  that  the  Polish  clergy  should  endure  a  tribunal  so 
■ODstttuted. 
The  contest  was  equally  animatod  in  Sweden  as  in  Poland, 

*  Sacohiiina,  Higtoria  Societatis  Jesu,  p.  ti.  lib.  viii.  114  ;  p.  iii.  hb.  t. 
f  »»3  i  Ub.  Ti.  103—108. 

•f  Fiedro,  Heiuicus  I.  rei  Folooanuu,  p.  111. 

.S  a  i 
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and  wna  accompanied  by  very  peculiar  circoinataDces, — thwt 
had  inmiediate  reference  to  the  person  of  the  aovereign,  "Iw 
was  indeed  the  object  of  the  struggle. 

In  all  tbe  sons  of  GuBlavua  Vasa — "  the  brood  of  King 
Gustavns,"  as  the  Swedes  called  tliem — there  was  a  very  m- 
usual  mixture  of  deep  reflection  with  impetuous  wilful neea,  of 
devotional  feeling  with  escesaive  violence. 

The  most  highly  cultivated  of  these  princes  was  John,  tk 
eecond  sou  of  GustavDS.  He  had  married  a  CaChoUc  priDr 
cesa,  Catlieiino  of  Poland,  who  had  shared  hia  priaon,  id  ll« 
rigorous  solitude  of  which  he  had  received  consolation  froro* 
Catholic  priest ;  thna  these  religious  disputes  awakened  Ki> 
particular  interest.  The  Swedish  prince  had  studied  dip 
fathers  to  gain  a  clearer  comprehension  of  tho  state  ti(  tlM  Jl 
church  from  the  earliest  times ;  he  looked  favourably  on  " 
books  treating  of  a  possible  reconciliation  between  the  t 
confessions,  and  his  attention  was  continually  oconpied 
questions  connected  with  this  subject  When  he  bee 
liing  he  made,  in  fact,  certain  approaches  towards  the  cbi 
of  Rome;  he  published  a  hturgy  on  the  model  of  that  a 
tioned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  which  the  Swedi 
divines  perceived  with  amazement  that  not  unlj  the  laaff 
but  even  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  BoDl 
church,  were  included.*  As  the  intercesdon  of  the  pop^l 
well  with  the  Gatholio  princes  in  general,  on  account  it  i 
Russian  war,  as  with  the  Spanish  court  in  particular,  wS 
regard  to  the  maternal  inherilaace  of  his  wile,  was  likely' 
be  essential  to  tho  interests  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  he  6 
not  hesitate  to  send  one  of  his  nobles  as  ambasadai 
Itome ;  he  even  permitted  some  few  Jesuits  from  the  Netba 
lands  to  settle  in  Stockholm,  where  he  committed  an  itii|M 
taut  institution  for  the  education  of  youth  to  their  ohar^ 

These  proceedings  naturally  excited  very  sanguine  lioftti 
Rome ;  and  Antonio  Possevin,  one  of  the  moat  clever  msii  I 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  selected  to  make  a  strenuous  efia 
for  the  conversion  of  King  John, 

In  the  year  1578,  Possevin  arrived  in  Sweden  :  Ltw  k!i 
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it  disposed  to  give  way  od  all  points ;  i^e  demandeJ  that 
ige  ehoutd  be  conceded  to  tlie  priests,  thiit  tbe  sacra- 
1  cnp  ahotdd  be  granted  to  tlie  laity,  that  mass  eliould 
formed  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  country,  that  tbe  church 
1  abandon  all  ita  claims  to  confiscated  property,  and 

other  concessions  of  similar  character.  PoBsevin  was 
.tboiiied  lo  decide  on  theae  questions,  bo  promised  only 

the  king's  demands  before  the  Apostolic  See,  and  then 
.ed  to  insist  on  the  dogmatical  points  of  controrer^. 
;aid  to  these  be  had  much  more  success.  After  some 
iterviews,  and  a  certain  time  for  reflection,  the  kin^ 
ad  bimself  resolved  to  make  the  "profesaio  fidei" 
ling  to  tbe  formula  of  tbe  council  of  Trent.  This  pro- 
;  of  iaith  he  did  in  fact  subscribe,  and  then  cnn- 
Poasevin  onca  more  inquired  if  be  submitted  to  the 
ent  of  the  pope  in  regard  to  tbe  sacrament  in  one  kind? 
replied  tha.t  he  did  so,  when  the  Jesuit  solemnly  granted 
bsolution. 

ronld  almost  appear  that  this  absolotion  was  the  king'a 
immediate  object  and  principal  wish.  He  had  caused 
other  to  be  pnt  to  death  ;  it  is  trno  that  tbe  estates  had 
■ualy  approved  tliat  measure,  still  it  was  the  death  of 
her,  and  was  accompanied  by  circomstanoes  of  extreme 
ce ;  tbe  absolution  he  had  received  seemed  to  give  peace 
mind-  Possevin  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  bo  per-  I 
I   to   turn   the   heart   of  this  prince.     John   arose   and 

himself  into  the  aims  of  his  confessor.  "  As  I  em- 
thee,"  he  exclaimed,  "  even  so  do  I  embrace  the  Catbu- 
th  now  and  for  ever."  He  then  received  the  sacrament 
ling  to  the  Catholic  ritual. 

viug  thus  snccussfully  accomplished  his  task,  Possevin 
led  to  Eome,  and  communicated  tbe  result  to  tbe  jiope  : 
so  imparted  it,  nnder  tbe  seal  of  secrecy,  to  tbe  inost 
^nl  Catholic  sovereigns.  There  now  remained  only  to 
jito  consideration  those  demands  of  the  Swedish  king, 
hich  he  made  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  his 
lions  principally  to  depend.  Possevin  had  great  addreffly 
■ery  eloquent,  and  possessed  conaideiuhle  talent  for  nego- 
n,  but  he  had  too  easily  persuaded  himself  that  his  end 
ittuned.      The  account  he  gave  induced  to\«  Qit^'gi'^ 
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to  believe  that  no  conceSflionB  were  necessary,  he  then 
demauiled,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  king  should  declare  1 
self  freely  and  unconditionally  a  Catholic ; — charged  ' 
lettera  to  that  effect,  and  with  indulgences  for  all  who  H 
return  to  the  Romnn  church,  the  Jesuit  departed  on 
gecond  journey. 

But  the  opposite  party  had  meanwhile  not  remained  i 
live ;  Protestant  princes  had  sent  warning  lettera  to  the  I 
for  intelligence  uf  bis  proceedings  had  spread  throng 
Enrope.  Chytnena  had  dedicated  his  work  on  the  Confa 
of  Augsburg  to  the  Swedish  sovereign,  and  had  thereby 
daced  a  certain  impreesion  on  thut  learned  prince. 
Protestants  did  not  again  lose  sight  of  him. 

Possevin  now  arrived,  no  more  as  on  the  previous  ocel 
in  the  usual  dress  of  civilians,  but  in  the  proper  costoB 
bis  order,  and  bringing  with  him  a  large  number  of  Calj 
books.  His  very  appearance  seemed  instantly  to  mall 
unfavonrable  impression.  He  hesitated  a  moment  to  pro 
the  papal  reply,  but  seeing  at  length  that  he  must  not  rer 
further  delay,  he  kid  it  before  the  king  is  au  audience- 
laated  two  hours.  Who  can  penetrate  the  secret  morea 
of  a  wavering  and  unsettled  mind  ?  The  monarch's 
esteem  was  perhaps  wounded  by  bo  positive  a  refusal  ol 
demands,  he  was  doubtless  convinced  that  nothing  was  t 
accomplished  in  Sweden  without  the  concessions  be  ba 
quired,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  abdicate  his  crown  foi 
aake  of  religion.  Enough — the  audience  was  deoisv^~ 
that  hour  the  king  betrayed  coldness  and  ftversion  toward 
envoy  of  the  pontiff.  He  required  bis  Jesuit  scboolmfl 
receive  the  eaor^ment  in  both  kinds,  and  to  read  mass  h 
Swedish  tongue ;  as  they  did  not  obey  him,  which  it 
they  could  not,  be  refused  to  continue  the  provision  ho 
allowed  them.  They  left  Stockholm  very  soon  after,; 
tbeir  departure  was  donbUess  not  caused  wholly  by  the  pli 
as  they  desired  to  liave  it  believed.  The  ProteatKUt  Di 
with  the  king's  younger  brother,  Charles  of  Sndennwia, 
was  disposed  to  Calvinism,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Ld 
neglected  no  means  that  might  increase  this  growing  ana 
The  sole  remaining  hope  and  stay  of  the  Catholica  wai. 
the  <]ueeD,  and  after  her  de«ith  lUe  heir  to  the  1' 
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time  the  stivereign  power  in  Sweden  continue*!  eMenlially 
?rotc«tant.* 
In  England,  tlie  government  became  daily  more  and  more 
laly  attached  to  the  reformed  opiniona,  under  Queen  Eliza- 
Sth.  But  in  that  kingdom  there  exiated  ssBailahlo  pointa  rt 
different  kind ;  the  country  was  filled  with  Catholics;  not 
tdy  did  the  Iriah  population  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  ancient 
'''i  and  ritual,  but  in  England  aluo  there  wus  probably  onc- 
of  the  people,  if  not—as  some  have  asserted — a  larger 
npoition  still  attached  to  Oatholicisni.  It  has  always 
Dcuioned  surprise  that  the  English  Catholics  should  have 
ibmitled  to  the  Proleatant  laws  of  Eiizabclh,  which  they  did 
.  least  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  reign.  They  took 
le  oath  required  from  them,  although  it  was  in  direct  oppo- 
tion  to  the  pupal  authority ;  they  attended  the  Protestant 
turohes,  and  thought  they  had  done  quite  enoagh,  if,  in 
nog  and  returning,  they  kept  together  and  avoided  the; 
Soiety  of  the  Protestants,  t 

,  A  firm  conviction  was  ncvcrtbelcsa  maintained  in  Home  of 
secret  attachment,  dl  wore  jierauuxled  that  nothing  more 
opportunity  or  ai>nie  slight  advantage  was  required  to 
ne  all  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom,  and  rouse  them  to 
iBistance.     Pius  V.  had  already  expressed  a  wish  that  he 

•  In  tiie  whole  of  this  KCcouiit,  I  confine  myBelf  to  tbe  rcpDrt*  of  the 
BtaiU  (which,  wi  far  SB  I  aa  discover,  were  never  used  befare).  as  they 
•f  be  fband  Bt  length  in  SsccUnm,  Hist.  Sodetatls  Jem,  &c.  parsiv. 
b.  Vi.  n.  M—Jd.  and  lib.  lii.  n,  S3_lll.  I  am  aniiaus  to  know 
betiwr  tha  coDlinuation  of  Themer's  Sebweden  und  leiae  Stellung 
HD  beiligen  Stuhl,  will  really  canjmuaicate  aay  thing  new  that  may  be 
rurtby  of  notice.  This  work,  filled  aa  it  ia  wilh  coarse  invecCives,  has 
^Thorto  eidted  pity  rather  Ihao  attentioQi  we  must  hope  that  "  they 
lOV  Dot  what  Ihey  do." 

f  Bdatione  del  preseDle  Stato  d'In|i;biIteiTa,  c&vata  da  ana  lettera 
litt>  di  Londrn,  Sic,  Roma,  1590  (printed  pamphlet),  agrees  entirelT 
■  tlua  lubject  with  n  paaaags  o(  Ribudancira,  De  Schlamate,  which 
Isllun  has  already  quoted  (Conitittitiomd  History  of  England,  i.  p.  162)  i 
id  ii  without  doubt    the  original   lource  :    [They  have  permitted  tbem- 

ivet  to  take  imploui  oaths  againit  tbe  anthoriCy  of  the  Apostolic  See; 

ltd  this  with  little  or  no  scruple  of  consdence.     And  then  Ibey  all  go 
pnmonly  to  the  synagogues  of  the  heretica,  and  lo  their  preaehingi 
■king  with  them  their  children  and  familiei.     They  consider  it  distinctii' 
nougb  if  they  go  la  church  before  the  heretio,  and  do  not  leave  it 
oompKDy.j 


k 
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oonld  ehcd  his  bloud  in  &a  expedition  against  Englanl  Tbt 
hope  and  thought  uf  sueli  an  enterprise  were  Dcver  abanlootij 
by  Gregory  XIII.,  wlio  was  much  disposed  to  einpliiy  l' 
martial  spirit  and  exalted  station  of  Don  John  of  Austnii 
its  accomplishment.  To  this  effect  he  despatched  lus  nim 
Sega,  who  had  been  with  Don  John  in  the  Netherlnnda,  iiit»| 
Spain,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  Philip  II.  to  "  "" 

undertaking. 

But  it  happened  that,  sometimes  from  the  king's  dioi 
tion  to  forward  the  ambitious  views  of  his  hrother,  aoni 
from  his  objection  to  being  involred  iu  new  political 
barrassmenta,  and  sometimes  from  other  obBtacles,  the  *t 
affair  came  to  nothing ;  these  vast  plans  had  to  he  resigiwt 
and  their  projectors  were  forced  to  content  themselves  willl 
less  magniGcent  enterprises. 

Fope  Gregory  next  fixed  hia  attention  on  Ireland, 
represented  to  him  that  there  wafi  no  people  more  strictly 
steadily  Catholic  than  the  Irish,  but  that  the  nation  was  t^ 
nonsly  maltreated  by  the  English  government ;  that  the  peopl 
were  despoiled,  disunited,  wilfully  kept  in  a  state  of  barbsMB 
and  oppressed  in  their  religious  convictions;  that  they  were  IhT^^ 
at  every  moment  prepared  for  war,  and  wanted  nottiiog  tM 
than  the  aid  of  a  small  body  of  troops;  with  five  thousand  nn 
Ireland  might  be  conquered,  since  there  was  not  a  fortiwi 
the  country  that  could  hold  out  more  than  four  days.*  H 
pope  was  easily  persuaded  to  believe  these  assertions.  The 
was  then  living  In  Rome  an  English  refugee,  named  Than 
Stukely,  an  adventurer  by  natnre,  but  possessing  in  a  remtt- 
able  degree  the  art  of  gaining  access  to  the  great,  and  4 
winning  their  confidence.  The  pope  had  appointed  him  b 
chamberlain,  had  created  him  marquis  of  Leinster,  and  i 

*  DiBcorsQ  sopra  il  Regno  d'lrlanda  e  deila  Geate  ehe  bisojoerii 
conquiatarlo,  facto  a  Gregorio  XIII.,  Library  at  Vienna,  Fagi^r.  M 
The  government  of  the  queen  is  declared  to  be  a  tyranny  :  peiiiinltt' 
Kuthority  to  English  ministers,  who  practise  every  art  of  tyrmny  K 
that  kingdom  to  enrich  themselves ;  ai,  for  example,  tranEportJug  >U  1M 
commodities  ot  the  country  into  England  ;  taiiog  the  peopit  * — -'-•'•' 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges ;  and  fomenting  norm 
among  the  natives  of  the  country ;  the  English  not  wishing  thai 
Inhabitants  iJionld  learn  ths  d'fference  Uetwean  living  in  freedom  UJI 
servitude.] 
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nded  foity  thousand  sciidi  to  furaish  him  with  ships  and 
r  On  the  French  coast  Stuteiy  waa  to  be  joined  by 
ildine,  an  Irish  exile,  commanding  a  email  body  of  troops 
ih  he  had  got  together,  also  at  the  pope's  expense, 
ip  of  Spain  had  no  wisli  to  engage  in  war,  but  ho  was 
to  give  Elizabeth  occupation  at  home,  and  therefore 
ributed  a  aum  of  money  towards  this  enterprise,* 
lely,  however,  most  unespectedly  allowed  himself  to  be 
|Mded  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  of  King  Sebaatian  to 
\  with  the  fowe  destined  for  Ireland,  and  he  lost  his  life 
it  serrice.  Geraldine  waa  thus  left  to  make  the  attempt 
;  he  landed  in  June,  1579,  and  at  first  gained  soma 
ntages,  having  seized  the  fort  commanding  the  harbour  of 
nick.  The  earl  of  Desmond  was  abo  in  arms  against 
[iieen,  and  the  whole  island  was  thrown  int«  commotion. 
one  misfortune  soon  followed  another,  the  most  seriotu 
the  death  of  Geraldine  himself,  who  was  killed  in  a 
lish.  After  this  the  earl  of  Desmond  could  no  longer 
ont,  the  supplies  sent  by  the  pope  were  insutBcient,  the 
y  expected  did  not  arrive,  and  the  English  remained 
rioos.  They  pnniabed  the  insurgents  with  fearful 
ty :  men  and  women  were  driven  into  baras  and  barnt  to 
I,  children  were  strangled,  all  Munsfer  was  laid  waste,  ■ 
Snglish  colonists  took  possession  of  the  devastated  pro^  I 

Catholicism  were  ever  again  to  raise  its  head  in  the 
Dions  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  in  England  it-self  that  the 
ipt  must  be  made ;  but  this  could  manifestly  not  be  done 
the  political  relations  of  Europe  should  bo  altered.  And 
)  pope  desired  to  secnre  that  the  English  Catholics  should 
Due  attached  to  the  faith,  if  he  wished  to  find  them  ] 
olic  when  the  time  for  active  exertion  should  arrive,  it 
indispensable  that  spiritual  aid  should  be  supplied  to    1 

illiam  Allen  first  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  into  ] 

Venty  thouiand  Kadi,  BCcording  to  the  nuncio  Sega,  in  bis  Rcls- 

Boinpendiosa  (MS.  of  the  Berlin  Library);   [He  also  made  grants  to 

Dn  d' Acres,  to  Signor  Carlo  Buono,  and  oilier  English  nobleiaeD 

Madrid,  whom  he  urged  to  eo  on  this  eipediUon,  tigether  vitik 

lionsia  of  IfeUod.] 


r 

li 
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one  body  the  young  Engliah  Catholics,  who  were  sent 
conUnent  for  the  prosecntJon  of  their  studies,  and,  olii( 
the  aid  of  Pope  Gregory,  he  founded  a  college  for  tl 
Douity.  But  this  did  not  eeem  sufficient  to  the  po] 
wialied  to  provide  a  retreat  for  these  young  men  bene 
eyes  ""d  where  they  might  be  more  secure  am 
tranquil  than  at  Douay,  in  ^he  turbulent  Netherlam 
therefore  established  an  English  eoliege  in  Rome,  end( 
with  a  rich  abbey,  and  placed  it,  id  the  year  1579,  aa 
eare  of  the  Jesuits.* 

No  student  was  admitted  into  this  college  uatil  be  h 
pledged  himself  to  return  to  England  on  the  oompletioi 
studies,  and  there  preach  the  faith  of  the  Soman  ' 
They  were  prepared  for  that  purpose  exclusively.  Es 
religious  enthusiasm  by  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Ij 
the  missionaries  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
converdon  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  placed  before  1 
models  for  tbeir  imitation. 

Some  of  the  older  students  soon  entered  on  this  care 
the  year  1580,  two  English  Jesuits,  Persona  and  O 
returned  to  their  native  countiy ;  constantly  pursoet 
polled  to  adopt  feigned  names,  and  to  assume  various  di 
they  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  capital,  wher 
separated,  the  one  travelling  through  the  northern,  li 
through  the  southern  counties.  They  usually  took  i 
abode  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Catholic  noblea  Their 
wae  always  aonounced,  but  the  precaution  was  coi 
taken  of  receiving  them  as  strangers.  A  ohaf 
meanwhile  been  prepared  in  the  most  retired  part 
house,  into  which  they  were  conducted,  and  wh 
members  of  the  family  were  assembled  to  receive  the 
diction.  The  missionary  rarely  prolonged  his  slay 
one  night.  The  evening  of  his  arrival  was  employe 
ll^ous  preparation  and  confession  ;  on  the  following  i 
mass  was  read,  the  sacrament  administered,  atii  a 
preached.  All  the  Catholics  who  were  in  the  neighb 
attended,  and  the  number  was  sometimes  very  grea 

*  The  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  m  Sacchiniie.  fun  ii.  lib.  n.  i 
10 — 30,  m&jtaeheit:  compared  vitbCBoideii 'a  Stutements.  Rem 
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that  for  nine  hondred  years  had  raled  enpreme  nver 
island,  waa  tliua  once  more  inculcated  witii  the  addeil 
jstery  and  novelty.  Secret  eynods  were  held,  a 
ing-press  was  set  op,  £rst  in  a  village  near  London,  and 
Vude  in  a  lonely  house  in  a  neighbouring  wood :  Catholic 
once  more  appeared,  written  with  all  the  readiness 
ability  derived  from  constant  praf^tice  in  controversy,  and 
with  much  elegance;  the  impression  these  works 
need  was  strengthened  by  the  impenetrable  eecrecy  of 
The  immediate  result  of  these  proceedings  was, 
the  Catholica  ceased  to  attend  the  Protestant  service, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  the  qneen;  and 
the  opposite  party  insisted  on  tlietr  opinions  with  in- 
violence,  while  pereecntion  became  more  severe  and 


ver  the  principle  of  Catholic  restoration  had  not 
gth  enough  to  acquire  the  ascendancy,  its  effect  was  to 
perate  both  parties,  and  to  render  them  more  implacable. 

example  of  this  was  afforded  by  Switzerland,  althongli 
canton  had  long  possessed  the  right  of  self-government 
ligious  affairs,  and  the  dissensions  arising  from  time  to 
,  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  confederation,  and  the 
pretation  of  the  clauses  concerning  religion,  in  the 
renant  of  public  peace "  (Jjandfriedens),  were  very  ] 
ty  Bet  at  reet.f 

it  the  Jesuits  found  their  way  into  that  country  also ;  at  ' 
istance  of  a  colonel  in  the  Swiss  guard  of  Bome,  thej  I 
inted  themselres  in  Lnceme,  in  the  year  1374,  where  I 
met  with  u  cordial  reception  and  zealous  support,  more  ' 
rially   from    tlie    family   of  Pfyffer-t        Ludwig   Pfyffer 

appeared  to    have  expended  thirty  thousand  gulden 

3m  Cunpiuii  Tita  et  Msrtjriuni ;  Ingoldstsdii,  I5S1;  also  Sao- 

be  most  important  waa  doubtless  that  relallag  to  the  fate  of  Uie  ctbd- 
party  settled  in  Loesmo,  respecting  which  F.  Meyer  made  a  report 

6,  prepared  from  original  documents.  The  Protestant  csntooB  as. 
to  that  interpretation  of  the  dispBted  articie  which  favoured  thB 

lio,  and  alloned  that  tlie  eiangelical  party  should  be  compelled  to 

icir  country.    They  had  completely  diMppeared  from  the  canton  iu 
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towards  the  erection  of  a  Jesuits'-  college.  Philip  of  8 
and  the  Guises  are  also  said  to  have  contributed  mone; 
that  purpose,  and  the  pope  did  not  fail  to  display  tus 
-wearied  genijroBity  towards  iostitatious  of  this  clutii 
by  furnJBhing  the  means  for  procuring  a  library.  The  JN 
of  Lucerne  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  those  things ;  thej" 
an  expreSB  memorial  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  eotra 
that  he  would  not  deprive  them  of  those  fathers  of  the  m 
already  in  their  city.  "  They  were  moat  ansioua  to  see 
youth  brought  up  in.  sound  learning,  and  above  all  in  ; 
and  a  Christian  life."  They  promised  him,  in  return,  tu  i 
neither  paina  nor  labour,  neither  life  nor  means,  to  sen 
Bociety  in  every  thing  they  should  desire.* 

An  opportunity  was  soon  presented  them  of  provinj 
renewed  zeal  for  Catholicism  in  a  matter  of  som 
sequence. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Berne,  and  now  endeavoured  to  draw  So 
and  Froibui'g  into  the  same  alliance.  These  towns  haif 
commonly  adhered  to  Berne  in  political  affairs,  tlioagh  I 
religions  matters.  With  respect  to  Soleure  the  attempi 
ceeded, — a  Catholic  city  received  the  very  centre  of  W( 
Protestantism  into  its  protection.  Gregory  XlH 
alarmed,  and  turned  bis  best  efforts  te  withhold  at 
Freiburg  from  the  league.  Imceme  then  came  to  bli  i 
ance.  An  embassy  from  that  oantfln  joined  its  labo 
those  of  the  papal  nuncio,  and  the  people  of  Freibnrg  n< 
declined  the  proposed  alliance,  but  even  invited  the  Jeo 
their  city,  where,  with  the  aaaialance  of  Gregory,  they 
lished  a  college. 

The  effects  of  Carlo  Borromeo'a  esertiona  also  b^ 
make  themselves  apparent.  His  influence  had  exi 
particularly  to  the  \V"ald  cantons.  Melchior  Lossi, 
damman  of  Unterwalden,  was  esteemed  the  especial  tn 
the  archbishop.  Borromeo  first  sent  Capnchina  into  tht 
t^,  and  these  friars  produced  great  impresason  on  ti 
of  the  mountain  districts,  by  the  rigour  and  (' 
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es ;  ttey  were  followed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Helvetic 
vrhich  the  archbishop  had  founded  for  that  expreta 

s  of  tbeir  influence  were  soon  to  be  discovered  in  all 
£^rs.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1579,  the  Catholic  cantons 
id  a  treaty  with  tbe  bishop  of  Basle,  in  which  tbey 
,  not  only  to  protect  hint  in  religious  matters,  but  also 
i  to  bring  back  "  to  the  true  Catbolic  faith,"  if  occa- 
uld  serve,  whoever  among  his  subjects  had  gone  over 
Protestant  opinions.  This  engagement  was  evidently 
3d  to  arouse  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  tbe  cantons. 
irdingly  diasensiuns  became  more  decided  and  bitter 
ly  bad  been  for  a.  long  time.  A  papal  nuncio  arrived, 
9  received  in  the  Catholic  cantons  with  every  possible 
reverence,  while  in  tbose  of  tbe  Frotestanta  be  n 
led  and  insulted. 


-  §  8.    Criiii  in  the  Netherlandt. 

^eral  state  of  things  in  Europe  wa£  at  thattimeMWe 
it  to  describe.  Restored  Catbolictsm,  under  tbe  form  it 
imed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  bad  made  an  extensive  in- 
jn  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had  gained  important  con- 
3  Germany,  and  bad  made  considerable  advances  in 
)untries,  but  in  all  it  bad  encountered  determined 
m.  In  France  the  Protestanta  were  secured  by 
B  privileges  and  by  the  strength  of  tbeir  position — 

and  political.  In  the  Netherlands  they  held  the 
Kj.  They  were  triumphant  in  England,  Scotland, 
Korth.  In  Poland  tbey  bad  extorted  stringent  laws 
own  &vour,  and  had  gained  extensive  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.     Throngbont  tbo  territories  ot 

they  confronted  tbe   government,    armed  with  the 
immunities  of  the  provincial  states.     In  Lower  tier- 
le  ecclesiastical  institution  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
piag  material  change, 
is  position  of  affairs,  vast  importance  was  attached  t; 


1 
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the  iiBua  of  the  struggle  In  the  Netherlaods,  whuro  tin  \ 
pie  were  contionally  resorting  to  arms. 

It  was  impossihle  that  Philip  II.  could  intend  to  i^ 
those  meaaiires  which  had  already  suffered  so  mgnal  a  full 
he  was  not,  indeed,  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  It  was  hit  j 
fortune  to  receive  the  assistance  of  friends  who  pKsa 
themselves  spontaneoualy.  Protestantism,  also,  was  arfa 
in  its  progress  by  an  obstaele  at  once  nnexpecteil  huiI  in 
mountable.  We  shall  be  well  repaid  for  devotdug  » i 
time  to  the  coasideration  of  this  important  event 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  U 
parties  in  the  provinces,  that  the  prince  of  Oiaage  sh 
posBesH  so  large  an  extent  of  power, — -loaat  of  all  wu 
satiafiwtory  to  the  "Walloon  nobility. 

Under  the  govemmeDt  of  the  king,  these  nobles 
ever  been  the  first  to  take  horse  in  all  wara,  moat 
in  those  with  France  ;  it  thus  happened  that  the  leadoi 
note,  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  follow,  bad 
quired  a  certain  independence  and  authority.  Undn 
government  of  the  states,  the  nobles  found  themselvea,  9' 
contrary,  placed  in  the  background  ;  their  pay  was  iri^ 
the  array  of  the  slates  conaiBted  principally  of  Datoh.  8 
liah,  and  Qennana,  who,  being  undoubted  ProtestasUi  • 
joyed  the  largest  share  of  confidence. 

When  the  Walloons  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  OheDt,li 
had  hoped  to  obtain  a  leading  influence  in  the  genenl  >& 
of  the  coiiotry,  but  the  result  was  altogether  contM] 
power  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  piiiUI 
Orange  and  his  friends  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 

But  the  personal  disaifection  thus  occasioned  was  notl 
— religious  animosities  combined  with  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  tlie  fact  ia  certsui,!! 
in  the  Walloon  provinces  but  little  sympathy  was  ever  era 
towards  the  Protestant  movements. 

In  these  districts  tlie  new  bishops,  almost  all  men  of  gH 
practical  ability,  had  been  peaceably  installed.  The  (• 
Arras  was  held  by  Francois  de  Richardot,  who  had  »J* 
imbibed  the  principles  of  Catholic  restoration  in  the  wm 
of  Trent,  and  who  was  the  subject  of  incessant  prais*  I 
the  eleguiQQ  and  leunioa  that  he  united  wt'tli  f^n*  ■ 
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tity  in  Lis  fKBchiag,  as  well  ae  for  the  zeal,  tempered 
Mqnaintance  witb  the  world,  evinced  in  hia  life.*  The 
op  of  Namar  waa  Antoine  Haret,  a  Dominican,  endowed, 
Upa,  with  less  worldly  prudence,  but  also  a  member  of 
eouncil,  and  equally  lealoaa  for  the  promulgatiun  of  its 
ts  and  the  enforcement  of  their  flpirit.+  The  see  of 
Oroer  was  occupied  by  Gerard  do  Hamericourt,  one  of  the 
est  prelates  in  all  the  provinceg,  and  who  was  also  abbot  of 
Berlin.  Hia  ambition  was  to  promote  the  education  of 
yonth  in  his  diocese:  he  fonnded  many  BchoolB,  and  was 
first  who  founded  a  college  for  the  Jesuita  in  the  Netlier- 
Is,  supported  by  fixed  revennea.  Under  these  and  other 
ia  of  the  church,  Artois,  Hainaiilt,  and  Namur  remained 

race,  wliile  all  the  other  provinces  were  exposed  to  the 
tnrbulence  of  the  iconoclastic  riota,|  and  in  conseqnence, 
le  districts  bad  not  been  so  heavily  visited  by  the  reaction 
tor  Alva.J  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  were 
nssed  with  but  short  delay  in  the  provinciai  councils  and 
»Banayiiods,and  their  provisions  were  at  once  enforced.  The 
lence  of  the  Jesuits  extended  rapidly  from  8L  Omer,  and 
'.  more  effectually  from  Douay.  Philip  II.  had  established 
niveraity  at  Douay  in  order  that  such  of  his  subjects  as 
ke  the  French  language  might  have  opportunity  fur  study 
kaat  leaving  their  country.  This  was  in  fiirtherance  of 
>  strict  ecclesiastical  coustitation  which  it  was  the  purpose 
Philip  to  introduce  throughout  his  dominions.  Not  far 
D  Douay  stood  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Anchin.  At  the 
e  when  the  fnry  of  the  iconoclaats  was  raging  in  almost 
ry  other  part  of  tlte  Netherlands,  the  abbot,  John  Len- 
lear,  was  there  engaged  with   his   monks  in  the  practice 

Guet,  Histolre  Eccl^iutiqiie  des  Paji'Baa,  p.  143,  describes  him 
■ubtle  snd  solid  in  docCriae,  forceful  in  rewoning,  rich  in   matter, 
Ati  in  InQguage,  Euid  grave  in  loiinaer ;  but,  above  >U,  the  eioctlent    ' 
J  md  virtue  t^at  shone  in  his  life,  gave  cfFectoal  persuasion  to  hfi 
■d..] 

:  HaTensius,  De  Erectione  Novorum  E^pisoopatuum  ia  Belgio,  p.  50. 
'•  Hopper,  Recoeil  et  Mfmorisl  dee  Troobles  des  Pa;s-Bas,  93,  98. 

According  to  Viglii  Comraentariua  Rerum  actaruni  super  impo. 
me  Decimi  Denarii,  in  Fapendrcabl;.  Analects  i.  I.  292,  the  teatb 
BT  was  imposed  on  them  nith  the  aisurance  that  it  ihoulil  aa(  b« 
U;  amcted 
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of  the  spiritual  esercises  of  Ignatius  Lojola: 
the  sntiiuBia^m  excited  by  these  exercises,  he  detemd 
inHtitute  a,  olle^  of  Jesuits  in  the  new  universitj,  and 
ii  from  the  revenues  of  hie  abbey,  It  was  opened  accui 
in  the  year  1568,  immediately  ubttuaed  a  cert^n  ia 
dence  of  the  university  authorities,  and  rapidly  H 
unusual  prosperity.  Eight  years  afterwards,  the  floa 
state  of  this  university,  even  oa  regarded  liters 
principally  attributed  to  the  Jesuits.  Not  onlv  m 
vith  pioua  Biiid  diligent  young  men,  nnt  ti 


onlV  m 

colleges  also  had  greatly  profited  by  the  emulsitioii  it  I 
Already  was  the  whole  university  supplied  with  th« 
from  this  college,  and  the  provinces  of  Artcis  and  £ 
received  uumerous  priests  from  the  samo  source.* 
dually  became  the  central  point  of  modem  Catholirien 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  yeaj-  1578,  the  1 
provinces  were  conadered  among  their  conteoiporarit 
according  to  their  own  expression,  in  the  highest 
CathoJict 

But  this  religious  organization  was  endangered  nob 
the  political  claims  of  the  provinces  by  the  increaaii 
dominance  of  Lutheran  opinions. 

At  Ghent  the  form  aasumed  by  Protestauttism  was 
in  the  present  day  we  should  tall  revolutionary.  Tl 
ancient  liberties  which  had  been  crushed  by  Charia 
1 539,  had  never  been  forgotten.  The  atrocities  of  A] 
excited  peculiar  exasperation  in  that  city.  The  popol 
fierce  and  ungovernable,  much  inclined  to  taag^bi 
and  violently  enraged  against  the  priests.  Two  duing 
of  the  people,  Imbizo  and  Bjhove,  avajled  themaf 
those  tumultuary  feelings.  Imbize  conceived  the  ida 
Uiblishiog  a  repubhc,  and  iancied  that  Ghent  would 

*  Teatimomum  Thoms  Stapktoni  (rector  of  the  muTaritf 
jear  U76,  in  Sacchioiu,  iv.  iv.  124:  [Artoia  and  Hunaiilt  I 
nmay  pastors  from  time  college  of  the  fathers,  and  oar  Dnireniq 
cdied  from  it  majiy  excellent  and  learned  divines.]  Still  higher 
TdIIow,  but  maj  be  omitted,  and  the  rather  as  Stapleton  wu  t 

f  Michiel,  Relalinne  £  Francia:  [The  count  (Qm  goTenor 
luolt)  is  moat  (Jatholic,  as  ia  oil  that  region,  together  with  the  d 
Artols,  itbicb  ia  t^atxat,  ta  it.l 
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>r  Rome.     They  oommeiiced  tbeir  procwedings  at  tlie  mo- 
wlien  their  gaveruur,  Arechot,  was  holdiBg  a  meeting 

certain  bisLups  a,Dd  Catliolic  leudeni  of  tho  neighbonring- 

B,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  together  with  himself, 
bey  next  restored  the  ancieut  constitution,  with  modifications, 
■will  be  readily  supposed,  which  secured  to  themsclvea  the 
naesion  of  power.  They  laid  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
Mreb,  abolished  the  bishopric,  and  confiscated  the  abbeys. 
^M  hospitals  tind  monasteries  they  converted  into  barrBcks, 
id  finally  they  endearoured  to  introduce  a.  similar  order  of 
lags  among  their  neighbours  by  force  of  arms.* 
Now  it  happened  that  some  uf  the  leaders  taken  prisoners 
Ith  the  governor,  belonged  to  the  "Walloon  provinces,  where 
10  troops  of  Ghent  were  already  making  incnraions.  All 
bo  were  disposed  to  the  Protestant  opinions  began  to  arouse 
lemselves,  and  the  democratic  paaaions  of  the  people  were 
illed  in  aid  of  the  religions  excitement,  as  had  been  done  in 
hent.  In  Arras  a,  tninult  was  raised  against  the  senate. 
¥en  &om  Douay  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  a  commotion 
'  the  people,  apite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  council ;  and 
thoogh  not  compelled  to  absent  themselves  more  than  four- 
en  days,  yet  the  circumstance  was  one  of  great  importance. 
i  St.  Omer  they  maintained  their  ground  only  by  the  special 
otection  of  the  council. 

The  civic  magistracy,  the  provincial  nobility,  and  the 
Hgy,  were  all  at  the  same  time  endangered  and  oppressed. 
hey  aaw  themaeives  menaced  by  a  revolution  equally  de- 
nctive  with  that  which  bad  just  occurred  in  Ghent ;  it  is 
lerefoTe  not  surprising  if  in   this  peril  they  slionld  have  re- 

le  to  every  possible  means  of  defence.     They  first  sent 
troops  into  the  territory  of  Ghent,  which  they  cruelly  de- 

ited,  and  then  looked  around  for  some  aJIiance  from  which 
iBy  might  derive  a  more  certain  security  than  was  afforded 
'  their  connection  with  tho  general  nnion  of  the  Netherlands. 
Don  John  of  Austria  was  not  backward  in  turning  this  dis- 
ndoQ  of  mind  to  bis  own  purposes. 
If  we  consider  the  conduct  and  measures  of  Don  John  in 

•  Van  der  Vynkts 
^Ditt  2.  This  Eectii 
rt  of  the  whole  worl 
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^^^H  the  Netherlands  from  a  general  point  of  view  only,  w 
^^^H  almoBt  inclined  to  think  that  tbey  prodnced  no  results ; 
^^^H  his  existence  parsed  awav  without  leaving  a  trace,  u  i 
^^^H  done  without  Eatis^tion  to  himsell  Bnt  if  we  en 
^^^H  more  closely  what  his  poeition  was,  what  his  sctjons  ' 
^^^^H  «nd  what  consequences  reanlted  &om  his  measares,  wa 
^^^H  find  that  to  him  above  all  otKer  persons  must  be  attril 
^^^H  the  settlement  of  the  Spanieh  Netherlands.  Don  Joh 
^^^H  dearoured  for  some  tjnie  to  abide  by  the  tenns  of  the  t 
^^^V  of  Ghent,  bnt  the  independent  position  assumed  by  the  il 
^^^^  with  that  held  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  much: 
r  powerful  than  hi mselt — the  viceroy, — and  theenspicionsl 

||  tained  by  each  party  against  the  other,  made  an  open  r^ 

\  inevitable ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  begin  the  war.     Thi 

I  doubtless  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  brother,  bnt  il 

'l  ouavoidable.     There  were  no  other  means  by  which  be  I 

I  hope  to  secure  a  single  province  to  the  sovereignty  of  9l 

i|  but  by  adopting  this  metbod  he  succeeded.     He  retained 

session  of  Luxembourg,  he  invested  Namur,  aiid  the  ball 
Oemblours  made  bim  master  of  Louvaia  and  Limbnie 
the  king  desired  to  recover  his  power  in  the  Nethen 
that  was  not  to  be  effected  by  treating  with  the  states-gta 
whioh  was  manifestly  impracticable ;  it  could  only  be  > 
by  a  gradnal  subjugation  of  the  separate  districts ;  utb4 
terma  of  convention  or  force  of  arms.  This  system  Don  i 
adopted,  and  it  soon  laid  open  to  him  the  most  cheering 
epects.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  old  attachment  <i 
Walloon  provinces  to  the  Burgundian  race,  and  had  the  | 
fortune  to  gain  over  to  his  party  two  men  of  great  powei 
influence,  Pardiea  de  la  Motto,  gcvemor  of  Qrarelineat 
Matthien  Monlart,  bishop  of  Arrae  * 

These  were  the  men  who,  after  the  early  defttb  of  i 
John,  condncfed  the  n^otiations  on  which  every  thing 
peaded,  with  great  zeal  and  snccessfn]  skill. 

*  That  thejr  were  giined  over  during  the  life  of  Don  John  tjf 
from  the  two  paisages  fbUowing )  IbC,  Slraik,  ii,  1.  p.  19  :  [Famliea! 
MoCte  had  not  onljr  BigniGed  to  Uon  John  that  he  nould  rcmme  hii 
pBDce  to  the  king,  but  promised  to  bring  over  all  be  could  with  U 
2nd,  Taaiit :  [The  blEhop  of  Arras,  who  was  recDUciled  to  the  kil 
'     time  of  Don  John.] 
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Do  la  Uotte  amled  himself  of  the  increiLBiug  hatred  against 
I  ProteHtants.  He  effected  the  removal  of  many  gaixiBonH 
onging  to  the  states  from  the  fortresses  they  occupied, 
bI;  on  the  ground  that  they  might  be  Protestant,  and  con- 
red  that  a  decree  should  bo  issued,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
r,  by  the  nobles  of  Artois,  escluding  all  who  professed  the 
{ormed  opinions  from  that  proyinoe ;  which  decree  was  at 
e  carried  into  execution.  After  this  commencement,  Mat 
i»a  Moulart  turned  all  his  efforts  to  the  effecting  a  reoon- 
iation  with  Philip.  He  began  by  imploring  the  assistance 
Gi>d  in  a  solemn  procession,  which  he  conducted  through 
B  whole  city ;  and  it  was,  in  fa<;t,  a  very  difficult  enter- 
iae  tbat  bo  bad  nndertakeu ;  for  among  other  things,  he 
d  occasionally  to  bring  about  a,  coalition  between  men  whoso 
lime  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Ho  proved  hiiii- 
[f  to  be  shrewd,  conciliating,  and  indefatigable,  and  bis  en 
ftTours  were  entirely  sncceaaful. 
Alexander  Farnese,  the  anecessor  of  Don  John,  posaeaaed 
)  inestimable  gift  of  persuading,  attaching,  and  inspiring 
ting  confidence.  Kb  was  asaieted  by  Francis  de  Ricbardot, 
Ipbew  to  the  bishop ;  "  a  man,  *  says  Cabrera,  "  of  keen 
netiation  and  sound  Jadgment  in  various  affairs,  and  expe- 
BDced  in  all ;  he  was  capable  of  conducting  every  sort  of 
Uinese,  be  its  nature  what  it  might"  Sarrazin,  abhot  of 
t,  Vaast,  was  also  his  zealous  supporter;  of  him  the  same 
kbrera  says,  "  He  was  a  great  politician,  with  an  appearanco 
f  tntnqnil  indifference  ;  very  ambitious  under  a  show  of  ex 
ae  humility,  and  was  etiEed  to  maintain  himaelf  in  tha 
d  Djnnion  of  all."* 

Ve  do  not  follow  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  till 
wy  gradually  attained  their  end. 

It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  the 
Iteresta  of  self-preservation  and  of  religion  pointed  to  the 
tag ;  while  on  the  part  of  Philip  II.  nothing  was  omitted  that 
rteetly  influence  and  dexterous  negotiation,  combined  with 
te  returning  favour  of  the  sovereign,  could  effect.  In  April, 
870,  EmaDuel  de  Montigny — whom  the  Walloon  forces  ao- 
lawlsdged  ae  tbeir  leader — entered  the  service  of  the  kisg. 

•  C«*rera,  Felipe  ScganiJo,  p.  lOSl^ 
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He  WM  followed  by  Count  de  Lalalng,  witliout  wbom 
naull  could  never  havo  bceu  won.     At  length,  on  the  17tl 
May,  1579,  the  treaty  was  concluded  id  the  camp  of  Mi 
stricbt     But  to  what  conditions  was  ths  king  compelled 
submit !      It  was  a  restoration  of  bis  authority,  but 
effected  only  under  the  strictest  limitations.    He  not  only 
mised  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  bis  army,  and  to  era 
troops  raised  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  but  he  agreed  to 
firm  all  those  in  their  places  who  had  acqnjred  office  dn 
the  troubles.    The  inhabitants  even  pledged  themselves  loi 
ceive  no  ganison  of  which  information  had  not  previonslyl 
^ven  to  the  estates  of  the  country ;  two-thirds  of  the  on 
of  state  were  to  consist  of  men  who  had  been  impliotn 
the  disturbances.     The  remaining  articles  were  all  in  a  oni 
spirit.*     The  provinces  acquired  a  degree  of  indepemlci 
exceeding  any  thing  that  they  had  ever  before  possessed. 

This  event  involved  a  turn  of  afiairs  that  was  of  uoiri 
importance.  Throughout  the  west  of  Europe,  all  atten 
hitherto  made  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of ' 
tholicism  had  been  by  open  force ;  and,  under  this  pi 
the  sovereign  power  had  laboured  to  complete  the  deatr 
of  all  provincial  freedom.  But  monarchy  was  now  trf 
pelled  to  adopt  a  different  course.  If  kings  deaiied  loA 
Btate  Catholicism,  and  to  uphold  their  own  autboritji  tlA 
must  take  their  measures  in  linn  alliance  with  consliWti<*V 
assemblies,  and  in  coaUtion  with  public  immnnities.  ' 

We  have  seen  that  the  royal  power  was  closely  resirids";    . 
but,  spite  of  all  the  limits  imposed,  it  had  yet  ohtaiiir<i  i>  < 
portanc  advantages.     Those  provinces  on  which  the  uiiiih'"    - 
the  honse  of  Burgundy  had  been  founded,  had  retiuw^,*' 
their  allegiance.     Alexander  Famese  continued  the  wt™ 
the  Walloon  troops ;  and,  though  making  slow  projn«  ■ 
still  advanced.     In  1580,  he  gained  possession  of  C'uuwy' ' 
in  li.81,  of  Toumay;  and  in  1582  he  took  Oudenani--. 

But  these  events  did  not  bring  affairs  to  3  i:'" 
decision.  The  union  of  the  Catholic  provinces  wilL  'i'  ^ 
was  perhaps  the  very  cause  which  compelll  '  ' 
JiatriclB,  all  eicluaively  Protestant,  not  only 


*  Tutik  ^iM  tbi»  reaty  at  full  lengtli,  lib. 


'to  [ona»i^^ 
.3»4-«».        ^ 
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eonfedetatioD  among  themsclres,  bnt  erentually  to  declare  an 
mbsolute  renunciation  of  the  royal  authority. 

We  will  here  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general  history  of 

the  Netherlands.     A  contest  of  long  standing  Hubsisted  in  all 

the  provinces  between  the  provincial  rights  and  the  sovereign 

prerogative.     In  the  time  of  Alva,  princely  power  had  oo- 

.taJned  a.  preponderance  more  decided  than  it  had  ever  before 

assessed,  but  which  it  could  not  even  then  long  maintain, 

lie  treaty  of  Ghent  demonstrated  the  complete  superiority 

xcqnired  by  the  popnlar  bodies  over  the  government.     The 

,  porthem  provinces  possessed  no  advantages  over  those  of  the 

rKQthin  this  respect ;  had  they  been  of  one  opinion  in  religion, 

I  ihey  would  have  cooetitnted  one  general  republic  of  the  Nether- 

,  Janda ;  but  they  were  separated,  as  we  have  aeen,  by  a  difier- 

•nce  of  faith.     From  this  circumstance,  it  followed,  first,  that 

the  Catholics  retomed  to  the  protection  of  the  king,  with 

ilriiom  they  pledged  themselves,  above  all,  to  the  majntenance 

-ttf  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  a  second  result  was,  that  the 

fcotoatanta,  after  long  persevering  in  the  struggle,  at  length 

T  caat  aside  the  very  name  of  subjection,  and  entirely  renounced 

^J  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  king.    We  give  the  name  of  the  subject 

^3  provinces  to  the  first  of  these  parties,  and  designate  the  last  as 

^  J  tiie  republic;  bnt  we  must  not  suppose  the  essential  difierencc 

^^  between  them  to  have  been  so  great  as  these  names  would  im- 

^£  Vij ;  for  the  subjected  provinces  asserted  alt  their  rights  and 

^       ^e  privileges  of  their  estates  with  tho  moat  spirited  tenacity, 

.^     labile  the  republican  provinces  could  not  dispense  with  an 

^    rtautitation  ethe  stadtholdership)  which  was  closely  analogons 

^1    70  that  of  royalty.     The  most  important  distinction  consisted 

tf    1*1  their  religion. 

^1  ,1  It  was  by  this  that  the  true  principles  of  the  contest  were 
pi  'nronght  out,  and  that  events  were  matured  and  advanced  t.> 
[Ci     Hieif  conaumniation. 

0t  ^  Philip  II,  had  just  at  this  period  completed  the  conquest  of 
'*  ,^'*'^Qga';  and  at  the  moment  when  he  was  stimulated  by 
ill  l™^  achievement  of  this  great  auccesa  to  the  undertaking 
gl  **  Oew  enterprises,  the  Walloon  states  at  length  agreed  to  tho 
ifl      ™tum  of  the  Spanish  troops, 

I         Count  de   Laiaing  was  gained  over  to  the   Spanish   sido^ 
•  i    **i"l  with  him  hia  wife,  who  had  been  an  active  oy\K)ii'iati  «i 
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tlie  Spaniards,  anil  to  nliom  their  expnlaion  nas  prindpaJlf 
ascribed.  The  whole  body  of  the  Walloon  nobility  followed 
their  example.  Men  persuaded  themselves  that  a  renewal  of 
AUa'a  despotism  andTiolence  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded.  Thi 
Spanish-Italian  anny,  already  withdrawn  once,  then  broii|U 
back,  and  again  expelled,  returned  once  more  to  the  coQDti^ 
With  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands  alone,  the  war  most  hari 
been  indefinitely  protracted  j  the  enperior  force  and  dJscifJiiil 
of  the  Spanish  veterans  brought  the  conflict  to  a  orisis. 

As  in  Germany,  the  colonies  of  Jesuite,  composed  <t 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  some  few  Netherlauders,  had  re- 
itored  Catholicism  by  the  lealone  inculcation  of  its  dogna^ 
and  by  carefully-arranged  education  ;  so  now  in  the  Netbei' 
lands,  an  Italico- Spanish  army  appeared  to  unite  with  itt 
Walloon  Catholics  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Roman  n* 
premacy  by  force  of  arms. 

At  this  point  of  the  history  we  are  treating,  it  is  imposaiUt 
to  avoid  some  slight  description  of  the  war ;  in  its  course  tb 
destinies  of  religion  were  also  involved. 

In  July,  1583,  the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk  were  t>k 
in  sis  days.  They  were  followed  by  Nieuport  and  the  wb 
coast,  even  to  Ostend,  Dismunde,  and  Furnes. 

The  character  of  the  war  was  at  once  made  manifest, 
every  thing   relating  to  politics,   the   Spaniards   displftj 
forbearance;  but  in  all  that  pertained  to  religion,  they  ~ 
inexorable.     It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  ProUt 
should  be  allowed  a  chnrcli ;  they  were  refused  even 
right  of  private  worship ;  all  the  preachers  taken  were 
Btantly  hanged.     The  war  was  couduoted  with  full  coc 
uess  and  fixed  design,  as  a  war  of  religion  ;  and,  in  a 
sense,  this  was  indeed  the  most  prudent  system,  the  exiatii 
state  of  things  considered.     A  complete  subjugation  of  ll 
Protestants  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  so  ded* 
a  mode  of  proceeding  :  whatever  elements  of  Catholicism  tl 
provinces  contained,  were  aroused  to  activity,  and  excited 
aid  the  Spanish  cause  ;  and,  accordingly,  th< ' 
was  offered  spontaneously.     The  BailHu  8erv 
delivered  the  district  of  Waes  to  the  royalists.     Hulst 
Axel  surrendered ;   and  Alexander  Farueee  eoon  toaad  I 
self  sufficiently  powerful  to  ^reiure  for  attack  on 
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nport&nt  atiea.  He  was  already  master  of  tlie  country  and 
!ie  coast ;  tbe  citiee  soon  followed.  In  the  month  of  April, 
'pree  Bnrrendered,  immediately  afterwards  Bmges,  and 
Ewlly,  Ghent,  where  Imbize  himself  took  part  with  the  recon^ 
fiation  party.     Tlie  conditions  granted  to  the  communes,  in 

Km  political  character,  were  very  favourable.     Their  immu- 
es  were  for  the  most  part  respected,  but  the  Protestants 
Bve  expelled  without  mercy.     The   principal   condition   in 
cry  case  was,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  reinstated, 
kI  tlie  churches  restored  to  the  Cutholio  worship. 
Bot  with  all  that  had  been  effected,  nothing  permanent 
mned  to  be  gained,  no  secarity  was  possessed  while  the 
risce  of  Orange  survived :    his    existence  gave  force  and 
matstency  to  the  opposition,  and  prevented  hope  from  ex- 
boDg  even  in  the  vanquished. 
The  Spaniards  iiad  set  a  price  of  twenty-five  thousand 
ffdi  on  his  head,  and  amidst  the  fierce  excitement  of  the 
niod  there  could  not  iail  to  be  men  whoso  fanaticism  and 
ric«  would   prompt  them  to  earn  this  reward.      I  do  not' 
iw  that  the  annals  of  humanity  can  furnish  a  more  fearful 
iphemy  than  that  found  in  the  papers  of  the   Biscayan 
Hruregoy,  who  was  taken  in  attempting  the  life  of  the  prince. 
{b  carried  about  him,  as  a  kind  of  amulet,  prayers  in  which  he 
ingbt  the  merciful  Godhead,  who  appeared  to  men  in  the 
lon  of  Christ,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  murder,  and 
which  he  promised  a  portion  of  the  reward  to  the  divine 
rsona  in  the  event  of  his  enterprise  being  accomplished. 
la  tlie  Mother  of  God  at  Bayonne  he  would  give  a  robe,  a 
imp,  and  a  crown ;  to  the  Mother  of  God  at  Aranzoau,  a 
Idwd  ;  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,   a  rich  curtain !  * 
bia  &natic  was  fortunately  seized,  but  another  was  already 
e^&ring  to  imitate  him.     At  the  moment  when  the  outlawry 
it  the  prince)  was  proclaimed  in  Maestricbt,  a  Burgundian, 
Balthasar  Gerard,  felt  himself  inspired  by  the  wish  to 

*  [ConteoipoMPf  copy  of  a  vow  and  of  certain  prayers,  found  in  thr 
- —  of  an  Bnmiet  upon  Jauregny,]  in  the  Collection  of  Lord  Francii 
on.  "  A  VOB,  Senor  Jesua  Christo,  redemptor  y  Salvador  del 
.0,  criidor  d?l  cielo  y  de  la  tterra,  os  olTrezco,  aiendo  os  servido 
mB  eon  rida  despues  de  haver  eflecCuado  mi  deaeo,  un  beb  mu* 
'    (^Stt  leJti.)    And  so  it  proceeds. 
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cany  the  ban  of  the  empire  fato  exeontioD.*  The  bopea  lia 
entertained  of  earthly  happiness  snd  glory  if  he  bucc 
of  the  fame  of  a  martyr  in  the  cTent  of  failure, 
firmed  by  a  Jeauit  of  Treves,  and  thoughts  of  these  thingt' 
would  not  Buffer  him  to  rest  day  or  night  until  he  set  sbotlt 
the  accomplishment  of  the  crime.  He  represented  hiouelf  !• 
the  pnnce  aa  a  refugee,  and  having  thus  gained  admittasoa^ 
he  found  a  faTourahle  opportnnity  in  July,  1584,  and  killed 
the  prince  at  one  shot.  He  was  taken,  but  all  the  tortoret 
inQicted  on  him  failed  to  extort  a  sigh  from  his  lips,  bepeN 
sisted  in  declaring  that  if  the  deed  were  not  done  he  wotU 
yet  do  it.  Whilst  Gerard  was  expiring  at  Delft,  unidst  (1 
e3:ecrations  of  the  people,  the  canons  of  Herzogeobiiech  ja 
formed  a  solemn  Te  Deum  in  celebration  of  hia  act 

The  passions  of  both  parties  were  in  fierce  commotiun,  h 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  Catholics  was  the  stroDgcit 
— it  accomplished  its  purpose  and  bore  off  the  victory. 

Had  the  prince  lived,  he  would  doubtless  lutTe  found  in 
as  ho  had  promised,  to  relieve  Antwerp,  which  waa  aL 
besieged ;  but  no  one  could  now  be  found  to  occupy  his  pi 

The  measures  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  Antwerp  k 
so  comprehensive  in  their  character   that   alt   other  towu  I 
Brabant  were  directly  menaced  by  them.      The  prinw  < 
Parma  cut   off  supplies  of  provisions  from    all ;    Bm"'" 
was  the  first  to  surrender  :  that  city,  accustomed  to  a 
dance,  was  no  sooner  threatened  by  want,    than   i" 
arose,   and   soon  led   to   its   being    surrendered ;    next  fi 
Mechlin,  and  at  length,  on  the  failure  of  a  last  attempt  to  d 

*  Relatione  del  enccesEO  delia  morte  di  Goiliebno  di  Nunn,  piinc^ 
di  Orange  e  delli  tormenti  paliti  del  genennUBimo  giOTaoe  BsldiMV 
Gersrdi  Bor^ognone :  Inff.  Polil.  rii.  [Account  of  tha  death  of  V\ 
llam  of  NasBBQ,  prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  torrnenta  endured  by  Ik 
moat  generous  youth,  Bslthasar  Gerard],  conUins  ciroomalanrM  l 
ferinf!  from  the  usual  accounts:  [Gerard,  whose  mother  ia  froni  BeWK* 
iras  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  was  a  youth  of  no  teas  louvl 
than  eloquence  ;] — he  had  enlerlflincd  this  design  for  sii  yeara  and  *bl 
[Tlie  opportnnity  then  offering  of  taking  letters  to  Nasasu  from  ll»M 
of  AlenfOn  (to  whom  he  was  gentleman  of  the  household)  on  lb«  T4i 
July,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  and  tbe  prince  just  riou  h» 
table,  he  fired  an  arquebuBa  loaded  with  three  bnlle,  struck  him  aBdvU 
.eft  breast,  and  made  a  wound  t^o  inches  broad,  by  which  li 
Urn.] 
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through  the  dams  and  procure  the  means  of  existence  by  land, 
Autwerp  also  wna  compelled  to  yield. 

The  condiliona  imposed  on  the  oitiea  of  Brabant,  ae  on  those 
of  Flanders,  were  particularly  mild  ;  Brussela  was  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  contributions ;  Antwerp  received  a,  pro* 
mise  that  no  Spanish  garriaon  should  be  placed  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  citadel  should  not  be  repaired.  One  condition 
yraa  indeed  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  all  others,  the 
restoration  namely  of  all  churcheH  and  ohapela,  with  the  re- 
iueCatement  of  all  tbe  exiled  clergy,  eecnW  and  monastic; — 
I  this  the  king  insisted  with  inflexible  firmness ;  he  declared 
Bt  it  must  be  the  first  and  last  stipulation  of  every  agree- 
Bnl;  tbe  only  favour  be  could  be  persuaded  to  grant  was 
ftt  the  inhabitants  of  all  towns  should  be  allowed  two  yettrs 
llier  to  change  their  religion,  or  to  sell  their  possessions  and 
lit  the  Spanish  dominions. 

How  completely  had  the  times  cianged  their  aspect.  At 
je  period  Phihp  himself  had  hesitated  k>  grant  the  Jesuits  a 
Bed  eatabhahment  in  the  Netherlands,  and  they  had  often 
K)e  those  days,  been  menaced,  attacked,  and  expelled.  The 
vBts  of  this  war  led  to  their  immediate  return,  and  that 
ider  the  decided  protection  of  tbe  govemment.  The 
inteei  moreover  were  especial  patrons  of  the  order.  Alei- 
ider  had  a  Jesuit  for  his  confessor,  he  beheld  in  the  society 
I  most  efficient  instrnment  for  restoring  tbe  half  Protestant 
mtty  he  bad  conqnered  to  the  Catholic  chnrch,  and  thus 
Dpteting  the  principal  purpose  of  the  war.*  The  first  city 
ty  re-entered  was  Courtray,  the  first  that  had  been  taken. 
0  parish  priest  of  the  town,  Jean  David,  bad  becoma 
[Hunted  with  tbe  Jesuits  during  his  exile  at  Douay,  he  now 

,*  Stcchjpna :  [Aleiandro  et  privsti  igns  roniilii  viris  e>  sCabat  KQ- 
KuUa,  nt  qiiai|ue  recipiebatar  ei  hareticia  ciTitns,  coDtinao  fere  in  earn 
fanmjtti  societatem  debere :  valere  id  turn  ad  pietatem  priTitam  civinm 
turn  ad  pocem  tranqnillitatemqup  intelUgebanl.]  (Pars  v.  lib.  iv.  n.  S8.) 
[It  was  tbe  opinion  of  Alexander  and  bis  adyisrra,  tbal  the  Bocietj 
•hould  be  instantly  settled  in  every  city  recorered  from  tbe  heretics,  as  a 
Cueani  to  secure  the  public  tranqmlUfy,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  promoW 
the  piety  of  inditiduals.]  According  U>  the  Imago  Primi  Seculi.  tbiawoa 
Wa>  tbe  will  of  tbe  king,  [who  had  recently  laid  his  command!  on  tha 
Keneral  of  the  order  to  111  all  the  chief  cities  of  Belgium  with  the  mem 
&cn.]     Auertioni  lufficienCly  home  out  b;  the  (acta. 
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returned  to  Courtray,  but  liia  first  etep  was  to  join  the  Ol 
In  Ilia  farewell  sermon  to  liia  panBhionera,  ue  exhorted  J 
no  longer  to  deprive  tliemselves  of  the  spiritual  aid  ( 
derived  from  that  society,  and  they  were  readily  pern 
into  following  hia  advice ;  instantly  afterwards  the  aged  i 
Montagna,  who  had  first  established  the  Jesuits  in  Tool 
whence  he  had  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  tly,  retd 
to  fix  their  company  in  that  town,  where  tbey  acquit 
permanent  residence.  On  the  enrrender  of  Yprea 
Bruges,  the  Jesuits  entered  thoae  cities  also,  and  the ' 
willingly  be^owed  on  them  certain  convents  which  hadj 
deserted  during  the  troubles.  In  Ghent,  the  house  q 
great  demagogue  Imbize,  whence  had  originated  so  1 
mischief  to  Catholicism,  was  fitted  up  for  their  reo^ 
When  the  people  of  Antwerp  surrendered,  they  bit 
obtain  a  promise  that  those  monastic  orders  only  whiol 
existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  should  be  reinstated; 
this  was  not  conceded  to  them, — they  were  compelled  to  ■ 
the  Jesuits  again,  ajid  to  restore  the  buildings  before  pen 
by  the  order.  One  of  the  Jesuit  historians  relates 
facts  with  infinite  complacency,  and  points  it  out  as  a  a| 
mark  of  the  divine  approval,  that  the  society  received 
property  unencumbered,  which  they  had  left  loaded 
debt;  it  had  passed  in  the  meantime  through  many  did 
hands,  but  was  nevertheless  restored  to  them  without  ll 
tion  or  inquiry.  Brussels  did  not  escape  the  general  dot 
the  town-council  declared  its  assent  to  their  eatablialt 
the  prince  of  Parma  assigned  thorn  a  pension  from  thol 
treasure,  and  in  that  city  also  the  Jesuits  assumed  an  d 
tageoua  position.  The  prince  had  already  solemnly  CO*) 
on  them  the  right  to  hold  real  property  under  eccleoi 
jurisdiction,  and  freely  to  avail  themselves  in  those  pro» 
of  the  privileges  they  held  from  the  Apostolic  see. 

Nor  was  the  patronage  of  the  prince  confined  to  tlw 
of  Jesuits ;  in  the  year  1585,  a  small  number  of  Cm 
arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  addressing  a  special  M 
the  pope,  the  prince  obtained  permisaion  for  their  fixM 
dence  in  that  country.  He  then  bought  them  a  Iioose  Ib 
wer]' ;  they  produced  a  powerful  effect  even  on  the  di( 
religiooB  oonuaiiDitiea,  inwmoch  that  the  pope  £hu  ' 
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to  Testroin  the  other  TranciBcans  from  adopting  the  mfornieil 
sole  of  the  Capuchins. 

The  most  important  consequences  gradually  resulUd  from 
aU these  arrangements,  they  tranafomied  Belgium,  which  had 
]buvioDsIy  been  half  Protestant,  int^  one  of  the  moat  deci- 
dedly Catholic  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  also  unquestion- 
4tLle  that  they  csntributed,  at  least  in  the  commencement,  to 
""le  re-estftblishment  of  the  royal  authority. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  changes,  the  opinion  that  only 
te  religion  ought  to  be  tderated  in  a  state  became  more  and 
ure  firmly  established.  This  ia  one  of  the  principal  maxims 
I  die  poli^cal  system  of  Justns  Lipsius.  In  affairs  of  religion, 
a  declares,  neither  favour  nor  indulgence  ia  permissible  ;  the 
mo  mercy  is  to  be  merciless;  to  save  many,  we  must  not 
Bnple  to  remove  one  here  and  there  out  of  the  way. 

liiis  is  a  priucipte  that  haa  been  received  in  no  country 
rith  a  more  cordial  acceptance  than  in  Germany. 


{  9,  Proffrest  of  the  Counter-JBe/ormation  in  Germany. 

The  Netherlands  being  still  a  circle  of  the  German  empire, 
il  followed  of  necessity  that  the  events  occurring  in  tho 
fcnner  country  would  be  eitrcmely  influential  un  tho  affaira 
«r  Germany.  The  disputes  in  Cologne  were  brought  to  a. 
4tdaion  as  one  of  the  &rat  and  most  immediate  consequencei 
(f  the  change  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  returned,   still  less  had  the 

Cathodes  achieved  their  great  triumphs,  when  the  Elector 

Tnohsess    of   Cologne   determined   to   adopt  the   reformed 

idipon,  and  to  marry,  without,  en  that  account,  resigning  hia 

mbhishopric.     This  occurred  in  November,  1582.     Ho  had 

'*       [he  greater  part  of  the  nobility  on  his  side;  the  counts   of 

^»    Knenar,  Solma,  Wittgenstein,  Wied,  and  Na^au,  with  the 

whole  duchy  of  Westphalia,  all  profeBsing  the  evangelical 

opinions.     With  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  tho 

other,    the   elector   entered    Bonn,    while    Casimir   of    tlio 

^Iktiuat^,  took  the  Geld  in  considerable  force  to  reduce  the 
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city  >f  Cologne,  the  chapter,  and  the  remaining  ofGcereoflhl 
archjiahoprie  who  were  opposed  to  tho  Elector  Truchsesa.  , 
In  all  the  transactiona  of  those  times,  we  find  this  CaaBB 
of  the  Palatinate  alwaya  ready  to  mount  his  horse  or  im 
hia  Bword,  and  alwaya  followed  by  martial  bands,  digpoaedl 
Protestantism,  but  he  rarely  seemed  to  effect  any  thing  ii 
portant.  He  did  not  carry  od  the  war  with  the  esnl 
purpose  demanded  hy  a  contest  for  religion,  becatue  he  II 
always  some  interest  of  his  own  before  hia  eyes;  nor  did! 
display  the  science  and  energy  distinguishing  those  wj 
appeared  against  him.  In  the  case  we  are  consideiing,  1 
did  indeed  lay  waste  the  plain  country  of  hia  opponents,  I 
he  accomplished  nothing  in  promotion  of  the  genenl  J 
tereste  ;*  he  achieved  no  conquests,  nor  did  he  succeed 
obtaining  more  efficient  assistance  among  the  Proleebl 
powera  of  Germany, 

The  Catholic  powers,  on  the  contrary,  gathered  bU  tit 
forces  together.  Pope  Gregory  would  not  permit  U 
business  to  be  subjected  to  the  delays  remarked  in  every  p* 
ceeding  of  the  Curia ;  ho  conaiderad  that  the  urgency  of  f^ 
case  made  a  simple  consiatory  of  the  cardinals  snffident 
decide  an  affair  of  so  much  imporlAnce  as  the  despoiling 
elector  of  the  empire  of  his  archiepiscopal  dignity.f  I 
nuncio,  Malaspina,  had  already  hurried  to  Cologne,  idl 
with  the  special  aid  of  the  learned  members  of  the  ch^ 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  excluding  all  the  less  fin 
Catholic  members  from  that  body,  but  also  in  raising  tol 
archiepiscopal  throne  a  prince  of  the  only  house  still  lemi 
ing  thoroughly  Catholic,  Duke  Ernest  of  Bararia,  biahcf 
Freisingen-t  Thereupon  a  Gorman  Catholic  army  appeU 
in  the  field,  which  the  duke  of  Bavaria  had  collected, 
ud  of  subsidies  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  lost  no  Ulv 
threatening  the  Count  Palatine  Caaimir  with  ban  and  doJ 
ban  (Acht  und  Aberacht)  ;  he  sent  besides  admonito^ le' 
to  the  troops  of  Casimir,  which  eveotually  caused  Uie  i 

*  Isselt,  Histark  Belli  Calaniensis,  p.  1092 :  [Ttwt  wbole  a 
lie  did  nothing  worthy  of  such  sn  Brmjr.] 

t  Maffei,  Annali  di  Gregorio  XIII.,  ii.  lij.  . 

i  Letter  fmm  Malaspina  to  Duke  WiUjun  of  Beveris,  in  kSa 
III.  Mb  :  "  What  ite  des>i«&i"  tie  tuxetemuks  '    ' 
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oJatinate  to  dJEperse.  When  afTaira  liaJ  reached  thla 
e  Spaniards  also  appeared.  They  had  taken  Zutphen 
inmorof  15S3;  they  now  marched  three  thousand  five 
Belgian  veterans  into  the  archbishopric.  To  enemiei 
rous,  Oebhard  Trachsesa  was  compelled  t«  yield  ;  his 
ould  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  mandate  ; 
lipol  fortress  surrendered  to  the  united  Spanish  and 
J  forces,  and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
3  prince  of  Orange,  at  whose  side  he  had  hoped  to 
rward  as  a  defender  of  Protestantism. 
1  be  readily  perceived  that  this  event  must  have  con- 
largely  towards  the  complete  re-establish m en t  of 
ism  in  the  coantry.  From  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
nces,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  suspended  all 
existing  among  themselves;  the  nuncio  removed  all 
i  members,  and  a  Jesuit  college  waa  established 
the  very  tumult  of  arms,  ao  that  when  victory  was 
nothing  more  was  required  than  to  continue  the 
dready  entered  on.  Tbe  Catholic  clergy  had  been 
rom  Westphalia  by  Gebhard  Truchsess, — they  now 
,  with  other  fugitives,  and  were  held  in  great  honour.* 
otestant  canons  continued  in  exclusion  from  their 
s,  and,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  they  no  longer  re- 
heir  revenues.  It  is  true  that  the  papal  nuncios  were 
>d  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  gentleness,  even 
ded  Catholics,  a  fact  of  which  Pojie  Sixtua  was  well 
nd  he  commanded  the  legate  by  no  means  to  press 
the  reforms  be  might  find  needful,  until  he  should  be 
that  all  were  disposed  to  receive  them.  But  by  this 
mode  of  approach,  it  was  that  the  nuncio  imper- 
reached  his  end.  The  canons,  however  illustrions 
rth,  at  length  began  again  to  perform  their  clerical 
the  cathedral.  The  council  of  Cologne,  which  waa 
by  a  Protestant  party  in  the  city,  supported  th© 
opinions  with  their  utmost  power, 
fleets  of  this  great  revolution  could  not  fail  to  be  felt 
lie  remaining  ecclenastical  states,   and  they  were 
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httlteT  liaiglitened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colovne 
articular  accident.  Henry  of  Saxe-Lautuburg,  biahi 
'aderhom  aoilOanabruck,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  left  his  [ 
of  Vbhrde  one  Sunday  in  April,  and  proceeded  to  chi 
on  the  way  back  liia  horse  fell  with  hini,  and  although  I 
young,  in  perfect  health,  and  receiving,  as  it  appeared, 
Berious  injury  from  the  fall,  he  yet  died  in  oonseqnence  " 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  believed  that  thia  prince 
have  followed  the  example  of  Gehhard  Trnchsesa,  bad 
latter  been  more  fortunate.  The  elections  that  followed 
death  were  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Catholicinn. 
new  hishop  of  Oanabrilck  did  not  refuse  to  aabecribe 
profettio  Jidd,*  and  the  new  bishop  of  Paderbom,  "" 
Ton  Fiiratenberg,  was  a  most  bigoted  Catholic ; 
canon  be  had  opposed  his  predecessor,  and  so  early  as 
year  1580,  he  effected  the  passing  of  a  statute, 
effect  that  Catholics  only  should  for  the  future  be 
into  the  chapter.+  He  bad  also  procured  the  admittftncfl 
*  few  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  suffered  to  preach  in 
cathedra!,  and  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  upper  chissM 
the  gymnasium ;  the  latter  with  the  condition  that  tl 
ahould  not  wear  the  dress  of  their  order.  How  much  a 
easily  oonld  he  now  promote  the  views  of  his  party,  h 
himself  in  possession  of  the  bishopric.  The  Jesuits 
longer  foand  it  needful  to  conceal  their  presence,  the  gym 
rinm  was  made  over  to  them  without  reserve,  and  they  * 
not  only  permitted  to  preach  but  to  catechize.  They  ftii 
abundant  occupation.  The  town-counci!  was  entity  I 
testant,    and    there   were    vety  few    Catholics   aiming 


*  Jlccording  to  Strnuck,  Annalea  Paderbomeiiris,  p.  S14, 
Waldeck  had  in  earlier  tim^s  lie«a  dispoeed  to  Protestantjsm :  imM 
troublei  ia  Cologne,  be  had  remnuied  neuter,  and  now  he  ndopUl 
CBthoIic   confession.      ChjtEieuH   (Saionia,    812)    does    not   dMar^ 

f  Beesen,  Geschichte  von  Paderbom,  ii.  123.  In  Reiffenberg,  Hb 
ProiiodBe  ad  Rbenum  Inferiorem,  Kb.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  185,  may  be  t&t 
letter  from  Pops  Gregory  XIII. :  "  dilHiti*  liliii  canunicu  ft  of 
'  '»  Padetbomensis,"  6tb  Feb.  1584,  wherein  he  praise*  this  qi 
tioa  :  [It  is  right  that  tt  sfaonld  be  thus  :  the  more  Tudcnll] 
are  attacked,  the  more  vigorous  most  be  your  resistaace  :  tbep>piU 
Ottn  the  fotiieiB  oE  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  hii  heart.] 


prghera ;  in   the    cotmtry  around,   things   were   moph  tbe 
le-     The  Jesuits  compared  Faderbora  to  a  barren.  fielJ, 
laadiag  iofinite  labour  auil  yielding  no  return.     We  eball, 
'eitheless,  have  oceaaion  to  shew  hereafter,  that  in  the  be- 
ef the  serenteenth  century  their  industry  h.id  pene- 
Kted  this  stubborn  soil. 

In  Miinater  also  the  death  of  Henry  Sale- Lauenb org  oe- 
rioned  important  cbangea.  No  election  had  hitherto  been 
tde  in  this  see,  wbere  the  yonnger  members  enpporteil 
Viace  Henry,  while  tbe  elder  opposed  him ;  but  Duke  Ernest 
:  Bavaria,  elector  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Liege,  wns  now 
nseti  bishop  of  MUnster  also.  This  election  w-us  secured  prin- 
pally  by  the  inflnenco  of  Dean  Itaeefeld,  tbe  meet  zcalaua 
htholic  in  the  diocese,  who  further  bequeathed  twelve  tbon- 
tod  rix-doUars  from  his  own  reTennes  for  the  establishment 
t*  Jesuits'  college  in  Miinsler,  and  died  soon  after  making 
"«  wilL  The  first  members  of  the  order  arrived  in  1587 
bey  met  determined  opposition  from  tbe  canons,  the  preaeh- 
8,  and  the  citizens;  but  were  supported  by  the  council  and 
a  prince  :  their  schools  soon  gave  proof  of  their  estraordi- 
iry  merit  as  instrnet«ra ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  their 
bonrs  they  are  said  to  have  counted  a  thousand  scholars. 
I  that  same  year,  1590,  they  acquired  complete  independ' 
106  from  a  voluntary  grant  of  church  property  conferred  on 
em  by  the  prince.* 

The  Elector  Ernest  also  held  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim. 
^is  true  that  his  power  was  much  more  closely  restricted  in 
tt  diocese  ;  be  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  promote  the  intro- 
of  tbe  Jesuits ;  tije  first  who  entered  Hildesheim  was 
An  Hammer,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  brought  up  in  the 
itheraa  &ith  (his  father  was  still  living),  but  actuated  by 
1  the  Beal  of  a  new  convert.  His  preaching  was  remarkable 
tclearaesBand  force  ;  be  eifeeted  several  brilliant  conversions, 
d  eventually  made  good  his  position.  In  theyear  1590,  tlie 
suits  obtained  a,  residence  and  pension  in  Hildeslielm. 
Ve  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  attachment  of  the  houso 
tavaria  to  the  Catholic  faith  was  of  tbe  first  impurbmoe, 

SKchinna,  pan  v.  lib.  viii.  a.  83—91.     KeiffeEberg.  Hiitoiia  Pro- 
■  ad  BlwDum  luferiorem,  i.  ix.  vi. 
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ae  regarded  Lower  Oenuany,  where  in  eo  manydioai 
at  once,  o,  Bavariau  prince  appears  aa  its  most  e&tneEill 

nerortheless,  not  to  imagine  tlmt  this  prince  f 
very  zealona  or  very  devout  in  his  personal  conduct.  1 
had  natural  children ;  anil  it  was  at  one  time  believed  f 
he  would  end  by  adopting  a  similar  course  to  that  takm 
Gebhard  Truohseas.  The  caution  with  which  Pope  Sii 
treated  the  Elector  Ernest  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  1 
carefully  abstained  from  shewing  the  prince  that  his  irnj 
Jarities  were  known  to  him,  perfectly  as  he  was  acqoail 
vith  them ;  for  otherwise  admonitions  and  exhortad 
Tould  have  been  necessary,  and  these  might  hare  driveiu 
aelf-willed  Ernest  to  resolutions  by  no  means  desirable.*  J 

It  was,  indeed,  long  before  affairs  in  Germany  coolq 
treated  as  those  of  the  Netherlands  had  been ;  they  re>f^ 
the  moat  delicate  regard  to  various  personal  feelings  j 
interests.  I 

Duke  William  of  Cleves  conformed  in  externals  to  | 
Catholic  confession,  but  his  policy  was  altogether  Protest! 
He  readily  accorded  protection  and  shelter  to  the  ProteJ 
exiles,  and  excladed  his  sun,  John  William,  who  wij 
zealous  Catholic,  from  aU  participation  in  public  affairs.  1 
court  of  Home  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to  displajj 
sentmcnt  and  disapprobation  of  these  proceedings,  aau 
favour  the  opposition  of  John  William  to  his  fatber;  1 
Sixtus  V.  was  much  too  prudent  to  suffer  this.  He  wA 
not  even  allow  the  nuncio  to  hold  a  conference  with  j 
prince,  until  the  latter  pressed  so  earnestly  for  the  interrd 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  avoided  without  offence.  1 
meeting  then  took  place  at  Diiaseldorf^  but  the  prince  J 
above  all  things,  exhorted  to  patience.  Siztus  would  1 
permit  John  William  to  be  invested  with  the  order  of  I 
Golden  Fleece,  for  that  might  awaken  suspicion.  He  M 
ther  refrained  from  interceding  directly  with  the  fatbea 
£irour  of  the  son ;  any  (wunection  of  the  latter  with  Ba 
might  occasion  displeasure ;  he  ventured  only  so  lar  ifl 
pcoeare  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  thus  eodearoa 

*  TompMti,  Vita  di  Sigto  T.,  torn.  i.  p,  3U, 
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1  obtain  for  tlie  pnnce  a  position  more  suitable  to  hie  birth. 
ft  directed  his  nuncio  to  elcI  with  regard  to  certain  things  as 
DUgli  he  did  not  perceive  them  ;  and  thia  considerate  for- 
e  on  the  part  of  an  anthority  tliat  had  not  ceased  to  lie 
lodged,  produced  its  natural  effect:  the  nuncio  gra- 
tUj  obtained  infiaence ;  and  when  the  Protestants  applicii 
the  diet  for  certain  concesaiona,  it  was  principally  in  con- 
inence  of  hia  representations  that  they  were  not  granted.* 
Thus,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Lower  Germany,  Catho~ 
ism,  if  not  iiumediatfily  restored,  was  yet  maintained  in  the 
itir  of  danger:  confirmed  and  strengthened,  it  acquired  a 
gree  of  preponderance,  that,  in  the  courBC  of  time,  might 
I  matured  iuto  absolute  supremacy. 

In  Upper  Germany,  a  similar  train  of  circuraslances  imme- 
»tely  ensued. 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Franconiaa  bisbop- 
:  A  bishop  of  determined  character  might  easily  haie 
oeived  the  idea  of  availine;  hiiiiaelf  of  this  state  of  thin^'a 
the  attainment  of  hereditary  sovereignty. 
It  was,  probably,  some  consideration  of  this  kind  by 
^ch  Julius  Echter  of  Mespeibronu  was  led  to  hesitate  for 
time  as  to  the  line  of  policy  he  should  pursue,  when,  in 
6  year  1573,  while  still  very  yonug,  and  naturally  enter- 
tdng,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  espulsion  of  the  abbot  (if 
ilda;  and  it  could  not  have  been  any  very  decided  dieposition 
Catholicism  that  brought  the  chapter  and  states  of  Puhia 
to  connection  with  Julius,  since  it  was  the  delermination  of 
eir  abbot  to  restore  Catholicism  that  formed  their  principal 
mplaiat  against  him ;  and  the  bishop  had  a  misunderstand- 
g  with  Rome  in  consequence  of  that  affair.  Gregory  XIII. 
Iposed  his  commands  on  him  to  restore  Fnlda,  at  the  time 
hen  Gebhard  Truchaess  proclaimed  his  revolt.  In  effect, 
llius  prepared  to  make  an  application  to  the  elector  af 
xooy,  and  to  call  on  the  head  of  the  LutheranB  for  aid 
tinst  the  pope,  lie  was  in  the  most  intimate  couuection 
ill  Truchseas ;  and  the  latter,  at  least,  conceived  hope  tlint 
I  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg  would  follow  hia  example.     The 


imlftssaiiiir  of  Henry  Sase-Lauenburg,  tLTchbUhop  of  Brenieii|-B 
annotmceil  thia  expectation  to  bib  master  with  great  bp''i'^'<aM 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  saj  whi| 
the  course  of  Bishop  Jtiliae  would  hare  been  bod  Tnu' 
licen  able  to  umntain  bia  hold  on  Oologoii ;  but  when  tl 
'alter  failed  so  completely,  Julius  £cbt«r  not  only  resided  il 
lioiiglit  of  imitating  him,  but  was  carefol  to  pursue  a.  totiUu 
•ppoeite  plan. 

la  it  to  be  believed  that  his  ntninet  wisb  and  porpva«  tm 
to  become  absolute  master  in  bis  episcopal  dumaine ' 
he  indeed  a  profound  conviction  in  bis  heart  that  the  Cutbol 
faith  was  the  true  one  !  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
been  edacated  in  the  Collegium  Bomanum.  Suffi 
that  in  the  year  1584  he  resolved  on  making  a  vieitation  oj 
the  churches  in  a  spirit  so  rigidly  Catholic,  that  nothing  lil 
it  had  before  been  seen  in  Germany ;  this  he  carried  k' 
i;ffect  iu  person,  and  with  all  Uie  energy  of  a  ' 
will. 

Accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  Jesuit^  Bishop  lilitU 
travelled  throngh  the  whole  of  his  dominions.      " 
with   Gm  linden,   thence   proceeded   to   Am  stein. 
Hasafurt,  and  so  on  from  district  to  district.     Id  each  U> 
he  summoned  the  burgomaster  and  conncil  to 
and  declared  to  all  his  detennination  that  the  errors  of  PniJ 
testantiam  should  be  rooted  from  the  land.     The  p 
were  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  the  popib  of  ill 
Jesuits.     If  any  public  officer  refosed  to  attend  the  Catlioll 
worship,  he  was  distnissed  without  mercy ;  orthodox  eun&B 
ilates  were  ready  to  fiU  the  place  he  vacated.     Even  po"! 
individuals  were  required  to  take  part  in  the  Catholic  sernt^f 
— they  had  to  chouse  between  expatriatioa  and  thd  in 

*  Letter  of  Hermann  ton  der  Decken  (for  Beckeo 
reading),  dued  6ch  Dec.  1582,  in  SEhmidC-Phiseldeck,  Hinoiuciwi  X< 
eeUaneen,  i.  2i  :  [Od  tlie  sCalemente  and  BolidCations  of  tba  leg>>i-<l'l| 
bisliDp  of  Wurtzburg  required  time  for  cxmEideratiun  ;  hethfo  ordoc'^f 
hones  and  retinue  Co  be  prepared,  resolviag  to  ride  at  once  to 
elector  of  Saxon;,  and  cotnplain  of  EUch  naheard-of  importunil;  M  'j 
part  of  the  pope,  also  to  a>k  advice,  aid,  and  consolation.  The  )■■' 
flector  (of  Cologne)  baa  i^eal  hope  i}?  Ibe  moat  reverend  tnibup*!" 
'iftliefes  that  tlieir  princely  gracea  will  revolt  from  the  pope.j 
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hoever  tegnrded  tlie  religion  of  bis  prince  as  an  nboinlDatioii, 
la  declared  iuctipable  of  retaiiiiug  part  or  lot  in  bis  territory.* 
was  in  vain  tbat  tbe  neigbbouring  princes  remonHtrat«il 
jaiiiGt  tbeee  proceeditrga,  Bisbop  Juliua  replied  to  all,  that  it 
B  not  wiiat  be  was  doing  that  diatnrbed  his  conscience,  but 
A  be  bad  not  begun  to  do  it  much  earlier.  He  was  must 
^-ilonslj  supported  by  the  Jeanita,  among  whom  Father 
Brhard  Weller  was  particnlarly  remarked, — alone,  on  foot, 
id  without  even  a  cliange  of  clothing,  he  went  about 
ihing  from  town  to  town.  In  one  year  {I5ff6)  fourteen 
:  and  market-town B,  upwards  of  two  hundred  villages, 
id  not  less  than  sixty-two  thousand  souls,  were  brought  nick 
F  Catholicism.  The  capital  of  the  see  was  the  only  town  still 
ienated  from  the  church,  and  thia  the  bishop  undertook  to 
Mover  in  March,  1587-  He  caused  the  town-counci!  to 
ppear  before  him,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  for  each 
Urtei  and  parish,  by  whom  every  citizen  was  to  be  sepa- 
ilely  interrogated.  This  investigation  shewed  that  one  half 
f  the  iuhabitants  held  Protestant  opinions,  but  many  were 
eble  tuid  UDBettletl  iu  their  faith,  these  readily  yielded,  and 
le  aolenin  communion  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter 
the  cathedral,  and  at  which  the  bishop  himself  officiated, 
i«  UQiuerously  attended.  Some  lield  out  longer,  and  a  few 
Me  rather  to  sell  their  posaessiona  and  abandon  their 
nntry  than  resign  their  faith  :  among  these  exiles  were  four 
embers  of  the  town -council. 

The  nearest  eccleaiaatical  neighbour  of  "WiirtKburg,  Ernest 
ID  Mengersdorf,  hlabop  of  Bamberg,  felt  himself  especially 
Ped  on  to  imitate  the  example  thus  set  by  Bishop  Julius. 
lere  is  a  well-known  hill  called  Gosweinstein,  which  rises 
im  the  valley  of  Muggondorf,  and  to  which,  even  in  our 
11  days,  pilgrims  resort  from  all  the  surrounding  villages 
tiling  the  summit  by  steep  and  lonely  paths,  conducting 
■o'jgh  majestic  woods  and  wild  ravines.  An  ancient  sanc- 
iry  of  the  Trinity  existed  in  this  plate,  but  at  the  time  we 

Siogcsph]'  of  Bisliop  JuUuB  ia  Gropp'e  Chtonik  von  'Wiirtibnr;, 
|3S  :  [Ibey  vere  desired  tn  give  up  their  offices,  and  seek  their  living 
'  of  the  diocese.]  I  have  slread;  used  this  biogrspb;,  and  ntlh  it, 
ticnlaily,  ChHstophori  MBjiaai  AagusCani  EncnDia  et  TricenniJJs 
"  in  Qropp's  Scriptt.  Wirceb.  torn.  i. 
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ire  Bpeaking  of,  it  was  neglected  aod  decajred.     In  the  yeu  1 
1587,  the  bisliop  of  Bamberg  chaoced  to  viait  the  saiictnarr 
and  took  its  condition  greatly  to   heart.      Incited  1 
example  of  lib  neighbour,  he  declared  that  he  i' 
"  recover  his  aubjecta  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith, — 
nhould  deter  him  from  performing  this  his  duty."     We  bI 
have  occaaion  to  observe  the  zeul  with  which  hia 
[)roceeded  on  the  path  he  marked  out 

While  measures  were  thus  but  in  the  firat  etage  of  pr» 
paratiou  at  llambcrg.  Bishop  Julius  was  effecting  a  thorongk 
trauHfomiation  in  the  religions  afioirs  of  Wiirtzburg.     All  tkt 
old  ordinances  were  revived,  devotional  exercises  in  honoua 
the   Mother   of  God   were    renewed,   brotherhoods  of  tW 
Aasmnption  of  the  Virgin,  the  "  Birth  of  the  Virjrin,"  tat 
many  other  deuominationa  were   again  formed.      PiigriB«g» 
were  undertaken,  new  modes  of  devotion  were  iovcnled,  lit 
streets  were  iilled  with   proceaaions,   and  the  whole  coaiitljF 
waa  admoniahed  by  church  bells  at  the  stated  hoar  for  the  At» 
Maria.*    llelics  wore  once  more  collected,  and  laid  with  gw 
reverence  in  pompoua  ehiines.     The  monasteriea  were  n 
occupied,  new  churches  were  built  in  all  ports  of  the  diocc 
Bishop  Julius  ia  said  to  hare  laid  the  foundation  of  tl 
hundred,  which  the  traveller  may  still  distiuguish  by  tl 
tall  and  pointed  spires.     The  change  thns  wrought  in  a  fl 
few  years  was   observeil  with   astonishment.      "  Wlial  b 
lately,"  exclaims  one  of  the  bishop's  eulogists,  *'  would  hi 
been  called  superstitious — nay,  even  contemptible — ia  i 
considered  holy;  what  wa3  foimerly  accounted  a  go^K^ll 
now  declared  to  be  mere  deceit." 

Results  so  important  had  not  been  expected  e 
The  enterprise  of  Bishop  Julius  had  been  for  eomo  tiawj 
progress  before  intelligence  of  it  reached  Pope  Sixtai  T 
On  the  close  of  the  autumn  holidaya  in  1^66,  AcquAvin 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  appeared  before  him,  and  aonouDaid  I 
the  new  conquests  achieved  by  his  order,  Sixtna  wm  n 
rajituros ;  he  hasteued  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  tlo 

*  Jnlii  epiinmi  etaCuCa  rUTalia,  Gropp,  Scriptt.  torn.  i.  HiiUak  1 
t.iat  tLe  religiouB  mDvemeot,  wbich  proceeds  from  the  Hupnnie  b(Mt  ^  I 
Lhc  diiirali  of  God,  comnninicales  itself  dowQwards  to  e»H7  in     "  '  "* 

liic  t'ody.     Seep.  AWidecavVn^cmlibiu. 
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biehop,  aud  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  nominating  lo  beno- 
fices,  even  during  those  montha  reserved  to  the  papal  boo. 
L  declariDg  that  Bishop   Juliua   would  heat  know  whom  to 
■  rewaid  hy  their  possession. 

I  Bnt  the  joy  of  Pope  Sixtna  In  Acqnaviva's  report  wii» 
■.greatly  increased  by  the  receipt  of  aimihir  intelligence  from 
r  the  Austrian  provincea,  and  more  especially  from  Styria. 


a  Styria  during  that  very 
kynr  when  the  estates  of  the  province  ac<iuired  so  lar^e  an 
mntent  of  privilege  from  the  edicts  of  the  diet  held  ai  Bruck, 
Kftit  their  position  might  bo  compared  with  that  of  the  Aus- 
■Inu  estate?,  which  had  also  their  council  for  religious  ali'airs, 
I  thrir  superintendents,  their  synods,  and  a  constitution  almost 

■  npnblicau. 

■  At  the  veiy  moment  when  Rudolph  II.  received  the  oath 

■  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects,  the  great  difference  between 
KUnuelf  and  his  father  became  apparent  to  all.  He  performed 
I  tbe  TaiioQS  acts  of  devotion  with  the  mort  rigorous  exactitude, 

1  his  people  beheld  him  with  astonishment  attending  in 
gioDS,  even  during  the  most  severe  winter,  with  nn  - 
i  head,  and  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
to  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  favour  he  shewal 
da  the  Jesuits,  soon  caused  great  anxiety,  and  in  accord- 
»  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  occasioned  a  violent  counter- 
Rniovemcnt.  No  regular  church  was  aJlowed  to  the  Pro- 
Jtestants  in  Vienna,  but  they  used  the  Landhaus  for  their 
c  worship,  and  tbe  preacher  Joshua  Opiti,  a  follower  of 
xhia,  there  inveighed  against  the  Jesuits  with  all  the  vche- 
V'tnence  peculiar  to  hia  sect.  Whilst  he  systematically  "thundered 
^Vgiunst  the  priests  and  all  the  abominations  of  popery,"  lie 
h^wakeued  not  only  conviction,  but  violent  rage  in  the  minds 
■  nf  his  bearers,  so  that  on  leaving  the  church  they  felt,  as  a 
B*ontemporary  of  Opitz  declares,  "  inclined  to  tear  the  Pajii^tt 
Wto  pieces  with  their  bands."  *  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
■that  the  emperor  resolved  to  prohibit  their  aasembiies  in  the 
mdhaus.      While    this   affair    was   i       "  "  '    " 


B 
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urgumcuts  on  both  sides   were   proceeding 
eagemesa,   the    nobility,    to   wLoin   tlie    Landliana   belong^Bnij 
broke  forth  into  expressions  of  menace  ;  and  while  things  wM    JJI 
thus  disturbed,  tlie  festival  of  tlie  Corpus  Christi  arrired.   Il,^^ 
was  the  year  1578.     The  emperor  was  resolved  to  oelebnti 
the  feast  with  the  utmost  solemnity  ;  after  be  had  heard  niaa      ' 
in  the  cathedral,  be  walked  forth  with  the  procession,  vliicli    3 
was  the  first  that  bad  been  seen  for  a  long  time.     Tha  boS    " 
was  cnrried  tbrongh  the  stroeta  by  a  long  train  of  ptintt 
monks,  friars,  and  members  of  gailds,   with   the  emperotaHl 
princes  in  the  midst  of  them.     It  was  soon  nianifcat  that  At 
city    was    in    excessive    commotion ;    when    the   prucesM 
arrived  in  the  peasants'  market,  it  bec3,me  nefeasary  to  removfl 
a  few  stalls,  in  order  to  make  it  a  passage ;  nothing  more  «i 
required  to  create  a  general  tumult,  cries  arose  on  all  aiu 
"To  arms!  we  ai«  betrayed!"     The  choral  followers  M 
priests  abandooiMi  the  host,  the  halberdiers  and  horse-f 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  Budoiph  found  himself ' 
of  an  enraged  multitude ;  he  feared  an  attack  upon  his  ptr 
son,  and  Iwd  bis  hand   on  his   sword;  the  prince*  cwst 
round  him  with  drawn  weapons,  and  prepared  to  defend  tbeif 
sovereign.*     It  wiU  be  readily  believed  that  this  occuiKtMt 
produced  a  very  painful  impression  on  a  prince  of  so  waa 
gravity,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  Spanish  dignity  vt 
stateliness.     The  papal  nancio  profited  by  the  occa^oOi  F 
pointed   out   the   danger   arising   to   tha  person    of  the  el 
peror   from    this  state  of  public  feeling,  and    declarol  tfc 
God  himself  had  given  bim  a  warning,  in  that  commotion, 
delay  no  longer  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  he  bad  maie 
the  pope.      The  Spanish  ambassador  supported  the  lepU 
Magi  us,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  had  frequently  ens" 
selled  Itudolph  to  adopt  deci^ve  measures,  and  his  advice  D 
received  attention.     On  the  21st  of  June,  the  emperor  isn 
an  order  t«  Opitz  and  his  assistants,  whether  in  chuich 
Kcbool,  to  leave  the  city  that  very  day  "  while  the  son  i 
shining,"  and  to  depart,  within  fourteen  days,  from  tlie  "" 
ditary  dominions  of  Austria.     Rudolph  eicpectedan  insi 
tion  of  the  people,  and  had  a  body  of  trostworthj 
'  Maffd,  Annsli  di  Gregorio  XIII.  torn.  i.  p.  281,  38S,  nima 
vnt  daubt  &om  tin  re^mU  i>f  i^  idtnaa. 
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repRTcd  nnder  arms  for  a  caae  of  emergency,  But  liow 
Dnld  any  one  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the  sovereign. 
riale  he  bad  tbe  letl«r  of  the  law  on  his  side  ?  Tlie  people 
DDtcDted  tliemeelves  with  condncting  the  exiles  on  their  way 
ritli  demonatrationa  of  recret  and  compassion.* 

From  that  day  there  commenced  a  Catholic  reaction  in 
Austria,  which  acquired  force  and  efficiency  from  year  to 
rear. 

Ill  the  Srst  place  it  was  determined  to  expel  Protestantism 
Tom  the  imperial  cities.  The  towns  east  of  the  Ens,  which 
ad  separated  from  the  estates  of  tbe  knights  and  nobler 
wentj  years  before,  could  offer  no  resistance,  tlie  reformed 
fergy  were  removed,    and   their  places  filled  by  Catholic 

rests ;  private  persons  were  subjected  t«  a  close  examination. 
formula,  according  to  which  tbe  suspected  were  interrogated, 
u  come  into  our  possession,  "  Dost  tbou  believe,"  inquires 
le  of  its  ftrticlcs,  "  that  every  thing  is  true  which  the  church 
[  Rome  has  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  life  and  doctrine?  " 
Dost  thou  believe,"  adds  another,  "that  tlie  pope  is  the 
ttd  of  the  one  sole  apostolic  church  ?  "  No  douht  was  to 
}  eiidured.+  The  Protestants  were  expelled  from  all  offices 
retate,  none  were  admitted  to  the  class  of  burghers  wjio  did 
gt  declare  themselves  Catholic.  In  the  universities,  that  of 
Senna  not  excepted,  all  who  applied  for  a  doctor's  degree 
sre  first  required  to  subscribe  tlio  profettio  Jidei.  A  new 
gnlation  for  schools  wa.s  promulgated,  which  prescribed 
ktholic  formularies,  fasts,  worship  according  to  tbe  Catholic 
toal,  and  the  esclusive  use  of  the  catechism  arranged  by 
bnisiiw.  In  Vienna,  all  Protestant  books  were  taken  away 
•aat  tbe  booksellers'  shops,  and  were  carried  in  heaps  to  tbe 
piecopal  court.  Search  was  made  at  the  custom-houses 
bug  the  river,  all  packages  were  examined,  and  books  or 
icturea  not  considered  purely  Catholic  were  confiscated,  J 


u<i.  pars  iv.  lib.  y\.  n.  78 ;  [It  Bhames  me  to  declare  tb 
t  escorted  the  departing  enilw,  mcrilegiona  as  they  were  nin 
orthy  of  all  eiecratiou,  imd  what  maiks  of  kindneai  were  liealowed  o 
mn  i  this  very  fact  ehewing  the  tnagnilude  of  the  evil.] 
f  Papal,  Aoatrian,  and  Bavariau  articles  of  Cuufession  of  Failli  i 
Inipach. 
1  Kheienhillcr.  Ferd.  Jahrb    i  «0      Haasiu  Germania  Sacra,  1.  63i 
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With  all  ttese  severities,  the  object  of  the  rulers 
yet  attained.  It  is  true  that  in  Lower  Austria  thirteen  citiw' 
aud  niarketa  wera  in  a.  short  time  reatore<l  to  the  Catholio 
ritual,  aud  the  crown  lands  and  mortgaged  property  vbto 
again  in  Catholic  hands :  but  the  nobility  still  offered  eBectual 
opposition,  the  towns  on  the  west  of  the  Ens  were  in  clow 
alliance  with  them,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  siiccea»fn]Iy 
assailed.* 

Many  of  these  measures  had  nevertheless,  as  will  be  readil] 
understood,  a  general  effect  from  which  none  conld  wholnr, 
withdraw  himself;  in  Styria  they  were  especially  inflnenti^ 
aud  produced  an  immediate  return  to  Catholic  opinions. 

The  Archduke  Charies  had  been  compelled  to  make  oo 
cessions  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  at  the  very  moment  wh 
in  other  places  the  Catholic  reaction  was  proceeding  so  pn 
peroosly.     The  members   of  his   house  found  it  difficolt 
pardon  him  for  this.     His  brother-in-law,  Duke  Albert 
Bavaria,  exhorted  him  to  remember  that  the  terms  of  dii 
treaty  of  Augsburg  empowered  him  to  enforce  upon  his  enb- 
jecU  the  adoption  of  the  religion  professed  by  himself.     Ha 
advised  the  archduke  to  take  three  measures :  first,  to  i^ 
point  Catholics  only  to   every  office  about  the  court,  ai 
above  all,  to  the  privy  council ;  secondly,   to  separate  t 
different  estates  at  the  diet,  since  he  conld  more  easily  i» 
with  each  singly ;  and  thirdly,  to  establish  a  good  undc 
standing  with  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  a  nundo  mi 
reside  at  hia  court.     Gregory  XIII.  was  indeed  ready  of 
own  accord  to  offer  assistance.    He  knew  that  want  of  i 
had  been  the  principal  inducement  to  the  archduke's 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  his  Protestant  subjects  ;  be 
fore  took  the  best  means  for  rendering  bini  independent 
them  by  transmitting  hira  funds,  to  the  amount,  a  very  lu; 
one  for  those  times,  of  forty  thousand  scudi.      He  further  d 
posited  a  still  more  important  sum  in  Tentce,  which  was 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  archduke,  in  the  event  of  disordov 
arising  in  the  Austrian  territories,  as  a  conseqneni 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Catbohcism. 

Thus  encourage]  by  eicample,  exhortation,  and  sat 

'  Ranpach,  Kleins  NacUese  Evuig,  Oestrrii<)it  t*.  p,  XI. 
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aid,  the  Archdnke  Charles  aflsumecl  from  the  year  1580  a 
niiicli  mora  resnivetl  and  imposing  attitude. 

In  that  year  he  afEsed  an  esplanation  to  the  concessions 
bo  had  previously  granted,  whicii  waa  in  fact  tantaniount  to 
thwr  rerocation.  The  eafatea  preBented  the  moat  hunihle 
prayers  at  the  footatool  of  their  soTereign,  and  it  seemed  for  a 
nument  that  the  urgency  of  their  entreaties  was  ahout  to 
prevail,*  but  upon  the  whole  he  remained  finn ;  the  measures 
unonnced  were  persisted  in,  and  tbo  expnlsion  of  the  reformed 
preachers  commenced  in  the  archducal  territories. 

The  year  1584  brought  affairs  to  a  decision.  In  that  yeiir 
the  papal  nuncio  Malaapina  made  his  appearance  in  the  diet. 
He  had  ancceeded  in  separating  the  prelates  from  the  aecular 
Mates  with  which  they  had  always  before  taken  part,  and  in 
fcrming  between  them,  the  miniaters  of  the  duke,  and  the 
leading  Catholics  in  the  country,  a  strict  alliance,  of  which  he 
«u  himself  the  centre.  The  whole  dukedom  had  hitherto 
ed  to  be  Protestant,  but  Malaapina  found  means  to  gather 
*  strong  Catholic  party  round  the  prince,  and,  supported  by 
this,  the  resolutions  of  the  archduke  became  immutable.  He 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  root  the  Prot«etant  opinions 
Wom  hia  territories,  declaring  that  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  ac- 
Borded  him  righta,  even  over  the  nobles,  beyond  any  that  he 
llad  hitherto  exercised,  and  a  more  obstinate  resistance  would 
but  iodnce  him  to  put  tho^  rights  in  force  ;  he  should  then  see 
Who  would,  venture  to  shew  himself  rebellious.  Menacing  as 
*afl  the  tenon  r  of  these  declarations  agwnst  the  Protestants, 
yet  anoh  was  the  state  of  a&irs,  that  they  produced  him  re- 
sults equally  favourable  with  those  he  had  formerly  derived 
from  hia  concessions.  There  were  various  considerations 
Vluch  made  it  impossible  for  the  estates  to  refa^e  the  supplies 
ho  demanded  ;  they  were  therefore  all  conceded,  f 

Thenceforward  the  counter- reformation  made  progress 
throughout  the  archducal  territories.     The  parishes  and  town- 

*  "  Seinem  angeborenen  mildreichen  laDdgfiintlichni  dentschen  GemOtli 
tach  :"  [aocordiQj;  Co  his  inborn,  benerolenl,  patriotic  and  princely  Gw- 
<n*n  dispoaitiiinj  says  the  supplication  of  the  tbree  Elates. 

f  Valvassor,  Ehre  dos  Henogthums  Krain,  contuina  authentic  and  de- 
tailed iofbrmatiou  on  bU  these  iFTairB.  But  Matfei,  Aanuli  diGregorio  XIII. 
Ub.  ii.  c.  <!.,  lib.  niii.  c.  i.  ^-ives  on  extremdf  valuable  account.  UbUwI, 
■   '  "--mt  donbt,  the  i^ort  of  the  annoio  befora  Mni. 
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founcils  were  filled  with  Catbolica.  No  citisen  Tentnped 
attend  any  but  a  Catholic  cliureli,  or  to  Bend  hia  ciiildreii 
any  but  tho  Catholic  scboola, 

Tbo  change  was  not  effected  peaceably  iu  erery  instaou 
The  Catholic  paatora  anil  tho  commiBsionera  of  the  arclidnb  »- 
were  sometimes  met  with  insult,  and  driven  &om  the  plan  ki 
The  archduke  himself  was  ouce  in  some  danger  when  tiuntiiu  b^ 
iu  conaequeuce  of  a,  rumour  having  spread  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  a  paator  of  that  district  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Th 
peasants  rushed  to  their  arms,  and  the  poor  perseeuled  preatfal 
was  himself  obliged  to  step  forward  among  them  for  the  jnif- 

foae  of  protecting  hia  ungracious  sovereign  from  their  mgOr' 
n  defiance  of  these  indicationa  of  popular  feeling,  the  clianpl  ■ 
nevertheleas  proceeded.  The  most  coercive  measures  «t«l 
adopted.  A  papal  historian  recapitulates  them  in  fev  woidi: 
"  Exile,"  he  says,  "  confiscation,  and  severe  chastisement,  Si' 
all  who  proved  refractoir."  The  ecelesiastical  princes  "^ 
had  posaeaaiona  in  those  distriota  lent  their  aid  to  ^e  tempOD 
authorities.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was  also  bint 
of  Freiaingen,  changed  the  council  of  hia  town  of  Lack,u 
subjected  the  Protestant  bnrghers  to  fines  and  intprisoanWD 
The  bishop  of  Brixen  determined  to  make  a  direct  tiansfHi 
the  lands  in  his  lordship  of  Veldes.  Similar  dispositions  V( 
evident  in  all  the  Austrian  possessions.  Altbongh  the  T51 
had  remained  Catholic,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  tliDiij 
proper  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  subordination  on  his  clWL 
and  the  regular  ati«ndance  of  all  classes  at  the  sacramMl 
Sunday  schools  were  established  for  the  common  peopKw 
Cardinal  Andreas,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  caused  catedusnui 
be  printed,  which  he  distributed  to  the  youth  of  the  -diod 
and  to  the  uneducated  classes  of  all  ages.f     Nor  were  <ta 


mild  raeaaures  permitted  to  suffice  in  snob  districts  as  htdn 
ceived  the  Proteatant  doctrines.  In  the  margravinle  of  B«l 
j;au,  although  but  a  recent  acquisition,  and  in  the  baili" 
of  Schwaben,  although  the  jurisdiction  was  matter  of 
!lio  same  coercive  measures  were  adoptetl  as  had  been 
by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Styria. 


For  all  tbese  tliinga  Pope  Sixtiis  could  Rnd  no  eulogies  tlial 
pned  to  him  auflicient.  lie  esCollcd  tlie  Austrian  princes 
.  the  firmest  pillars  of  Christen  do  m.  To  the  Archduke 
paries  more  particnlarlj  lie  sent  the  most  obliging  letters.* 
^  acfiuisition  of  a  conntship,  which  just  then  Ixpsed  to  the 
chiluke  OS  feudal  lord,  waa  considered  by  the  court  at  GrSts 
]  be  a.  recompenae  sent  directly  by  Heaven  for  all  the  service 
t  had  rendered  to  Christen  Jom. 


The  Cntbolio  confession  owed  its  return  to  supremacy  in 
e  74'etherlands  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  had  acconuno- 
bed  itself  to  existing  privileges ;  but  in  Germ:iny  that  was 
no  means  the  case.  Oil  the  contrary,  the  respective  sove- 
igns  of  that  country  extended  their  power  and  importance 
1  proportion  with  their  sncceas  in  promoting  Catholic  resto- 
lion.  The  intimacy  of  thia  cojnection  between  the  eccle- 
utical  and  political  interests,  and  the  extent  to  which  ii 
uoeeded,  are  most  remarkably  exemplified  by  WuU  Dietrich 
m  Baittenau,  archbishop  of  Saltehurg. 
The  archbishops  of  former  days,  who  had  lived  amidst  the 
tnults  of  the  Reformation,  contented  themselves  with  an  oc- 
^nal  edict,  promulgated  to  oppose  innorations ;  with  the 
oaoe  of  a  punishment  or  an  attempt  at  conversion  ;  but  all. 
Archbishop   Jacob  says,   by  mild,   paternal,  and   truthful 


"VeiT  different  was  the  disposition  of  the  young  archbishop 
(olf  Dietrich  von  Raittenau,  when  he  ascended  to  the  archi- 
iseopal  throne  of  Saltzburg  in  1587.  He  had  been  educated 
tlie  Collegium  Germanicum  in  Rome,  and  was  tborongbly 
Ibned  with  the  principles  of  Catholic  restoration.  He  had 
pa  the  brilliant  commeucement  of  the  administration  of  Six- 

y,,  and  had  conceived  extreme  admiration  for  that  poi». 
His  zeal  was  further  stimulated  by  the  elevation  of  his 
lele  Cardinal  Altemps,  in  whose  house  in  Rome  he  had  been 

ught  np,  to  the  pnrple.     In  the  year  1588,  on  returning 

■  Extract  from  the  Briefs 
,  t  It  is  traa  that  a  more  » 
fot  not  until  he  bad  lieen 

l~4i. 


^B  froi 

^V    be 
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from  a,  jouroey  which  hud  taken  lijni  back  to  the  papal  ( 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  deeigna  formud  iindc 
ipre»<sions  received  there.  AH  the  citizens  of  his  a 
were  instantly  called  on  to  moke  public  profea^on  a 
Catholic  faitli.  Many  eviuced  great  reluctance,  and  1 
lowed  them  a  few  weeks  for  reflection.  Then,  on  the  3 
September,  1588,  he  commanded  them  to  depart  withi 
month  from  the  city  and  diocese.  That  one  month  only, 
after  pressing  entreaties  the  delay  of  a  month  longer,  wi 
lowed  these  recusants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  theirproj 
Of  this  they  were  recjuired  to  present  an  inventory  t 
archbishop,  who  would  then  perniit  them  to  sell  it  t« 
persons  only  aa  were  approved  by  himself.'*  Very  few 
resolve  on  deserting  their  faith,  and  those  who  did  so 
compelled  to  do  pubhc  penance  in  the  church  with  !i 
tapers  in  their  hands.  The  greater  number,  including 
of  the  most  wealthy  burghers,  preferred  to  leave  their  eoi 
The  loss  of  these  citizens  occasioned  no  regret  to  the  ; 
who  believeil  he  had  discovered  various  means  of  mainb 
the  splendour  of  tl>o  archbishopric.  He  had  already 
increased  the  taxes,  had  raised  the  tolls  and  doties,  in 
new  burthens  on  the  salt  of  Hallein  ani!  Schellenbera 
verted  the  contribntiona  in  aid  of  the  Turkish  war  1 
regular  land-tax,  and  introduced  duties  on  wine,  with  i 
conie-tax  and  legacy-duty.  He  was  entirely  regaidO 
established  immunities  and  vested  rights.  The  dean  ■ 
diocese  was  said  to  have  committeil  suicide  in  a  fit  of  d 
at  seeing  the  chapter  deprived  of  its  privileges,  Thfl 
cipal  object  of  the  archbishop's  enactments  respecdng  tl 
paration  of  salt,  and  the  whole  business  of  mining,  ^ 
destruction  of  the  independence  enjoyed  by  the  woAm 
his  time,  and  their  subjection  to  the  absolute  control 
treasury.  Throughout  Germany  no  similar  example  of  ■ 
larly  organized  fiscal  system  was  presented  during  th 
tnry.  The  young  archbishop  had  brought  the  ideas 
Italian  principality  with  him  across  the  Alps.  The 
raising  money  appeared  to  him  the  most  important  tale 
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stutesiuan,  the  highest  problem  of  political  eoouoniy.  He  huJ 
taken  Sixtus  V.  us  bis  model ;  like  him  lie  de^ircil  to  bare  nii 
obedient,  tborouglilj  Catbolic,  tribute- paying  state  in  his 
hands.  The  expatriation  of  the  principal  citizens  from  Saltz- 
burg  was  even  a  eource  of  satisfactioa  to  the  archbishop,  be- 
tanse  lie  considered  them  rebels.  Ue  ordered  their  deserted 
houses  to  be  taken  down,  and  palaces  in  the  Roman  style  to 
he  erected  on  their  sites.* 

Wolf  Dietrich  was  above  all  things  delighted  with  eplen- 
donr.  He  never  refused  knightly  entertainment  to  any 
foreigner,  and  on  one  occasion  appeared  at  the  diet  with  a 
tr^a  of  four  hundred  persons.  Id  the  year  1568  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  buoyant  of  spirit  and  full  of  ambi- 
tion, he  bad  already  fixed  his  eyea  and  hopes  on  the  highest 
loclesiaatical  dignities. 


*  The  process  adopted  in  the  spiritual  and  secular  princi- 
Tities  was  repeated,  wherever  clrcnmslancos  rendered  it 
Mticable,  in  tLo  cities  also.  The  Luthemu  burghers  of 
hoiinden  made  bitter  comptaints  because  they  bad  been 
ruuk  off  the  roll  of  candidates  for  the  town-council.  In 
iiberaoh,  the  conncil  appointed  by  the  commissary  of 
Iharlee  V.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Interim,  still  maintainenl 
a  ground ;  the  whole  town  was  Protestant,  the  conncil  alone 
me  Catholic,  and  carefnlly  excluded  every  Prote8tant,+ 
leovy  oppressions  were  endured  by  those  of  the  reformed 
uth  in  Cologne  aud  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  members  of  the 
juticil  of  Cologne  declared  that  they  had  promised  tiie 
mperor  and  the  elector  to  tolerate  no  other  religion  than  the 
latholic,  and  they  sometimes  punished  the  attendance  on  a 
'rotestant  sermon  with  fines  and  imprisonment. J  In  Augs- 
burg also,  the  Catholics  gained  the  upper  hand ;  disturbances 
Kcurred  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  calendar,  and  in  the 
year  1586  the   evangelical   anperintendent   was   espelled  the 

»  Zinner's  Soltilnirger  Chronik,  aebenter  Theil,  is  our  moit  ini. 
^nUnt  authority  oa  this  Babjec-i;.  Thig  part  of  the  Chronicle  va»  ilseJ 
-mtmcted  sfter  a  ooiHemporarv  biography  of  tlia  arehbiehap. 

t  Lehmtmn,  de  Pace  Kebgiopis,  ii.  pp.  2GS,  480. 

t  Lehmum.  436.  270. 
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,  anda  hige  uumlierolllaft] 
io  driveu  forth  ei 
Something  very  einiilar  occurred   from    eiaiUar 
Ratisbon,  during  the  year  1587-     Many  other  lowua  begun ' 
claim  the  right  of  reforming  their  religious  iustitutioiu  i  r 
certain  counts,  nobles,  and  kiiights  of  the  empire  who 
been  converted  by  some  Jesnit,  believed  themaolvea  entitle 
assert  a  similar  right,  iind  each  resolred  to  restore  Cailioliai 
in  his  Bmall  domain. 

It  was  an  immeaaurabte  roaction.  The  Protestant  io 
trines  were  now  repulsed  with  ao  energy  equal  to  Ihatw 
which  they  had  formerly  advanced.  Preaching  and  t 
inculcation  of  Catholio  doctrines  contributed  their  share  W 1 
production  of  this  result,  but  much  more  was  accomplished 
jjolitical  measures,  especial  ordinances,  and  opea  force- 
As  the  Italian  Protestants  had  formerly  fled  acrose  I 
Alps,  and  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Qermany,  SO  d 
were  seen  far  more  numerous  budlea  of  German  foptr 
seeking  refuge  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  irm' 
oppreaaions  that  aaaailed  them  in  the  west  and  sonth.  1 
Belgians  in  like  manner  retreated  to  Holland.  It  w<e 
mighty  triumph  of  Catholicism,  which  now  extendsd 
victories  from  land  to  laud. 

The  progress  and  extension  of  this  triumph  were  ni 
especially  promoted  by  the  nuncios,  who  at  that  timeb^u 
reside  regularly  in  Germany. 

A  memoir  of  the  nunciu  Minuccio  Minucci,  dftt«d  1588, 
still  extant,  and  we  gain  from  it  a  clear  perception  of 
views  entertained  and  acted  upon  in  those  times.* 

A  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  edl 
tion;  it  was  greatly  regretted  that  the  Catholic  univod 
were  not  better  endowed,  to  the  end  that  they  might  lUli 
distinguished  teachers-  Ingolstadt  was  the  only  one  pcHOi 
of  means  sufficiently  ample  ;  as  things  were,  every  thi 
depended  on  the  Jesuit  seminaries.  It  Tvns  the  wi«b 
Minuccio  Minucci,  that  in  these  schools  there  should  ool 


'  Diaoorao  del  moUo  iUustre  e  rev™'.  Monsignor  Minn 
copra  tl  modo  di  reititnire  Is  CoCtolica  relijcione  in  "  ~ 
Barb. 
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macb  Attention  given  to  producing  great  euholars,  or 
lofound  theologians,  »a  good  and  effective  preachers ;  a  nitin 
moilerate  imquirements,  wbo  did  not  aspire  to  the  euroinlt 
learning,  or  aeek  to  become  renowned,  was  in  his  opinion 
t  most  extensively  uaofol  tesicher  and  most  profitable 
ivant  of  the  chnrch.  He  recommended  that  this  principle 
Onld  he  acted  on  in  the  different  institationa  for  Genuun 
Itholics  in  Italy.  In  the  Collegium  Germanicnm,  there 
id  originally  been  a  distinction  made  in  the  treatment  of 
pung  teen  from  noble  families,  and  those  of  the  middle 
es.  Minucci  disapproved  of  the  departure  from  thi:) 
im,  nhich  not  only  made  the  nobles  averse  to  go  thither, 
had  also  the  effect  of  awakening  an  ambition  in  the 
iddle  class,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  satisfied,  and  ol 
iRng  an  eagerness  for  high  places,  prejndicial  to  the  careful 
fonnance  of  duty  in  the  more  humblo  ofiioe&  An  attempt 
B  moreover  tlien  made  to  attract  a  third  or  intermediate 
to  the  colleges,  the  sous  of  superior  public  officers 
ly,  to  whom,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
principal  sbaro  in  tlio  administration  of  their  native  pro- 
ses woold  at  some  future  period  be  confided.  Arrange- 
its  had  already  been  made  in  Perugia  and  Bologna  by 
regory  XIII.,  fur  tbe  reception  of  these  students.  We  may 
pereeive  that  the  distinctions  of  rank  still  prevailing  in 
nan  society  were  aSready  well   defined,  even  in  those 

le  principal  dependence  of  the  cbnrch  was  always  ou  the 
blea,  and  to  them  tbe  nuncio  particularly  attributed  the 
lintenance  of  Catholicism  in  Germany  ;  for  to  this  class  the 
let  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  benefices  belonged 
their  exclusive  right :  they  defended  it  in  conseqaenoe  as 
oir  hereditary  property.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  thev 

opposed  the  introduction  of  religious  freedom  into  the 
they   feared    the    great  number  of  Protestant 

Eapedally  in  Upper  Geni.snj  ;   [The  eiimple  of  the  luppresf 

le  others  (of  Loner  GeruiBn;)  warned  the  nobles  to  be  more  can 

_!feDae  of  these,  and  in  tbis  tbe  beretica  agreed  tvith  tbe  Githolic 

Bi  parties  perceiiiiig  tliat  by  tbe  occupatiua  of  the  princes,  tliemaeh^ 

I  Iheir  poiteritj  are  deprived  of  tbe  hope  of  extracting  tliat  profit  from 
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princep,  wild  would  in  tliat  oase  engross  all  the  beoeBMl 
These  nobles  must  he  carefully  protected  and  coDciliiiled ;  tht 
were  by  no  means  to  be  annoyed  by  the  laws  against  plnjilil 
of  benefices  :  in  their  favour  it  was  decided  that  there  w 
(certain  utility  in  the  change  from  one  residenue  to  ano: 
which  tended  to  unite  the  nobility  of  different  provinces  for  dl 
defenc«  of  the  church.  No  attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  tl 
appointment  of  men  from  the  burgher  clo^  to  the  higbl 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  a  few  learned  men  in  a  chapter  <ra 
very  useful,  aa  was  aeon  in  Cologne  ;  but  to  carry  this  pnl 
tice  further  would  ultimately  ruin  the  German  churcU. 

The  question  next  arose  of  how  far  it  might  be  poffliUel 
reclaim  to  the  Catholic  faith  such  districts  as  had  become  0 
tirely  Protestant. 

The  nuncio  was  far  from  reoommending  oiwn  violenoe; 
considered  the  Protestant  princes  much  too  powerful  to  b 
coercc<t  hut  he  suggested  other  nienna  by  which  lie  tl 
the  end  desired  might  eventually  be  attainetl. 

He  maintained  that  it  was  above  all  things  essendal  I 
preserve  a,  good  understiwiding  between  the  Catholic  ttn 
reigns,  particularly  between  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  tw 
of  Laiidsberg  was  still  id  existence ;  ho  advised  that  ll 
should  be  renewed  and  extended  ;  Philip  of  Spain  he  thong 
might  also  be  advantageously  included  in  that  lea^e. 

And  might  it  not  be  possible  to  win  ba«k  some  of  t 
Protestant  princes?     The  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  ll 
long  hem  thought  to  evince  a  disposition  friendly  to  Cttllll 
licism  ;  an  attempt  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  on 
sovereign,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  Bavaria; 
the  ntmost  caution  bad  been  requir^  in  these  proceedio 
(the  wife  of  the  elector,   Anne  of  Denmark,   being  Gro 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines),  and  they  had  never  {H 
duced  any  nseful  efiw^t,     Anne  died  in  the  year  1585,  • 
the  dav  -^  uer  death  was  not  only  one  of  deliverance  for  I 
oppressed  Calvinists,  but  also  afforded  to  the  Catholiea 
opportunity  of  again  approaching  the  elector.     It  would  w 
that  Bavaria,  which  haul  before  laboured  in  this  cauacii  ' 
now   making  arrangementa  for  a  further  effort,    and  Pc 
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tus  V.  held  himself  ready  to  forward  ftbaolutioii  for  the 
rtor  to  Germany.*  But  before  anything  could  be  efftot«u, 
Bgustns  himBelf  expired.  The  Catliolics  had,  however, 
princes  in  yiew.  It  waa  thonght  that  Louis,  count 
ne  of  Nenburg,  displayed  indifference  to  all  proposals  of 
atility  to  Catholicism,  and  waa  particularly  forbearing  to- 
ds the  Catholic  priests  wbo  were  occasionally  found  in 
dominions.  William  lY.  of  Hesse,  also  a  pacilio  and 
'  prince,  was  observed  to  accept  occasionally  the  dedi- 
tion  of  Catholic  books ;  to  these  sovereigns  particular 
Eeittion  was  directed,  nor  were  the  higher  members  of  the 
nman  nobility  in  the  northern  districts  left  out  of  consider- 
ion  J  hopes  were  especially  entertained  of  Heinrich  Ranxau. 
The  results  of  these  purposes  and  endeavours  were  indeed 
[nolfi,  and  could  perhaps  not  be  safely  calculated  on ;  but 
ere  were  other  projects,  the  execution  of  which  depended 
are  on  their  >)wn  determi nation  and  force  of  will. 

*  Ai  early  u  1574,  Duka  Albert  of  Bavaria  waa  enGontagnl  bj 
^□ry  XIII.  [to  attempt  the  renewal  of  tlie  negotiation!  once  opened 
tti  the  ekxtor  of  Suouy ,  fur  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Catholic  fnilh  Into  his 
■unions,  seeing  that  be  was  barsiiEing  and  driving  out  Che  Calvinlatg.] 

Eipe  thought  it  adviesble  to  neni  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Saxony ;  bnl 
ake  Albert  opposed ,  saying,  the  matter  would  tlien  become  known  tij 
.  elector'^  connciUara :  [And  what  could  then  be  expected,  but  (be  ruin 
the  project  ?]  He  goes  on  to  say  :  [Here  it  is  judged,  that  art  will 
required  ;  so  that,  while  seemingly  occupied  witli  some  other  baeineas. 
I  erring  (piiace)  may  be  piously  circumvented  ;  if  his  wife  learn  the 
Mnpt,  she,  tbe  more  vehement  from  her  weaker  eei,  will  beset  bini 
h  importunate  counsels.] — LegatioDeg  Papunim  ad  Duces  Bavarie^ 
).  in  tbe  Library  of  Munich.  Minucci  informs  as  that  the  lirst  over- 
ea  were  made  to  Augustas  In  tbe  days  of  Pius  T.  The  whole  passage 
S^reniarkable ;  [Even  from  the  times  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  of  blessed 
■nemory,  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who  lives  iu  heaven,  laboured  hard 
»rith  Duke  Augustus  of  Sa»ony,  now  dead,  and  brought  things  so  far, 
that  there  was  good  hope  of  success.  But  it  pleased  God  to  call  him 
Iw&f ,  and  no  one  remained  to  think  or  speak  of  so  great  a  work  till  the 
ilsys  of  Gregory,  of  glorious  memory,  when  Father  Posaevin  set  himself  to 
•vork  upon  those  fouudations  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  present  most  fortunate 
)iontifieate  of  Sixtus,  the  wife  of  tbe  said  Duke  Augustus  being  deod, 
there  were  those  who  thought  the  occasion  favourable  tor  again  attempting 
tZaC  conversion  of  that  prince.  Bat  divine  providence  did  not  grant  him 
time  to  await  the  benediction  which  his  holiness  was  preparing  lo 
JMMtdw  upon  him,  sending  it  ij  means  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  even 
to  bii  owu  house.]  We  hence  discover  how  earlv  that  line  \a{  the 
Shxoo  prinees)  was  practiiied  upon. 
I    VOL.  I,  2   K 
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The  nuncio  affirmed  that  the  greater  Dumber  of  tlie  H 
eessora  iq  the  supreme  court  of  the  empire  CKammergerid 
were  even  yet  disposed  to  Prolestantiam.  There  still  aujvi' 
men  of  that  earlier  period,  when  Protestauta,  either  ci 
cealed  or  opeDlj  profeesed,  sat  in  the  councils  of  moat  wi 
reigns,  even  in  those  of  Catholic  countries.  The  dm 
thought  this  ciroumstence  well  calculated  to  "  drive  I 
Cathulice  to  despair,"  and  was  argent  in  his  entreatiea  foe 
remedy.  He  believed  that  it  would  not  be  difGcult  tt 
the  asaeBBors  of  Catholic  countries  to  make  a  proiesaion 
faith,  while  all  newly-appointed  members  might  be  reqaii 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  either  not  change  tbeiri 
ligion,  or  would  resign  their  offices.  He  maintained  tlutt 
preponderance  in  the  Kammergericht  belonged  of  rtgb' 
the  Catholics. 

The  nnnoio  did  not  yet  abandon  the  hope  of  retrieriiig  t 
lost  biehopricB, — be  believed  tbia  might  be  done  withoat  W 
violence,  if  existing  rights  were  efficiently  asserted.  Thi 
hiahoprica  had  not  yet  wholly  broken  off  all  connection  »i 
Rome  ;  the  ancient  right  of  the  Curia  to  Gil  up  the  bencGi 
which  became  vacant  daring  the  reserred  months  vu  i 
absolutely  denied.  The  Protestant  bishnpa  tbemselvei  t 
believed  that  their  nomination  required  to  be  confinned 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  Henry  of  Saxe-Lanenlii 
had  an  agent  at  Rome  to  prucure  this  confinnalioD  in 
case.  If  the  papal  see  had  not  yet  derived  all  the  I 
vantage  from  this  deferential  feeling  that  might  han  b 
drawn  from  it,  that  was  the  consequence  of  a  practice  od  ' 
part  of  the  emperor,  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  pt 
saoctioQ  by  a  dispensation  (Indulto)  from  hjmaelfi  1 
appointments  to  the  vacant  benefices  made  in  Rome  il*i 
caine  too  late,  or  some  error  of  form  was  discovered  in  Ik'' 
ao  that  the  chapters  were  always  legally  free  to  raatfl  li 
owt;  choice.  Minuoci  now  earnestly  pressed  the  empanr 
abstain  from  granting  dispensation  a ;  and  in  the  sUI* 
feeling  then  prevalent  at  the  imperial  court,  he  ml 
obtained  a  promise  to  that  effect.  Duke  William  of  Bini 
had  already  proposed  confiding  the  nomieation  to  bezieta 
either  to  the  nnncio  or  to  some  trustworthy  German  hiAt 
Minucci  was  of  opinion  that  a  dataria  should  be  csliblia 
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Rome  expressly  fur  Germany;  that  a  Hat  of  noble 
[holies,  properly  qualified,  should  be  kept  there  ;  which 
could  easily  be  prepared  and  duly  rectified,  aa  chaoges 
nld  occur,  by  meaus  of  the  aunci'i  or  tlie  Jesuits ;  ali 
KDcies  could  then  he  filled  withoiit  delay,  in  accordance 
itli  the  gui<le  anil  standard  thus  obtaioeil.  No  chapter 
ndd  venture  to  reject  the  candidates  legally  nominated  by 
ime,  and  the  Curia  would  acquire  great  consideration  and 
Kge  extent  of  iufluence  from  this  measure. 
we  cannot  fait  to  perceive  tliat  the  complete  restoration  of 
I  church  to  its  former  authority  was  sought  for  with  eon- 
Dcy  of  will  and  great  energy.  To  conciliate  the  nobles, 
allure  the  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  into  the  Roman 
erest,  to  educate  the  youth  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
TQgtua  the  ancient  power  over  the  bishoprics,  even  over 
He  that  had  become  Protestant,  to  recover  supremacy  in 
t  Kamniergericht,  to  convert  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
te,  and  to  secure  to  the  leading  Catholic  sovereigns  a  voice 
the  affairs  of  tiie  German  confederation  ;  such,  and  so 
merous,  were  the  projects  to  be  undertaken  at  one  and  the 
ne  time. 

And  we  are  not  to  believe  that  these  suggestions  and  coun- 
Isirere  treated  with  neglect;  at  the  moment  wlien  they  were 
A  before  the  authorities  in  Rome,  preparations  were  made 
Germany  for  carrying  them  into  effect 
The  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  Ksmmergericht  de- 
cided in  a  g-rcat  measure  on  the  yearly  visitations  which 
■Bre  tnade  during  the  sittings  of  the  diet  by  seven  estates  of 
Ke  empire  in  rotation.     In  these  visitations  the  majority  had 
■V  the  most  part  been  Catholic  ;  hut  in  the  year  1 5S3,  it  was 
potestant,^the  Protestant  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  among 
Mliers.  was  to  take  share  in  it.     The  Catholic  party  resolved 
Bb&t  this  should  not  be  permitted ;  and  when  the  elector  of 
JUayence  proceeded  to  summon  the  estates,  the  etnperor,  of 
tiis  own  Ruthority,  commanded  him  to  postpone  the  visitation 
Ibr  that  year.    But  the  omii^on  of  one  year  availed  nothing, — 
Lhe  order  of  succession  remained  as  before.    A  Protestant  arch- 
ie^ of  Magdeburg  was  long  to  be  feared  :  it  thus  ha[)[iened 
the  prorogation  was  repeated  from  year  to  year,  the 
ite  consetmence  being  that  no  regular  vbitation  was  evet 
8  K  2 
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Uel^  again  ;aD  cmisnon  from  which  tbiit  noble  iasjitntioo  ofUa 
highest  tribunal  in  the  empire  aufiisred  irref«jable  injuij.' 
CijuipSaintB  soon  arose  that  unlearned  Catholics  were  prefer™ 
in  that  body  to  learned  Proteatants.  The  emperor  alau  rfeaald 
from  granting  the  "  Indulto."  In,  the  year  1588,  Mioum 
udvised  that  attempts  should  be  made  for  the  converajonoi 
Protestant  princes;  and  in  the  year  1590  one  bad  nlreaJL 
been  gwned  over;  this  was  Jacob  of  Baden,  who  ukcn  tM 
first  place  in  a  lung  series.  1 


§  10.    The  Ltaaus. 

The  great  moTeraont  thus  engroaaing  Germany  and  Al 
Netherlands  extended  its  influence  over  France  aleo,  wi4 
iiTesistible  force.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  liud.  fc(| 
long  period  of  time,  been  intimately  connected  witli 
France.  Tlie  French  Protestants  had  frequently  j 
aasiatancfl  to  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter 
equally  ready  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  Protestants  of  Fi 
The  ruin  of  ProteBtantism  in  the  Belgic  provincea  wi 
immediate  injury  to  the  French  Huguenots, 

But  in  addition  to  this  came  the  fact,  that  ii 
well  as  other  coontries,  the  tendency  towards  a 
Catholicism  was  conalantly  gaining  extension  of 
incrense  of  power. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  already: 
and  from  that  time  they  had  continued  to  moJce  p 
they  were  more  especially  patronised,  as  will  be 
pose<l,  by  the  house  of  Lorraine.     Cardinal  Guis 
a  school  for  them,  in  1574,  at  Font-a-MooEson,  wbieb 
frequented  by  the  princes  of  his  liouse.     The  duke 

*  Minncci  had  besidea  writtea  to  Rome  npediiU;f  od  iIk  n 
the  Kanunergericht ;  mid  there  is  caaie  for  betieving  tfaat  hii  rq> 
tione  accogioaed  the  iohibilion.     He  regarded  the   Protenaat  n 

with  deleatation,  as  we  have  said,   [that   Che  herel 

eaperior  power  and  the  larger  number  of  votea  in  thi 
tbu  a  reauctiou  of  the  Geiman  CathaliM  to  despair.J 
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gflega  at  Eu  in  Nomiandj,  w!iirh  was  at  the  same  time 
llended  for  the  reception  of  fugitives  from  EngLind. 

They  had,  besides,  many  other  patrcms, — sometimes  it  vtaa 
ieardiBal,  a  biahop,  or  an  abbot, — sometimes  a.  prince  or  higli 
■"  r  of  the  state,  wbo  look  upon  himself  the  cost  of  a  new 
iuhment.  In  a  ebort  time  they  had  settled  themsi;tvea  at 
toen,  Verdun,  Dijon,  Bourges,  and  Neyers,  while  their  mis- 
Maries  traversed  the  kingdom  in  all  directions. 

Bat  they  found  anxilitiriea  in  Fmnce,  with  whose  aid  they 
id  been  obliged  to  dispense  in  Germany. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  brought  a,  few  Capuchin  friars 
''h  him  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and  had  assigned  them 
.  Srbode  in  his  palace  at  Meudon ;  but  on  his  death  they 
parted,  the  order  being  at  that  time  restricted  to  Italy  by 
I  statutes.  In  the  year  1573,  the  chapter-general  sent 
few  of  the  brethren  across  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 

ft  trying  the  ground.     They  were  so  well  received  that  on 

'it  return  they  promised  "  the  richest  harvest,"  and  the 

_e  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  restriction  confining  them 
I  Italy.  The  first  colony  of  Capnchina  took  their  way 
nsa  tie  Alps  in  the  year  1574 ;  they  were  conducted  by 
ta  Pa«ifico  di  San  Gerraso,  who  had  been  permitted  tu 
lect  hie  associates  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

These  Capuchins  were  all  Italians,  and  they  naturally 
Hnched  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  their  own  country- 


itole. 
They 


They  were  joyfully  received  by  Queen  Catherine,  who 
Itan^y  founded  a  monastery  for  them  in  Paris.     So  early 

the  year  157S,  they  had  gained  a  settlement  in  Lyons 
n,  where  they  received  the  support  of  certain  Itjiliaii 
mey-ehangers,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  queen. 
From  these  central  points  they  soon  extended  themselves 
|o  the  country,  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Rouen,  frum  Lyons 
!  Marseilles,  where  Queen  Catherine  bought  them  ground  for 
lUding.     In  1582,  they  formed  a  new  colony  in  Toulouse, 

1  in  1585  another  in  Verdun  :  they  very  boob  succeeded  in 
Jtiog  the  most  brilliant  conversions,  as  for  example  in  1 587, 
mt  of  Henry  Joyeuse,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day  in 

*  Doreno,  Anniili  da  fniti  Copacdni,  i.  }46 ;  S.  411   t. 
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Tliese  religious  moTeinenta  produced  a  mart  powerful  d 
ia  France,  at  least  in  one  respect,  than  they  hud  even  done  ii 
Qermauy,  eince  tliey  gave  rise  to  inetitutiona,  unituted,itil 
true,  from  existing  ones,  but  with  forms  entirely  peouKiE 
Jean  de  la  Barriere,  who  Imd  obtained  the  Cistercian  abbq 
of  the  Fenillana,  near  TouloaHe,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  bj^^ 
favonr  of  the  strange  abuses  that  had  become  prevalent  in  lb 
church  of  France,  now  caased  himself  to  be  consecrated  t^ 
lar  abbot  (in  1577),  and  received  novices,  with  whom  ii 
endeavoured,  not  only  to  renew,  but  even  to  exceed.  III 
austerities  practised  by  the  original  institution  of  Citeaia 
So'itude,  silence,  and  abstemiousness  were  carried  to  tl 
utmost  extremity.  Tliese  monks  never  left  tbeir  eoDTei 
except  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  Ji 
tricts  ;  within  their  walla  they  wore  no  shoes,  a.nd  no  eoTaii 
for  the  bead  ;  they  abstained,  not  only  from  meat  and  wk 
but  even  from  eggs  and  fish,  living  on  bread  and  water,  ll 
utmost  addition  being  a  few  vegetables.*  These  severiti 
did  not  fail  to  excite  reverence  and  call  forth  imitation.  Dl 
Jean  de  la  Barriere  was  in  a  short  time  invited  to  the  eoart  I 
Vittoennes.  He  traversed  a  large  part  of  France  with  si 
two  companions,  never  permitting  the  slightest  intemiptioa  t 
the  ascetic  practices  of  the  convent.  His  institute  was  e  "" 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  extended  ila  inf 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  whole  body  of  the  secular  clergy  seemed  also  lo  be  >> 
spired  by  a  new  zeal,  and  although  boldiug  their  appoiotn 
in  perfect  freedom  from  all  responsibility,  the  parish  jn 
mice  more  ajiplied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  care  of  a 
In  the  year  1570,  the  bisho|isiiot  only  demanded  theai 
of  the  decrees  promulgated  by  the  council  of  Trent,  but  n 
required  the  abrogation  of  the  concordat  to  which  they  t* 
their  own  existence.  These  propositions  they  renewM  &« 
time  to  time  with  increased  urgency.f 

Who  shall  attempt  accurately  to  define  all  the  canMl 
which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  period  were  induced  to  tii 

*  FelibiEQ,  UiaCoire  ie  Varit,  tom.  ii.  p.  11S8. 

t  Remontrance  de  rAsaenibl^e  genirale  dn  CJrrgS  do  PnaM.  <■ 
loqui^e  en  la  Ville  de  Melnn,  Suite  ta  Roi  Henri  III.  le  3  JaiOH  Un 
Il«niBildeBActeBaiiC\«i5fe,W«i.-ni,    Tmimni  atoo  gjyw  m  W* 
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I  direction  t  We  can  be  certain  of  the  facta  only,  and 
K  shew  that  a  very  important  change  became  manifest 
Qt  tlie  year  1580.  A  Venetian  writer  aaserta  that  the 
»ber  of  Protestants  had  diminished  by  seventy  per  cent, 

that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  again  become  decidedly 
holic.  Novelty  and  the  energy  of  impulse  waa  now  acting 
^e  dde  of  Cathoticiam.* 

tat  ondor  these  circumstances  the  Catbulio  spirit  assumed  ■ 
»w  position  in  regard  to  the  regal  authority.  1 

rhe  court  was  living  in  a  state  of  continual  self-contradio- 
E ;  Henry  III.  was  unquestionably  a  good  Catholic  ;  no  one 
Id  expect  favour  at  his  hands  who  did  not  attend  the  mass; 
would  not  suffer  Protestants  to  hold  the  magistracy  in  any 
n  of  bis  kingdom  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  con~ 
led  now  as  in  former  times  ta  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
itments  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  court  favour, 

without  the  slightest  regard  either  to  worth  or  talent ; 
her  did  he  cease  te  appropriate  and  squander  the  property 
be  church.  He  delighted  in  processions,  praetiaed  A'arious 
Dtional  exercises,  and  spared  bimself  no  penance  ;  but 
I  did  not  prevent  him  from  leading  the  most  disgraceful 
,  or  from  ])ermitting  others  to  lead  it  also, — an  abandoned 
ptiousness  was  the  fixed  habit  of  the  court ;  the  profligate 
eases  committed  during  tbe  carnival  provoked  the  anger  of 

preachers,  some  of  the  courtiers  were  refused  Christian 
ial  on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  tbeir  death, 

the  ex|)ressions  uttered  by  tbem  in  their  last  moments  : 
)  happened  even  in  tbe  case  of  the  king's  especial 
jurites. 

^ue,  the  rigid  spirit  of  Catholicism  prevailing,  though 
bured  in  many  ways  by  the  court,  was  yet  in  effect  and 
mtioUy  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

rho  lung,  moreover,  persevered  in  the  old  system  of 
itics,  which  was  manifested  principally  in  bis  hostility  te 

i  di  Franza.  5  Glugno,  15S2  i  ^e  have 
inly  q>Eaking,  that  things  are  not  in  a  worse  con- 
,  by  lie  grace  of  God,  iu  despite  of  the  little  regard 
id  Co  the  matter,  the  uiuober  of  the  Huguenoti 

:tity  per  cent.,  while  Che  Catholics  abeir  tbe  utmMI 

a^ii  of  religion.] 
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Spaia.  At  any  aiher  time  this  would  have  eiguifieii  DoUiinei ' 
but  at  the  moraeut  we  are  treating  of,  the  religioua  prineipw, 
even  in  France,  was  more  powerful  than  regard  for  natiani) 
interests;  aa  tbe  Uuguenota  foU  bound  to  tbe  Protestanti a( 
the  Netherlanda,  so  did  the  Catholics  consider  themselvefl  tin 
natural  allies  of  Philip  II.  and  Famese.     The  Jesuits,  iri» 


fur  the  Spanish  power  in  tba    ll 

'thoQt  alarm,  wlier  it  becau     i 

they  bod  comoated  th 

France. 

added  tbe  death  of  the  di 
1284,  and  as  the  king  W 
e  became  tb 


had  performed  ao  many 
Netherlands,  coold  not  look 
obvious  to  theai  that  the 
were  receiving  aid  and  support 

To  this  cause  of  uneasiness  yi 
of  Alen^on,  ■which  took  place 
no  heir,  nor  any  hope  of  one,  Henry  of  Ni 
next  expectant  of  the  crown. 

The  fear  of  future  evil  has  perhaps  more  influence  over  tl| 
minds  of  men  than  a  misfortone  actually  present ;  theproapnl' 
of  Henry's  accession  caused  the  utraost  agitation  among  Ibt 
French  Catholics,*  and  above  all,  afi  waa  natural,  in  &» 
Guises,  tbe  old  antagonists  of  Navarre,  who  feared  At- 
inSuence  he  must  acquire  even  as  heir  to  the  tlirone — bp* 
much  more  then  the  power  be  would  exercise  aa  king.  Wi 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  look  to  Philip  of  SfW 
for  support. 

And  nothing  conld  be  more  welcome  to  that  morordi 
the  geoeral  state  of  hia  policy  at  that  moment.     He  wm 
withheld  hy  any  scruple  from  entering  into  a  formal ' 
with  the  aubjects  of  a  foreign  prince. 

Tbe   principal   question  remaining  teas,    whether   Rom^ 
where  the  union  of  princes  with  the  church  liad  been  a 
talked  of,  would  sanction  the  inaurrectton  of  powerful 
against  their  sovereign. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  sanction  was  accanU 
There  were  some  of  the  Guiae  party  whose  consciences  wMO 
uneasy  at  tbe  step  about  to  be  taken;  the  Jesuit  MattliiM 

*  A.  dacutnent  wtu  at  that  time  publlEbed  in  Rome,  sbeirini  kM 
dEBlralilB  it  naa  that  a  Gutae  should  EUcned  to  tbe  tbnins :  [Of  lit 
incUDBdon  of  the  CathoUoa  towards  tbe  house  of  Guise,  and  ot  At  ^"^ 
to  be  derived  t>y  Cbrisllanity  and  the  Catholic  king  troia  the  anjCMMa  <l 
one  of  those  prinieB.]  This  paper  vaa  eent  to  Spain  ;  if 
Cardinil  Eite.    Oi&\ia7ctii  VeoHia,  V^%^,  luo  Dchi. 
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t«fore  proceedod  lo  Kome  for  tiie  purpose  of  obuining  ■ 
laralion  from  the  pope,  by  wbich  their  scruplea  might  oe 
On  hearing  the  repteaeatations  of  Matthieu, 
Gregory  declared  tbat  be  fully  approved  tbe  iDtention  of  the 
French  princes  to  take  up  amis  against  heretics,  and  that  he 
removed  every  acruple  they  migbt  entertain  on  the  eabjert. 
He  Iia^i  no  doubt  but  that  the  king  would  himself  approve 
their  pnrpoge  ;  bnt  even  if  he  should  not  do  ho,  they  must 
nevertheless  proceed  with  their  plans,  and  pursue  them  till 
they  achieved  tbe  grand  object  of  exterminating  tbe  heretics,* 
Tbo  process  agajnet  Henry  of  Navarre  had  been  already  coui- 
meooed ;  before  its  conclusion  Sixtus  V.  had  ascended  the 
papal  thnine,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of  escommunicatiun 
against  Navarre  and  Condf,  By  this  act  he  gave  a  more 
efectual  assistance  to  the  purposes  of  tbe  League  than  he  coald 
have  afforded  by  any  other  mode  of  co-operation.+ 

Tbe  Guises  bad  already  taken  arms,  and  laboured  to  get  as 
aMy  provinces  and  forti^ed  towns  as  they  possibly  could  inta 
eir  own  hands. 

At  tbe  first  movement  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
ay  important  places,  aa  Verdun,  Tool,  Lyons,  Bourgea, 
\e&DM,  and  Mezieres,  without  drawing  a  sword.  To  avoid 
f  appearance  of  being  vanquished  by  force,  tbe  king  then 
Kured  to  a  method  he  had  aJready  adopted,  and  declared 
' '  own.  But  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  their 
,8  obliged  to  ratify  and  extend  the  conquest  of 
)  League  by  formal  treaty,  and  saw  himself  obliged  to 
trrender  Burgundy,  Champagne,  a  great  part  of  Picardy, 
d  many  fortified  places  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
laeasion  of  the  Guise  party.:]; 
These  things  being-  arranged,  the  king  and  the  Guises  pro- 
led  to  prosecute  the  war  against  tbe  Protestants  in  cum- 

CUnde  Matthiea  aa  due  de  Nevers,  11  Fevr.  15S5.   TbJB  i»  perhupg 
'  important  piece  of  informstion  given  ia  tbe  vhole  fourth  volume 


SrHgae,  lUforrne,  &c.  p.  173. 
affei " 


taffei,  Hiatorianim  ab  Excessu  Gregorii  XIII.  lib.  i.  p.  10;  [He 
■red  himself  to  be  indnned  bj  the  repeated  prayers  af  tbe  Leagnere, 
bf  tbe  advice  and  entreat;  of  King  Philip,  to  assail  the  HnguennU 

their  efaieta  with  divine  nnnn.] 

Refleetians  of  Cardinal  Ossst  on  the  effects  of  the  Leagoe  in  FranMi 
I  of  Cardinal  Oisat,  i.  U, 
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mon.  But  with  how  great  a  difference !  The  king  6 
lialf-measares  only,  and  all  were  utterly  ineffectual.  Tbe 
Gatholios  eren  Buepeoted  him  of  wishing  eucceas  *'•)  the  Pnt- 
testant  arms,  that  eo  be  might  seem  to  be  compelled  bjtU 
menatiing  aspect  of  their  force  to  conclude  a  peace  disadnfi' 
tageoua  to  the  Catholio  intereat  Guise  on  tbe  contrary  took 
an  oath,  that  should  God  grant  Mm  victory,  he  would  not  di»- 
mount  from  hia  hurae  until  he  had  established  the  CathoUa 
religion  in  France  for  ever.  With  hia  own  troops,  andiu 
those  of  the  king,  he  surprised  the  Germans  at  Anneau,  wliai 
they  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenot^  wl 
best  hopes  were  placed  on  their  aid,  and  annihilated  tl 

The  pope  compared  him  with  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  wH 
indeed  a  man  whose  grandeur  of  character  commanded  tb 
passionate  homage  of  the  people,  and  be  became  the  idol  uf  iD 
Catholics. 

The  king  was  on  the  contrary  in  a,  position  of  the  mmal 
difficulty ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  even  what  W 
desire.  The  papal  ambassador,  Morosini,  declared  that  lit 
seemed  to  consist  as  it  were  of  two  persona :  he  wished  f« 
the  downfol  of  the  Huguenots,  and  dreaded  it  quite  as  mnebi 
he  feared  the  defeat  of  the  Catholics,  and  yet  denred  it :  flti 
was  the  effect  of  thia  mental  diacord,  that  he  no  longer  dml 
to  follow  his  own  inclluationa,  and  could  not  even  triut  hil 
own  thoughts.* 

This  was  a  state  of  mind  which  inevitably  deprived  him  of 
the  confidence  of  all,  and  could  not  but  tend  to  utter  ruin. 

The  Catholics  firmly  believed  that  the  very  man  who 
placed  himself  at  their  head  waa  secretly  opposed  to  tl 
Erery  transient  occasion  of  intercourse  with  the  adherenl*  of 
Navarre,  every  mark  of  favour,  however  trifling,  bestow*' 
on  a  Protestant,  was  counted  against  bim ;  all  maintained  tU 
the  most  Christian  king  himself  was  the  principal  hindaUi 
to  a  complete  restoration  of  Catholiciam,  and  they  dctcm 

•  Dispacdo  Moroaini  in  Tempeati,  Tits  di  Siato  V.  p.  3«i  [tW 
king,  though  he  is  bo  grtst  >  monarch,  is  as  poor  as  great :  sod  is  fW 
portion  Ba  he  is  poor  is  he  prodigal.  He  diaplnys  eitraoHinirj  p»S 
■nd  yet  he  abaminstes  the  sacred  iBagne  ;  he  ia  in  drma  sgamtt  the  •*'" 
tita,  and  is  yet  jejlottB  ot  ftie  Ciiiidiie  \.™iasaik,\    ' 


I 
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ii)ie  king's  faroarites,  and  abore  all  tlie  duke  il'Epemau, 
twith  Latred  all  the  more  bitter,  because  Henr^  set  liim  op  in 
'oppositioQ  to  the  Guises,  and  intrusted  to  liim  the  most 
.&iportant  governments  of  the  realm. 

Under  these  circurostanceH,  there  was  formed  by  the  aide  of 

league  of  the  princes,  an  alliance,  whoae  members  were  of 

burgher  class,  but  whoae  object  was  equally  the  support 

Catholicism.     In  every  town  the  populace  was  acted  on  by 

eachers,  who  combined  a  furious  opposition  to  the  govem- 

lut  with  a  vehement  zeal  for  religion.      In  Paris  things 

ire  carried  still  farther;  the  project  of  a  popular  nnion  for 

le  defence  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  was  there  forme<l,  the  first 

^^orera    being   three   preachers    and   an    influeotiid   citizen,* 

lev  bound  tbemaelvea  by  oath  in  the  Grat  instance,  to  shed 

le  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  this  cause.     Each  then  named 

few  trusty  friends,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 

ill  of  a  monk  in  the  Sorbonne,     They  soon  perceived  the 

jSMbility  of  comprising  the  whole  city  in  their  union ;  a  small 

mnber  was  selected  to  form  a  committee,  and  conduct  thb 

aoTeraent;  these  men  were  empowered  lo  levy  money  in  any 

tase  demanding  it.     A  member  was  appointed  as  anperin- 

Badent  for  each  of  the  siitecn  quarters  of  the  city;  tho 

jlirolling  of  members  proceeded  rapidly,  and  with  the  utmost 

Bcrecy.     On  those  newly  entered  a  discussion  was  fii^  held 

b  the  committee,  and  if  they  were  not  approved,  no  further 

imraunication  was  made  to  them.     They  had  agents  in  all 

B  colleges,  one  for  the  audit-office,  one  for  the  procurators 

the  court,  one  for  the  clerks,  one  for  the  greffiera,  &c.     In 

Bliort  time  the  whole  city,  which  had  before  received  a 

'atholic   military   organization,  was   comprehended   in   this 

*  He  AnoDfnia  CapitoliDo,  od  the  Life  of  Sixtng  V. ,  has  aome  oHgioal 
-■■'•--  --  -is  Bobject.  Ha  calls  the  founder,  Carlo  Ottomani,  "an 
uen,"  who  fiist  oommunicated  hia  plana  to  the  preachers. 
t  thmr  TCTf  first  aaaembly,   Ottomani  proposed  an  alliance  with  the 

■" 'n  the  second  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  tiooiinate  Biiteen  per- 

for  each  quarter,  "  to  whom  ahould  be  reported  bj  tmsty  per- 
il, whatever  waa  aaid  or  done  in  them  relating  to  public  aBUirs.''  [a 
ID  third  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Candlemas- day,  a  conncil  ot  tea 
-QS  was  named,  with  the  right  of  raising  contribations,  and  a  deputn- 
o  the  duke  de  Guise  was  at  once  agreed  on.  This  acconat  makes 
ioportanE  aSdilioni  to  all  we  find  regarding  Ihia  ToaWet  Yd  tK^A,  b 
'-        ^  and  MabeaCre,  and  in  Poulijn,  De  Thou,  an4Dwi\W 
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more  secret  and  more  effective  league  ;  bnt  not  satiidfied  witii 
Paris,  ita  bmnchea  were  sent  forth  to  Orleana,  Ljrta^ 
Toulouse,  Bordeaax,  and  llouen,  where  aaBociatiojia  wen  ilu 
formed,  which  despatched  their  dd^atea  to  the  confedeMM 
in  Paris.  All  theu  eolemaly  pledged  themselves  to  Ulmir 
fi.r  the  removal  of  government  abuses,  and  above  «J1,  H 
endure  the  presence  of  no  Huguenot  in  France. 

This  is  the  compact  knoorn  a.3  the  Lea<,'ae  of  the  SiztceL 
When  ita  members  found  themselves  arrived  at  a  certun  4f 
gree  of  strength,  they  gave  notice  to  the  Gnisea ;  and  Jtb* 
yenne,  the  brother  of  the  duke,  came  with  the  most  profoiuJ 
secrecy  to  Paris,  when  the  union  between  the  princes  and  tin 
citizeus  was  completed.* 

Henry  IK.  already  felt  the  gronad  trembling  beneath  Ui 
feet.  The  proceedinga  of  his  enemies  were  reported  to  hta 
from  day  to  day.  In  the  Sorbonne  they  had  become  m  boU 
as  to  propose  the  question  whether  it  were  permitted  to  wtlb> 
draw  allegiance  from  a  prince  who  neglects  to  perform  hil 
duty ;  and  to  this  question  a  reply  was  returned  in  the  lkl£^ 
mative  by  a  council  of  from  thirty  to  forty  doctors.  Tk> 
king  waa  excessively  irrilated;  he  threatened  lo  do  as  Pojii 
Sistua  had  done,  and  chain  the  refractory  prcacheis  to  lil 
galleys ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  energy  of  the  pontile  u' 
contented  himself  with  ordering  the  advance  of  the  Swia  ' 
were  in  his  service  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Alarmed  by  the  menace  imphed  in  this  movement,  tt» 
citizens  eeut  to  Guise  entreating  him  to  come  and  protMl 
them.  TJie  king  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that  a  obid- 
pliance  with  this  request  would  be  viewed  unfavouiubly;  hut 
the  duke  appeared  in  Paris  nevertheless. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  ready  for  a  great  explosion. 

The  king  commanded  the  Swiss  to  enter  Paris,  wha  & 
instantly  burst  forth.  The  city  wa^  immediately  barrictdl'li 
the  Swiss  were  driven  back,  and  the  Lonvre  was  meiun^ 
The  king  had  no  alternative  but  flighL+ 

*  [  In  tlie  palace  of  Rem,  behind  the  church  of  St.  An^ 
■11  swore  to  maintain  their  le»gne,  which  was  not  only  def* 
lute.]     (Anon.  Capilr) 

t  Maffei  bUmia  Gniae  tor  having 
lere  show  ot  etop^-Y  vo^u.\wv^ 
'  depsit  in  Miets  ."\ 
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Hie  duke  of  Gniee  had  before  been  master  uf  a  large  por- 
i  of  FiuDce ;  lie  was  now  in  possession  of  Paris.  The 
itille,  the  Arsenal,  the  H6t«l  de  Yille,  and  all  the 
ttding  places  fell  into  his  bands.  The  king 
fely  overpowered.  He  was  veijsoon  compelled  to  pronoDnc« 
anterdict  against  tbe  Protestant  religion,  and  to  resign 
^us  fortiSed  places  to  the  Quises,  in  addition  to  those 
ff  already  held.  The  duke  of  Guise  might  nqw  be  con- 
ned as  lord  of  half  France,  and  Henry  III,  gave  Lim 
hi  antbority  over  the  other  hal^  by  conferring  on  him  tha 
|iity  of  lieutenant-generaJ  uf  the  kingdom.  The  States 
ie  convoked,  and  there  could  be  nu  doubt  but  that  Catholic 
taions  woulil  predominate  in  that  assembly.  The  most  dfr- 
ire  measures  were  to  be  expi.«ted  from  it,  ruinous  for  the 
^ueuotfi,  and  entirely  to  the  advantage  uf  the  Catbolifl 
*y. 


i  §  11.  Sawy  arid  Switzerland. 

Bt  irfll  be  readily  perceived  that  the  preponderance   of 

Hioliciam  in  tbe  mighty  realm  of  France,  would  inevitably 

Inuce  a  corresponding  effect  on  tbe  neighbouring  kingdoms 

I  communities. 

phe  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  attached  themselves 

ke  dosely  than  ever  to  the  ecclesiastical  principle  and  to  the 

uish  alliance. 

pbe  establisbraent  of  a  permanent  "nunciature"  was  pro- 

(jtive  of  tlie  most  remarkable  effects  in  Switzerland  as  well 

fa  Germany. 

tn  the  year  1586,  and  immediately  after  the  adoption  of 

B  measure,  the  Catholic  cantons  united  to  form  the  Golden 

fBorromean   League,  in  which  they  bound  tbemaelve 

Br  descendants  for  ever,  "  to  live  am!  die  in  the  true,  uih  J 

abted,  ancient,  apostolic   Roman  Catholic  faith."*     The 

U)  they  received  the  host  from  the  hand  of  the  nuncio. 

eternal  posterity  (Ihre  ewigen  Nachkommen).  This  it  tho 
used  in  the  records  of  the  leHKae. — Laufler.  Beschreiboia 
il  Gescbiciite.  bd  i  a  3:11. 
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If  the  party  by  which  the  administrative  power  was  seiwii 
at  Miihlbaueeii  in  the  year  15S7,  had  gone  over  to  iheCsilLD- 
lie  creed,  as  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  doing,  and  if  they 
had  done  so  at  the  right  moment,  they  would  have  beH 
enpported  without  doubt  by  the  Catholics :  conferences  luil 
alre»,dy  been  held  on  the  subject  at  the  bouse  of  the  nundo  il 
Lucerne;  but  the  people  of  Miiblbausen  deliberated  too  loiigt 
The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  pressed  forward  their  eip»- 
dition  with  the  ntmost  promptitude,  and  re-established  An 
old  government,  which  wa^  upon  the  whole  favourable  U 
themselves.* 

It  was,  however,  at  this  moment  that  the  three  foreat  can- 
iona,  in  concert  with  Zug,  Lucerne,  and  Freiburg,  took  a  De» 
and  moat  important  step.  After  long  negotiations,  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Spain  on  the  12th  of  May,  IdSTi  '" 
which  they  promised  to  majntain  perpetual  friendship  villi 
the  king,  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  r^ing  recruits  in  thdr 
territories,  and  of  marching  his  troops  through  their  moiiD- 
tainij;  Philip,  on  his  side,  making  corresponding  conoeuoW 
to  them.  But  the  most  important  port  of  theii  mutual  W- 
gagement  was  that  each  promised  to  aid  the  other  with  Ihi 
utmost  extent  of  his  powere,  in  the  event  of  either  being' in- 
volved in  war  oa  account  of  the  holy  apostolic  reli^on.t  Asi 
in  this  treaty  the  six  cantons  made  no  exception  ;  not  ereo  >■ 
favour  of  the  confederated  cantons;  on  the  contrary,  it  wm 
ngainst  tliem  in  particular  that  tliis  part  of  the  treaty  tniut 
li.ive  been  arranged,  seeing  that  there  was  no  other  poffM 
with  which  there  was  any  probability  of  their  being  involwd 
in  a  war  from  motives  of  religion. 

Here  also  then,  how  mnch  more  powerful  was  the  iufloence 
of  religious  feeling  than  that  of  national  attachment!  A 
community  of  faith  now  united  the  aneleut  Switzer  withllw 
houso  of  Austria !  The  Confederation  became  for  the  moniwl 
a  secondary  consideration. 

*  The  importance  of  tbe  Mublhatuen  ifliur,  as  regarded  rdipoaa 
il  made  verj  evident  by  ttie  narTstive  of  tba  AooQjmo  Capitol.>  fcxnld 
on  the  reports  of  the  nuodo,  to  which  we  ahall  again  refer  in  cmBJni^ 
Tempeati. 

t  Trait*  d'alliancefeileentre  Philippe  II.  &c  Dnmont,  Cor^  Wpl*" 
■  ae,  Tot.  i.  p.  4W. 
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It  was  most  fortunate  that  no  cause  for  imiDediato  hostilitiea 

HBO.  The  influence  of  this  league  waa  thcrefure  confined  in 
_  &  first  inatance  to  Geneva. 

Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  whose  whole  life 
ad  been  marked  by  restless  ambition,  bad  nften  evinced  n 
esire  to  seize  the  lirst  favourable  occaeion  for  regaining  \«tn- 
ission  of  Geneva,  regardingbimaelf  as  the  legitimate  sovereifm 
f  that  city ;  but  bia  purpoaes  bad  hitherto  been  always  de- 
nted by  opposition  from  the  Swiss  and  French,  from  both 
f  whom  the  Geneveae  received  protection. 

But  circnmstauces  were  now  altered  j  under  the  influeii(« 
if  Guise,  Henry  III.  promised,  in  the  summer  of  1588,  that 
inid  no  longer  impede  any  enterprise  undertakeu  against 
leneva. 

Beceiviug  this  intimation,  the  duke  prepared  himself  for 
he  attack.     The  Genevese  did  not  lose  their  courage,  and 

iide  occasional  incursions  on  the  ducal  territories.     But,  on 

a  occasion,  Berne  afibrded  them  but  very  insufficient  aid. 
tie  Catholio  party  had  inainuated  their  partisans  into  tbe 

J  midst  of  this  city,  closely  interwoven  as  it  waa  with 
tetestant  interests ;  there  wofi  a  faction  there  which  would 
tt  have  been  unwilling  to  see  Geneva  fall  into  the  bands  of 
le  duke.*  It  tbua  happened  tliat  he  very  soon  gained  the 
Ivantage,  He  bad  hitherto  held  the  conntahips  bordering 
1  Geneva  under  closely  limited  conditions,  imposed  on  him 
^r  former  treaties  of  peace  with  Berue ;  he  now  seized  tha 
Ksasion,  and  made  himself  for  the  first  time  master  in  those 
strictB.  He  expelled  the  Protestants,  whom  he  had  pre- 
ionsly  been  obliged  to  tolerate,  and  made  the  whole  country 
tclusively  Catboiic.     Charles  Emanuel  had  tiU  that  time 

D  prohibited  from  erecting  fortresses  in  that  portion  of  hia 
rritoriea;  he  then  built  them  in  places  where  he  couiJ  not 
tly  make  them   serve   for  defence,   but    also  for  harassing 

sneva. 

But  before  these  afiairs  had  proceeded  further,  other  enter* 

*  Hib  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  even 
Hugh  the  judicial  eyidcuce  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  Watteuwjl  is  ir.volved 
a  certain  eiteuC  in  obscuritj.  Extracts  from  contemporary  pamphlets, 
d  f^om  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Berne,  are  to  be  found  in  Gelxiir 
^  drei  letxeu  Jahrhunderte  del  Schweizergeechichte,  bd.  i  p.  US,  1 37. 
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priwjs  liiul  been  undertaken,    from    which   i 
iiiiich   more  extensive   importance   might  be  eipecteii,  i 
wliicti  aeemed  not  nnlikely  to  produce  a  complete  reTolutii* 
in  ull  tlie  relations  of  £urope. 


§  12.  Attaek  on  England. 

The  Netherlands  were  iu  great  part  enbdued,  and  negol*j 
tions  had  already  cotiimeDCed  for  the  voluntary  enbmiaBioD  d 
the  remainder.  In  Germany,  the  effbria  of  QithoHc' 
prevailed  iu  many  diatricta,  and  a  project  was  conceived,  b 
which  those  yet  wanting  to  their  triumph  might  bo  o 
In  France,  the  Champion  of  Catholicism  wils  proceeding  on  t 
path  that  by  victories,  investment  of  fortresses,  attachment  m 
the  people,  and  legitimate  authority,  seemed  inevitably  leadigl 
him  to  the  possession  of  exclusive  Bovereignty.  The  ai 
metropolis  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  city  of  Geneva,  n 
longer  protected  by  her  former  allies.  At  this  momoit  fl 
plan  was  fonned  of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tiwlj 
an  attack  on  England. 

The  central  point  of  the  Protestant  power  and  Ji 
without  doubt  in  Kngland ;  the  provinces  of  the  1 
yet  remaining  unsubdned,  as  well  as  the  Huguenota  a 
found  their  principal  support  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Biit  the  internal  struggle  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  eo 
menced  even  in  England.  Swarms  of  Jesuits  and  pupi^  If 
the  seminaries,  impelled  by  religious  enthusiasm,  sedalon 
cultivated  for  this  very  purpose,  and  by  the  desire  to  n 
their  native  country,  were  constantly  pouring  into  the  kingilod 
Elizabethoppusing  them  by  the  utmost  severity  of  lawset 
to  that  end.  In  the  year  1582,  it  was  declared  high  ti 
to  attempt  the  perversion  of  one  of  her  subjects  from  the  ea 
hlished  religion  of  the  realm  to  that  of  Rome.*  In  I58S,  A 
commanded  all  Jesuits  and  priests  of  the  seminaries  to  deja 
from  England  within  forty  days,  nniler  pain  of  b  "  _ 
as  trmtors,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many  CubuW 
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I  dealt  with  the  ProteBtaots  in  drinag  them  froiu 

r  eeTeml  territories.*     To  thia  effect  she  then  bruught  the 

1  coaFt  of  commiusion  ioto  operation ;  a  tribunal  expressly 

lomttid  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  acts  of 

pretaacy  and  Uniformity,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 

■1  forma  of  law,  bnt  by  all  meana  that  could  be  devified, 

1  to  the  exaction  of  a.  soleniTi  oath  ;  a  kind  of  Protestant 

Biii8ition.+     Elizabeth  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  a; 

avoid  the  appearance  of  attacking  liberty  of  oonsi 

p  affirmed  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  seeking  the  restoration 

r  religion,  but  that  their  purpose  was  to  lead  the  people 

I  inanrrection  against  the  government,  and  thua  prepare 

[  "way  for  foreign  enemies.      The  misaionariea  protested 

^ore  God  and  the  saints,"  "  before  heaven  and  eajth  "  (as 

seed  themselves),  that  their  object  was  entirely 

[  solely  religious,   and  in   nowise  regarded   the   queen  a 

But  what   understanding  could  discriminate  be- 

1  these  motives  ?     The  queen's  inquisitors  were  not  to  be 

jfied  with  a  eiinple  alHrmation.     They  demanded  an  esplicit 

laration,  us  to  whether  or  not  the  anathecua  pronounced 

;  Eliwibeth  by  Pius  V.,  were  lawful  and  binding  on 

^lishmen.     The  prisoners  were  also  required  to  say  what 

fould  do,  and  to  which  side  they  would  attach  them- 

I  the  event  of  the  pope's  absolving  them  from  their 

fogianeo,  and  making  an  attack  on  England.      The  harassed 

id  frightened  men  aaw  no  meana  of  extricating  themselvea 

Dm  such  a  dilemma.      They  made  an  attempt  by  declaring 

at  they  would  render  unto  Ciesar  the  thinga  which  were 

iBBar'a,  and  unto  God   the  things  which  were  God's  ;    but 

r  judges  interpreted  this  subterfuge  itself  aa  a  confession. 

prisons  were  accordingly  crowded ;  execution  was  fol- 

1  by  execution ;  and  Catholicism  also  had  its  martyrs. 


It  least  haye  been 


1.  p.  159  :    [I  affi™ 

Ih,  before  the  world 

of  (edition,  noi 
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Their  DumMr  in  the  reifpi  of  ElJzabetli  Ima  been  calcui 
dt  two  hundred.  The  Keal  of  the  missionnriefi  was  ddI 
dued  hy  ihla  oppreEsion,  aa  will  be  res^lilj  comprelienJi 
The  number  of  the  refractory,  the  recusants,  oe  tbey  n 
called,  increased  with  the  increasing  aeverit;  of  ttie  ki 
And  their  exiLSpeiutioa  increased  in  like  proportion,  Pi 
phlets  were  circulated  even  about  the  court,  in  which  llui 
of  Judith  in  destroying  Holoferoea  was  held  up  as  an  enr 
of  piety  and  heroic  courage  worthy  of  imitation.  Tbe 
of  the  greater  number  were  still  turned  towards  the  impiii 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  papal  deiiaos,' 
tne  legitimate  queen  of  England.  They  cherished  k  < 
hope  that  a  general  revolution  would  be  brought  i 
an  attack  from  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  In  Italy  anil 
the  moat  fearful  representations  were  circulated  of  cp 
practised  on  tbe  true  believers  in  England ;  accontU 
could  not  fail  to  eicite  abhorrence  in  every  CaiholioheM 
No  man  took  more  earnest  part  in  this  feeling  thM  I 
Siitua  V.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  he  felt  a  sort  of  M 
for  the  personal  qualities  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  bee  b'lgk 
dauntleaa  spirit  awakened  his  a^lmiration,  and  he  evM 
her  an  invitation  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  (^ 
-hurch.  How  extraordinary  a  proposition  was  tlii*! 
the  power  to  choose  remained  with  her :  as  if  all  her  pN 
life,  all  that  gave  importance  to  her  existence,  her  powi 
the  world,  had  not  bound  her  irrevocably  to  the  inb 
Protestantism  ;  eyen  though  her  conviotions  bad  n 
entirely  sincere.  Elizabeth  replied  not  a  word; 
laughed.  When  the  pope  heard  this,  he  declared 
must  then  think  of  means  for  depriving  ber  of  her  A 
by  force. 

before  that  time  he  had  but  intimated  such  a  deaigi 
the  spring  of  1588  he  openly  proceeded  to  active  n 

•  "  Theaire  of  ths  cmelticB  pprpetrated  by  the  heredei  olt* 
It  beinna  wilh  a  "  Bpecisl  description  of  the  cnieltiEs  and  itRidtiM 
English  gcbiamBtics  in  Ibe  reiga  of  Henr;  Vlll. ;"  and  uutJijj 
■'  ■  de«criptian  of  the  English  Inqaiaition,  and  of  tlie  Mu^iiMrfl 
of  cruelty  committed  by  tbe  Calrinadi:  Proceatuiti  i 
Ireluid  doring  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth."      Plates  are  adda 
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tio[L8ted  that  he  n'ould  Biipport  Philip  uf  Spain  in  fais 
tprise  Hgainflt  Englami  witli  aasisiance  of  a  very  different 
IKter  froni  tliat  fumiahed  to  Charles  V.  by  earlier  popes.* 
t  Janoaiy,  1587,  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the  dilaicry 
eedings  of  Spain,  and  insisted  on  the  numeroua  advantages 
iaj^  would  derive  from  a,  victory  over  Englmd  in  relation 
I  futaie  efforts  for  the  perfect  subjugatiDU  of  tlie  Nether- 
.t 

!  soon  became  much  irritated  by  the  delays  of  Spain. 
1  Philip  11.  published  a  "  pragmatica,"  imposing  re- 
ions  on  ail  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  consequently 
tiog  those  claimed  by  the  Roman  Curia  in  his  dominions, 
pope  burst  into  a  flaming  passion.  "  What,"  he  ex- 
td,  "  can  Don  Philip  condact  himself  thus  violently 
it  aw,  while  he  permits  himself  to  b«  maltreated  by  a 

D(i  the  king  was  certainly  not  spared  by  Eliz:Lbeth ;  she 
ly  took  part  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  and  her 
raU,  Drake  in  particular,  made  every  coast  of  Europe 
llmerica  insecure.  What  Pope  Sixtua  had  uttered,  was 
ct  the  question  secretly  Hfited  by  all  Catholics, — they 
astoniabed  at  the  long  endurance  of  that  mighty  aove- 
,  and  the  many  injuries  he  had  suffered  without  avenging 
The  cortea  of  Castile  exhorted  him  no  longer  to  defer 
zaction  of  vengeance. 

lilip  received  even  personal  insults.  Te  was  made  the 
ot  of  mockery  in  masks  and  comedies.  This  was  on  one 
ion  reported  to  him,  when  the  aged  monarcli,  who  htid 
fB  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  sprang  up  from  hia 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  such  &a  had  never  before  bccu 
in  him. 
tliese  dispositions  were  the  pope  and  king,  when  they 

hapBcda  Gritti,  31  Mag^o,  15S6  ;  [The  pope  will  lend  him  fmii 
u  much  i  he  desins  that  a  feinl  should  be  made  of  going  to 
Iter    Drake,  but  thai:  tlie   expeditioa   ihould   then   turn    Icwaidu 
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receiTC'l  intelligeDce  tliat  EliwiLetli  hail  caused  the  iinpriBoned  ^ 

ijueen  of  Scutland  to  be  put  to  dcatb.      TLis  ia  not  tbu  JiktCC  ^ 

to  inquire  intu  the  legal  rijj;bt  she  may  have  had  for  com  H 

TiLanding  this  execution :  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  regaiilti  g 

as  an  act  of  political  justice.     The  first  thought  of  it  arni^  ^ 

fio  far  as  I  can  discover,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Si  ^ 

Bartholomew.     The  then  bishop  of  London,  in  one  of  Idi  ^ 

letters  to  Lord  Burleigh,  espreaaed  hiB  fear  leat  so  treachanMl  f 

a  beginning  shonlil  have  its  continuation  in  Englnnd.    Ht  (g 
tjiinks  the  ground  of  this  peril  to  be  principally  in  the  ScottJab 

ijiieen.     "The  security  of  the  kingdom,"  Le  declares,  "<fc  ^ 

niands   that  her   head  should  be  cut  off."*      But   how  nivd  ^ 

more  powerful  had  the  Catholic  party  now  become  in  Earopt!  i. 

How  much  more  violent  was  the  excitement  and  commotiiiii  |g 

it  v/ns  now  causing  in  England  itaelf  1      Mary  Stnart  nuiii-  ^ 

taiucd  at  alt  times  a  eecret  correspondence  with  her  coufiin  ^ 

the  Guises,  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  pope  ;  she  wti  ii  ^ 
alliance  with  all  the  disaffected  in   England.     The  CUhob 

principle,  in  so  far  as  it  was  from  its  nature  opposed  to  tb(  ^ 

existing  government,  was  represented  by  Mary  Stnart.    Oo  ^ 

the  first  snccess  of  the  Catholic  party,  she  woiUd  indoMuU}  — 
have  been   proclaimed  queen   of  England.      This  was  to  I 
position  ;  it  resulted  from  the  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is  ilw  ' 

certain  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  &otn  it,  sodil  r 

cost  her  the  forfeit  of  her  life.  m 

But  this  execution  brought  the  plana  of  Philip  and  llic 

pope  to  maturity.     This  was  beyond  what  they  coijd  endiut  ^ 

Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  with  his  vociferations  against  Al  ^ 

English  Jeeebel,  who  had  laid  bands  on  the  anointed  heiid  oft  ^ 
princess  subject  to  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  she  had  lu^ 

self  acknowledged,  to  his  vicegerent.      To  shew  how  cotdkllj  ^ 
he  approved  of  the  activity  displayed  by  the  Catholic 
sition  in  England,  he  raised  William  Allen,  the  first  fonoM 
of  the  seminaries,  to  the  dignity  of  canlinal ;  an  eleruidj 
which  was  regarded,  at  least  in  Itome,  as  a  declatation  uf  «< 

•  Ednia  Saadje  to  Lord  Gurghley ,  Fulham,  ath  of  Sept.  1572 : ' 
uftie  of  our  quene  and  realme,  yf  God  -xi] :    furtnilli  to  cotlc  sT  !>'  I 
h  queaes  besde;  ipsn  est  nOBtri  fundi  cHlamitaa." — EUii'i  LeItM  I 
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gainst  England.     A  fomta]  treaty  was  also  t 

etween  Philip  and  the  popej'^Sixtua  promisi 

Hllion   of   scudi   in   aid   of  the   enteqirisp ;   but  as   he   was 

Iways  on  his  guard,  especially  where  money  wns  the  quea- 

on,  be  pledged  himself  to  pay  it  when  Philip  should  havs 

■':en  posBCBsion  of  an  English  sea- port.     "  Let  your  majesty 

longer  delay,"  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  for  all  delay  will 

end  to  change  a  good  intention  into  a  bad  performance ! " 

^failip  called  every  resource  of  hie  kingiloin  into  action,  and 

■tted  out  the  Annada  called  the  "  Invincible." 

F    And  thus  the  powers  of   Italy  and  Spain,  from  which 

Ibflnence  so  mighty  had  gone  forth  orer  the  whole  worhl, 

noused  themaelvea  for  an  attack  upon  England.     The  king 

nul    caused  &  collection   to   be  made   from   the  archives   of 

^mancas,  of  all  the  claims  he  possessed  to  the  English  throne 

pa  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Stuart.     The  expedition  was 

fasociated  in  his  mind  with  the   most  brilliant   prospects, 

pepecially  that  of  universal  dominion  over  the  seas, 

I      AH  things  seemed  now  combining  towards  one  result — the 

ucenilancy  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  the  renewed  attack 

An  the  Huguenots  in  France,  the  attempt  upon  Geneva,  the 

■nterpriae  agninat  England.    At  the  same  moment,  a  decidedly 

jbatholic  sovereign,  Sigismund  III.,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 

Poland  (an  event  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  hereafter), 

irith    the  proipect  of   future    accession    to    the   throne  of 

But  whenever  any  principle,  be  it  what  it  may,  tends  to 
establishment  of  absolute  dominion  in  Europe,  there  is 
iTariably  opposed  to  it  a  vigorous  resistance,  having  its  origin 

the  deepest  springs  of  human  nature. 

Philip  found  himself  confronted  in  England  by  the  national 

irgies  in  nil  the  force  of  their  youth,  and  elevated  by  the 

sonsciouaness   of  their  destiny.     The  bold  corsairs,  who 

■endered  every  sea  unsafe,  gathered  around  the  coasts  of 

native  laud.     The  whole  body  of  the  Protestauts,  even 

0ie  Puritans,  although  tbey  bad  been  oppressed  as  heavily  a£ 
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tlie  Catbolics,  rallied  around  the  queen,  who  now  maiat&ined 
to  an  admirable  degree,  tliat  masculine  cnuruge  with  whidfl 
Blie  was  endowed,  and  gave  proof  of  her  princelj  taient  (fit 
winning,  retaining,  and  controlling  tbe  niinde  of  men.  Tlw  ' 
insular  poGition  of  the  country,  and  even  the  elements,  en-  I 
operated  to  the  defence  of  England.  The  invincible  Annsdi  J 
was  annihilated  even  before  the  assault  had  been  made:  tlit 
expedition  failed  completely. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that  the  plan,  the  great  pnip 
itself,  was  not  immediately  abandoned. 

The  Catholics  were  reminded  by  the  writera  of  their  part 
that  Jnliua  Ciesar,  as  well  aa  Henry  VII.,  the  grandfather  t 
Eli^jibeth,  had  both  been  unfortunate  in  their  first  attempt 
on  England,  but  had  at  last  become  masters  of  the  countiy.- 
that  God  often  delayed  the  victory  of  the  faithful.  Tl 
children  of  Israel,  in  the  war  that  they  had  undertaken  h 
express  command  of  God,  with  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin,  wm 
twice  beaten  with  great  loss.  It  was  not  until  tbe  th' 
attack  that  they  gained  the  rJctory :  "  Then,  the  devonii 
Haines  made  desolate  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Benjamil 
— men  and  cattle  were  slain  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.' 
"  T  lie  re  fore,"  they  exclaimed,  "let  the  English  ponder  a 
these  things,  and  not  be  too  much  elated  because  their  ehu 
tisenieut  is  delayed."* 

Neither  had  Philip  of  Spain  by  any  means  lost  his  conmg* 
He  propofied  to  fit  out  smaller  and  more  easily-naiMge 
vessels,  and  with  these  at  once  to  attempt  a  landing  on  tl 
English  coast,  without  waiting  in  tbe  Channel  to  be  joined  b 
the  force  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  arsenal  at  Lisbon  pifr 
parations  proceeded  with  the  utmost  activity.  The  king  «1  i 
resolved  to  stake  every  thing  upon  the  undertaking,  etM  I 
should  he  be  obliged,  as  he  once  said  at  table,  to  sell  the  slvtf  I 
candlesticks  tliat  stood  before  him.t 

•  AndreR  Philopatri  (Psrsoni)  ad  Elizabetba  rcgioc  KngUm  ri 
raponsio,    ;    146,    147:    [No    force    (he   adds)  hai    been    i       " 

the  inclemenc;  of  westhrr  namel;,  an  inEuflicient  ucqm 
■eas,  and  pEtbaps  negligence  and  nnskilfnlness  in  bodic  of  thoie  a 
tad,  finally,  b;  the  will  of  God,  nho  may  have  been  pleased  a  ' 
tl  ipare  the  unfruiliul  tree  tn  the  third  gas]iel  year.] 
f  DilpMM3GndeinBa,^<)SeU.  latjij:  [AKhongb  the  kinf  bw  |l«i 
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But  yihi\e  tliis  project  was  occupying  bia  tbonghu,  other 
DHpecta  were  openeJ  to  Lis  view,— a  new  tliealre  preeeiiled 
elf  for  the  activity  of  the  powers  wielded  by  Ronim 
ttholiciam  as  now  represented  by  Spain  and  Ilal; 


5  13.  Auatsinatioti  of  Henry  JIL 

In  a  BLort  time  after  tiie  calaniitoiia  dispereion  of  the 
anish  fleet,  a  reaction  took  place  in  Trance,  unlocked  for, 
d,  as  so  frequently  has  been  the  case,  violent  and  sanguinary. 
At  the  moment  when  the  dnke  of  Guise,  who  ruled  the 
8  of  Bloia  at  his  will,  seemed,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
nstable,  to  be  on  the  pnint  of  gathering  Che  whole  power  of 
9  kingdom  into  his  hands,  Henry  III.  caused  bini  to  be 
Hui8inat«d.  That  king,  perceiving  himself  beset  and 
chained  by  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  party,  tore  himself  at 
Be  from  their  trammels,  and  placed  himself  in  direct  ojipu- 
ion  to  them. 

But  the  death  of  Guiee  did  not  extinguish  bis  party  nor 
inihilate  tlie  Iieague.  This  latter  assumed  fur  the  first  time 
position  of  undisguised  hostility,  and  allied  itself  more  closely 
Ui  ever  with  Spain. 

Pope  Sixtua  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  this  party. 
The  aasaasination  of  the  duke,  whom  be  loved  and  admired, 
td  in  whom  he  beheld  a  pillar  of  the  church,  bad  already 
nsed  him  extreme  regret  and  indignation  ;  *  he  found  it  an 
mfferable  addition  when  Cardinal  Guise  was  also  murdered. 
A  cardinal-priest!"  he  exclaimed  in  the  conaiatoiy,  ''a 
ibie  member  of  the  Holy  See,  without  process  or  judgment, 

H  ihia  lum  of  ey\\  fortnne,  he  yet  ahews  hiniiplf  more  thm  ever  resolved 
■coQtitiuo  tte  enterpriae  with  all  hia  forcea.]  H  Ott. !  [His  nnjesli 
most  earont  in  thinking  or  this  mailer,  uid  Is  eagerly  making  fjrepara. 
m  for  neit  year.]  1  Nov. ;  [These  candlestick*  ehall  be  eoid  (the 
«g  exclaimed),  if  Ihere  be  no  other  nieana  of  raisirg  money.] 
•  The  pope  also  complained  very  particularly  Ihat  Henry  HI. 
Dtrived  to  oblain  a  brief  from  him  which  [conceded  to  him  the  p 
being  abaolved  from  any  ain  whtlaoever.  if  alilt  roMrved  to  the  A 
Ic  See,  and  wilh  which  ha  now  deairaa  to  cover  llie  heavy  offence 
thu  committed.]     (Diapwicio  Veneta.) 


■-jt        ' 
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r  the  seoiilar  arm,  ns  if  lliere  wure  no  jMipo  tn  ibe  world 
(tkore  worenn  Imi^rany  G'xl !"  He  ii^|in>ndieJ  bio  Iq 
Horoaini  fir  not  li.ivine  instanlly  exconiiuunicat^il  Uio  tj 
"«  ougbt  to  have  dnnu  it  t>v<ia  thoimh  it  hod  coat  hiw  k  b 


^^^^^P  Tbe  king  was  but  slightly  itistiirbed  by  the  pope' 
^^^^"  Hon,  luid  couhl  not  be  induccil  to  giw  liberty  to  Canli 
Bourbon,  or  tbe  arcUbiehop  of  Lyona,  whom  he  hftd 
im[>riBoneiI.  llo  was  continually  urged  by  tbe  Ronuui  o 
to  declare  Henry  of  Navarre  incnjtalile  of  Biicccciting  to 
thtune,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  entered  into  allianu  i 
him. 

The  po[ie  then  remlve^l  (o  adopt  measures  if  the  :il 
most  severity ;  ho  cited  the  king  to  appear  in  person  M 
court  of  fUiine,  tliere  to  render  an  oocounl  f!>f  having  mnrdi 
a  eardinal,  and  threatened  him  with  exeommanicatioii  i 
failed  to  releueo  bis  pHaonera  within  a  speoiSeil  time, 

Sixtus  declared  that  be  was  bound  to  act  thus ;  diouM  Im 
otherwise,  bo  must  answer  for  it  lo  Ciod  aa  the  most  osein 
poDtif&i  but  since  ho  hud  thud  fullillod  bia  duty,  he  need 
fear  the  n hole  world;  be  luiiJe  no  tluubt  tlikt  Ileary 
would  perish  aa  King  Siiul  had  done.t 

By  the  lealuua  Cutholica  and  the  odbereiiU  uf  the  IiO^ 
the  king  was  abhorred  as  a  reprobate  and  outnut,  the  dcD 
■trations  of  the  pope  conRrnieu  theui  in  their  riol en t 
tion,  and  before  it  ouuld  have  been  expected,  his  pn 
was  fulGlleil.  On  tbe  23rd  of  /une  the  Muniloriuni 
publisbeil  in  Pr;knce.  Oil  tbe  Ist  of  Auguat  the  king 
annssinated  by  Clement. 

Tbe  jHipe  himself  was  am  need  :  "In  tbe  midst  of 
tmiy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  on  tiie  point  uf  cuoquering 

*  TempaCi.  il.  137,  his  pt«i  -'m  apcech  of  ih«  pnpe  at  i 
wfth  hit  letler  to  Moronni;  [1''"  ordinal  being  awusiiuu 
in  the  nrj  hce  of  your  iUoitriixu  lardiliip,  jon.  (be  k 


hon  doe*  il  happen  Chat  joa  'lid  not  iiumntlT  publiah  tha  ii 
111  von  ihould  h»e  done,  even  bad  il  coat  you  a  handnd  lim' 
t  Diapaccio  Venito.  20  Magglo,  lbi9  -.  [The  popi  ixxtm  U 


n^ligeniw  for  not  having  made  an;  remonstrance.  ■ 

Jartnf  Ave  monthi  that  bate  elapied  unct  one  cardiniJ  haa  t 

nated.  and  another,  wjdi  an  aichbiibop.  kept 

il  of  Ood.  lie] 
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s  own  cabinet,  he  lias  been  etnitk  down  by  a  poor  monk, 
id  at  one  blow."  He  attributed  iliis  to  the  immediate  ioter- 
(Dtion  of  God,  who  thereby  testified  that  he  would  not 
bandon  France.* 
How  is  it  that  an  opinion  so  erroneous  can  possibly  have 
lined  poseession  of  the  minds  of  men  ?  This  conviction  pre- 
■iled  among  innumerable  Catholics ;  "  It  is  to  the  liand  of 
e  Almighty  alone,'  wrote  Mendoza  to  Philip,  "  that  we 
ost  ascribe  this  happy  event"  +  In  the  distant  university 
Icgolstadt,  the  youug  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  weh  tlien 
irauing  his  studies,  and  in  one  of  the  first  letters  from  his 
nds  remaining  to  our  days,  he  expresses  to  his  mother  the 
r  which  he  had  received  from  the  intelligence  that  "the 
nug  of  France  had  been  killed."  J 

iliis  occurrence  had  Devertlieless  anotlier  and  less  auspicioos 
Spect;  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  the  pope  had  eicommuni- 
Bted,  and  whom  the  Guises  so  rnnconi-asly  persecnted,  now 
uoceeded  to  his  legitimate  rights, — a  Pro(«stant  assumed  the 
itie  of  king  of  France. 

The  League,  Philip  II,,  and  the  pope  were  resolved  that 
hey  would  not  suffer  him  on  any  condition  to  attain  to  the 
►cjoyment  of  his  kingdom.  The  pope  sent  a  new  legate  to 
Ptance  In  the  place  of  Morosini,  who  appeared  to  be  much 
lukewarm.  This  was  Gaetano,  who  was  believed  to  bo 
Kqioeod  to  the  Spanish  party,  and  the  pontiff  gave  him  a  sum 
t  money,  a  thing  he  had  never  done  before,  to  be  applied  as 
(igbt  be  most  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  the  League. 
[e  was  conimauded  above  all  things  to  take  care  that  no 
Ither  than  a  Catholic  should  be  king  of  France.  The  crown 
Might  without  dr  ul)t  to  belong  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but 
liat  was  not  the  only  condition  to  be  insisted  on  ;  the  strict 
trder  of  hereditary  snccession  had  mora  than  once  been 
teparted  from,    but  never   had   a  heretic  been  sitiTcwi   to 

DiBpaccio  VenMo,  1   Sett. :    [The  pope  in  the  comiirory  Ueolircit 

Ht  the  exprefs  will  of  God,  Mid  ought  to  make  ill  iptn  coiificlfin',  thiit 
n-Quld  cnntinne  to  have  France  in  his  etiieciiO  guard.] 
t  CapntiKur.  r.  230. 
i  Wolf,  MaximillaD  I.  lb.  i.  t.  in7. 
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succeed  ;  the  first  essential  was  tlut  the  king  sliuuld  he  a 
Kood  Catholic*  . 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  the  pope  coasidered  it  evei  ■ 
praiseworthy  in  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  be  Lad  taken  ad»»ii-  ] 
tage  of  the  diaordera  prevaJUng  in  France,  to  gain  posaeMW  1 
of  Saluiizo,  which  then  belonged  to  the  French,  It  ra  I 
better,  Sixtus  ileolaied,  tbat  the  duke  ahouid  take  it  tbaa 
that  it  should  fall  ioto  the  hniidc  of  the  heretics.f 

And  now  every  thing  depended  on  securing  that  the  LeagM 
should  be  victorious  in  the  conflict  with  Henry  IV. 

To  this  effect  a  new  treaty  waa  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  pope.  The  most  zealoua  of  the  Inquisitors,  Cardinal 
Sanseverina,  was  intrneted,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  witi 
the  arrangement  of  the  terms.  The  pope  promiaed  to  send  ( 
without  fail  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  eight  hun- 
dred horse  into  France,  and  further  declared  liimaelf  readv  M 
furnish  subsidies  when  the  king  should  have  penetrated  H-itb 
a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom  ;  the  papal  forces  wisre  U 
he  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  a  subject  of  the  pope 
and  an  adherent  of  the  king  of  Sp^u,^ 

And  thus  were  these  Spanish  and  Italian  powers,  comhiDtd  t 

with  their   adherents  in  France,  prepared   '"  "  " 

the  throne  of  that  country  to  their  party  for 

A  more  attractive  prospect  could  not  have  been  laid  < 
either  to  t!ie  Spanish  sovereign  or  the  pope.  Philip  « 
render  himself  and  bis  successors  fur  ever  free  from 
ancient  rivalry  by  which  the  efforts  of  Spain  had  no 
been  restricted ;  the  sequel  shewed  bow  much  he  had 
heart     For  the  papal  power  also  it  would  have  been  aa 

*  DispHCcio  Veneto,  3D  Sett.     The  pope  declam    [thai  it  i 

reqnlre  (hnt  he  should  be  elected  oi  the  blood  roy^al.  more  Ibin  taj  06 

fomily,  being  whst  hod  often  hnpp^ned  before  ;  hut  never  a  heretic  Ca 

holy  religion  ;  tbat  Shtot,  Lorraine,  or  even  Mayenne,  pretended  tc 

■ '■     (B  did  no-        '    ■     ' 

f  The  pope  was  reproached  on  that  acconnt.  but   [he  ji 
with  many  reaaone,  as  to  the  taking  of  Saluzzo  by  the  Mid  duke.  « 
participation.]     (Diipaccio  Veneto.) 

;  Authentic  notice  in  the  autobiography  of  the  ordinal,  lad  ahM  M 
been  adopted  hy  Tempesti,  ii.  2''" 
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mense  adyance  to  have  exercised  an  active  influenoe  in  placing 
a  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France.  Gaetano  was  accord- 
.ingly  directed  to  demand  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisiticn, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Gallican 
church ;  but  the  most  significant  of  all  triumphs  would  have 
been  the  exclusion  of  a  legitimate  prince  from  the  throne,  on 
oondderations  purely  religious ;  the  ecclesiastical  impulse  then 
pervading  the  world  in  all  directions,  would  thereby  ha/e 
aeiiieved  complete  supreuiacyt- 
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tL^r-Theol'i^T 


SBTDBEWATEB  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Chai-lei;  on  the  HiuHt ; 

ils^Mechaninn  and  Vital  Endomnenls,  as 

ofthe  /uihM^'biscit^es  in^lhe^wS^us 
Syitemby  A.  Sbiw.  Nuncious  Woodcou. 
Klrby  on   the  History,  BaWts, 


sof  A 


.  Bymer  Jones.    looWoodcoLS.    a  lols. 

'Whewell's    Astronomy    and 

General  Physics,  [lonsidered  with  reference 
10  NatuTsl  Theology.  Portrait  of  iLe  Earl 
of  Brfdieiraler.    31.  Sd. 


Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  V 

BacklBud'B  Qeoloey  and  Ulner- 

alogy.  With  AdJiiioni  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Proi:  Phillips,  and  It.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
BucUand.  Poitmlt.  j  vols.  151.  Vol.1. 
Tut.    Vol.  n.  go  large  plates  with  letter- 

RoBet'a  Animal  ana  Vsfretable 

PhvsioW.    .fij  Woixicuis.    9  v-U.    t,. 

Kldd  on  the  Ailaptatlon  at  Ex. 

temal  N;.mre  to  the  Phy^ical  Condition  of 
Mau.     .11.  6rf. 
CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  'W.  B.l  ZooIokt, 

ASysIemaligView  of  the  Slmclure,  Ha- 
bits, InstindL^,  and  Use?  of  the  principal 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


CARFCHTER'S  Vtta'kM.—CimlbHiid. 
UschaDlGal  Fhllowniliy,  Artro- 
my,  snd  Hotology.     A  PopnW  Expo. 

•^  Vegetabia  Fhyslolo^  and  Sya- 

HRUiic  liouny.    A  complete  InlntdaclioD 
to  the  KnowledgE  of  Plaati.    ReviHd  by 
E,    LimkesMr,  ^.D.,    Sc.      Numerous 
Woodcuts,    is. 
—  Animal  Fhyslolosy. 


I    JITKES-BaOWNE'B  StQUenPi  Hi 

■      '    or  Physical    Geoliffii'.     By  A.  J. 
i-Brownc.  of  the  GealOKCcal  SnrvEir  gf 

ih  Dumeious  Diagrams  u4   1 


T»pe>tries,     -^, ..    , 

Stadnins,     Calico     FiintinE,     Letterpress    I 
PHnlinE,  Map   ColoDcine,  Diess,  Land- 
Kape  ind  Flower  GardenTDg,  &c.    Trans. 
fcyC.  MarteL     Septal  PUles. 

With  an  addilioiukl  series  of  i6  Plates 

ID  Colours,  7!.  id. 

XNHEMOSER'S  BUtOT7  of  UBBlc. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hawilt,  With  an  Appendiir 
of  the  mmt  remaikable  and  best  authenti- 
caled  Stories  of  Apparitians,  Dreams, 
SecoTiiJ  Sight,  Table-Tumiog.  and  Spirii- 
Rapping,  &c.    3  <uls. 

ABtTODomy. 


'  FetrtRictloiia  s 


aidbooil  to  the  Organii 
■--■-'■--euni.     Numep 


Iiu^wSf 


HIND'S  Intro  ilniition  t 
With  VrKabulaiy  of  the  - 
Dse,     Nunierous  Wooden 

BOGQ'S  (Jabei)  Elemei 
Biatal  ind  — — '  ^•-■-' 

Mechanics, 
HydraulicBi 
Eledridty, 
40D  Woodcnts. 
BUMBOLDT'S   Coamtui 


Hyiboslalics, 
'••■-i,   Calr--- 


f    Geologr ;    01, 

r<uiiii,dr  cjipuiivjDQ  of  Geological  nCL 
njeoa.  A  caloiued  Geological  lAtf  I 
England,  Plates,  and  —  '"— '-^■ 
ToU,  71.  W,  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  II 
"-- llat    Pictura   of   Natore.    /-' 

s  Sketches  fnan  the  Mineral  E 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.     L 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  PlanU. 

SBDTH'S  (Fye>  QeoloBT  and  I 


;  or,  Contem- 


ms.  by  E.  C.  Otti. 

EDirrS  (Robert)  Poetry  of ; 
or.  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phe 
Naliire.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Pi 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOTCB'S     SclentlflQ    DinlOKiiea. 


'■JOYCK8  Introduction   . 

Bad    Sciences,    for   Schools 
FeopJe.     Divided  ' 


BSFSSMNCB  ZJB&ARY. 


I^fi 


ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE. 

S  HlBtor;,  PiindjiIcB,  and  Fractlca  of  BanUnB.    Rcvhs 
..hie,  ofOi:  Rojid  Bank  d(  ScDlluid.    Ponrait  of  Gilbin.     3  vols. 

REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Votumcs  at  Varimts  Frica.     {•)',  ^s.  fur  id.) 
ud'Hii^ 


SLAIR'S     CtironolDElCBl     Tkbli 
Comprchendine  Ihe  Chronology  r  -  ^  " 

If  D(F»ce,  April  iSjfi. 


-  Index  of  Datei,  ComprehEndine 
he  principal  Tag  Is  in  the  ChroncJoey  and 
iisloiy  of  Ihe  Wotid,  from  Ihe  EarlleM  10 
he  Present,  alphabetically  arranged;  b?tn 


J.> 


L  to  th«  rorcf^i^ng-     By 


BOHITB   DlDttanaTT  of  Qaotatloiu 

Jrom  the  English  PoeU.    4th  Uld  cbsiper 

BOITD'S  Handj-book  of  Rules  and 
Tables  for  VerifyinE  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
dan  Era.     4lh  EdJL^on, 

BUCHAITAirS  Dictionarj  of  Science 
and  Tecbniad  Tenns  used  m  Philostrahy, 
Lilerature,  Professions,  Connnerce,  Arts,    1 
and  Trades.    By  W.  H.  BachanaB,  with   I 
SnppleiDenL.  Edited  hy  Jos.  A.  Smith.  6m. 

chrokici.es  of  the  tombs,   a 

"  "'      "        '  Epitaphs,  niih  Essay 


QAUES,    HnodbDOb   of. 
Skill, 


i 

^°cS 


Whiit,  Billiards,  «c.    Eilit.  £y  H™^  G" 
Bohn.     Nnmerous  Diagisms.     il. 
HENFBET'S     Ocdde    to    EnBtlah 

"  -  7-  Khut. 

BOMPHRETS'    Coin    Oolleotorn' 

Progress  of  C^na, 


Coins.    Rensed  Edilion,  by  C.  P.  K 
■■  -     "5.A,    With  no  Kisio'    " 

RETS'    Coin    0( 

oC   Cfflnige    from    Ihe    EaillesI 
,  a.  N.  Humphitys.    140  Illus- 

LOWNDES'  BtblltiKrapIier'i  Hamial 
ofEnglish  Literalure.  Containing  an  Ac- 
cotint  of  Rare  and  Curious  BdoIls  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Brilait.and 
Ireland,,  from  the   Invcnlion  of  Printine, 

byW.T?^mdes.    PaftTl  .-S.  (A  t"")| 
y.  6J.  each.     Part  XI.  (Appe^lii  Vol.), 


n  Epitaphs  and  Obscrvati 


F.R.S.,  F.S. 


By   T.   J.    Penigrew, 


COUrS,  Uannal  ot.—St€  Hitrnfikri,!, 
COOPER'S  Blo^rapblcallHctloDaTr. 

DATES,  Index  at,—Sa  Blair. 
DIOTIONART  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 

rincial  English.  Codtainlng  Words  froai 
English  Writers  previous  lo  Ibo  19th 
Century.        By    Thomas    Wright,    M.A,, 


:iLl 


VOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 
Diciionary  of.  Including  also  Faroifcr 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  cm  Emi- 
neulM«i,&c.  ByW.A.Wheeler.M.A.  V. 

FOLITICAL     OTCI.OP«DIA.^     A 

SutisliSf    and  °ForenJic    ™no»l=d^  ■ 

ofCilifAdminL 
Finance,    Comni 

PROVEBBB,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  >itb  Adc^tions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings.  Sentences, 
Maimis,  and  Phrases,    ji. 

A     POlfKlOt     of    FDTOlgn. 

I^lfh,    PrntUB 

English  Translai 
STNOIITM9  lUlil    ANTONTMB;   or 

Kindred  Word!  and  their  OpposiKs,  Col. 
lected    and    Cimlrasled    by    Ven.    C-    1 


rman,  Duti 


t 


BOHN'S  UBEAEIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 


3  IViiinis  at  31.  GJ.  euJ>,  tx^rfting  Iho. 

■JOBRSON'S  Arno  and.  tlic  Fiaher 

Lissie.    Trandaled  (mm  itis  Nore=  wild 
onlniiDducluHibyW.  H.  Ldw.M  A. 
BUSNET'S    BvsUna;     u,   a    Vounc 
Ludy-.  emrucs  into  Ihe  World.    By  K 
Bumcy  (Mbu.  D'AililayJ.     With  Inlnj- 

of'Syl"v-.,r;.,'&c. 
.~—    Cecilia.      Wiih    iDiroda 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellij,    i  voJs, 

,DE    BTAKL,      Corlnno   q 

By  Mndarat  de  Slrfl.  Trar 
Emily  nalrt*in  anJ  Paulina  Dri. 
.CBCIiS'  Esrption  PrlncoBi 


■  ij-E 


f  marked  otiurwiit.    (2/.  Ej.  OJ.firul^  -. 

flELDnrO'S  Joaeiili  Andren 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adami. 
Roscge's  UioEraphy.    CruiitliiuU 

Amelia.     Rcacoe'i  Ediiioo, 

HlBlor7  of  Tom  Joi 


QROSSrS    Marco 


MAHZOHI.     The 


Vlacontl.     Tn 
Betrotbed:  bd 


utncrous  Woodoils.     1  .dL    Jl. 

BTO^TE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tmdv; 

ibin  j  or»  Life  among  the  Lowly. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Voluma  a!  Varieus  Prices.     \.zl,  %s.  6rf.  per  st 


and  Philosophy  of 


■ma  Anatomy 


ih  the  Fb 

DEMMIK.      Blatorr   of  Arms   and 
from   the    Earliest    Period.      By 
;    Dcmmin.      Tmas.    by  C.    C. 
Keeper,    S.    K. 
.3.    ii.6d. 

EDKlond. 


FAIRHOI.T'e  CoBtnine 

ITlird  Edition,     Eidargedi 
the   Hon.    H.  A.    Uilfon, 


■^sa 


:a  the  R.A.  h; 


BEATOR'B    Conclae    HlaMiT  : 

Paintine.      New    Edition,    rtvi*.'   *^ 

IiEOTDRES    OH    PAINTnta  ^  1 

Royal  Aqademitians,  Bany,  One.te 
With  lotrodudoty  Essay  anif  K{— 
R.  Womuol.     Portmil  of  FnselL 

IJIONARDO   DA    VIHCrfl  Tr 

onPainting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rieaod.a. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Acaianl  oTEiTWB 
by  J.W.  Brown.  Nixmcrous  Plaits.  9, 

PLANOHE'a    Blstorr    of   I 

Cosniini,  from  ihe  Eartiai  Tlmt 
loth  Ceotuty,     By  J.  R.  PUndit.   , 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS   AND   GAMES. 


lOHtrS    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

VoL  L— Criefcel,  by  H( 
lytwllon ;  Lnwn  Temw,  by  H.  W.  WUbcr- 
fsm;  Tenoii,  Rucketi,  and  rL^-cs,  by 
Jaliiin  Minhill,  iU 
-rah;  Gol^  byW.  T.  Umlrill;  Hoclay. 
by  F.  S.  Ciesincll.  Lff«rfj' 

VoL,  II.— Rowing  ud  ScuiUag,  by  W 
B.  'WoodgiU  1  Sulbg.  by  E.  f .  Kniehl 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbelt. 


1.  III.— GcuJ 


IRiady. 


.  Singlt 

by  K.  G.  Allvuon-Winn  and  C.  PhiUip 
Wolley:  Wrstling,  by  Walter  Annslran. 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Ifii/AeArc. 

Vol.  lV.-CydiiiE,  by  H.  H.  Griffi: 

Rogby  FoolbBll,  by  Hairy  Vasull ;  A» 

eiaiion  Foolball,  by  C.W.  Alcock ;  Skntm 

by  Douglits  Adami.  [/ii  Ikrfr^: 

v.— Cymnaslics,  by  A.  F.  JcnkLi 


V«i 


'-   BOHR'S  HandbaoluofQaineB.    New 

Eaiiion.    s  vrdiunti. 

VoL  I.  Table  Gajisj:. 
Coalenlsi-BUIIirds,  >ith  Pwl,  Pyra. 
mids  and  Sngoker,  by  MsiJar-GEii.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  wi.h  a  prcfact  by 
W.  J.  Piall— Bagalelle,  by  '  EerlMlcy '— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Greeo— DtajghB,  Back- 

C's  Bang,  RuugB  «  noir.  Roukctc,  E.O., 
Harard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 
Vol.  II.  CARnCAjiiES. 
CanWnts:— Wbiil,  by  Dt.  William  Polt, 


;.,  Autlior  of  'Tfie  Philosopliy 
1.  ftc'— Solo  WhLil,  by  R.  F.  GreaiU 
:1,  Ecsrlt,  Eachrc.  by  'Berkeley! 
r,  Loo,  VinEl^l-un,  NapnleoB,  NMi 
el.  Rouge  el  Noir.  Pope  Joi 
ilalion,  &C.  &!=.,  by  Ba>ler-Wn^, 


UOBPHY'S  Oames  of  Chrai,  bel 

IheMalchej  and  beat  GameB  played  by 
Amencan  Clumpion,  with  explulatoty , 
■nalylical  Notes  by  J.  Uwenthal.    Widi 
•hort  Memoir  and  Pnnrah  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  ChOBi-Fliiyer'B  Haud!^ 

book.     A  Popular  and    Scientific  " 
ductioa  to  the  Game,  with  nuolemi 


the  Opeoingi ;  Code  rX  Ch«: 
a  Seleclioo  orMorThy-s  Gamei 


] 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 


A  Series  of  Comfleli  Sleriis  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  front  Valt.  i 

Behn's  Libraries,  and  ittalSy  bound  in  stiff  paper  covtr,  icith 

lul  edges,  sni/alife  for  Kail-iviy  Jfeaifii/^. 


ABCUAN   (RoKer).      Sdiolc master.  '   IRVIHO    (WaaMnKton).      Li 

By  Proftssor  Mayor.  SuHfbWS  of  MahaDimfd, 

CAJtPENTEK  |Dr.  Vf.  B.].     Physt-    '   Ute  of  OoTlaaltb. 

olog>-otTeiiipcrani:=anilTolalAb5lintni:e.        SketoH-bOOK. 

EHE&SON.    England  and  EngliBh  — -  Tales  of  a  TraveUer. 

"' LBtacniriaiics.     L«imes  on  ihe  Keci:,       Tonr  on  the  Prairies. 

liiiS'  n'iilo'^K.r'^S.''''     '^''^™'"'  I   —  ConouBSte     of     Granad 

eoiin,  KeiigioB.  ecc.  Oj:.  \       ^p^jn,    xwo  Pans. 

1j'i!ohc''"jId^I       Companione  of  Colnmbn 


—  Twent]'  Essara  on  Tarlona 
.-  The  Conduct  of  LlfD, 


HAWTHORNE  (nathanlel).  Twico- 

loMTalea.    TwoVols.il.  0"t 
Snow  Imago,  and  Olher  Tales. 

Scarlot  Letter. 

Bouse  vrltb  tbii  Seven  Galjleg. 


-Trail 


r   I  he    MmblE 


Knicl:0TliO£kGr'BHistOTTafl(( 

York,  from  thebegmiimgDfthiWoild 
iht  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conqnest  of  Florida  under  HI 

nan  do  dc  Soto. 
Abbotsfbrd  &  Newatead  Abta 

. Salmagondl ;  or,  Thr  Wblm  IVlaB 

Ml  OpmioBs  of  LKUNtetoi  L»VPiir»rt 

Esq. 

. —  Brftcebrldee  Ball;  or,  T 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk: 

on  Men  and  Manners.     Three  PatI' 
Plain  Speaker '.  Opinion.^  on 

Leclnres  on  the  EngllBh  C 

Lectnres  on  the  Engllab  Poeta. 


Wolfert'B  BooBt,  and  olhtr  T» 

LAMB   (Cbarlea).     Esaari   of  I 


Sh^esT 


n  the  Chara 


H    Of 


The  only  atithorised  Edition  ;  no  others  pubiislud  in  England  coniat 

the  Derivation!  and  Elyriwhgical  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn,  ii/ho 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  o/ihe  Work. 

"WEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OP   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE.  ' 

Thoroughly  revisedand  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D,,  LLJ>>J 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College.  I 

THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY.       ' 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Wordi  and 

Meanings. 

1629  P^es.    3000  niuBtratloai. 

The  (e3,tures  of  this  volume,  which   render  it   perhaps   the  roost  useful 

Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 

books  ever  published,  are  a^  follows  :~ 

1.  COMPLKTEHKSS.— It  Contains  114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms, 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  Tub  Orthogkaphy  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Priaciph 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  Thz  Illustrations,  which  exceed  300a. 
Cloth,  i\s.\  half-hound  in  calf,  30/,;  calTor  half  nusia,  3IJ.  td.\  ni< 


With  Nexu  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  over  9700  Namts. 

the  complete  dictionary 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendi 
and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 
I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  3IJ.  6d, 
'  Certainly  the  best  piaclical  English  Dictionary  eOant.'— Quarterly  Siuiav, 
Froifcctuses,  'jjitA  Sjitcimtn  Pages,  sent  past  fret  en  opjiiicaiiaH. 


'  li  it  obtained  through  oil  BnoliscUtTi. 


Bohn's  Select  Librar;  of  Standard  Works. 
.  — : *'* T 

Price  II.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 
I.  Bacon's  Essays.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
1.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Inlra 

dlistfOD,  Nolcs,  &c..  by  Edward  litll,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  CaiJ 
4..GoftTHE's    Faust.     Part   I.     Tfanslaled,   with    Introduction,  b 

5.  GoetheJs   Boyhood.     Being    Pirt    I.    of   the    Autobiograpta 

Traoslalea  l)y  J.  OxcnrDrd.  "■ 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  ' 

Idted  b;  J.  Melllsh  and  Anna  S»aii«-ii:k. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.     By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  S 

A.  Helps,  K.c.n. 
q.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology— Crito — Phaedo— Prolagoiai 

lo.  MOLifeRE's  Plays:  TheMiser— Tartuffe— ThcShopkeepertunn 

GcnUcmnn.    Wiih  bHcf  MEoioir. 

.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexametet^.    By  A.  Rogo^ 
:.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays:  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm, 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies;  Trmummus  —  Menaechmi— Aululaiia' 

Captm. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  I 

Edward  Eell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On    the    Crown.      Translated    by    C,    RaM 


20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens  and  other  piet 

by  Sir  GeoTBe  Ouo  Trevclj-nn,  Barl. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 
23.  l.RviNG's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  o/priiA 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  'The   Sublime  and  Beautiful."    WF' 

15.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

;6.  Sheridan's  Plays, 
.27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary.^^^_ 

iB.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulatiojh^P^Ve  Blood 
29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 
Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 


LONDON-.    G^O'B.G^  ^Y.\A-^^^  ^TS^ 
Ion :  Printed  by  ST»i«G™  MS  &  Soss,t:o"o  * 
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